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Add  fixity-bath,  103. 

AlknneB  yrintlar  -*  Historical 
notes.  559;  varieties  of  paper,  361 ; 
the  silver  bath,  362,  364;  argen- 
tomcter,  ^;  sensitixing,  364: 
fuming,  366;  storing  sensitized 
paper,  367^  printing,  368;  tonine 
preliminaries,  369}  stock  gold 
solution,  370;  nraniiun-soda,  ace- 
tate-gold, phosphate,  borax  and 
tunestate  toning  baths,  371 ;  wash- 
ing before  toning,  371;  toning  and 
fixing,  37a;  testing  prints  for 
bypo,  573;  saving  paper  wastes, 
373- 

Ammonitmi  persulphate,  84, 90, 217, 
i33«  i33«  309* 

Apocbromatic  CoUmears^  42^. 

Applications  of  photography,  42a. 

Backing  plates,  27, 57. 

Bibliography.  227. 

BremfdA  -printiag  and  ealarsr- 

la^ — Bromide  paper  described, 
139:  uses  and  advantages,  140; 
varieties,  141 ;  choice,  142.  Om- 
tactprtniing^:  Negatives  for,  142; 
illumination,  143;  sensitiveness 
of  bromide  paper,  iii6;  printing 
distance,  14^;  developers,  147; 
exposure,  148;  proofs  from  wet 
negatives,  14.9;  fixing  and  wash- 
ing, ISO ;  dodges  in  printing,  150 ; 
papier  na;atives,  151  (reaa  "ten 
times  "  lor  "  one- twentieth  " 
here).  Eniargemenis :  Choice  of 
fllominants,  151;  day-light,  x^; 
apparatus  needed,  153 :  enlannng 
room,  152 ;  enlarging  from  films, 
156 ;  enlarged  negatives,  157 ; 
enlarging  with  artificial  light, 
various  flluminants,  157 ;  the 
light  box,  157 ;  condensers,  158 ; 
mounting  condensers,  159 ;  tables 
of  enlargement,  160;  focusing, 
161:  exposures,  x6i;  dodging 
and  vignetting,  16^;  composite 
printing,  164;  use  of  Dolting  cloth, 
165;  aftertreatment  in  enlarging, 
165;  reduction  and  intensTfica- 
tkm,  166;  toning  by  various  meth- 
ods, 167;  trimming  and  mount- 
ing, I70.  Books,  171. 
Bromo-nydnxrbinon  developer,  ix. 

Ctftea  yrlatlUCr  —  Advantages, 
185;  process  described,  x86;  ori- 


gin and  evolution,  187;  principles, 
190;  effect  of  light  action,  190; 
"tissues,**  X92;  transfer  paper, 
192 ,-  various  supports,  193 ;  tools 
needed,  19^;  storing  tissue,  194, 
201 :  sensitizing  solution,  195 ; 
modifications,  197 ;  sensitizing, 
198:  bichromate  poisoning,  299; 
drying  tissue,  199 ;  eicposure,  302 ; 
actinometers,  acn ;  sale  edge,  204; 
dampness,  205;  latitude  in  print- 
ing, 205;  continuing  action  of 
light,  205;  single  transfer,  ao6; 
double  transfer,  207 ;  transferring 
to  paper,  208;  to  rigid  supports. 
209;  development,  209;  under- and 
over-exposure,  210:  control  In 
development,  2x1 ;  clearing,  2x2  ; 
flexible  support  for  double  trans- 
fer, 212;  rigid  temporary  sup- 
ports, 213;  final  supports,  2x3: 
various  supports,  2x4 ;  a  modified 
carbon  method.  215;  carbon  trans- 
parencies, 216;  lantern  slides,  217; 
toning  and  intensifying,  217 ; 
printing  in  skies,  2x9 :  retouching 
and  spotting.  219 ;  finishing,  320. 
dtemlftry  m;  vliotocrtyhTt  237 ; 

the  elements,  238:  weighing  in, 
239;  symbols  and  equivalence. 
240;  atomic  theory,  240 ;  chemical 
compounds,  24X ;  equations,  342 ; 
appliances,  242;  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, 2^ ;  action  of  light  on,  246 ; 
chemical  sensitizers,  247 ;  re- 
strainers  and  desensitizers,  2^7 ; 
photo-chemical  action,248  \  equiv- 
alent solutions  and  their  use, 
248;  a  printing-out  emulsion,  249 ; 
emulsion  for  development,  250; 
chemistry  of  development,  2^; 
developing  agents,  251 ;  restraiii- 
ers,  252;  defects  of  pyro-ammonia, 
353 ;  sulphites  and  Uieir  use,  253 ; 
caustic  alkalies  and  carbonates, 
254 ;  preservatives  in  developers, 
2m;  chemistry  of  fixing,  255;  phy- 
sical development,  256;  chemistry 
of  intensifying  and  toning,  257 ; 
platinum  printing,  358.  Books  on 
photo -chemistiy,  360.  Table  of 
elements,  261 ;  of  chemical  fortnu- 
Ise  and  equivalence,  363.  Facts  to 
know:  Solubilities,  434;  chemi- 
cals which  spoil,  ^35;  sulphites, 
435 ;  alkalies,  caustic  and  carbon- 
ated, 436 ;  acids,  437 ;  potassium 
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Mlt8.438;  hypo,  ^;  water,  439; 
powaering  and  dissolving^  chemi- 
cals, 447. 
Children,  PhotocrtvliiiiC— A  new 
art.  282;  the  first  lesson,  282; 
child  love,  285;  making  friends, 
aSA;  environment,  385;  camera, 
386;  lenses,  287;  tripod  and  plates, 
a88;  backgrounds  and  illumina- 
tion, 289;  single  figures,  290; 
babies,  291 ;  the  smile,  39a;  groups, 
2Q2 ;  toys,  293 ;  posing,  394 ;  mul- 
tiple pictures,  ^;  flashlights,  396. 
Otilaren  oui-o/'doors  :  Some  sub- 
jects, 398;  exposures,  398;  back- 
grounds, 399 ;  mistakes  and  rem- 
edies, 300.  Studio  work :  Prepa- 
rations, 301 ;  babies,  302 ;  groups, 

Cmdlt  PllOtograpllllir  —  Argu- 
ment, A85 ;  chief  methods  in  use, 
486 ;  otner  methods,  488 ;  by  varia- 
tion of  exposure,  488:  various  ex- 
posure shutters,  488;  halation  and 
Its  cure,  489 ;  backed  plates,  490 ; 
illumination,  490 ;  solar  spectrum, 
40X ;  corrected  plates  needed,  493 ; 
tne  color  screen,  492 ;  testing  the 
screen,  494;  clouds  on  ordinary 
plates,  496 ;  screen  and  corrected 
plates  adjusted,  498;  how  the 
screen  helps,  499 ;  exposure,  499 ; 
development,  500 :  local  develop- 
ment, SOI ;  cloud  forms,  502 ;  sun- 
set and  moonlight  effects,  503; 
cloud  negatives  for  printing-in, 
504;  method  of  printmg-in,  506; 
masking  and  other  wrinkles,  507 ; 
printing  frames,  ^;  printing 
operations.  508;  copied  ne^tives, 
w ;  defective  skies,  51b ;  improv- 
\nz  negatives,  5x0. 

Collmears,  93, 435. 

Composition,  58H64. 

Conventions  — National,  334 ;  New 
England,  378 ;  Iowa,  480. 

Developers  —  Bromo-hydrochinon, 
II ;  eiko-hydro,  xi ;  pyro-soda, 
36  (substitute  sulphurous  for  sul- 
phuric in  this  formula) .  43. 

Distances,  Salomon**  table  of,  75. 

Electric  light  portraiture,  179. 
Emerson,  t)r.  P.  H..40, 177. 
Enlargement,tables  facilitating;,  160. 
Enlarging  (See  Bromide  printing). 
Exposure  shutters,  54,  — . 
Exposure  system— Yellott's,  65-82 ; 
in  pinhole  work,  182. 

Fllmi— Keeping  qualities,  43;  en- 
larging from,  156;  drying  roll 
films,  469. 


Flowen,  PhotormfUar  —  Com- 
positions indoors:  apparatus 
needed,  2;  plates,  3;  ray-filter,  3, 
12 ;  illumination  in  general,  4 ; 
backgrounds,  4;  preparing  the 
flowers,  5 ;  arrangement  and  fo- 
cusing, 6;  lig^hting,  7;  exposure, 
8,  12;  practical  experience,  9; 
developers  and  development,  10. 
Flowers^  life  sixe:  Modification 
of  apparatus,  12;  a  stand  for  ver- 
tical photography,  14:  avoiding 
reflections,  17 ;  a  focusing  device, 
17, 19;  temperature,  18;  lighting, 
20;  exposure,  21;  development, 
23;  photographing  flowers  pen- 
dent, 33 ;  special  lines  of  work, 
34.  Flowers  in  their  natural 
haunts :  tripods,  35 ;  camera  and 
lens,  26;  backing  plates,  27 :  use 
of  ray-filter,  27;  weather,  28;  il- 
lumination, 28 ;  wind,  29 ;  practi- 
cal work.  30;    reproducing  na- 

F  street 

61;  in 
6;  for 
flash- 
inte- 
rs 

F( 
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inent,333 ;  black  and  white  prinU, 
333:  close  framing,  334:  wooden 
and  oval  frames,  335 ;  the  passe- 
partout, 335-337;  cloth-covered 
frames  andtheir  making,  337-344 ; 
various  examples  of  framing,  344. 

Gum-UcliroilUlte  prlntlllg- Argu- 
ment. 399 ;  the  gum  print  defined, 
400  \  its  virtues,  401-403 ;  suiuble 
subjecu,  403 ;  how  to  Begin,  405 : 
choice  of  paper,  407 ;  sizing  and 
colloids,  408,  409;  the  bichro- 
mates, 409:  pigments,  410; 
brushes  and  other  tools,  411 ; 
coating  the  paper,  411-413;  dry- 
ing:. 413;  (an  alternative  process, 
413-415)  ;  brinting,  415;  develop- 
mentSj  416 :  fixing,  417  ;  finishing, 
418 ;  historical  sketch,  419.  Books 
on  the  process,  419. 

mteiiflfiaitios- Aigument,  loi ; 
preparations  for,  103;  methods: 
mercurial,  with  ammonia,  105; 
ammonium  sulphide,  106 ;  sodium 
sulphite, 107, 108 ;  ferrous  oxalate, 
109:  by  reaevelopment,  84;  with 
hydro-9uinone,  109;  with  metol, 
1x0;  with  gallic  acid,  xii;  mer- 
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cuTic-iodidc  method,  iix;  with 
potassio<7mnide  of  silver,  113: 
acfA,  X13;  with  mercury  and 
puitinwn,  1x4;  Wellington**  sil- 
ver method,  1x4;  Bau(gny*8  al- 
ternative method,  115 ;  with  cop- 
per, X15 ;  ferricyanide  and  nran- 
lom,  xx^;  lead,  xi6;  ammonium 
pexmlphate,  1x7.  Conipariaon  of 
netbods,  117;  local  intensifica- 
tion. xx8;  withuianinm,  119;  the 
final  washing,  lao.  Books  on  in- 
trtwifiratioo,  xa6.  Intensification 
of  bromide  prints,  166-X69;  of 
carbon  transparencies,  3x7;  of 
dood  nmUives,  six. 

Interiora,  focusing  dark,  174,  439. 

Ives  Krooaskop  system,  33. 


^ 


ipsa,  photogmphy  in,  X72. 
Sfaas  works,  177. 


Laapligfat  photography,  37. 
Leas-making  for  amateurs,  308. 
Light,  photogiBphing  against  the, 
436. 

Magnalinm  for  lens  mounts,  43. 

McLiesh,  Wm.,  276* 

Metric  system,  44^. 

Mitchell's  Intensifier,  107. 

■natlag  FrlBt»— Principles,  333 ; 
contrast  or  harmonv,  m ;  mount- 
ing surfaces,  ^5 ;  double  mount- 
iogi  3^1  wide  margins,  326; 
panorunic  mounting,  xxS\  con- 
txast  treatment,  337 ;  placing  the 
print,  338;  proportions,  320; 
mountants,  330 :  practical  details. 
33p;  prepared  and  decorated 
movttts,  331 ;  cut-out  mounts,  333 ; 
monntmg  without  cockling.  346. 

Moving  ot^ects  photographing, 
78-81- 

New  England  Convention,  278. 
Night  photography  outdoors,  87. 

Ownetriiip  of  negative,  38. 
OnCjie  irlmtiBgf  330-222. 

^ris  eachibitkm,  photography  at 
the,  38, 94^  MS,  X77, 306, 3x4. 

Phosphate  P.  O.  P.,  43, 91. 

PKotograpKlc  maslpmla- 
tl0BS— Weighing  and  measuring, 
439;  nse  of  hydrometer,  441; 
measuring  solids,  442;  by  parts, 
442;  use  of  metric  system,  443- 
4|6 :  makfaig  solutions,  i^7 ;  pow- 
deriqg  chemicals,  447 ;  diacolving 
solids,  44B;  measuring  without 
aeasuiCB,45o;  filtering  and  filter 


papers,  451;  making  up  devel 
opers,  toning  baths,  etc.,  453; 
labels  and  labeling.  4^ ;  cleaning 
bottles,  457 ;  measuring  quickly 
or  in  the  dark.  458;  cleaning 
dishes,  459 ;  heating  and  cooling 
solutions,  ^ ;  rocking  solutions, 
46X ;  washing  plates  and  prints. 
46X-466;  drymg  negatives  and 
prints,  466-468 ;  drying  roll  films, 
469.    Books  of  reference,  47X. 

Pinhole  exposures,  182. 

FUlA  9a9Cr  yrlmtUg —Varieties 
of  paper,  374 ;  sizing  and  salting, 
375;  arrowroot,  gelatine,  agar- 
agar,  arrowroot  and  gelatine, 
gum  arabic  and  resin  papers.  376- 
378;  Valenta's  resin  emulsion 
V^V^*  378:  sensitizing  solutions 
for  various  pspers,  %^  \  sensitiz- 
ing, 380;  printing,  300;  gold  and 
platinum  toning,  381, 383 ;  double 
toning,  382 ;  the  ammonio-nitrate 
process,  382 ;  toning  with  copper, 
383 ;  demons'  paper,  384 ;  alumi- 
num toning,  384;  fixing  plain 
paper  prints,  ^5.  Books  on  the 
processes,  386. 

Plate  speeds.  72,  x8o. 

Platinum  prints,  deariiig*  89*  230; 
platinum  toning,  258, 3^. 

Positive  films,  17$. 

Printing  in  the  sun,  329. 

Pyrol,932. 

BedictlQA  of  serttlTet.  120; 
Farmer's  method,  X2i ;  with  fer- 
ric-chloride, X22 ;  Belitzski*s  for- 
mula, X22 ;  with  ammonium  per- 
sulphate. 84,  X23:  with  cerium, 
X24;  with  potassium  permanga- 
nate, X25 ;  with  copper,  126.  Local 
reduction,  121,  120;  by  friction, 
X26.  Books  on  reduction,  126. 
Reduction  of  bromide  prints,  x66 ; 
of  cloud  negatives,  5x1. 

Retouching,  chemical,  234. 

Rontgen,  Professor,  40. 

San  Francisco  Salon,  305, 393, 520. 
Salon,  Third  Philadelphia.  515. 
Snow  scenes,  8^. 
Solar  eclipse  of  X900, 42, 132. 
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PHOTOQRAPHINQ 
FLOWERS  AND  TREES. 

What  more  interesting  and  iasdnatii^  brandi  of  pho- 
tograi^y  can  we  discuss  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
preservation,  in  enduring  form,  of  a  record  of  Nature's 
jewels  of  bloom,  bud  and  leaf  1  The  flowers  of  the  field 
attract  us,  in  their  native  environments ;  the  gems  of  the 
greenhouse  and  garden  also  afforc^  most  b^utiful  and 
available  materialfor  photography.  There  is  the  advan- 
tage of  a  great  diversity  of  form,  with  every  possible  grace 
in  shape  and  habit ;  there  is  the  whole  gamut  of  color  to 
be  considered,  from  purest  white  to  deepest  reds,  blues 
and  purples,  from  delicate  creamy  hues  to  flaunting 
orange,  with  all  the  intermediates  of  azure,  pink  and  yel- 
low. And  die  foliage  also  presents  much  of  mterest  in  the 
almost  infinite  variety  of  its  greens,  bronzes  and  browns. 

Every  resource  of  the  advanced  plate-maker  in  ortho- 
diromatism  is  needed;  every  tnck  of  exposure  and 
development  may  be  fully  employed.  While  the  subjects 
are  perhaps  more  facile  than  the  human  beings  upon 
whioi  ninety  per  cent  of  all  plates  are  exposed,  they  are 
by  no  means  immobile  or  undiangii^,  and  there  is  need 
to  bring  to  this  work  all  one's  knowtedge  of  light-action, 
all  one^s  experience  in  handling  shadows. 

Considered  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression,  flowers 
offer  many  advantages.  The  rarity  of  the  specimens  used 
is  of  no  special  importance,  and  often  the  commonest 
roadside  bloom  affords  material  for  the  best  work. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  point  at  the  outset,  even  though 
it  is  a  point  that  is  of  marked  importance  in  any  part  of 

eotography.  It  is  that  to  succeed  in  depicting  by  the 
IS  and  camera  the  forms  and  at  least  the  '*  color 
values  "  of  flowers  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  satisfactory 
and  expressive,  the  operator  must  love  the  flowers.  Treat 
fhem  as  matenal  only,  with  no  more  tenderness  than  is 
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shown  to  the  inanimate  doth  used  for  draping  a  model, 
and  you  will  never  catch  the  subdeties  of  beauty  that  are 
reserved  for  those. who  .are  moved  to  the  work  by  the 
charms  of  leaf,  bloom  and  fragrance. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  flower-photography, 
pursued  with  the  aforesaid'  love,  is  the  insight  it  gives  one 
mto  the  mysteries  and  the  elegancies  of  Mother  Nature, 
and  the  acquaintance  it  fosters  with  the  plants  and  trees 
of  one's  immediate  neighborhood.  A  vast  enlai^ement  of 
one's  horizon  follows  a  summer's  work  in  the  field  and 
meadow,  in  the  glen  and  forest,  and  the  portraying  of  the 
beauty  of  the  coddled  pets  of  the  florist  during  the  winter 
only  whets  the  enjoyment  of  the  first  trip  into  the  open 
flower  land  of  Spring ! 

But,  rhapsodizing  aside,  let  us  address  the  details  of 
the  subject,  which  quite  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
main  branches;  (i)  the  treatment  of  flowers  in  various 
compositions  iildoors ;  (2)  their  depiction  in  full  size  from 
individual' specimens ;  (3)  their  photography  outdoors, 
where  they  grow ;  and  (4)  the  photographmg  of  trees. 

PI  Discussmg  first,  t>ecause  it  is  easiest 

ComoaTitiana  ^^^  most  practiced,  the  photography  of 

*^^^~~^     flowers  in  various  compositions  indoors, 

I  ^g    inquire    at    the    outset   as    to    the 

apparatus  required  for  the  work. 

The  photographing  of  flowers  for  pleasure  does  not 
require  special'  or 'expensive  apparatus.  We  may  use  the 
camera  we  already  possess,  wnether  it  be  a  hand  or  stand 
camera,  provided  that  the  lens  is  of  reasonable  rapidity. 
The  size  of  the  picture-image,  compared  with  the  onginal, 
will  depend  on  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  which,  in  turn, 
has  a  aeflnite  relation  to  the  length  of  the  bellows  exten- 
sion. The  bellows  supplied  with  the  average  camera 
does  not  permit  a  picture-image  more  than  one-fourth 
natural  size ;  by  means  of  supplementary  lenses,  such  as 
the  Idecdy  or  Nehring^s  Ampliscope  No.  7,  an  enlai^ed 
image  may  be  obtained.  For  systematic  work,  however, 
the  familiar  5x7  camera  is  sugs:ested  as  a  happy  medium 
for  all  branches  of  flower  and  tree  photography,  and  a 
** long  focus"  folding  box,  with  bellows  extension  of  18 
or  20  inches,  will  meet  all  requirements.  It  should  be 
fitted  with  a  reversible  back,  single  swing  (enough  for 
any  camera !),  and  rising  and  horizontally  shifting  front. 

The  lens  question  is  one  of  much  importance.  Con- 
trary to  what  seemed  right,  and  certainly  contrary  to  the 
su^;gestions  of  lens-makers  of  good  intentions  and  repu- 
tations, I  have  found  that  a  medium  wide-angle  lens 
is  by  far  the  most  generally  serviceable  for  all  parts  of 
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flower  photography,  outdoors  and  indoors.  The  reason 
is  largely  concerned  with  the  greater  depth  of  focus  avail- 
able at  a  given  opening,  and  there  are  other  advantages 
which  will  appear  as  the  subject  develops.  A  Zeiss 
Series  IV,  a  Morrison  Wide- Angle — any  good  lens  of 
not  over  6^  or  7  inches  focus  for  a  5x7  plate ^will  do 
good  service.  Of  course  there  are  special  conditions 
which  will  require  the  use  of  a  lens  of  longer  focus ;  and 
if  the  wide-angle  lens  selected  is  either  symmetrical  or 
"convertible,"  one  of  its  elements  will  sometimes  prove 
very  serviceable.  One  thing  is  worth  attention  in  choos- 
ing a  lens  for  flower  photography.  Get  one  with  an  iris 
diaphragm,  in  which  the  diaphragm  opens  up  to  the  full 
diameter  of  the  lens.  This  is  of  great  service  in  focusine, 
enabling  the  correct  focus  to  be  obtained  far  more  quickly 
and  avoiding  the  eye-strain  which  will  be  felt  if  one  has 
to  grope  around  on  the  groimd-glass  for  an  image  focused 
indoors  at /J  12  or  smaller. 

Any  good  tripod  will  do,  of  course,  but  for  indoor  work 
some  form  of  camera  stand  which  can  be  readily  shifted 
in  a  horizontal  plane  is  far  more  serviceable  than  any 
tripod.  Visions  of  vexation  cross  the  writer's  mind  when 
he  remembers  the  manv  times  he  has  kicked  his  tripod 
out  of  a  laboriously  obtained  position  while  preparing 
for  exposure  on  fast  wilting  flowers !  A  regular  studio 
camera  stand  is  excellent  for  indoor  work,  or  a  stand  may 
be  improvised  with  boxes  and  a  small  table,  the  camera 
taking  its  place  on  top,  unfastened  The  special  form  of 
camera  stand  and  exposing  frame  combined,  described 
on  page  14,  is  supenor  for  this  work,  and  the  earnest 
operator  will  probably  provide  himself  with  this  stand 
or  some  equivalent  apparatus. 

Orthochromatic  plates  are  far  better  for 
Plates.  flower  photography  than  plain  plates, 
because  most  flowers  have  some  shades 
of  yellow,  and  all  green  foliage  is  better  rendered  with 
them.  A  ray-filter  is  no^  an  advantage  save  for  deep 
orange  and  for  blue  shades,  for  with  the  best  rapid 
isochromatic  plates,  in  themselves  quite  sensitive  to  yel- 
low and  slighdy  repellant  to  blue,  the  additional  restraint 
of  even  a  much  diluted  bichromate  cell  will  over  empha- 
size the  yellow  shades,  giving  even  a  bright  canary  the 
same  density  on  the  plate  as  pure  white.  If  blue  flowers 
are  to  be  pictured,  however,  the  ray-filter  becomes  essen- 
tial. A  g[lass  cell,  filled  with  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  po- 
tassium bichromate,  10 parts  to  i,ocx>  parts,  will  be  found 
satisfactory.  The  ray-niter  sent  out  by  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.  is  now  filled  with  this  standard  solution. 
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For  indoor  work,  a  rapid  plate  is  desirable,  becanse 
when  the  relatively  faint  hght  is  considered  in  connection 
with  the  »nall  stop  often  necessary  to  secure  proper  depth 
of  focus,  the  exposure  is  prolonged  to  minutes,  and  a 
slow  plate  gives  far*  too  much  chance  for  the  flowers  to 
sink  down,  wilt  or  shake,  and  it  also  puts  an  unreason- 
able strain  upon  the  patience  of  the  photo^pher.  The 
Cramer  Instanianeous  IsochromaHc  plate  is  tound  very 
satisfactory  for  this  work.  In  Enj^land  the  Edwards  or 
Cadetts  Spectrumj^^Xss  are  equivalent 

Tne  location  for  the  indoor  work  is 

lUumlnatioo.  important  To  begin  with,  a  skylight  is 
not  required ;  it  is  even  a  disadvantage. 
A  room  with  two  windows,  either  opposite  or  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  each  other,  these  windows  provided  with  white 
^ades — and  opaque  shades  also,  if  it  can  be  so  arranged 
— is  the  proper  thine.  If  one  of  the  windows  faces  the 
north,  and  if  the  walk  of  the  room  are  white  or  any  light 
color,  so  much  the  better.  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  am 
sadly  heterodox  in  suegestine  two  sources  of  light,  but 
wait ;  the  operator  will  see  what  the  use  of  two  windows 
is,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  shut  of!  superfluous  light  than  to 
struggle  along  with  half  enough.  If  you  can't  get  north 
windows,  take  any  other  aspect  The  principal  thing 
is  to  have  plenty  of  light  from  some  direction,  and  to 
have  it  under  control. 

In  addition  to  the  room,  accessories 

Backgrounds,  of  several  pieces  of  cardboard,  the  full 
22  X  28  size,  or  larger  if  possible,  will  be 
needed,  these  cards  to  oe  both  white  and  dark.  The 
mounting  card  known  as  *' carbon  black*'  is  most  excel- 
lent as  a  dark  surface ;  and  a  large  shaded  "Rembrandt** 
mount  will  also  t)e  found  of  much  utility.  The  back- 
grounds must  be  free  from  gloss,  else  one  has  an  extra 
trouble  on  hand  when  there  are  enough  other  items  of 
botiier  I  A  dark  gray  cloth  of  rather  smooth,  even  tex- 
ture— as  serge  or  flannel,  or,  what  is  even  better,  felt — 
forms  a  very  useful  background ;  but  it  must  be  so  kept 
as  to  be  free  from  sharp  folds.  One  of  the  very  first 
things  the  flower  operator  needs  to  do  is  to  photograph 
the  various  backgrounds,  or  pieces  of  them,  all  together, 
so  that  a  comparative  view  of  their  various  tone  values 
may  be  had. 

iSeveral  of  the  best  workers  lean  strongly  to  either  pure 
white  or  dead  black  backgrounds — ^the  former  obtained 
by  white  cardboard  and  the  latter  the  result  of  the  use  of 
black  velvet  While  these  adepts  get  some  charming 
effects  with  the  violent  contrasts  thus  afforded,  the  novice 
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is  advised  to  study  first  the  neutral  grounds,  arisinfi:  from 
the  use  of  the  gray  doth  above  suggested,  and  then  to 
work  also  with  the  shaded  "Rembrandt"  card,  before 
attacking  the  white  and  black  efifects.  The  shaded  or 
neutral  grounds  are  richly  artistic,  they  are  far  more 
easily  reproduced  by  half-tone  if  typo|;raphic  use  is  ever 
made  of  the  photograph,  and  they  ^ve  a  vast  field  for 
interesting  graduated  effects  by  vai^mg  the  lighting. 

Next  to  be  provided  for  this  branch  of 
VaaeSy  etc  the  work  are  vases  or  receptacles  for  the 
flower  compositions.  These  are  best  if 
severely  plain  and  simple — ^it  is  not  the  photography  of 
ceramics  we  are  undertaking,  and  an  elaborate  vase  or 
pitcher  will  sorely  divert  interest  from  the  blossoms  it  is 
merely  to  hold  in  place.  Strais^t,  plain,  clear  glass 
vases  are  most  excellent,  especially  those  of  few  curves. 
There  should  be  several  vases :  one  with  a  narrow  neck 
for  single  flowers,  as  a  rose  specimen ;  another  with  wide 
opening,  for  a  bunch  of  daisies  or  the  like.  A  heavy 
beer  glass  is  often  a  joy  in  this  use.  Cut  glass  must  be 
very  sparingly  used,  or  the  brilliant  facets  will  make  all 
the  picture.  Plain  earthenware  or  dark  blue  dull-glazed 
mugs  afiPord  much  variety  and  some  good  effects.  The 
exquisitely  shaped  and  low-priced,  undecorated  earthen 
bowls  obtainable  at  stores  dealing  in  Japanese  ^oods 
offer  many  possibilities  in  preparing  flower  compositions. 
SmaU  pitchers  are  excellent  for  some  uses ;  flat  dishes  of 
oblong  shape  are  also  useful  in  some  compositions.  Of 
the  main  importance  is  simplicity  in  form  and  in  char- 
acter ;  keep  mat  in  mind,  and  bo&  will  selection  be  sim- 
plified and  expense  be  restrained. 

Prenarififf  With  the  camera,  plates,  backgrounds 
t^lsuhi^t.  ^^^  vases  ready,  we  may  now  look  out 
auDject  £^j.  Q^j.  material.  We  are  dealing  with 
perishable  things,  and  they  demand  the  most  careful 
handling  if  we  are  to  catch  their  evanescent  charms  upon 
the  sensitive  plate.  To  start  with,  let  us  take  flowers  of 
considerable  stapng  qualities.  Carnations  may  be  had 
almost  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  and  if  they  have  not 
"stayed  "  too  long  with  the  florist  before  you  get  them, 
they  will  afford  good  practice.  It  may  be  thous^ht  an 
advantage  if  the  worker  is  permitted  to  pick  the  flowers 
from  the  plants,  takine  them  immediately  before  the 
camera.  It  is  not  an  advantage,  but  the  contrary.  The 
ideal  plan  is  to  cut,  not  pull  or  break  off,  the  flowers  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  has  touched  them,  and  to 
put  them  at  once  into  fresh  water,  a  few  de^jees  warmer 
than  the  dark,  cool  cellar  or  other  location  m  which  they 
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should  then  be  placed  for  an  hour  or  so.  So  treated* 
they  will  fill  up  with  water,  and  be  then  in  fine  condition 
to  stand  handling  and  photographing.  Even  the  most 
delicate  and  shy  wild  flowers  may  be  revived  when  quite 
wilted  if  treated  upon  this  plan,  remembering^,  too,  that 
moving  dry  air  will  wilt  them  faster  than  anythmg  else. 

If  the  flowers  must  be  transported  any  distance  before 
photographing,  be  sure  to  have  them  wrapped  in  paraf- 
fine  paper,  or  packed  in  a  tin  box  so  that  evaporation  is 
checked.  They  may  wilt  slightly  from  the  confinement, 
but  when  the  stems  are  cut  off,  the  flowers  placed  in 
lukewarm  water  and  then  stood  for  an  hour,  or  even  over 
nieht,  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  away  from  moving  air,  they 
will  almost  surely  revive,  and  often  improve. 

Let  me  say  here  that  in  some  years  of  loving  work  with 
flowers,  I  have  never  observed  the  so-called  heliotropic 
or  sun-following  movement  during  exposure.  I  have 
been  told  that  my  flowers  would  turn  toward  the  sun,  and 
that  thev  would  also  expand  during  even  a  brief  expo- 
sure ;  I  have  been  gravely  informed  by  one  who  poseci  as 
an  authority  that  the  onfy  time  a  flower  could  be  photo- 
graphed was  within  fifteen  minutes  after  it  had  been  cut, 
uie  blossom  then  being  in  a  state  of  shock  which  would 
keep  it  still!  But  these  and  other  theories  have  fallen 
before  the  common  sense  of  practice;  and  the  simple 
plans  above  mentioned  will  enable  anyone  who  loves 
flowers  to  keep  them  and  handle  them  in  photographing. 
Keep  the  hanos  off,  though,  as  much  as  possible ;  the  less 
any  flower  is  touched,  the  better  it  will  "  stand  up." 

To  return  now  to  our  carnations.  Get  for  a  start,  and 
for  comfort,  several  white  and  several  of  a  rather  deep 
pink,  not  red ;  and  H  you  can  manage  it,  obtain  some 
unopened  buds  and  some  of  the  peculiar  glaucous  green 
foliage.  When  they  are  filled  up  with  water,  as  before 
noted,  arrange  them  in  a  vase. 
Amnffemenf  ^°^  ^^  ^^^^  "°^  ^^"^  particularly  diffi- 
fScuSbI^  ^^^*  *^  arrange  flowers  agreeably  in  a 
rocusmg.  ^^^^  Neither  is  it,  for  some  people,  with 
some  flowers,  for  some  purposes.  But  here  we  are  **  up 
against'*  our  first  technical  difficulty.  Get  the  arrange- 
ment made,  put  the  vase  with  its  flowers  on  the  table  or 
box  placed  to  support  it,  put  behind  it  the  background 
selected,  and  then  focus  the  lens  upon  it  It  will  at  once 
be  seen,  if  in  a  strong  enough  lignt,  that  a  sharp  focus 
cannot  be  obtained  upon  all  me  flowers,  because,  if  there 
are  a  dozen  carnations  with  long  stems  in  the  vase,  th^ 
occupy  a  space,  from  back  to  front,  of  perhaps  ten  to  fii- 
.teen  mches.    Ctf  course,  by  stopping  down  the  lens  more 
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depth  of  focus  is  noted,  but  probably  not  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  flowers  in  the  front  or  back,  or  both,  from  being 
most  distressingly  ''fuzzy."  It  will  be  found  that  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  rearrange  the  flowers  in  a  plane 
parallel  with  the  lens  and  ground  glass.  Probably  a  fine 
cylindrical  arrangement  has  been  made,  but  we  need,  to 
get  sharp  results,  a  fan-shaped  arrangement.  With  much 
patience  this  can  be  made,  and  so  made  as  to  seem  on 
the  ground  glass  to  be  natural,  and  free  from  stiffness. 
The  difficulty  of  knowing  what  point  to  focus  upon  with 
the  lens  "wide  open"  may  be  surmounted  by  selecting  a 
point  slightly  in  front  of  the  center  (on  a  plane  parallel 
with  the  ground  glass)  and  focusing  sharply  upon  that : 
for  as  the  smaller  stop  increases  the  c^th,  it  will  be  found 
to  do  so  equally  each  way.  An  engraved  white  card 
with  fine  sharp  lines,  or  any  paper  with  a  sharp  line 
drawn,  printed  or  engraved  upon  it,  will  enable  the  focus 
to  be  obtained  very  quickly,  if  it  is  placed  on  a  flower  at 
the  selected  point,  and  focused  upon.  Don't  forget  to 
remove  it,  however,  before  exposure  ! 

JAahtinr  When  once  arranged  to  your  satisfac- 

tfae  Suh^M^  faction — or  as  near  to  it  as  you  can 
'  attain !— the  lighting  becomes  important. 
If  you  are  workii^  near  a  nomi  window,  take  a  position 
with  the  camera  which  will  bring  the  flowers  a  litde  to 
one  side  of  the  direct  light  Do  not,  for  such  a  subject, 
photograph  full  at  the  carnation,  in  the  direct  line  ot  the 
light;  some  shadows  must  be  "hidden"  in  the  flowers, 
if  they  are  to  have  any  form.  If  both  white  and  pink 
flowers  are  in  the  composition,  endeavor  to  turn  the 
white  flowers  away  from  the  strongest  lip^ht— they  are  so 
very  easily  over-exposed.  By  halTshuttmg  the  eyes,  the 
shadows  can  be  seen  Hooking  at  the  flowers,  of  course, 
from  the  position  of  the  lens),  if  there  are  any ;  ijf  not, 
move  the  whole  arran^ment  until  shadows  can  be  noted, 
e^>ecially  in  the  white  flowers.  Remember  that  the 
white  flowers  need  to  be  lighted  less  than  the  pink,  if 
possible;  and  that  the  foliage  needs  full  light 

If  the  work  is  being  done  by  one  window,  oy  all  means 
use  a  white  reflector  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  source  of 
light,  to  throw  soft  light  into  the  shadows.  If  two  win- 
dows are  available,  the  second  one  may  be  partially 
screened,  admitting  only  enough  light  to  soften  the 
shadows.  I  have  made  hundr^  of  successful  flower 
photographs  in  a  studio  where  the  light  comes  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  sometimes  great  help  has  been  had 
by  admitting  the  opposite  light  for  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
exposure,  to  round  the  image  and  soften  the  shadows.     ^ 
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With  these  points  decided,  the  focas 
Bzposore.  obtained,  the  proper  stop  set  (and  it  will 
usually  be  found  necessary  to  work  with 
a  rather  small  opening,  ssly/Iso  or  /l42)^  the  exposure 
must  be  decided  upon.  Those  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
an  exposure  meter  will,  of  course,  take  its  guidance, 
though  the  necessity  for  avoiding  any  loss  of  time  will 
suggest  the  simplest  means  and  the  promptest  action.  A 
plan  which  has  been  foimd  very  satisfactory  in  practice 
and  which  has  the  advantage  of  cultivating  and  disciplin- 
ing one's  judgment,  is  to  adopt  what  may  be  called  an 
exposure  .A^/tTT,  and  to  calculate  from  this  what  exposure 
to  give.  For  instance,  on  this  carnation  subject,  we  m^ 
have  a  li^ht  which  by  experiment  has  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  fully  exposed  portrait  negative,  with  a  fast 
plate  and  a  wide-open  lens,  m  say  three  seconds.  Now 
the  lens  is  stopped  down  to  ^^30— that  is  16  times  the 
exposure ;  also,  we  have  possibly  cut  of!  some  of  the 
lieht  to  gain  softness,  and  we  are  working  with  say  a 
Cramer  Instantaneous  IsochromaHc  plate,  which  is  25 
per  c^it  slower  than  the  fastest  For  the  last  two  items 
we  add  another  second  to  the  basis,  and  dedde  the 
exposure  as  4X16=264  seconds.  Both  prudence  and 
experience  dictate  a  little  for  leeway,  and  we  give  an 
exposure  of  75  seconds,  remaining  absolutely  stilTduring 
this  time,  to  avoid  shalcing  the  nowers. 

The  development,  at  least  at  first,  should  follow 
immediately,  if  at  all  possible,  as  in  no  other  way  can 
experience  be  obtained  so  quickly  and  cheaply.  Having 
made  a  full  note  of  all  the  arcumstances — name  A 
flower,  lens,  stop,  plate,  time  of  day,  character  of  light 
(whether  bright  sun,  hazy  sun,  cloudy  bright  or  cloudy 
dull  outside),  and  length  of  exposure,  we  take  our 
holder  to  the  dark-room,  and,  caremlly  dusting  the  plate, 
pour  on  it  the  selected  developer. 

For  flower  photographs,  delicacy  is  more  often  wanted 
than  brilliancy,  and  hence  the  developer  should  be  one 
which  will  not  give  a  "hard'*  negative.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  worker  has  had  some  previous  experience,  and 
has  control  of  his  developer,  so  that  he  will  know  when 
to  stop  or  when  to  push.  We  have  white  carnations  and 
pink  ones;  we  must  not  have  both  come  up  equally 
strong  as  to  density.  The  foliage  should  not  be  too 
much  accentuated'  if  flowers  and  foliage  are  alike, 
over-exposure  is  plainly  indicated.  The  "Universal** 
developisr  described  on  page  11  I  find  satisfactory. 

The  carnation  composition,  will  doubdess  keep  in  order 
for  another  exposure,  in  which  the  faults  of  the  first 
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n^ative,  if  any  appear,  mav  be  corrected.  If  dream- 
stances  prevent  immediate  development,  it  will  be  best 
to  make  two  exposures  at  first,  giving  each  a  different 
timing,  and  noting  the  result  for  experience.  By  expos- 
ing a  dozen  plates  upon  various  subjects  in  the  same 
place,  under  aiffering[  conditions  as  to  light  and  time  of 
day,  we  will  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  time  required, 
and  accumulate  also  some  experience  in  the  handling  of 
the  light 

I  have  sugpnested  a  trial  with  white  and  pink  carnations. 
If  the  n^;ative  shows  a  flat  black  shape  for  the  white 
flower,  the  lighting  has  been  defective,  and  will  need  to 
be  carefully  studied  before  usin^  another  plate.  Particu- 
larly is  this  important  in  workmg  with  white  and  lieht 
flowers.  To  show  white  we  must  show  shadows,  ana  a 
flat  front  light  will  not  do  this.  A  good  way  to  get 
information  without  using  plates  is  to  pass  cards  of  both* 
dark  and  light  shades  between  the  source  of  light  and 
the  flowers,  keeping  the  eyes  fastened,  meanwhile,  on  the 
flowers  and  notmg  the  play  of  shadows.  Sometimes  the 
excess  of  light  comes  from  above,  and  a  portion  of  the 
window  must  be  screened  off.  In  a  room  with  white 
walls  and  two  windows  there  is  usually  a  very  strong 
diffused  light,  and  to  get  the  modeling  and  form  of  white 
flowers,  dark  shades  must  be  used. 

Q^jj^  Havii^  worked  out  the  problems  of 

«j*3^^     exposure  and  of  lighting  upon  the  much 

"*P*^"^*'  enduring  carnations,  other  flowers  may 
be  taken,  and  especially  other  colors.  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  a  dozen  or  so  plates  used  upon  logical 
and  consistent  experiments,  even  if  but  one  good  nega- 
tive results,  will  he  found  to  have  been  well  used ;  for  an 
ounce  of  practical  es^rience  is  worth  many  pounds  of 
haphazard  attempt  Get  your  experience  first,  and  get 
the  results  down  on  paper,  noting  carefully  every  detail 
of  plate,  lens,  stop,  time,  exposure  and  development 

Shades  of  yellow  may  be  well  experimented  with  next. 
Yellow  carnations  can  De  had,  of  rather  a  light  hue,  and 
they  are  mostly  striped  with  red.  Make  a  composition  of 
white  and  yellow,  and,  of  course,  use  isochromatic  plates. 
Do  not  be  satisfied  until  a  negative  is  obtained  which 
shows  for  the  yellow  a  lower  color  value  than  a  white. 
A  bud  of  the  Jrrle  desjardins  rose,  easily  obtained  from 
any  live  florist,  will  g;ive  a  very  good  shade  of  floral 
>^low ;  or,  if  the  experimenter  is  working  in  the  growing 
time,  common  dandelions  will  give  a  deeper  yellow  to  try 
upon.  While  getting  this  first  experience,  keep  to  the 
arrangements  01  flowers  in  vase,  leaving  the  more  artistic 
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compositions  for  the  later  time  when  a  certain  basis  of 
technique  shall  have  t>een  established. 

It  will  be  discovered  soon  that  the  deeper  yellow  shades 
require  considerably  longer  exposure,  and  will  stand  a 
much  stronger  li^hung.  Also,  it  will  appear  that  shadows 
are  far  more  easily  obtained,  so  that  the  character  of  the 
lighting  may  have  to  be  considerably  modified. 

Now  come  to  the  brilliant  reds  of  nature,  which,  alas, 
are  anything  but  brilliant  on  the  developed  plate,  even 
though  showing  so  crisply  upon  the  ground  glass  in  vivid 
hues.  They  are  the  despair  of  the  photographer,  for,  as 
is  well  known,  red  rays  have  but  little  influence  upon  the 
most  sensitive  photographic  plate.  And  the  brightness  of 
scarlet,  which  is  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  green  of 
the  leaves,  drops  to  a  flat  level  with  the  tones  of  the 
.same  leaves  wnen  with  difficulty  fastened  upon  the 
•photographic  plate. 

But  we  must  photograph  the  red  posies,  and  do  the 
best  we  can.  When  a  purely  panchromatic  plate  is  de- 
vised, the  work  will  be  easier,  I  hope. 

Taking,  then,  a  red  carnation  for  experiment,  and  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  accompanying  it  with  a  yellow 
one,  let  us  make  the  trial.  There  neeabe  now  no  hunt- 
ing for  shadows — the  chemistry  of  our  work  provides 
plenty  of  them — and  we  want  the  most  brilliant  and 
penetrative  light  we  can  have,  short  of  sunlight.  It  must 
shine  right  into  the  red  flowers,  too ;  and  here  is  a  chance 
for  a  very  neat  bit  of  operating.  If  at  all  possible,  get 
the  strongest  light  on  the  red  flower,  a  weaker  light  on 
the  yellow  flower,  and  still  less  on  the  foliage.  If  the 
latter  gets  the  light  and  the  exposure  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  red,  it  will  not  be  of  green  value 
on  the  finishea  print,  but  white.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
either  light  the  red  flowers  more  brilliantly  by  locally- 
directed  light  reflected  from  a  small  hand-mirror,  or, 
giving  the  whole  composition  a  brilliant  light,  to  shade 
locally  the  foliage  and  the  yellow  flower.  This  latter, 
the  easier  plan,  can  be  managed  with  a  card,  or  palm- 
leaf  fan,  or  anything  which  will  intercept  and  soften  part 
of  the  light.  To  so  place  the  red  flowers  in  the  arrange- 
ment that  they  get  the  most  direct  light  is  ususilly 
quite  feasible,  and  this  will  sometimes  be  sufficient. 

Q      J  For  shades  of  red,  the  exposure  basis 

«ad  must  be  much  longer— from  three  to  six 

n^..i^^.»^*    times  that  required  for  white  and  pink. 

Development  j^  developing,  detail  in  the  red  must  be 

coaxed  out  by  every  art  of  the  photographer,  while  at 

the  same  time,  bromide  will  probably  b^  needed,  locally 
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applied,  to  restrain  over-exposure  on  the  ^reen  and  the 
yeUow.  It  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  obtaui  satisfactory 
pictures  of  red  flowers  in  a  weak  light,  even  with  lone 
exposures,  and  it  is  a  well-known  rule  that  length  <h 
exposure  does  not  present  an  equivalent  for  brilliancy  of 

O>mbinations  of  red  and  white  flowers  are  almost  im- 
possible, photographically,  for  the  exposure  necessary  to 
get  any  sort  of  detail  on  the  red  will  almost  fatally  over- 
expose the  lighter  hues.  If  it  must  be  done,  try  to  light 
the  reds  locally,  as  before  directed,  and  in  development 
work  for  restraint.  The  formula  given  bv  Cramer  as 
"Bromo-Hvdrochinon,"  is  most  excellent  for  this  work, 
and,  indeed,  for  all  over-exposures. 

g^^  I:  Distilled  or  ice  water,  25  ounces; 

Hyd^^^^   sulphite  of  sodium  (pure,  crystals),  3 

njrurowuuuu  ^^^^^5 .  hvdrochmon,  >i  ounce ;  bromide 
of  potassium,  X  ounce.  II :  Distilled  or  ice  water,  25 
ounces ;  carbonate  of  soda  (dry),  3  ounces. 

For  use,  take  equal  parts  of  I  and  II.  Use  full  strength ; 
and  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  ten  or  more  times  a 
normal  exposure,  start  with  used  developer,  or  with  half 
the  quantity  of  II. 

For  ordinary  work  I  believe  in  and  use  the  following : 
Uni  timul         (Dissolve  in  order  given.)   I:  Distilled 

Jr~?~     or  ice  water,  24  ounces ;  metol,  i  drachm ; 

Lieveioper.  eikonogen,  i  drachm;  hydrochinon,  i 
drachnv^  sulphite  of  s<xlium  (pure,  crystals),  2X  ounces ; 
citric  acid,  15  grains;  bromide  of  potassium,  5  grains. 
Di^olve  with  Uie  aid  of  gentle  heat ;  leave  stand  a  half 
day  after  solution  is  apparentlv  complete,  and  filter  into 
8-ounce  botdes.  II :  Distillea  or  ice  water,  12^  ounces ; 
carbonate  of  soda  (dry),  ^  ounce. 

For  use  take  i jounces  of  I,  >^  ounce  of  II  and  2 
ounces  of  water,  using  a  few  drops  of  10  per  cent  bromide 
solution  if  plates  do  not  work  clear.  In  summer,  increase 
quantity  of  water  as  needed ;  and  for  over-exposure,  use 
less  II  and  more  bromide.  The  used  developer  mav 
well  be  kept  in  a  full  bottle,  tightly  corked,  and  is  excel- 
lent for  starting  development. 

With  normal  exposure,  and  in  a  temperature  of  70 
degrees  Fahr.,  the  image  should  begin  to  appear  in  from 
45  to  60  seconds,  and  development  may  be  continued  five 
minutes  or  more.  Detail  may  be  coaxed  out  bv  the  use  of 
fresh  developer,  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
A  few  trials  will  soon  show  the  proper  point  to  which  to 
carry  development.  The  **  Bromo-Hydrochinon"  may 
be  applied  for  a  moment  to  gain  density,  if  necessary. 
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Th«  tisA  of  '^^  treatment  of  blues  must  be  taken 
-  Sl«  wTii?.  ^P  with  the  ray-filter  if  approximately 
a  Ray-Pilter.  ^^  ^i^^^  ^^^^  are  to  be  had.     The 

various  trade  screens  are  available,  and  the  special  prep- 
aration of  a  bichromate  cell  has  been  described  on  page 
3.  This  ray-filter  will  len|:then  the  exposure  about 
two-and-a-half  times.  Pansies  afford  the  most  easily 
obtained  material  for  experiments  in  working  blues,  and 
they,  at  the  same  time,  give  all  the  shades  of  yelloM^  with 
some  odd  hues  which  may  be  studied  to  great  profit 

With  some  experience  gained  in  the  handling  of  flowers 
of  various  colors,  the  work  of  artistic  composition  can  be 
profitably  taken  up.  A  bowl  full  of  violets  (and  here 
the  ray-filter  is  essential),  a  great  American  Beaufy  rose 
dropped  on  a  snowy  table-cover,  daisies  and  buttercups 
in  various  arrangements — ^there  is  no  limit  to  the  beau- 
tifiil  pictures  tl^t  can  be  made.  The  springtime  will 
bring  a  host  of  opportunities,  and  the  exquisite  fruit-tree 
blossoms,  the  fresh  opening  leaves  of  many  greens,  all 
invite  and  tickle  the  photographic  nerve.  Take  your 
camera  with  you,  and  it  will  show  you  new  beauties  in 
the  great  world  out-of-doors,  while  the  flower  reminis- 
cences on  your  plates  will  serve  many  a  need,  give  many 
a  pleasant  hour toyour friends  cmd yourself. 

Plowera  second  division  of  our  subject — 

"LifS^aSft.  ^®  photography  of  flowers  in  "  life* -size, 
-owe-  Q^  nearly  so— presents  many  interesting 
problems,  and  some  features  of  comparative  novelty. 
One  has  only  to  call  to  mind  the  average  natural  size 
photo^ph  as  accomplished  by  the  professional  with  a 
portrait  lens,  to  know  that  such  productions  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  from  every  standpoint 

This  work  differs  essentially  fix>m  ordi- 

.  Apparatna. .  nary  view  and  composition  photography 
in  that  some  special  apparatus  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success.  A  suitable  tens  and  a  camera 
box  of  sufficient  bellows  extension  cannot  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  success  is  made  far  more  practicable  and  cer- 
tain if  a  special  form  of  camera  stand  is  employed. 
When  we  come  to  work  in  natural-size  photography,  the 
difficulty  as  to  obtaining  sufficient  depth  of  focus  becomes 
acute.  A  handsome  American  Beaufy  rose,  for  instsmce, 
in  its  rich  setting  of  foliage,  carelessly  inserted  in  a 
graceful  narrow-necked  vase,  is  a  fine  object  and  would 
afford  a  charming  photograph  on  an  8  x  10  plate— if  only 
a  reasonable  sharpness  could  be  had  over  a  sufficient 
part  of  the  suriace.  Try  the  experiment,  as  to  arrange- 
ment, and  when  the  composition  is  completed,  measure 
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the  depth  of  focus  which  would  be  required  to  eet  the 
flower  sharp,  and  the  leaves  free  from  excessive  "*  fuzzi- 
ness. ' '  It  will  be  seen  that  a  lens  which  would  give  from 
6  to  10  inches  of  acceptably  sharp  focus  at  fuU  size  is 
required:  and  this  is  opti^ly,  as  well  as  practically, 
impossible,  even  with  tne  smallest  diaphras^  and  a 
consequently  lonfi"  exposure.  Promptly  the  i&a,  comes, 
to  get  the  rose  flat  against  somethmg,  and  thus  reduce 
the  depth  required.  We  proceed  to  put  it  up  against 
a  t>ackground,  only  to  discover  that  uie  flower  resents 
such  treatment  strongly,  losing  much  of  its  grace.  We 
also  find,  if  we  make  an  exposure,  that  the  badcground  is 
much  in  evidence,  and  that  unpleasantly  heavy  shadows 
obtrude  themselves.  It  is  also  noted  m  following  the 
suggestions  given  in  previous  pages  as  to  lighting,  that  it 
is  l^d  to  manage  so  as  to  avoid  flatness. 

If  we  could  lay  the  rose  dovm  and  look  at  it  with  the 
camera  in  a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  position,  several 
of  the  first-named  difiiculdes  would  disappear ;  and  if 
we  could  secure  the  flower  practicaUy  floating  in  the  air, 
so  that  the  hard  background  shadows  were  eliminated, 
the  balance  of  the  troubles  would  be  at  an  end.  Just 
this  can  be  accomplished  with  a  form  of  vertical  camera 
stand,  to  which  is  attached  a  plate-glass  exposing  sur- 
face or  platform ;  and  the  vertical  apparatus,  if  made 
easily  portable,  will  also  help  greatly  in  giving  perfect 
control  of  the  lighting.  Several  such  forms  of  apparatus 
are  hereafter  described  and  illustrated. 

For  consistency's  sake,  we  may  well  b^;in  to  consider 
our  apparatus  by  taking  up  the  lens  question.  For  nat- 
ural-size work  a  wide-angle  lens  is  a  necessity,  not  a  mere 
convenience.  A  study  of  lenses,  in  connection  with  No.  i 
of  The  Photo-Miniature,  will  explain  whjr,  wherefore 
we  do  not  discuss  the  optics  of  it  A  larger-sized  camera 
than  5x7  will  be  found  very  desirable  also,  because  of 
the  obvious  limitations  when  one  takes  up  lar^  flowers. 
The  whole-plate  size,  6^x8>^,  is  my  lavonte  for  this 
work,  and  a  lens  of  good  quality  which  does  not  exceed 
7^  inches  focal  len&;tn  is  about  nght  to  use  with  it  With 
such  a  lens,  and  a  bellows  which  will  extend  to  18  or  20 
inches,  at  least  we  are  well  equipped. 

The  camera  cx)x  should  have  a  rising  and  shifting  front, 
and  a  single  swing.  It  will  be  found  to  be  a  frest  advan- 
tage if  the  rising  nront  is  operated  by  a  tension  screw  so 
that  it  mav  be  held  exactiy  where  it  is  wanted,  rather  than 
controlled  by  a  stud  working  in  a  ratchet,  whereby  the 
movement  is  in  certain  arbitrary  distances.  When  flowers 
are  once  arranged  before  the  lens,  we  want  every  facility 
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for  locatinp:  the  view  on  the  plate  without  disturbing  the 
fragile  subjects  themselves. 

Vertical  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  appliances  for  looking 

Stands  Rtc     downward  with  the  camera.    There  are 

stanoB,  iLtc.    ggygral  such  devices,  and  nearly  every 

worjcer  of  much  experience  has  some  sort  of  a  plan  or 

machine,  more  or  less  useful  and  practicable.    By  far  the 

best  is  the  form  illustrated  in  Fig.  i.    This  is  a  studio 


Fig.  1. 

camera  stand,  suited  for  many  uses.  It  is  perfectly 
adapted  for  horizontal,  as  well  as  vertical  work,  and  by 
the  addition  of  a  couple  of  supporting  sticks  and  a  cloth 
to  shut  out  superfluous  light,  together  with  a  turn-table 
device  for  holding  negatives,  it  becomes  a  most  excellent 
lantern-slide  and  transparency  apparatus.  This  is  men- 
tioned because  many  who  would  hardly  feel  like  havine 
such  a  stand  made  for  flower  photography  alone  win 
find  it  entirely  practicable  in  its  combinecl  usefulness. 
Indeed,  no  one  witli  much  studio  work,  such  as  the 
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photographing  of  various  objects  of  small  size,  copying 
m  any  size,  enlamng,  lantern-slide  and  transparency 
making,  can  well  cuspense  with  an  equivalent  apparatus. 
Its  perfect  flexibility  permits  so  ready  a  use  of  any  light, 
and  such  thorough  control  of  the  light,  that  I  am  sure  any 
worker  who  once  sets  up  such  a  stand  will  always  regret 
to  have  ever  to  handle  a  tripod  indoors  ag<un. 

Two  views  of  the  stand  are  shown.  The  first,  a  side 
view,  gives  the  appearance  of  the  device  with  the  track 
for  the  camera  stand  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  when 
working  on  flowers  which  cannot  be  laid  down,  or  on 
compositions  in  reduced  size.  The  frame  carrying  the 
plate-glass  then  becomes  a  support  for  the  background 
selected,  and  the  article  to  be  photographed  is  placed 
on  a  box  in  front  of  the  background.  The  plate-glass 
frame  is  movable  along  the  track,  and  the  sliding  stand 
for  the  camera,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  slot  through 
which  comes  the  tripod-screw  to  hold  firm  the  camera, 
is  controlled  partly  by  a  strong  brass  window  spring, 
which  tends  always  to  pull  it  away  from  the  plate-glass 
end.  This  stand,  or  box,  is  fastened  by  a  large  thumb- 
screw, easUy  accessible  through  the  opening  in  the  side 
of  the  box. 

The  method  of  control  of  the  track,  canyinjg^  both 
camera  and  exposing  platform,  is  easily  seen.  This  track 
is  cramped  between  the  two  uprights,  and  the  hand-lever 
at  the  side,  working  a  nut  on  a  screw-thread,  serves  to 
hold  it  firmly  in  any  position. 

Fig.  2,  more  important  for  the  present  discussion, 
shows  the  apparatus  in  position  for  flower  photog- 
raphy. The  plate-glass  is  nearly  vertical,  as  will  be  not^ 
— it  can  easily  be  made  entirely  so — and  the  relative 
distances  are  well  shown,  as  the  drawing  was  made  over 
a  photograph  of  the  stand  in  a  much-us^  studio.  Note 
that  keeping  the  plate-elass  exposing  platform  some  six 
inches  away  from  the  floor  gives  opportunity  to  slip  in 
any  background,  out  of  focus,  ana  thus  unobtrusive. 
See,  also,  that  while  as  here  shown,  the  apparatus  is 
arranged  for  making  natural-size  work,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  camera  box  to  be  drawn  back,  so  that 
objects  on  the  glass  can  be  photographed  at  a  consider- 
able reduction.  Also,  see  that  by  bringing  the  camera 
still  closer  to  the  object,  enlargement  may  be  accom- 
plished up  to  the  limit  of  the  bellows  capacity  of  the 
camera. 

The  whole  apparatus,  which  stands  on  a  crossed  frame, 
is  mounted  on  smoothly-running  casters,  and  it  may  thus 
be  readily  wheeled  about  without  disturbing  the  camera 
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or  the  objects  bein^  photographed.    This  gives  a  chance 
to  make  the  lighting  whatever  one  desires,  and  it  will 


Fig,  2. 

soon  be  discovered,  not  only  that  top  li^ht  is  much 
(quicker  than  the  often  much-reflected  side  light,  but  that 
it  is  far  more  easily  controlled,  in  every  way,  giving  also 
many  desirable  effects. 
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There  is  just  one  troublesome  feature 
Reflections,  which  presents  itself  in  connection  with  a 
downward  position  of  the  camera,  and 
that  is  the  matter  of  reflections  from  two  sources — ^die  ceil- 
ii^  of  the  room,  if  it  is  light  in  color  and  strongly  lighted ; 
and  from  the  polished  front  and  lens  of  the  camera  itself. 
A  sky-lifi^t,  of  course,  is  worse  yet,  as  I  discovered  to 
my  sorrow  after  workine  one  long  clay  in  a  &[reenhouse, 
with  no  chance  to  develop  trial  exposures.  I  had  num- 
berless pictures  of  the  sky-light  windows  in  ereat  and 
unwelcome  detail !  The  only  sure  way  to  obviate  these 
reflections  always — and  sometimes  I  have  worked  for 
months  without  once  being  bothered  !--is  to  have  a  wire 
frame  made  to  fit  on  the  three  sides  of  the  front  of  the 
camera,  flarine  outward,  and  lined  with  black  velvet 
This  cuts  off  all  the  side-lieht  from  the  lens,  and  if  it  is 
made  large  enough,  also  shuts  off  the  possibility  of  any 
reflection  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  A  diagram 
v^'^Z'  3)  shows  the  idea.  It  is 
I  maae  so  as  to  hook  easily  over 
the  edges  of  the  camera  box,  and 
one  part  is  hinged,  so  that  ac- 
cess may  be  readily  had  to  the 
lens.  This  device  may  fold  on 
itself^  taking  litde  space  while 
not  m  use.  A  black  cloth  or  a 
dark  card,  with  a  close  opening 
for  the  lens  only,  may  sometimes 
be  satisfactory  for  the  cutting  off 
pj^  ,  of  reflections. 

The  above  described  camera- 
stand,  which  is  a  composite  of  the  devices  of  a  half-dozen 
experienced  workers,  may  be  weU  made  by  a  good  cabi- 
net-maker for  from  f 25  to  I35,  and  all  complete  with  the 
lantern-slide  frame  and  turntable,  and  the  ground-glass 
attachment,  which  is  a  necessity  for  that  use,  for  about  |8 
more.    A  much  cheaper  and  more  simple  frame,  not  so 
convenient,  of  course,  is  represented  in  Fig.  4.    In  either 
of  these  devices,  the  object  is  attained  of  securing  a  trans- 
f  parent  support  for  the  flowers,  and  thus  disposing  of  the 
neavy  shadows  and  objectionable  background  texture. 
A  Pocusinr       ^®  more   almost  indispensable,  but 
nTSf^    ^ort^^^^tely  very  simple,  appliance  may  be 
^^  ouickly  described.  It  is  a  focusing  device, 

and  is  shown  in  F*ig.  ^.  A  piece  of  wood  an  inch  thick  is 
notched  out  into  half-inch  steps  of  a  half-inch  rise,  and 
on  these  steps  are  pasted  large  figures  (from  a  calendar, 
lor  instance),  giving  the  inches,  while  a  cross-line  is 
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drawn  with  India  ink  and  a  fine-pointed  pen  somewhere 
on  each  step.  The  use  of  this  little  thing  will  shortly 
appear,  and  it  will  save  much  time  in  obtaining  a  correct 
focus. 

With  the  apparatus  ready,  and  a  location  similar  to 
that  describee!  m  the  first  section  of  this  treatise,  we  may 
begin,  and  for  our  first  experiment  let  us  choose  again 
the  long-sufFering  carnation,  not  only  because  it  will  stand 
handling,  but  also  because  it  does  not  heap  up  difficulty 
by  requiring  great  depth  of  focus. 

TemneimtxirA       "^  parenthetical  note  is  in  order  as  to 
Sc  the  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  studio 

or  work-room.  I  have  seen  fresh  carna- 
tions, full  of  vigor  and  water,  simply  melt  before  the 
camera  when  used  in  a 
hot,  dry  room,  the  air  in 
which  was  loaded  with 
chemical  fumes.  Mr. 
Kurtz's  magnificent  stu- 
dio, in  New  York,  fitted 
for  three-color  photog- 
raphy at  a  great  cost, 
was  useless  lor  photo- 
graphing flowers,  in 
Uiemselves  the  best  pos- 
sible subjects  for  his 
process,  because  the 
good  man  could  not  be 
made  to  see  that  in  an 
atmosphere  of  collodion 
and  cyanide  fumes,  at  a 
temperature  of  95®  to 
110°,  no  self-respecting 
flower  could  be  made  to 
stand  up  five  minutes. 
Therefore,  keep  the 
work-room  as  cool  as 
possible,  and  have  the 
air  moist  If  a  bare  floor 
is  present,  sprinkle  it 
with  cool  water;  if  a 
carpet  prevents  this, 
dampen  the  air  with  an 
atomizer.    This  is  bein^  Fig.  4. 

good  to  the  flowers,  and 

Suite  as  important,  it  is  restraining  the  dust  particles  in 
le  air,  which  are  apparently  very  anxious  to  be  photo- 
graphed full  size.    Lastly,  keep  the  flowers  in  water  until 
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Firs. 


diey  are  actually  to  be  worked,  and  as  they  are  taken 
out.  dry  off  the  water  with  soft  tissue  paper,  or  a  rag 
which  will  not  "lint"  Drops  of  water  on  flowers,  stems 
or  leaves  must  be  absorbed  before  an  exposure  is  made. 

Q^^  Make  a  composition  on  the  plate-glass 

p^jT^^.  with  the  carnations  (first  having  carefully 
ifittinniflMnea.  denned  the  glass  on  both  sides,  so  that 
no  specks,  spots  or  dust  atoms  show  2,  arranging  them  as 
you  think  best,  defeating  their  natural  stiffness  ifpossible. 
The  buds,  if  any  are  at  hand,  will  help ;  and  to  get  a  look 
into  one  ffower,  it  may  be  necessary  to  crack  its  stem  just 
below  the  ffower,  propping  it  up  from  below,  out  of  sight 
of  the  lens,  with  a  little  bit  of  wood  or  rubber.  Before 
gomg  too  far  with  the  work,  look  at  it  on  the  camera's 
groond'glass,  so  that  the  right  position  on  the  plate  is 
assured ;  it  is  not  easy  to  move  successfully  a  finished 
composition. 

Also,  get  the  focus  before  finishing  the  composition. 
To  work  full  size,  the  lens  must  be  equidistant  between 

object  and  ground-glass.  If 
a  7-inch  lens  is  in  use,  the 
distance  from  the  flowers 
to  the  lens  must  be  i± 
inches,  and  the  camera  will 
need  to  be  pulled  out  to 
that  distance  also.  Here 
comes  in  the  great  utility  of 
the  little  focusing  device 
illustrated  in  Fig.  «.  In- 
stead of  worrying  long  in 
an  attempt  to  find  the  pro- 
per spot  upon  which  to 
focus,  slip  the  device  into 
the  composition  in  such  a 
way  that  the  light  will  fall 
strongly  upon  the  steps. 
Note  how  many  inches  high 
the  flowers  are,  from  the 
_  (to  the  extreme  point  It  maybe  three  inches.  Now, 
as  we  want  the  sharpest  focus  in  front  always,  and  as  the 
focus  deepens  equally  from  a  central  point  when  the  lens 
is  stopped  down,  focus  upon  the  2-inch  step,  getting  that 
perfectly  sharp,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  flow- 
ers. In  my  own  practice  I  usually  sharpen  upon  two 
numbers  equally,  and  this  diffuses  the  focus  somewhat 
better.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  upon  the  i)i-  and  2-inch 
steps.  It  will  be  found  probably  much  easier  after  obtain- 
m^  'Mm0mihr  the  size  and  focus  by  the  camera  front,  to  get 
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the  final  sharpness  by  moving  either  the  back  or  the 
whole  camera  up  and  down.  The  heavy  spring  upon  the 
sliding  camera  stand  helps  in  this  work,  taking  up  much 
of  the  weight  The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  a  rack 
and  pinion  upon  the  camera  stand  for  focusing,  and  I 
hope  prosperity's  smile  will  eventually  encourage  me  in 
obtainmg  such  a  time-  and  strength-saving  adjunct 

Sizes  may  be  more  readily  ascertained,  and  exact  loca- 
tions upon  the  ground-glass  obtained,  if  it  is  carefully 
marked  off  into  mch  squares,  ruled  with  India  ink  on  the 
ground  side.  Diagonal  lines,  crossing  the  exact  center, 
will  also  be  obviously  useful. 

The  location  obtained,  and  the  composition  made,  we 
must  consider  the  background.  Try  for  this  first  exposure 
9  neutral  g^round,  afforded  by  a  dark  gray  card  board, 

vhich, 


slipped  under  the  plate-glass  frame,  which,  as  noted,  is 
some  five  or  six  inches  from  the  floor.  The  character  of 
the  background  may  be  greatly  modified  by  its  lighting, 
as  a  little  experience  will  show.  Often  it  may  be  tipped 
up  at  one  end,  to  advantaee,  and  sometimes  I  nave 
secured  a  fine  atmospheric  effect  by  fixing  the  card  into  a 
semi-cylindrical  position,  excluding  light  from  two  sides 
under  the  plate-glass.  Experiments  with  various  back- 
grounds will  soon  provide  the  operator  with  much  valu- 
able data,  and  teach  him  certain  means  of  obtaining 
certain  ends.  As  before  mentioned,  a  graduated  back- 
ground, as  afforded  by  a  large  RembrancU  mount  (obtain- 
able in  22  X  28  size  of  the  platinotype  people,  Willis  & 
Clements),  will  give  many  charming  effects.  Large 
sheets  of  printers*  cover  papers,  of  antioue  finish  and 
dark  shades,  are  admirable  backgrounos.  Princess^ 
Belgradey  Oriental^  Manhattan^  Imperial  and  Herculean 
are  trade  names  of  some  suitable  papers,  and  there  are 
hiany  rich  shades  of  each. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  lighting. 
Lighting.  If  our  carnations  are  white,  or  pink,  or 
yellow,  or  a  combination,  we  need  a 
father  uniform  light,  striking  first  the  tops  of  the  flowers, 
And  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  absolute  necessity  of 
"'hiding  shadows'*  in  the  flowers  comes  most  strongly 
Into  force.  By  moving  the  stand,  and  watching  the  p&y 
of  light  and  shadow;  by  manipulating  the  curtains  to 
either  or  both  of  the  windows ;  by  holding  up  various 
cards  as  reflectors  or  shades,  we  get  many  different  light- 
ings. Be  careful  that  the  centre  of  the  composition  cbes 
not  miss  the  light  that  the  sides  are  absorbing,  and 
develop  into  a  nasty  under-exposure.  Try  also  to  have 
A  sufiSaent  light  on  the  stems  and  foliage,  without  admit- 
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ting  or  reflecting  so  much  light  on  the  shadow  side  as  to 
flatten  the  whole  composition.  It  will  soon  be  found  that 
troublesome  interior  shadows  may  be  illuminated  softly 
by  lig^t  reflected  into  them  bv  a  white  cardboard,  and 
the  gxeat  advanta^  of  a  double  source  of  lieht  (such  as 
is  afforded  by  wmdows  opposite  or  at  right  aneles  to 
each  other)  will  appear.  As  before  noted,  a  brief  flash  of 
brighter  li^t  into  tne  shadows  during  a  small  part  of  the 
total  exposure  will  often  give  beautifully  dear  but  not 
hard  detail  in  the  darker  parts. 

The  time  of  exposure  can  only  be 

Expoaore,  learned  t^  experience  and  the  using  of 
plates.  The  laiger  size  means  longer 
exi>osure,  of  course ;  but  how  much  longer  depends  so 
entirely  on  purely  local  and  incidental  conditions  that  it 
cannot  be  more  than  hinted  at  I  do  not  use  an  exposure 
meter,  but  work  with  an  eicposure /actor  (see  pa^  8),  and 
if  one  has  done  his  fair  share  toward  the  prosperity  ojf  the 
amiable  dry-plate  manufacturers,  with  a  due  exercise  of 
the  bump  of  remembrance,  he  should  be  ready  with  a 
factor  for  nearly  ever>;  kind  of  weather  and  time  of  day. 
Beware  of  the  deceptive  light  of  early  morning  and  the 
yet  more  deceptive  yellow  radiance  of  the  waning  day. 
Both  times  need  far  longer  exposure  than  at  flrst  seems 
requisite,  and  the  evening  lig^ht,  while  beautifully  soft  and 
often  strongly  orthochromatic,  needs  much  time  to  act 
Also,  note  the  tremendous  activity  of  the  chemical  rays 
from  ID  A.  M.  to  2  p.  M.  of  summer  days,  especially  if  hazy 
clouds  diffuse  the  light 

Try  two  or  three  plates,  at  different  exposures,  on  the 
same  subject,  and  thus  obtain  some  needed  experience  at 
the  start  Our  carnation  subject  will  await  us  while  we 
take  the  holder  into  the  dark-room  and  perform  that  ever- 
mysterious  incantation  called  development,  which  shall 
bnng  out  faithfully  upon  the  creamy  white  surface  of  the 
plate  all  the  lines  and  shades  of  the  flowers,  if  our 
exposure  has  been  "normal.*'  And  here  let  me  say  a 
word  or  two  about  development  "  Normal "  exposures 
are,  of  course,  always  vastly  preferred ;  but  alas,  how  few 
they  are !  The  portrait  photographer,  working  days  and 
weeks  and  months  in  the  same  studio  and  witn  the  same 
plates  and  the  same  light,  upon  the  same  human  '*  mufi^s,*' 
gets  to  be  an  automatic  machine  as  to  exposure,  and  he 
has  normal  exposures  all  the  time.  But  the  amateur, 
working  once  in  a  while,  and  with  ever-varying  materials 
and  conditions,  cannot  have  the  machine-like  regularity 
of  his  professional  brother,  and  must  therefore  use  the 
great  resources  of  skilful  development  to  make  up  for 
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mistakes  in  exposure.  The  portrait  artist  may,  and  often 
does,  send  for  his  sitter  again ;  but  those  of  us  who  chase 
the  gems  of  the  field  know  that  our  subjects,  many  of 
them,  can  be  sought  for,  with  much  effort,  but  once  a 
year.  Their  delicate  texture  is  all  too  frail  for  the 
camera's  burning  glance,  and  the  basilisk  eye  of  the  lens 
may  rest  upon  them  but  once  only.  Thus  we  see  the 
importance  of  getting  experience  with  the  hardier  sisters 
of  the  greenhouse  fraternity,  so  that  our  attempts  with 
the  rare  and  delicate  treasures  of  the  field  and  meadow 
may  be  successful  at  the  first  chance  they  afford  us. 

Now  while  development  affords  re- 
Development  sources  for  over-exposure,  it  will  not 
bring  out  what  has  not  been  put  upon  the 
plate  by  lieht  action.  Under-exposure  is  failure,  notwith- 
standing the  freak  developers  which  periodically  claim  to 
give  a  good  image  at  "one-third  the  exposure  of  anv 
other.**  Therefore,  avoid  under-exposure !  When  I  look 
over  my  negatives,  and  see — alas,  too  often  1  —  the 
"might-have-been**  members  of  the  family,  those  which 
neeoed  only  another  fraction  of  time,  I  am  moved  again 
to  exclaim,  "Under-exposure  means  the  ash-pile  !** — or 
some  other  abode  of  departed  possibilides. 

But  to  details.  We  have  exposed  according  to  the  best 
information,  and  we  think  we  are  right.  It  is  the  height 
of  recklessness  to  pour  on  the  active,  fresh,  normal 
developer  upon  the  uncertainties  of  our  exposure.  No ; 
let  us  feel  our  way.  Slip  the  plate  into  the  tray  in  almost 
entire  darkness,  and  cover  it  with  a  card  or  another  trav 
while  a  "tentative**  developer  is  prepared.  If  we  work 
one  of  the  benzene  ring  of  reducers  —  hydrochinon, 
eikonogen,  metol,  tolidol,  or  the  like — and  have  kept  a 
little  of  it  that  has  been  used  before,  that  is  good  to  try 
our  exposures.  If  the  image  comes  up  quickly — within 
15  to  30  seconds,  in  a  temperature  ot  70®  F. — we  have 
over-exposure  to  deal  with  :  the  weak  developer  must  be 
poured  off,  the  plate  quickly  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  the 
developer  for  over-exposure  applied.  In  general,  it  is 
the  first  60  seconds  that  deciae  the  ultimate  fate  of  a 
negative,  for  if  a  normal  developer  be  allowed  to  act  that 
long  on  an  over-exposed  plate,  natness  is  sure  to  follow. 

As  this  is  not  a  treatise  on  development,  that  subject 
will  not  be  pursued,  more  than  to  say  that  it  is  important 
to  avoid  hardness  in  fiower  negatives.  We  will  have 
constantly  to  deal  with  extremes  of  contrast  in  white 
flowers  and  dark  green  leaves,  and  the  deposit  must  not 
be  of  the  "soot  and  whitewash**  character.  Therefore, 
a  developer  is  indicated  which  will  not  give  the  greatest 
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density.     (See  No.  ii,  The  Photo-Miniaturb  :  Devel- 
sandr 

Mofo 


opers  and  Development;  also,  see  formulae  on  p.  ii. ) 

To  return  to  our  poor  carnation  now- 


«f*2Sic«     ^^  ^  ^^  ^^'^^  wilting  before  the  lens 

jszpenence.  ^jjjg  ^^  3^^  experimenting  and  philoso- 
phizing I  We  may,  if  we  find  the  first  exposure  too  long 
or  too  short,  try  another,  and  then  pass  to  other  flowers 
and  other  compositions.  The  remarks  previously  made 
about  red  and  yellow  flowers,  and  concerning  ray  filters, 
apply  here  with  double  force. 

The  most  difficult  flowers,  often,  are  large  white  blos- 
soms, with  deep  green  foliage.  A  great  white  rose,  as 
The  Bride^  or  Captain  Ckrtsfy,  presents  an  extreme  of 
contrast  which  will  tax  all  our  skill,  alike  in  composition, 
lighting  and  development  The  beautiful  native  '*  wake- 
robin,"  more  |;enerally  known  as  Trillium  grandtjhrum^ 
is  another  subject  of  much  elegance  and  equivalent  diffi- 
culty, because  of  its  contrasts  of  white,  blush-pink  and 
deepest  green.  A  gorgeous  blue  and  white  pansy,  with  a 
yellow  eye,  or  a  cluster  of  the  delicate  wistaria,  or  the 
lovely  "bluet"  (Mertensia  Virginica),  or  the  stately  pur- 
ple and  gold  iris,  will  test  the  control  of  contrast  and  the 
resources  of  orthochromatism. 

In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  jg;reat  contrast  in  the 
subject  must  be  met  with  soft  and  fully  diffused  light, 
especially  in  dealing  with  white  flowers  and  glossy  leaves, 
which  latter  are  simply  tmmanageable  in  a  brilliant  light 
The  beautiful  kalmia,  or  mountain  laurel,  is  a  case  in 
point ;  its  deep^  shiny  leaves,  together  with  its  exquisite 
cup-shaped  white  flowers  (in  which  shadows  refuse  to 
hide)  and  its  delicate  fluted  pink  buds,  are  my  despair  I 
I  hope  some  one  who  reads  may  have  the  joy  of  a 
full  triumph  over  the  photographic  difficulty  of  this  glory 
of  our  Allegheny  mountain-sides. 

Where  red  is  to  be  photo^phed,  a  brilliant  lieht 
is  essential.  The  bright  Crtmsan  Rambler  rose,  lor 
instance,  must  have  the  light,  sharp  light,  poured  into  it : 
and  stUl  more  will  its  greater  sister,  the  queenly  Jack^  ana 
other  crimson  full-bosomed  flowers,  need  brilliancy  of 
direct  light  Give  such  flowers  three  or  four  times  the 
exposure  deemed  necessary  for  lighter  subjects,  shade  the 
fohage  as  much  as  possible,  and  develop  with  a  strongly 
restrained  reducer.  The  "Bromo-hydrochinon"  for- 
mula, already  given,  is  advised  as  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  work ;  it  affords  density  without  undue  hardness. 
pj  Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the 

^^7^  apparatus  for  downward  exposure,  it 
*^°"*"*      must  not  be  used  for  all  subjects.    Some 
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of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  are  in  pendent  dusters  or 
racemes,  and  cannot  be  laid  down  witnout  losing  all  form 
and  grace.  The  fragrant  blossom  of  our  common  wild 
locust  is  one  of  these  subjects,  and  not  only  must  it  hang, 
but  hang  at  the  same  angle  as  on  the  tree,  if  a  natural 
photograph  is  to  be  obtained.  Indeed,  the  artistic 
worker  will  in  every  case  try  to  so  dispose  the  flowers 
he  is  endeavoring  to  perpetuate  upon  glass  as  to  ^ve  a 
natural  air  to  them.  *' Bouquets"  are  usually  stin  and 
abominable,  unless  they  closely  follow  nature's  disposi- 
tion of  bloom,  bud  and  leaf. 

In  photographing  these  difficult  pendent  subjects,  I 
have  usually  found  it  best  to  use  a  vase,  kept  out  of  the 
composition  if  at  all  possible,  though  sometimes  it  nrnsi 
show.  Sometimes,  too,  the  flowers  are  secured  on  longer 
branches,  and  tied  in  a  natural  position,  the  branch  run- 
ning off  the  side  of  the  plate.  A  little  experience  will 
soon  show  the  worker  of  artistic  tendencies  how  many 
beautiful  things  he  can  do,  if  he  mixes  much  brains  with 
his  developer,  plates  and  camera. 

I  cannot  leave  this  section  of  flower- 
Suggestions,  photography  in  natural  size  without  st^- 
gesting  some  lines  of  work.  The  earnest 
amateur  will  soon  be  delig[hted  with  what  can  be  done, 
and  he  will  want  a  definite  object.  It  is  easily  had. 
Take  up  a  whole  family—the  rose,  for  instance.  Follow 
it  from  the  lovely  sweet-brier  through  the  glories  of  reds, 
whites,  pinks  and  yellows  of  every  form  and  style  and 
fragrance,  clear  to  the  newer  single  types,  as  the  dainty 
multiflora,  the  royal  Ru£^osa^  the  vigorous  U^huraiana. 
Take  up  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees,  and  get  keen 
enjoyment  out  of  cherry,  apple,  pear,  plum  and  quince 
flowers,  finding  many  difficulties  and  much  satisfaction. 
Or  hunt  up  the  common,  yet  unobserved  flowers  of  our 
native  trees — ^the  white  maple  in  early  March,  the  Ameri- 
can elm  right  after  it,  the  red  and  the  Norway  maples, 
the  catkins  of  birch  and  poplar,  the  gorgeous  horse  chest- 
nut, the  lovely  dogwooos.  I  well  remember  the  enjoy- 
ment I  had  in  mystifjdng  friends  with  a  photo^pn  of 
the  flowers  of  the  Norway  maple,  which  all  admirea,  and 
none  recognized.  And  uie  exquisite  yellow,  green  and 
orange  flowers  of  our  native  tulip  tree,  the  Linodendrony 
when  photographed  in  true  values,  will  also  astonish 
and  please.  The  splendid  white  blossoms  of  the  dog- 
wood are  attractive,  and  difficult  enough. 

The  ** promised  land"  is  open  to  every  nature-lover: 
go  up  and  possess  it  No  aristocratic  orchids  need 
apply ;  this  is  a  democracy  of  beauty  for  alL 
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j-^         .  Addressing  now  the  third  division  of 

-T^MNbLni  ^^  subject— though  it  must  be  confessed 
Aoarnanini  ^^^  ^^  division    lines  are  extremely 


vague,  and  that  mudi  mentioned  in  each 
section  is  equally  applicable  to  all— we  take  up  pca^ps 
the  most  interestuig  part  of  floral  photograf^y :  the  pic- 
tnring  of  the  blooms  where  they  live,  outdoors,  as  nature 
(sometimes  assisted  1)  places  Uiem.  For,  however  well 
we  may  succeed  in  photographing  compositions  and 
combinations,  and  however  excellent  may  be  the  tech- 
nique in  working  specimens  in  life  size,  we  miss  the 
greatest  beauty— ^Oiat  of  environment  and  situation.  For 
decorative  effect  the  combinations  are  most  charming, 
and  the  full-size  studies  not  only  have  often  a  special 
beauty  but  a  decided  scientific  value.  It  is  where  the 
wOd  tilings  ^[Tow,  however^  that  they  are  most  fitting  and 
most  attractn^e.  and  it  is  m  their  natural  situations  and 
environments  mat  we  now  wish  to  study  them  photo- 
graphically. 

It  is  by  no  means  simple  landscape  photography  that 
we  take  up,  for  in  nearly  every  instance  the  lancbcape 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  main  feature.  We  must 
have  in  the  picture,  if  it  is  to  be  a  picture  and  not  a  mere 
photograph,  a  lewd  of  nature  in  a  setting  of  nature's 
devising ;  and  this  may  well  apply,  too^  to  the  locations 
where  the  art  of  the  landscape  architect  has  supple- 
mented nature,  for  the  aim  of  any  true  artist  who  works 
with  God*s  plants  and  trees  instead  of  man's  paints  and 
brushes,  is  always  to  produce  natural  effects.  That  is, 
truly  artistic  plantim:,  be  it  ever  so  simple  or  ever  so 
elaborate,  is  succes^ul  iust  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
new  conditions  established  stimulate  some  of  nature's 
varied  situations.  Thus  we  may  joy  in  photographing  a 
wild  thii^— or  a  cultivated  one,  either— c^-efully  and  lov- 
ingly placed  in  an  appropriate  spot  on  the  estate  of  a 
mOhonaire,  just  as  much  as  if  we  found  it  in  the  deepest 
woods.  Phmts  know  when  they  are  loved  the  finest 
"iRold"  flowers  I  know  are  suitably  and  happily  located 
in  an  "American  Garden,"  not  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Philadelphia's  Oty  HalL 

For  outdoor  work,  we  must  of  course 
Tripods,  use  a  tripod— I  shall  advocate  no  "  snap- 
shot" work.  Provide  one  which  is  lignt 
but  r^d,  which  sticks  where  it  is  set,  will  not  vibrate  n  a 
high  wind,  and  which  has  a  broad  top  to  give  a  firm  sup- 
port to  the  camera,  together  with  an  unforgetable,  unde- 
tachable  tripod  screw.  The  tripod  must  not  collapse 
easily,  but  should  close  up  to  a  mere  baton.    Provide 
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such  a  paragon  of  tripods,  I  say,  if  you  can — I  have  never 
yet  found  it !    But  come  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 

For  outdoor  work,  the  lon^-focus  cam- 
Camera,  era  box  of  the  folding  type  is  by  far  the 
best.  One  which  has  space  enough  in  its 
back  to  comfortably  carry  a  felt  case  or  bag  wiui  three 
holders  is  best ;  for  long  experience  and  much  **  toting" 
has  taufi^ht  me  that  the  less  separate  items  one  has  to 
carry,  the  better  1  The  felt  bag,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
those  unobtrusive  little  things  which  are  really  of  great 
importance.  What  avails  one's  best  skill  if  the  plate- 
holder  has  been  **  sunned ''  a  bit  too  much,  or  if  a  sudden 
shower  wets  the  slides?  The  bag  should  be  made  of  a 
rectangular  shape,  of  heavy  dark  felt,  not  flannel,  with  a 
separate  division  for  each  holder,  and  a  deep  flap  to  tuck 
in  the  front  It  is  a  tailor's  job  to  make  one,  and  I  have 
paid  50  cents  for  each  one  I  use,  furnishing  the  material* 
and  the  holders,  around  which  the  bag  is  fashioned.  It 
affords  an  easy  means  of  carrying  three  holders,  and  may 
be  laid  on  damp  grass,  or  even  for  a  time  in  the  full  sun, 
with  impunity. 

Another  important  trifle  for  field  work  is  the  focusing 
cloth.  Avoid  the  rubber  abominations  which  have  noth- 
ing to  recommend  them  but  lightness.  Get  a  piece  of 
black  "ladies*  cloth,"  about  ijli  yards  square,  selecting 
a  fabric  that  is  light,  but  strong  and  closely  woven. 
This  will  serve  its  purpose  of  excluding  light  wnile  focus- 
ing is  being  done,  and  will  also  turn  a  heavy  shower  on 
occasion,  as  well  as  provide  an  available  background. 

For  an  objective,  the  same  wide-angle 

The  Lena,     lens   before  recommended  is  the  most 

desirable,  though  often  a  lens  of  normal 

focus  is  very  useful,  and  sometimes  the  longer  focus  of 

the  single  combination  will  reach  after  a  fine  flower  in 

an  unapproachable  place. 

I  am  aware  of  my  heresy  in  suggesting  a  wide-angle 
lens  for  outdoor  work  ,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  this  case  it  is  not  used  at  universal  focus  to  bring  in  the 
whole  countryside.  On  the  contrary,  its  special  function 
is  to  emphasize  the  near-by  plants  or  flower  clusters  we 
are  after,  and  to  subdue  the  importance  of  the  back- 
ground. Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  wide-angle  is 
also  quicker  in  this  work  than  its  aristocratic  brother  of 
longer  focus  and  higher  price !  If  we  work,  for  instance, 
upon  a  rose-bush  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  with  a 
lens  of  10  inches  focus,  and  there  are  trees  in  the  oistance, 
or  other  shrute,  we  will  need  to  stop  down  the  lens  to 
/l4S  or  thereabout,  to  get  away  from  the  nasty  "shot- 
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bole  "  appearance  of  the  background ;  and  if  there  i:> 
wind  going,  we  have  trouble  on  our  hands  and  probably 
spoiled  plates  in  our  holders  I  Now,  with  a  7-inch  lens, 
the  background  will  be  soft  without  painful  sharpness, 
and  also  subdued  in  size,  at  an  opening  of  /I22,  taking 
not  over  one-third  the  exposure  of  the  other  lens. 

For  field  work,  isochromatic  plates  are  almost  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  because  there  is  so  much  yellow  to  be 
considered.  It  will  also  tend  to  better  results,  and  render 
one  more  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  light,  if  the 
plates  are  *' backed,"  to  prevent  halation. 

I  have  so  much  enjoyed  a  formula  for 
Plate  BacUiig.  backing  (picked  up  in  one  of  the  annuals) 
which  works  most  perfectly,  and  is  free 
from  the  messiness  and  pinhole  certainties  of  the  caramd 
and  other  smear  comoositions,  that  I  append  it  in  fulL 
Shake  }i  oz.  powdered  castile  soap  in  10  oz.  9^^  alcohol, 
repeatedly,  until  partly  or  fully  dissolved.  (It  is  better  to 
keep  this  on  hand  a  week  or  more  ahead,  shaking  the 
botUe  when  you  see  it  The  solution  is  ready  ''or  use 
when  half  the  soap  is  taken  up.)  Filter  off  2  oz.  of  the 
soap  solution,  and  add  to  it  10  ^prains  of  erythrosin  and 
ID  grains  of  aurin.  which  will  dissolve  promptlv.  Paint 
thel>acks  of  the  plates  with  this,  and  allow  to  ory,.  Use 
a  very  feiint  red  light  and  much  care  in  applying  the 
coating,  which  is  colorless  in  red  light,  but  will  be  very 
sq)parent  on  development  if  it  gets  on  the  face !  My  plan 
is  to  coat  the  pair  of  plates  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
package,  without  exposing  the  face  at  all. 

Wipe  off  the  backing  with  a  wad  of  wet  cotton  before 
development,  and  rinse  the  whole  plate  carefully  in  a 
tray  of  clean  water — all  in  very  faint  red  light,  of  course. 
--  A  bichromate  cell  ray-filter,  with  the 

Rav  PUter      ^   P^*^  ^^"^*  solution  as  recommended, 
Kay-iruver.    ^|j  prepare  ^he  operator  for  the  shades 

of  blue  and  lavender  he  may  find,  and  will  also  enable 
him  to  get  enchanting  white  clouds  in  a  blue  sky 
for  his  Background  occasionally.  Let  me  drop  a 
word  of  caution  as  to  its  use :  always  focus  with  the  ay- 
filter  on  the  lens,  when  it  is  to  be  used ;  for  the  refraction 
of  two  glass  surfaces  and  the  intervening  liquid  will  make 
a  very  aedded  difference. 

'UP'AAih^f  ^^^  ^^  outdoor  work,  weather  condi- 

-/ItJ^^,     tions  must  be  considered.    It  is  very  hard 

^^  to  get  any  satisfactory  pictures  in  bright 

sunlight,  and  it  is  oest  not  to  start  for  a  photographic 

Jaunt  on  a  day  promising  an  unclouded  sky.    If,  however, 

tiie  work  must  oe  done  on  such  a  day— and  vexy  many  of 
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the  flower  jewels  wait  no  man's  pleasure  for  the  time  of 
their  maturitv  and  rapid  decadence— work  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun*s  rays 
do  not  fall  so  directly  and  there  is  more  diffused  light. 
Also,  give  at  such  times  quite  full  exposures,  and  develop 
carefully  for  density,  using  a  restrained  developer.  The 
tiieory  is  that  by  moderate  over-exposure  the  density  of 
the  high  lights  is  reduced  and  the  details  brought  out  in 
the  shadows,  and  the  proper  development  preserves  a 
suitable  balance  in  the  negative. 

The  ideal  day  for  outdoor  flower-photoeraphy  is  one 
in  which  the  sky  is  overcast  with  fleecy  clouds,  or  one 
with  what  is  known  as  "hazy  sun."  There  may  be 
eood  work  done,  with  care,  on  very  dark,  cloudy  days, 
uiough  there  is  a  lack  of  snap  where  the  light  is  so  much 
reduced  and  diffused  that  no  shadows  are  cast.  Of 
course,  a  heavy  wind  destroys  any  possibility  of  success, 
though  even  on  windv  days  there  are  often  lulls  which 
will  permit  of  successful  exposures,  I  have  memories  of 
long  waits,  however,  with  no  results  save  vexation !  On 
Long  Island  the  wind  blows  and  blows,  as  I  found  out 
after  waiting  bulb  in  hand  for  a  long  half  hour,  the  lens 
focused  on  a  beautiful  dethra.  In  despair,  at  last,  I  made 
the  exposure,  and  lost  a  plate,  of  course. 

The  direction  of  the  lijg^ht  is  of  much 

Illumination,  importance.  Photographing  against  the 
sim,  in  a  diffused  light,  often  ^ves  charm- 
ing effects ;  but  if  detail  is  wanted,  don't  do  it !  All  the 
limt  tones  of  flowers  are  so  very  much  lighter  than  the 
foliage,  and  reflect  so  much  more  lig^ht,  that  the  chief 
difficulty  is  to  get  detail  in  the  foliage  without  over-expos- 
ing the  flowers.  If  to  this  trouble  is  added  the  further 
difficulty  of  having  the  foliage  in  shadow,  it  is  likely  to 
be  lepresented  in  the  negative  principally  by  clear  glass, 
which  is  another  name  for  **  mud  *'  in  a  picture.  There- 
fore, if  detail  is  wanted,  and  it  usually  is,  we  must  photo- 
graph with  the  sun  at  our  backs,  or  somewhat  to  nght  or 
left.  This  is  necessary  also  on  cloudy  days,  when  the  sun 
casts  no  apparent  shadow,  for  even  on  such  a  day  we  will 
soon  discover  that  the  preponderance  of  light  is  strongly 
from  the  direction  of  the  luminary  whose  actinic  rays 
must  do  our  painting  for  us.  And  if  we  are  working  m 
natural  surroundings,  the  great  importance  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light  must  not  be  overlooked. 

I  have  several  times  endeavored,  owing  to  the  condi- 
tions, to  photograph  specimen  coniferous  evergreens — 
pines,  hemlocks,  and  the  like— against  the  light,  on  cloudy 
days,  giving  very  long  exposures  to  compensate  for  the 
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wTOt^  direction.  The  failures  were  uniform,  and  I  was 
farther  convinced  that  to  secure  detail  in  green  foliage, 
the  light  must  be  shining  right  ifUo  the  side  photo- 
graphed. 

The  middle  hours  of  the  day  are  not  good  for  this 
work.  Then  the  top  light  is  especially  strong,  over-illu- 
minating the  flowers,  and  tending  toward  har£  high-light 
spots  on  the  upper  leaves,  wim  correspondingly  dense 
shadows  below.  The  early  morning  hours  are  especially 
good :  I  have  made  successful  rose  pictures  while  the 
aew-<xrops  were  yet  resting  on  the  petals  of  the  rose,  Just 
before  sunrise.  The  long  evening  fight  is  also  very  favor- 
able, though  much  slower.  Another  important  point  is 
that  even  m  y/indy  weather  there  is  usually  a  husb  in  the 
morning,  and  ^;ain  in  the  evening,  during  which  delicate 
flowers  and  foliage  which  have  been  tetering  in  a  tanta- 
lizing manner  all  the  day,  may  be  caumt  napping. 
Indeed,  it  is  worth  much  preparation  and  sacrifice  to 
arrange  for  undisturbed  opportunity,  especially  during 
the  hours  of  daylight  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  momii^. 
Many  times  have  f  had  good  reason  to  deeply  r^jet  the 
preaous  moments  wasted  on  breakfast  and  courtesy, 
while  the  beautiful  momine  light  was  fleeting  and  the 
wind  was  rising  to  vex  me! 

That  matter  of  wind — it  is  a  vexing 
Zephyrs.  one!  Often  a  zephyr  so  ^ntie  that  it 
utterly  fails  to  fan  the  perspiring  forehead 
of  the  photographer  is  sufiident  to  keep  up  a  continual 
movement  of  the  delicately  poised  flower  cluster  he  is 
after.  He  will  think  of  usinz  the  focusing  cloth  as  a 
wind-break,  perhaps,  and  will  then  discover  that  the 
offending  breeze  seems  to  come  from  nowhere,  for  he 
can't  shut  it  off !  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  wait  for  the 
quiet  moment ;  and  when  the  patience  is  all  gone,  and  the 
temptation  is  to  make  an  exposure  anyway,  in  des{>air, 
dofft!  Keep  on  waiting !  Better  one  good  ne&^ative  in  a 
half-day  than  a  half-dozen  bringing  the  regretful  thought, 
"It  ifwViWhave  been!" 

p^^^  Now,  we  have  had  enoueh  preparation, 

^J^^  surely— let  us  sally  forth  with  camera 
and  tripod,  plates  and  lens,  on  a  cloudy 
day  in  early  spring.  We  think  of  the  beauties  of  the 
apple-blossoms,  and  we  resolve  that  the  apple-blossom 
picture  shall  be  ours.  We  come  to  the  old  orchard,  and 
are  at  once  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  material.  We  are 
wanting  pictures  of  the  blossoms,  not  of  the  trees,  which, 
when  reduced  to  the  limits  of  our  plates,  are  a  mere 
blotdi  of  white,  perhaps  against  a  sky  that  is  also  white. 
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actinically,  at  least  We  consequently  avoid  the  mass, 
and  find  a  proiecting  branch  at  the  edge  of  the  orchard, 
which  we  can  Wing  on  the  ground-glass  so  that  it  will 
not  have  other  blossom-laden  twigs  as  a  back^ound. 
We  consider  the  exquisite  cups  of  pink  and  white,  and 
perhaps  we  break  the  rule  of  photographing  with  the 
light,  for  the  sake  of  the  shadows  we  can  get  in  the 
flowers,  giving  them  modeling  and  form.  Ferhaps  a 
figure  is  introduced  (never  with  face  toward  the  camera), 
and  a  picture  breathing  of  spring  is  on  the  ground-glass. 
The  light  is  quick ;  we  stop  down  to  //22,  wait  the  still 
instant,  give  an  exposure  of  perhaps  one-third  of  a 
second,  and  we  ought  to  be  happy  upon  development  I 

The  apple-blossom  is  a  **tame*'  flower,  and  we  want 
to  photo^ph  those  termed  **wild."  Just  about  the 
blossom  time  we  hear  of  a  great  display  of  the  "wake- 
robin,"  TriUiufHgrandiflorumt  on  a  rocky  hillside.  Thither 
we  journey,  and  the  sight  is  gorgeous,  for  the  whole  hill- 
side is  dotted  with  the  delicate,  but  large,  white  and  pink 
blossoms.  Here  is  a  different  problem,  for  the  tallest 
plant  is  not  12  inches  high,  and  our  tripod  stands  full 
50  inches.  We  slide  in  one  joint  of  it  all  around,  spread 
out  widely,  throw  one  leg  up  almost  horizontally  against 
the  hillside,  tip  the  camera  down,  and  have  the  Rowers 
before  us.  How  thankful  we  are  that  there  are  none  of 
man's  rigid  vertical  lines  to  make  apparent  the  dip  from 
the  horizontal  of  the  ground-^lass  1  Now  it  appears  that 
we  don't  get  any  one  of  the  trilliums  full  in  the  face,  and 
we  proceed  to  aid  nature  by  tenderly  transplanting  two 
or  three  into  eligible  locations,  carefully  arranging  them 
so  as  to  'Mook  natural."  A  satisfactory  view  results,  and 
with  a  much  longer  exposure  to  compensate  for  the  trees 
which  surround  us,  we  press  the  bulb,  and  the  trilliimis 
live  again  upon  development. 

Again,  later  in  the  year,  we  strike  a  glorious  mass  of 
the  small  **soft  sunflower,"  Helianthus  mollis.  Bright 
yellow  and  orange,  and  dark  centres ;  the  ray-filter  is 
needed ;  we  point  at  the  centre  of  the  plant,  await  the 
momentary  cloud,  and  a  "quick  bulb"  exposure  is 
enough. 

We  are  entranced  at  the  exquisite  flowers  of  several 
cd[  the  native  orchids,  Cypripedium  pubescens,  in  rich 
yellow,  and  C.  acaule  in  deep  pink.  Long  we  labor  to 
get  the  plants  and  camera  in  harmony,  but  onlv  failure 
results,  Decause  the  habit  of  the  genus  being  to  locate  in 
isolated  clumps  amid  other  low-growing  plants,  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  get  a  background  wnich  will  contrast 
safely  with  the  flowers.     Later,  we  find  the  way  out  of 
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such  troubles  by  gently  transferring:  the  plants  to  a  suit* 
able  place  in  front  of  a  stump  or  a  mige  rode,  and  we  are 

It  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  examples,  for  he 
who,  with  blood  stirring  with  the  opening  of  spring,  takes 
his  camera  and  gets  **dose  to  Nature's  heart*" in  the 
search  for  pictures  of  her  fairest  children,  will  need  no 
directions — his  greatest  need  will  be  time,  time!  He 
will  count  lost,  as  I  do,  that  photo^phic  day  which  he 
most  spend  at  his  work  earning  a  hving,  and  he  will  e:et 
health  and  enlargement  of  soul,  and  many  pleasing 
reminders  for  the  winter  davs,  from  those  days  when  his 
nature  sense  takes  him  afieid  in  spite  of  desk  or  shop,  or 
even  the  telling  about  his  "hobby,"  which  I  would 
drop  ri^ht  now  with  much  joy  to  essay  another  time  at 
the  sprmg  flowers ! 

Photomphw      7?^  photographing  of  trees   is   con- 
^^yr*~*   nected  closely  with  outdoor  flower  work, 

*™®^  and  may  be  taken  up  to  great  advantage 
by  those  who  get  into  touch  with  the  dainty  blossoms  of 
the  field.  Indeed,  the  two  sections  intermingle,  for  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  to  photograph  grow  on 
trees,  and  to  ^t  them  in  the  natural  situation,  the  tree 
must  be  considered. 

Tree  photography  is  also  intertwined  with  landscape 
work,  though  with  this  difference,  that  while  in  the  latter 
the  tree  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end^  an  inddental  part 
of  the  composition,  in  the  former  it  is  the  main  object, 
and  to  be  pursued  with  landscape  accessories  only. 
Decorative        There  is,  too,  much  to  be  gained  by  a 

iSmT^     study  of  tree  forms,  or  more  especially, 

ronns.  ^^  g^jj^  branch  forms,  in  connection  with 
their  decorative  value.  The  wide-awake  photographer 
who  once  realizes  the  beauty  and  individuality  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  their  leafless  condition,  when  every  twig  is 
traced  as^ainst  the  sky,  will  never  complain  that  winter 
shuts  oft  his  work  and  pleasure.  Indeed,  many  careful 
workers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  winter  garb  of  the 
trees  is  far  more  interesting.  Many  valuable  suggestions 
concerning  ** Decorative  Natural  Forms*'  may  be  found 
in  the  articles  under  this  title,  l)y  Henry  Irving,  in  The 
Phatogramt  1899. 

There  are  many  charming  effects  within  reach  of  the 
enthusiast  who  shoulders  his  camera  on  a  snowy  winter's 
day.  The  varied  play  of  the  light  on  the  trunks  and 
twigs,  as  one  looks  at  the  tree's  form,  against,  or  quarter- 
ine  to  the  sun,  is  most  interesting,  especially  when  con- 
sidered with  relation  to  the  sky  an4  «k>ud  values. 
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Extreme  nicety  in  exposure  will   help  immensely  in 
obtaining  satismctory  results. 

For  this  outdoor  tree  work  the  outfit  previously  recom- 
mended, as  to  camera  and  tripod,  will  suffice.  Tne  wide- 
an^le  lens,  too,  is  again  most  useful ;  for  we  want  our 
mam  object^  the  tree  or  shrub  or  bush,  largest,  with  the 
landscape  dnninishing  in  size  and  imi3ortance.  In  this 
case,  then,  the  chief  objection  to  the  wide-angle  lens  for 
landscape  work  becomes  its  main  virtue. 

Isochromatic  plates  are  an  advantage,  because  in  the 
summer's  work  we  have  many  shades  of  yellow  and 
green  to  deal  with.  A  ray-filter  will  help  very  strongly, 
when  there  are  clouds  in  the  sky ;  and  usually  the  length- 
ened exposare  will  be  no  detnment 

In  summer  tree  photogrEq;>hy  the  main 
Wind.  trouble  is  from  the  wind.  Leaves  are 
delicately  hun^,  and  often  the  perspiring 
worker  on  the  ground,  waiting  in  impatience  for  the 
"^ins;  in  the  tree-tops"  to  cease,  wonders  where  the 
twigs  find  the  zephyrs  which  persistendy  fan  them  while 
missing  his  drippu^  forehead  I  It  is  a  question  of  wait- 
ing, o&n ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  almost 
always  a  settling  down,  a  lull,  after  a  sharp  blow  of 
a  moment  or  so.  Wait  on  this,  bulb  in  hand,  qmck 
plate  ready,  and  you  may  get  the  fraction  of  second's 
stillness  which  is  needed. 

The  question  of  exposure  is  totally 
Expomve*  dependent  upon  the  objects  and  the  light, 
of  course,  but  one  thing  may  be  noted, 
and  that  is,  that  deep  green  trees,  nearby,  take  two  to 
three  times  the  exposure  of  an  open  landscape ;  and  they 
are  also  far  better  rendered  upon  a  non-halation  or 
"backed"  plate.  Another  thin^,  previously  mentioned 
in  these  paees,  but  again  emphasized  now,  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  workinc^  upon  heavy  folia^  masses  or  deep 
evergreen  trees  with  the  light  streammg  upon  the  main 
object  No  length  of  exposure  will  comp^isate  for  the 
wrong  direction,  and  the  negative  made  a^;ainst  the  light, 
with  a  great  pine  as  a  principal  point,  will  be  a  failure. 
Of  course,  I  must  not  by  tins  be  understood  to  argue 
against  evening  views,  sunsets  and  the  like,  with  trees 
between  the  camera  and  the  light  Such  views,  often 
delifi;htful,  are  noi  primarily  tree  pictures,  and  my  point 
holds. 

In  photographing  for  tree  features,  however,  the  land- 
scape need  not  be  neglected,  and  a  main  necessity  for  an 
ajgreeable  result  is  the  propjer  balancing  of  the  composi- 
tion.   Often  an  apparentiy  irrelevant  object  will  be  just 
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the  tiling  to  enforce  the  value  of  the  main  featoie.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  photographic  work,  intelligent,  and 
not  arbitrary  or  didactic  art  training,  is  of  enormous 
value,  and  constant  study  of  the  concutions,  without  ex- 
posing plat^  will  tend  toward  continuous  success  when 
earoosures  are  made. 

Trees  in  blossom  are  delightful  to  look  at,  and  not  easy 
to  photo^ph.  The  apple  blossom  melts  so  easily  and 
indistinguishably  into  the  white  sky !  Here  again  comes 
into  i>lay  judgment  and  a  ray-filter,  douds  and  the  right 
direction. 

Fruit  trees  in  fruit  are  almost  hopeless.  The  brilliant 
red  cherry  is,  alas,  a  flat  black  photographically.  Sepa- 
rate twigs  of  berry-bearing  fruits,  however,  are  often 
charmingly  photographed  in  the  studio,  with  decorative 
Intent.  Okxasionally  one  can  find  a  branch  of  a  fruiting 
tree  in  such  position  as  to  get  it  against  the  sky,  and  then 
a  good  thing  may  result 

The  four  branches  of  our  subject,  treated  in  the  fore- 
going ps^es,  are  intimately  interwoven,  and  I  can  only 
nope  tnat  the  hints  presented  may  smooth  the  path  of 
some  nature-lovers  wno  may  take  up  the  delightful  work. 

Senrodnein^  Despite  the  attractiveness  of  flower 
i^^A^m  ^^^  *''®®  photographs  in  monochrome,  it 
me  \Aiion.  ^^^^  without  saying  that  the  capabilities 
of  photcMgraphy  in  this  direction  would  be  enormously 
enhancea  if  the  colors,  as  well  as  the  form,  texture  and 
gradation  of  light  and  shade  could  be  reproduced  as  the 
eye  sees  them.  The  mere  tinting  of  monochrome  photo- 
graphs will  never  satisfy  the  eye,  even  for  decorative 
purposes,  because  the  peculiar  delicacy,  richness  and 
translucency  of  flower  coloring  are  utterly  lost  in  the 
underlying  monochrome.  The  only  practically  available 
methods  of  photographic  reproduction  are  the  tri-chro- 
matic  processes,  and  of  these,  as  sufficiently  simple  for 
the  amateur,  the  Ives*  Kromskop  system,  now  being 
made  commercially  possible,  deserves  appreciative  men- 
tion. The  tri-chromatic  printing  methods  on  paper  are 
for  too  complicated  and  costly  for  the  amateur  to  attempt 
their  practice,  nor  have  they  yet  proved  conspicuously 
succe^ul  in  reproductions  from  nature.  The  Kromskop 
system  does  not  produce  color  prints,  it  being  necessarv 
to  blend  the  color  elements  by  optical  means ;  but  with 
this  limitation,  it  yields  results  which  seem  almost  mir- 
rored reflections  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  undoubt- 
edly represent  the  highest  achievement  in  photographic 
reproduction. 

The  Kromskop  system  is  too  new  to  the  American 
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public,  and  its  practice  has  been  too  limited  to  permit  of 
going  into  the  subject  here  as  fully  as  it  deserves.  Suffice 
It  to  say  that  there  are  already  some  enthusiastic  Krom- 
skopists,  who  declare  that  monochromatic  photography 
has  quite  lost  its  charm  for  them  since  they  have  fa^en 
able  to  reproduce  the  colors  of  their  flower  subjects 
together  with  their  forms  and  light  and  shade  effects. 

TTie  Joly  and  McDonough  color  reproduction  methods 
will  also  be  recalled  by  the  reader  as  possessing  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  photography  of  flowers  and  foliage. 

A^^^^^t^A^  It  will  interest  the  reader  to  know  that 
^^t  '  *^  ^^^  ^^^^  w^  prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  whose  photographs 
of  flowers  are  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  photography.  The  information  cpven  is  based  upon  his 
personal  experience,  as  well  as  nis  knowledge  of  the 
methods  employed  by  other  workers  in  this  specialty. 
The  pictures,  which  so  charmingly  illustrate  his  argu- 
ments, have  been  chosen  from  many  examples '-sentoy 
expert  workers,  and  their  willing  help  is  hereby  most 
cordially  acknowledged.  Mr.  G.  H.  Woolfall,  an  English 
specialist  in  tree  photographer,  sent  with  the  two  illustra- 
tions credited  to  him,  an  interesting  account  of  his 
methods  of  working,  from  which  several  useful  sugges- 
tions have  been  embodied  in  the  last  few  pages.  As  this 
number  of  The  Photo-Miniature  is  the  only  work  on 
the  subject,  we  cannot  refer  the  student,  as  usual,  to  other 
sources  of  information. 
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NOTES 

Consideriiig  the  increased  attention  given  by  amatenrs 
of  late  vears  to  the  photo^;raphic  possibilities  of  street- 
life  ana  urban  scenes,  it  is  surprising  that,  as  yet,  no 
one  has  put  out  a  guide  to  this  interesting  branch  of 
photographic  work.  The  next  number  of  thb  Photo- 
MiNiATURB,  which  will  be  ready  within  a  fortnight,  will 
include  a  practical  handbook  on  "Street  Photography,'* 
embodying  all  the  information  needed  for  successful 
work^  and  illustrated  with  some  capital  examples  oi 
how  It  should  be  done.  The  information  it  gives  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  work  in  big  and  litde  towns^  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  writer  of  the  monograph  going 
very  fully  into  his  subject  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  the 
number  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  The 
Photo-Miniaturb  series,  and  readers  win  do  well  to 
place  an  order  with  their  dealers  as  early  as  possible. 

The  reprints  of  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4  and  6  of  Thb  Photo- 
MiNiATURB  are  selling  almost  as  quickly  as  when  they 
appeared  in  their  first  editions.  The  second  edition  en 
No.  7  is  expected  from  the  printers  in  a  few  days.  A 
list  of  all  the  numbers  of  The  Photo-Miniaturb  thus 
far  published  is  invariably  given  on  the  page  facing  inside 
front  cover  in  each  issue. 


The  June  number  of  The  Photo-Beacon  is  received, 
with  56  engravings  from  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the  late 
Chicago  Sfion,  and  a  "  breezy  '*  review  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
F.  Dundas  Todd.  This  is,  in  every  way.  the  best  issue 
of  The  Photo-Beacon  Mr.  Todd  has  published,  and  pic- 
ture lovers  should  make  sure  of  a  copy  before  the  edition 
is  exhausted.  (The  Photo-Beacon  Co.,  Tribune  Bldg., 
Chicago.    Ten  cents.) 

Talkine  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  F.  M.  Frobisher,  an 
expert  New  York  amateur,  we  learned  that  Mr.  Fro- 
bisher, after  testing  all  the  newer  developers,  has  gone 
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ARTISTS  of  the  world  use  the  plaHmm 
process  exclusively ;  yet  it  is  so  simple  that 
a  beginner  can  work  it  with  perfect  snocess. 

WE  OFFER  TWO  PLATINUM  PAPERS 


ETCHING    MATTE 

for  cold  water  development;  no 
chemicals,  no  toning,  )rielding 
beautiful  platinum  browns  as  in 
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back  to  pyro  as  the  6i^^\op&t  par  excellence  for  cartridge 
films.  The  examples  we  saw  confirmed  Mr.  Frobisher's 
decision  in  the  matter.  His  n^;atives  were  of  beautiful 
printing  color  and  quality,  free  from  grayness  and  veiline, 
and  unusually  sparkling  for  hand-camera  exposures  made 
mider  varying  conditions.  His  developer  is  made  up  as 
follows :  I.  Water,  12  ounces ;  sodium  sulphite,  3  ounces 
(if  **dryj"  i}i  ounces);  ammonium  bromide,  20  grains; 
citric  aad,  60  erains ;  sulphuric  acid,  i  ounce ;  pyro,  i 
ounce.  II.  Water,  12  ounces;  sodium  carbonate,  4 
ounces  (if  "  dry,"  i  ounce,  4  drams,  48  grains).  For  use 
with  normal  exposure,  take  i  dram  each  of  I  and  II,  and 
add  2  ounces  of  water.  Mr.  Frobisher  avers  that  this 
developer  will  stain  neither  fingers  nor  plate,  and  keeps 
well,  we  have  not  tried  it,  but  the  formula  looks  like 
a  good  one,  and  the  amount  of  "  preservatives  "  included 
should  ensure  both  clearness  and  keeping  quality. 


There  are  at  least  two  awkward  blunders  in  The 
Photo-Miniaturb  No.  ii  :  Developers  and  Develop- 
ment^ which  readers  should  correct  on  the  margins  of 
their  copies,  as  follows :  In  the  Lovell  pyro-metol  for- 
mula given  on  page  555,  add  )<  ounce  of  metol  to  No.  i 
solutioa  In  the  Imperial  Standard  formula^  given  on 
P&ge  556*  add  A5  grains  of  metol  to  No.  i  solution.  How 
such  unspeakable  blunders  could  occur  under  the  eye  of 
so  careful  an  editor  as  The  Photo-Miniaturb  retains,  is 
one  of  those  things  which  he  himself  cannot  understand, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  explain !  Mr.  Henry  Wenzel  also 
writes  to  point  out  that  in  the  instructions  concerning  he 
use  of  his  orto-metol  formula,  given  on  page  557,  that  in 
cases  of  under-exposure  diluted  developer  is  advanta- 
geous, and  not  the  »mliluted  solution  as  there  mentioned, 
which  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  depends  upon  the 
quality  desired  in  the  negative. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  New  England 
Photographers'  Association  is  to  be  held  at  B(^ton, 
September  12  to  14,  inclusive.  Demonstrations  in  light- 
ing and  posing  according  to  modem  methods  are  among 
the  features  already  arranged,  and  great  efforts  are  mak- 
ing to  ensure  a  pleasant  and  profits3)le  meeting. 


The  May  number  of  Anthonys  Photo^aphic  Bulletin 
contains  two  papers  worthy  of  preservation  for  reference. 
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"Some  Developers  Compared:  Experiments  and  Re- 
sults/' illustrated  by  F.  C.  Lambert,  and  *<The  Washing 
of  Negatives,"  by  J.  Gaedicke. 

The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Camera  Club  is  busy  with  the 
gum-bichromate  method.  Mr.  Percy  Sugden  recently 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  process  before  the  members 
of  the  club,  and  his  display  of  its  comparative  simplid^ 
has  awakened  much  enthusiasm  in  its  practice.  There  is 
so  much  that  is  peculiar  about  the  gum-bichromate  print 
that  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
results  of  Mr.  Sugden' s  work  in  Savannah  ma)r  not  prove 
fatal.  The  Savannah  club  is  a  thriving  little  institution, 
and  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Ben.  }.  Apple, 

{>romises  to  be  of  great  usefulness  in  the  photographic 
ife  of  its  city. 

The  last  number  of  Photography  received  gives  the 
subjoined  method  of  making  a  portrait  by  lamplight, 
such  as  the  one  given  opposite  page  381  in  The  Photo- 
MiNiATURB  No.  o :  Photography  at  Home.  The  method  is 
due  to  Mr.  Ainsley,  whose  work  has  had  much  commenda- 
tion. The  subject  was  a  gentleman,  seated  at  a  table,  pen 
in  hand,  apparentl>r  reacSng  a  letter.  By  his  side  was 
a  standard  lamp  with  a  cardboard  shade,  white  inside, 
and  green  out,  of  the  usual  conical  shape.  The  lamp 
was  alight,  although  its  flame  could  not  be  direcdy  seen 
on  accoimt  of  the  shade.  Two  lengths  of  magnesium 
ribbon,  each  of  four  inches,  were  also  suspended  under- 
neath the  shade.  Everything  beine  got  ready,  and  the 
lens  uncapped,  the  magnesium  ribbon  was  ignited.  A 
properly  exposed  picture  resulted,  the  room  truthfully 
shown  m  the  gloom  which  it  would  present  when  lit  by 
one  shaded  lamp  only,  and  the  face  and  fi^re  very  clearly 
illuminated  from  the  lamp,  and  not,  as  is  so  often  seen, 
from  some  verv  obviously  extraneous  source.  We  would 
suggest  this  class  of  work  as  one  in  which  there  still 
remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done  which  shall  present 
features  of  novelty,  such  as  most  landscape  and  figure 
work  is  now  without.  The  same  issue  of  J^tograpfw 
(Mav  17)  also  contains  an  attractively  illustrated  article 
on  ''^Flower  Photography,"  by  Mrs.  Caleb  Keene. 


That  photographers  have  no  right  to  use  the  negatives 
of  their  sitters,  or  exhibit  prints  therefrom  without  the 
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sitters  consent,  has  again  been  decided  at  the  West- 
minister (London)  County  Court.  It  is,  of  course,  indis- 
putable that  the  negative  made  by  a  photographer  is  his 
property ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  may 
use  the  negative  as  he  desires,  if  it  oe  a  portrait  ai 
another  person,  without  the  individual's  permission. 

Readers  who  are  planning  a  trip  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion may  find  the  following  notes  useful.  They  are 
extracted  from  a  oaper  on  "Photography  at  the  Exposi- 
tion," by  Mons.  Mareschal,  in  the  Photo- Gazette,  As 
already  published,  hand-cameras,  i.  ^.,  any  camera  which 
can  be  manipulated  in  the  hands,  regardless  of  its  size, 
may  be  usea  in  and  about  the  exposition  at  any  time 
without  charge.  Stand-cameras  are  admitted  only  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  2^  francs,  the  permit  being;  obtained 
from  the  Administration  Department  (Quai  d'Orsay, 
near  the  Point  d*Alma.)  This  permits  the  bearer  to 
photograph  until  i  p.  m. 

Those  who  use  a  camera  without  a  stand  are  free  to 
work  from  morning  to  night.  These  will  do  well  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  hand-camera  provided  with  a 
rising  front  and  a  lens  embracing  a  tolerably  wide  angle, 
for  many  of  the 'monuments,  etc.,  in  the  exhibition  are  so 
placed  mat  the  photographer  must  take  them,  if  at  all,  at 
comparatively  snort  range.  La  Rue  des  Nations,  which 
presents  some  of  the  most  interesting  features,  runs  al- 
most exactly  from  east  to  west.  It  will  therefore  get  the 
sun  in  the  morning  and  evening;  but,  as  it  is  almost 
straight  and  planted  with  large  trees,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  make  instantaneous  views  in  it.  The  pho- 
tographer will  find  thin^  better  arranged  for  him  in  the 
pauaces  on  the  north  side,  the  main  facades  of  which 
point  towards  the  Seine.  The  whole  of  them  can  thus 
be  taken  in  the  morning  from  the  Pont  des  Invalides,  a 
lens  of  long  focus  being  advisedly  employed.  More  de- 
tailed views  will  also  be  obtainable  earlv  in  the  momine. 
Le  Palais  de  la  Belgique,  which  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
and,  which  represents  the  H6tel-de-ville  d'Audemarde, 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  fi;ood  rise  of  front.  Le 
Palais  de  la  Hongne  is  likewise  of  great  interest,  but  only 
part  of  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  single  exposure,  as  other 
buildings  intercept  the  view.  Those  who  dislike  rising 
early  in  the  morning  can  obtain  a  good  view  of  these 
palaces  from  the  Pont  de  T  Alma  close  on  sunset,  but  they 
should  not  attempt  le  Palais  Belrique,  the  main  facade  of 
which  will  then  be  illuminatea  from  behind.    All  the 
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right  bank  of  the  Seine,  being  due  south,  will  be  easy  to 
photograph.  The  parts  to  be  specially  nofed  are  Old 
Faris  ana  the  Palais  de  la  Ville  cie  Paris.  On  the  Espla- 
nades des  Invalides,  the  principal  artery  of  which  runs 
almost  exactly  from  north  to  south,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
get  a  lighting  other  than  one  which  gives  one  side  sun- 
shine and  the  other  shadow.  If  the  best  time  is  to  be 
taken  advantage  of— about  noon— turn  the  back  on  the 
Ddme  des  Invalides,  and  secure  a  diffused  lighting 
rather  than  sunshine.  Behind  the  principal  gallenes  of 
the  Esplanade  will  be  found  many  interesting  features : 
to  the  east,  les  Mas  Provencal,  la  Maison  Bretonne,  etc. ; 
to  the  west  the  various  foreign  buildings  will  be  found  to 
present  difficulties  in  photographing. 

Le  Pont  Alexandre  can  be  taken  from  various  points 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  front  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  side  of  the  Champs  Elys^s,  can  be  taken  at  any 
time.  The  statues  and  decorative  work  make  it  a  most 
interesting  subject  \  to  include  these,  the  camera  should 
be  placea  on  one  side  of  one  of  the  footwajrs.  The  two 
palaces  on  the  Champs  Elys^s  stand  behind  it.  The 
larger  is  well  lighted  up  to  midday,  the  smaller  all  the 
afternoon. 

The  position  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  southeast  and 
northwest;  ^ood  lighting  can  therefore  be  obtained  at 
almost  any  time,  but  in  sunshine  the  waterworks  in  the 
background  do  not  come  out  well ;  for  these  diffused 
light  should  be  chosen. 

Le  Trocad^ro  will  be  fully  lighted  most  of  the  day,  and 
by  taking  one's  stand  in  th^  central  roadwa}^  the  different 
construction  of  the  two  sides  can  be  obtained.  Russia 
stands  out  prominently,  and  behind  it,  by  the  left  wing  of 
the  Palace,  is  China,  where,  with  a  wioe-angle  lens,  an 
excellent  view  is  obtained. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  almost  all  the  buildings  at  the 
exposition  are  largely  composed  of  *' staff'*  or  plaster, 
backed  or  nonhalation  plates  will  be  advantageous.  A 
few  orthochromatic  plates  will  also  be  found  useful,  as,  in 
some  cases,  the  interiors  fairly  glow  with  color. 

According  to  the  BriHsh  Journal  of  Fhotogra^l^^  the 
English  photographic  societies  could  only  exist  with  difi>- 
culty  were  they  deprived  of  the  help  and  interest  they 
denve  from  lantern  exhibitions,  ana  demonstrations  of 
trade  novelties  given  by  manufacturers.  This  may 
account  for  the  moribund  condition  of  so  many  of  our 
American  sodetiw,  for  h«re  the  lantern  is  by  no  means 
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as  popular  a  society  feature  as  in  England,  nor  have 
Amencan  manufacturers  yet  appreciated  the  society 
meetings  as  a  valuable  means  of  publicity  for  their  goods. 

The  Ltixia  platinum  papers,  just  introduced  in  Eng- 
land, in  print-out  and  development  varieties,  are  said  to 
"possess  remarkable  keeping  qualities,  and  require  no 
more  care  than  silver  papers,  being  packed  and  stored  in 
the  same  way,  the  use  of  calcium  tubes,  etc.,  being 
unnecessary." 

The  one  man  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society's  rooms  during  May  presented  a  collection  of 
architectural  and  interior  photographs  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Evans.  The  exhibition  now  open  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  photographs  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson. 

The  United  States  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  says 
Naiure^  has  decided  to  award  the  Barnard  medal  to 
Professor  ROnteen  for  his  discovery  of  the  X-rays.  This 
medal  is  awarded  every  few  years  for  noteworthy  dis- 
coveries in  physical  ana  astronomical  science. 

"Touchstone,"  whose  fortnightljr  philosophy  gives  a 
touch  of  lightness  now  and  again  to  the  somewhat 
pedantic  pages  of  the  English  Amateur  Photographer, 
discourses  in  a  recent  issue  upon  "Reputations."  We 
extract : 

You  will  appreciate  that  the  reputation  of  many  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  mystery.  Now,  as  every  cook 
and  chemist  will  tell  you,  this  is  a  most  important  in- 
gredient in  almost  every  concoction,  and  reputations  are 
generally  concoctions.  It  gives  excitement  to  the  new 
developer,  and  piquancy  to  the  humble  sausage,  and  it 
will  go  a  long  way  to  do  everything  but  wash  clothes.  I 
know  a  man — a  great  man— at  least,  he  knows  me  some- 
times when  he*s  particularly  affable — and  he  has  a  great 
reputation.  The  other  day  someone  said  to  someone 
else,  who  knows  most  things,  and  a  bit  more,  "Who  is 
So-and  so?"  (the  man  with  the  reputation^.  "What 
does  he  do  ?  Where  does  he  live,  ana  who*s  nis  tailor  ?  " 
"My  dear  boy,"  was  the  answer,  "don't  ask — don't 
want  to  know — ^his  mystery  is  his  charm.  If  it  were 
known  who  he  was  and  when  he  was  married,  and  that 
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he  went  to  the  city  every  mornins;,  and  lived  in  Tedshzsn^ 
all  his  delightful  attraction  would  be  gone."  So  you  see 
if  you,  metaphorically  speaking,  mark  a  burnt  cork 
moustache  on  your  face,  and  button  your  coat  at  the 
back,  people  will  wonder  what  it  means,  and  you'll  prob- 
ably very  soon  have  a  reputation— or  get  run  m. 

There  are  heaps  of  men  nowadays  that  are  making 
reputations.  Mr.  J.  T.  Keiley,  in  the  New  York  Qtmera 
JwUSf  has  been  piling  up  bricks,  and  shying  some  as  well, 
but  to  some  of  us  it  seems  as  though  his  reputation 
would  have  a  better  chance  if  he  stucK  to  writing,  and 
didn't  show  his  works.  Now,  that  discretion  is  most 
marked  in  some  men.  They  write  ten  or  twelve  pages  of 
criticism  every  October,  and  tell  us  all  our  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission,  and  send  copies  free  gratis  to  all 
our  friends,  and  publish  litde  line  drawings  of  what  we've 
done,  and  where  we've  erred,  and  we  look  upon  them  as 
heaven-sent  critics,  and  their  reputation  eoes  up  to  90**  in 
the  shade,  and  no  shade  available.  And  there  it  stands, 
because  they  don't  run  any  risks  by  showing  us  how  to 
do  it,  and  how  they  do  it  in  their  own  work.  When  you 
are  backing  **  Precept"  to  win  it's  a  great  mistake  to  run 
"Example"  in  the  same  race,  for  it  might  just  manage 
to  give  its  stable<ompanion  away,  and  then  the  crowd 
would  shout ! 

Mr.  Basil  Williams,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London 
Camera  Club  a  few  weeks  ago,  gave  many  interesting 
notes  upon  photography  in  Persia.  During  the  trip  Mr. 
Williams  succeeded,  among  other  thin^,  in  obtaining 
several  pictures  of  harem  life,  a  feat  which  has  hitherto 
been  r^arded  as  a  practical  impossibility  on  account  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  Easterners  guard  their  home 
life. 

Here  is  a  plate-backing  mixture  which  will  do  all  that 
the  more  complicated  caramel  mixtures  will  do,  and 
which  is  much  easier  to  prepare.  Dissolve  a  4-ounce 
stick  of  licorice  in  8  ounces  of  water  with  the  aid  of  gen- 
tle heat  When  dissolved,  rub  into  the  mixture  i  ounce 
of  burnt  sienna  in  powder,  using  the  back  of  a  spoon  for 
this  purpose.    When  cold,  bottle  for  use. 

A  new  Zeiss  anastigmat,  named  the  Ohar,  is  announced. 
It  is  a  non-symmetrical  objective,  each  combination  beings 
tomposed  of  two  single  lenses,  uncemented.    According 
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to  the  specificatioiis  published,  the  new  lens  may  be 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  2^iss  Pianar,  It  woiics 
at  {/4.5  as  full  aperture,  and  is  lower  in  price  than  the 
Pianar. 

According  to  all  accounts  received,  the  recent  solar 
eclipse  occurred  under  photographically  perfect  condi- 
tions, and  we  may  look  for  many  interesting  records 
when  the  astronomers  have  had  time  to  develop  their 
plates.  Mr.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  London,  who  accom- 
panied the  British  Astronomical  Society's  party  to  Wades- 
boro,  N.  C,  was  successful  in  his  attempt  to  record  the 
eclipse  with  his  kinematoeraph,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  interesting  things  wiu  be  learned  of  the  results  he 
secured. 

"Five  hundred  n^;at|ves  in  five  days  '*  is  the  record  of 
the  TeUa  hand-camera  m  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  Dunmore, 
an  English  photographer.  If  only  Mr.  Dunmore  would 
pve  us  a  bill  of  particulars,  what  an  experience  would 
be  laid  bare;  how  many  good  negatives;  how  many 
failures,  etc. 

Under  the  title  UoytTs  Photographic  Etuyclopedia^ 
1900,  Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  issued  a 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  their  photographic  special- 
ties, which  is.  in  many  ways,  an  excellent  reference  book 
of  photograpny.  In  its  almost  400  pages  are  described 
and  illustrated  all  the  requisites  and  conveniences  used  in 
modem  photography,  and  together  with  this  information 
are  included  several  useful  papers  on  photographic  prac- 
tice, and  a  capital  guide  to  photography  from  the  amateur 
standpoint  Among  the  -papers  mentioned  is  one  on 
''The  Renaissance  of  Artistic  Photography  in  America," 
by  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  and  another  on  "Flash-light  Pho- 
tography," by  F.  Dundas  Todd.  Dr.  John  Nicol  writes 
upon  "The  use  and  Abuse  of  the  Hand-camera ;"'  H. 
Snowden  Ward  and  George  E.  Brown  deal  with  ''  Instan- 
taneous Photography"  in  a  more  than  usualljr  interesting 
paper  well  illustrate.  The  book  is  one  which  offers  a 
remarkable  amount  of  information  in  a  very  attractive 
way,  and  the  price  (twenty  cents)  puts  it  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

The  BriHsh  Journal  of  Photography^  commenting 
upon  the  ridiculous  figures  of  men  and  women  forming 
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the  iUusliatioiis  in  jounals  devoted  to  fashions,  asks : 
"Why  do  not  our  fashion  papers  use  photographs  from 
life  to  display  the  attractiveness  of  this  or  that  new  style 
of  dress  ?*'  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  this  has  been  the 
custom  for  some  years  in  our  American  fashion  journals, 
which,  indeed,  r«^y  use  other  than  direct  photographs 
Irom  life.  The  advantages  of  the  American  method  are 
strOdogly  «>parent  upon  a  comparison  of  European  and 
American  foiiniali  of  this  dass. 


Voigdaender  &  Son»  the  we!l*known  lens  makers  of 
Bnmswick,  have  just  introduced  a  new  portrait  lens 
which  works  at  i/2.t.  It  is  further  said  that  the  new 
objective  is  mounted  in  a  new  alloy  of  magnesium  and 
aluminum,  called  magnalium,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Lud- 
wig  Mach. 


ate  of  silver  collodion  emulsion  papers  are 
cussed  in  several  of  our  contemporaries.  The 
snl^eet  seems  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  pub- 
lished account  of  the  process  of  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Brooklyn, 
described  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Photographic  Times. 
A  number  of  prints  hy  Dr.  Meyer,  on  paper  and  fabrics, 
was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Amencan  Institute  at 
New  Y(^k  in  i8q8.  In  the  Mav  numb^  of  Photograph- 
ische  Corresfonaenz^  Professor  Valenta  describes  his  ex- 
periments with  thejprocess,  and  traces  its  evolution  back 
to  1B39,  when  Fife  first  mentioned  his  attempts  to  prepare 
a  photographic  printing  paper  with  phosphate  ot  silver. 
Properly  prepared,  Va^ta  says  that  phosphate  papers 
print  fairly  quickly,  may  t>e  developed,  after  brief  expo- 
sure, with  pyrocatechin  or  hydroquinone,  and  yield  prints 
similar  to  our  familiar  silver-chloride  papers. 


PyrogaUol  C'pyro")  has  been  placed  on  the  English 
market  in  a  solid  form,  fine  white  crystals,  under  the 
name  I^fraxe.  An  ounce  of  P^axe  occupies  a  one- 
ounce  botUe,  whereas  in  the  old  flocculent  form  an  ounce 
of  pyro  usually  requires  a  bottie  or  tin  of  six  or  eight 
ounces  capad^. 


At  the  last  meetfaig  of  the  L.  and  P.  Association,  Mr. 
R.  P.  Drage,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  gave  some  of  his 
experiences  with  films  in  hot  climates,  such  as  one  had  to 
go  through  in  a  tour  round  the  world.    He  found  that  in 
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such  cases  the  latent  image  was  practically  follinfi'  off 
from  the  moment  after  exposure.  Fihns  that  wouldkeep 
a  long  time  before  exposure  soon  began  to  deteriorate  in 
the  sense  that  the  lig^t  effects  did  not  last,  although  he 
had  found  that,  given  a  sufficiently  long  time  after  expo- 
sure, the  film  could  be  again  exposed  without  much  fear 
of  the  former  image  asserting  itself.  The  emulsion,  it 
would  thus  appear,  was  still  good,  but  its  power  to  retain 
the  latent  image  was  very  slight  Under  similar  orcum- 
stances,  he  should  certainly  develop  films  within  a  short 
time  ot  their  exposure. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  reminded  the  members  of  the  differ- 
ence between  cut  films  and  rollable  films.  The  former 
were  coated  on  celluloid  sliced  from  a  block,  and  the  lat- 
ter coated  on  glass.  Much  trouble  arose  from  imperfect 
washing  of  the  pyroxyline.  Some  time  back  he  went 
through  a  smokeless-powder  factory.  Smokeless  powder 
was  made  from  sawdust,  which,  after  being  nitrated,  takes 
a  fortnight  to  wash,  and  during  that  time  it  is  washed 
continuously  with  hot  water  and  cold  water  again  and 
again.  The  whole  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  merest  trace  of  aad,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cess of  after-processes.  He  was  quite  sure  that  no  user 
of  pvrox3^1ine  for  photographic  film  purposes  went  to  this 
trouble — it  was  too  expensive — and  the  chief  trouble  ^th 
cut  films  was  due  to  the  presence  of  this  acid  and  the 
decomposition  it  set  up.  Absorbent  cotton  used  for 
making  the  p3rroxyline  consisted  reallv  of  a  series  of 
minute  tubes,  and  the  amount  of  washing  required  to 
clear  these  of  t^e  add  was  immense.  In  the  rollable 
film,^  where,  of  course,  the  same  state  of  things  might 
originally  exist,  the  solvents  used  tend  themselves  to 
remove  by  decomposition  that  which,  left  in  the  other 
film  causes  its  early  deterioration.  . , 

Watkin's  Exposure  Meter  has  been  issued  in  a  new  and 
improved  form,  considerably  reduced  in  size  and  weight, 
and  more  convenient  to  handle.  Wynne's  Meter  has  also 
been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  locket,  and  the  scales  are 
arranged  aroimd  the  periphery  of  the  instrument  These 
improvements  will  doubtless  tend  to  the  greater  popular- 
ity of  these  aids  to  correct  exposure.  The  American 
agents  for  both  meters  are  Messrs.  £.  &  H.  T.  Anthony 
&  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Tlie  Photographic  Times  of  New  York  shows  consid- 
erable improvement  month  by  month  under  its  new  edi- 
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tor,  Mr.  J.  C.  Abel.  The  last  number  received  contains 
an  appreciation  of  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  and  his  work  is 
shown  in  several  excellent  reproductions  in  photogravure 
and  half-tone.  The  ''Monthly  Di^[est»*'  giving  extracts 
from  articles  and  papers  of  current  mterest  in  other  jour- 
nals, is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Times,  and  the  original 
contributions  cover  a  useful  variety  of  subjects. 


The  Photo  CHpper  is  a  new  monthly  magazine,  edited 
by  Felix  Raymer  and  published  at  Emngham,  111.,  at  %\ 
per  year.  Mr.  Raymer  has  made  his  name  a  household 
word  among  American  professional  photographers  by  his 
practical  articles  on  posing^  lighting,  etc,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  his  litde  journal  will  receive  the  welcome  it  de* 
serves.  The  numbers  thus  far  published  offer  mudi  care- 
fully selected  information,  origmal  and  "extracted.'' 

An  excellent  ray-filter  at  a  reasonable  price  is  the  Ideal^ 
introduced  by  Burke  &  Tames,  of  Chicago.  It  is  light  in 
construction^  may  be  fitted  to  several  lenses,  and  the 
tinted  glass  is  so  chosen  as  to  yield  good  results  with  the 
average  subject  The  glasses  are  optically  worked,  and 
cemented  toother  like  an  achromatic  lens.  For  any 
subject  contaming  color,  such  as  flowers,  clouds,  etc.,  the 
Ideal  will  be  found  to  be  a  practical  help. 

In  the  last  number  of  Camera  Notes,  "A.  Smiler's" 
satirical  papers  concerning  *'The  Keeley  Cure*'  and 
"The  Transcendentalists " — which  have  recently  given 
amusement  to  those  intere^ed  in  the  renaissance  of  pic- 
torial photograi>hy  in  America — are  reprinted.  At  the 
end  of  the  reprint  the  editors  of  Camera  Notes  impute 
the  authorship  of  the  papers  to  Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd, 
of  The  Photo-Beacon,  with  a  second  guess  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Harrison  Cummin^,  of  The  Photo-Era,  To  those  famil- 
iar with  the  identity  of  "A.  Smiler,"  these  guesses  are 
absurdly  stupid,  and  we  look  with  interest  to  their  re- 
pudiation by  the  two  innocents  impeached. 

According  to  Dame  Rumor,  the  editorial  broadside 
touching  "The  American  School"  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Photo-Era,  was  not  written  by  the  editor  of  that 
journal,  but  by  some  one  "  on  the  outside."  And  rumor 
further  whispers  to  the  breeze  that  the  broadside,  as  pub* 
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lished,  has  been  considerably  blue-pencilled,  so  that  the 
strong  points  were  eliminated  and  only  the  wishy-washy 
portions  permitted  to  pass.  This  is  deplorable.  But  we 
are  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Keiley  has  a  rod  in  i>ickle 
for  the  Smiler  family,  and  to  mix  the  metaphor,  will  let 
loose  his  thunder  in  the  annuals. 

Instruction  in  Photographv,    By  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney. 
Tenth  edition.    502  pp.,  with  many  illustrations.    Cloth,  ; 
5  X  7  X I  j^  in.    London :   Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

For  those  photographers  who  want  to  know  the  reasons 
of  thmgs  rather  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphic practice,  Abney' s  Instruction  is  unooubteoly  the 
best  photographic  text-book  in  the  language.  Its  merit, 
however,  lies  not  only  in  its  thoroughness  and  reliability, 
but  also  in  the  fulness  with  which  the  various  processes 
of  photography  are  treated.  The  new  edition  embraces 
all  the  latest  researches  in  optics,  chemistry  and  photo- 
mechanical work,  while  the  chapters  devoted  to  emulsion- 
making  and  manipulation  have  been  revised  to  harmonize 
with  the  theories  and  practice  of  today.  The  illustrations 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  previous  editions  and 
add  largely  to  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  practical  manual 
for  the  student 

An  interesting  article  upon  "Artistic  Photography  in 
Portraiture,"  by  Maud  Bumside,  appears  in  the  June 
number  of  Brush  and  Pencil  (Chicago).  It  is  illustrated 
with  several  examples  of  pictorial  portraiture  by  Eliza- 
beth Flint  Wade  and  Rose  Clark. 

The  Photo-Beacon  Company,  Chicago,  has  published 
a  Souvenir  of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Salon,  igoo^ 
giving  one  pnnt  from  each  exhibitor's  work  at  the  Salon 
(except  in  three  instances)  in  the  form  of  half-tone  en- 
^vings  carefully  printed  on  coated  paper  and  enclosed 
m  a  tasteful  cover.  As  the  first  complete  record  of  what 
is  admitted  to  have  been  the  most  representative  exhibi- 
tion of  American  photoeraphy  held  thus  far,  this  Souvenir 
should  find  a  place  in  me  sanctum  of  every  worker  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  pictorial  photography.  The 
price,  we  believe,  is  50  cents. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Himes,  writing  to  the  News  concerning 
the  keeping  qualities  of  dry  plates,  says :    In  the  spring 
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THORNTON-PICKARD 
SHUTTERS 

These  splendid  shutten^  are 
fully  described  in  a  special 
catalo^^e,  which  you  can  {et 
at  your  dealers  or  of  us.  They 
are  unequaled  for  general  or 
particular  use.  Tne  Time  and 
Instantaneous,  Standard  or  Be- 
.hind  Lens  pattern  are  best  for 
Pgeneral  purposes — giving  ex- 
posure from  hours  to  iV  P&rt 
of  a  second.  Strong  and  simple ;  will  not  i^et  out 
of  order  easily;  do  not  jar  the  lens,  and  illumi- 
nate the  whole  plate  uniformly — not  one  part 

*nore  than  another. 
The   Focal   Plane 
hutter  for  extreme- 
f  high  speed  (iV  to 
7>»(nF  part  of  a  sec- 
nd)  is  the  simplest, 
urest  shutter  made 
or  this  purpose.    It 
is  with  this  shut- 
N  ter  that  the  best 
/  pictures  of  ath- 
letic contests, 
races,  hunting  scenes,  etc.,  are  made. 

We  can  fit  the  new  Time  Exposure  Valve  to 
old  Thomton-Pickard  Shutters:  this  valve  will 
automatically  make  exposures  ranging  from 
3  seconds  to  iV  of  a  second.    Price,  t2. 

Send  20c.  for  our  1900  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co. 

Sole  American  Asents 

323  325  Washington  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Kindly  mcntiwi  Turn  Fhoto-Mimxatqrs 
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of  1884  several  gros^  of  4  x  5  dry  plates  were  sent  me 
by  different  maKers.  The  ^tes  in  excess  of  the  im- 
mediate purpose  for  which  they  were  furnished  were 
s^red  away,  in  the  wooden  cases  in  %hich  they  had 
b^en  received,  in  a  dry  room  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
buildiQji:.  After  five  or  six  years  they  were  drawn  upon 
from  time  to  time  to  test  their  working  qualities.  The 
last  test  was  made  in  1898.  They  have  always  afforded 
clear,  vigorous  n^atives,  not  appreciably  different  in 
any  respect  from  those  first  given.  As  to  their  rapidity 
or  sensitiveness,  there  are  not  precise  data  for  com- 
parision;  but  there  is,  at  least,  no  very  manifest  differ- 
ence, if  any,  from  that  of  fifteen  years  before.  Two 
dozen  of  these  plates,  of  two  different  makers,  in  the 
original  packages,  have  been  recently  placed  in  posses- 
sk)n  each  of  the  Philadelphia  Photc^eraphic  Society  and 
of  the  photographic  section  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia.  Their  report  upon  them  may  be  antici- 
pated with  some  interest 


Pkoiogrt^l^:  its  History,  Processes^  Apparatus  and 
Materials^  comprising  working  details  of  ail  the  more 
important  methods.  By  A.  Brothers.  With  plates  by 
many  of  the  processes  described  and  many  illustrations 
in  the  text,    second  edition,  revised,  367  pp.,  6X  x  9X 


X  iji<  in.,  |6.    Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
We  are  elad  to  see  that  a  second  edition  has  been  d 
manded  of  this  standard  reference  book,  which  we  have 


used  with  considerable  satisfaction  since  the  appearance 
of  the  first  edition  in  1891.  Mr.  Brothers  was  among  the 
pioneers  in  English  photography,  and  the  book  is  en- 
riched by  his  practical  experience  with  many  of  the 
processes  he  describes.  A  portion  of  the  volume  is 
necessarily  occupied  by  histoncal  matter,  but  this  has  its 
uses  to  the  student,  and  the  need  of  some  authoritative 
guide  to  names,  dates  and  reliable  data  amply  justifies  the 
author  in  writing  the  work  from  this  standpoint 

A  bai^n  list  and  catalogue,  which  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  remarkable  both  in  its  completeness  of  descrip- 
tion and  illustration,  has  just  been  issued  by  Ralph  }. 
Golsen,  82  Wabash  avenue,  Chicsug^o.  The  curious  can 
obtain  a  copy  by  writing  to  Mr.  Gouen  for  a  copy  of  List 
No.  13. 
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STREET    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  the  beginning,  amateur  photography  was  by  no 
means  the  simple  art  wilh  which  we  of  today  are  more 
or  less  familiar.  Truth  to  tell,  it  was  a  somewhat  tire- 
some sport  at  best,  and  its  following  called  for  many 
virtues,  such  as  quiet  patience  and  indomitable  per- 
severance, which  are  now  quite  out  of  fashion  save 
amon^  fishermen  and  simple  souls.  When  our  photo- 
graphic forefathers  determined  upon  a  day  outdoors 
with  the  camera,  they  exercised  themselves  much  as  we 
do  when  we  set  out  in  pursuit  of  big  game.  Weather 
probabilities  were  consulted,  apparatus  overhauled, 
packed  and  repacked;  at  break  of  day  a  move  was 
made  to  a  secluded  spot  in  the  country ;  a  deserted  mill, 
or  rustic  bridge  over  some  babblins^  brook,  was  care- 
fully chosen  as  a  subject  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
exposures  were  made  with  as  much  deliberation  as  is 
given  now-a-days  to  the  making  of  one's  will. 

The  hand-camera,  the  modem  lens,  and  the  rapid 
plate  or  roller  film  have  changed  all  that  We  are  very 
much  advanced.  Mechanical  difficulties  have  been 
cleared  away,  processes  simplified  down  to  the  smallest 
detail,  and  the  field  of  practicable  subjects  has  been 
extended  from  the  deserted  mill  to  the  very  eclipse  of 
that  giant  orb  on  whose  beneficence  all  photography 
depends.  With  this  evolution  of  the  process  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  evolution  of  the  point  of  view. 
The  amateur  of  today  begins  with  the  exaggerated  idea 
that  with  a  camera  all  things  are  possible.  Blissful 
ignorance  I  After  the  first  few  attempts,  he  awakens  to 
the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  perfection  of  the  process,  the 
average  man  has  his  limitations.  Later,  he  reaches  the 
wise  conclusion  that  in  photography,  as  in  other  things, 
specialized  knowledge  and  experience  are  necessary  to 
bridge  the  gap   between   expectation   and  realization; 
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and  here  he  touches  elbows  with  the  amateur  of  half  a 
century  ago. 

Especially  are  these  things  made  plain  when  the 
amateur  essays  to  record,  what  to  him  is  far  more  ui> 
teresting  than  deserted  mills  or  rustic  bridges,  i.  e., 
the  everyday  life  of  the  streets  of  his  city,  or  of  foreign 
cities  when  traveling  abroad.  The  desire  to  perpetuate 
these  things  naturally  comes  with,  if  it  does  not  precede, 
the  possession  of  a  camera ;  and  the  growing  tendency  in 
modem  photography  to  depict  the  humor  and  pathos  of 
life,  as  we  see  it  m  our  city  streets,  rather  than  the 
beautiful  in  nature  remote  from  man,  is  one  of  its 
happiest  phases. 

But  street  photography  has  its  peculiar  difficulties  as 
well  as  its  peculiar  pleasures,  and  oftentimes  the  lack  of 
knowledge  on  just  a  few  points  will  spoil  for  permanent 
enjoyment  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  delightful 
memento  of  this  or  that  scene  or  incident.  To  set  forth 
these  difficulties  and  how  to  remedy  them — ^to  gather 
into  one  place  the  things  a  man  should  know  before  he 
takes  up  street  photography  as  a  hobby— is  the  plain 
purpose  of  this  little  book.  It  should  be  read,  therefore, 
as  supplementary  to  those  earlier  numbers  of  The 
pHOTO-MrNiATURE  which  deal  with  Hand- Camera  Work 
and  Photography  Outdoors. 

Picture  Foremost   among    the    attractions   of 

M  •Trf  1  street  photography  is  the  fact  that  we 
MEcenai.  ^^  ^^^  j^^^,^  ^^  travel,  or  wait  for  rare 
opportunity,  to  find  our  picture  material.  It  is  right  at 
our  doors,  in  our  own  town,  if  we  know  how,  and 
when,  and  where  to  find  it.  And  the  man  with  a  cheap 
box-camera,  possessing  wisdom  witli  it,  has  as  many 
chances  of  pleasure  as  those  who  are  blessed  (?)  with  the 
more  expensive  instruments. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  understand  what  we 
seek  before  attempting  street  photography,  whether 
pictorial  treatment  of  locality,  or  a  record  of  scene  or 
mcident  which  may  possess  sentiment  or  merely  human 
interest,  according  to  our  mood  at  the  time.  The  first, 
of  which  we  have  an  admirable  example  in  Dovaston's 
*'St.  Paul's,**  is  for  the  few  who  can  take  up  the  work 
from  the  higher  pictorial  standpoint :  for  those  who 
know  the  meaning  of  art  as  well  as  of  technique.  The 
second  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  make  them- 
selves reasonably  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  their 
subjects.  To  this  class  belong  some  of  the  best  street 
pictures  I  have  seen,  such  as  StiegHtz*s  "Wet  Day  on 
the  Boulevard,**  Mrs.  Ward's  ** Leather  Lane,  London,** 
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Beeby's "Wet,  Foggy  Day  in  New  York,"  and  Sutcliffe's 
"Street  Music.'*  Note  that  these  have  little,  if  any- 
thing, in  them  to  indicate  whether  they  are  bits  of 
Moscow,  San  Francisco,  London,  Paris  or  New  York. 
But  it  is  evident  in  all  that  their  makers  were  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  localities  in  which  they  worked,  and 
gave  no  litde  thous^ht  to  composition,  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, light,  weather,  etc. 

Here  we  ^et  two  profitable  hints  which  may  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  all  street  photography :  fiist,  that  in 
the  pictorial  treatment  of  typical  features  of  town  life  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  locality  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess ;  and,  second,  that  for  street  pictures  representing 
sentiment,  incident  or  character,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
strive  to  represent  locality.  In  these  paees  we  will  look 
at  both  classes  of  work  from  the  practical  side,  and  leave 
the  pictorial  worker  to  evolve  from  the  sure  foundation 
of  ^ood  technique  and  sound  principles.  This  is  the 
logical  treatment  for  any  branch  of  photography,  for  if 
we  have  made  sure  of  technical  ability,  and  cultivated 
our  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  or  mteresting  in  life, 
we  will  surely  adopt  in  our  work  that  particular  method 
of  expression  best  adapted  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Let  us  first  take  up  the  choice  of  appa- 

Apparatos.  ratus  for  street  photography.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  tne  superority  of  the  hand- 
camera  over  the  tripod-camera  for  this  sort  of  work.  For 
street  views  at  nieht,  of  course,  a  tripod  is  essential,  but 
for  ordinary  work  in  the  streets  the  advantages  of  the 
hand-camera  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place  the  photog- 
rapher must  work  as  unobtrusively  as  is  possible.  With 
a  stand-camera  this  is  out  of  the  Question.  The  man 
with  the  litde  box-camera  can  stana  at  a  street  comer, 
and  snap  away  to  his  heart's  content  with  scarcely  more 
than  a  passing  glance  from  passers-by.  The  world  has 
grown  accustomed  to  the  hand-camera,  and  this  fact  must 
be  utilized  to  its  fullest  advantage.  More  than  this,  if  we 
are  to  secure  records  of  life  and  incident  free  from  that 
consdoosness  which  betrays  the  fact  that  the  actors  in 
the  scene  were  aware  of  the  camera,  we  must  work 
quickly,  and  this  is  a  detail  in  which  the  hand-camera  is 
altogether  superior  to  the  clumsy  camera  on  a  tripod. 
By  practidne  the  various  movements  essential  to  the 
"  finding  "  ca  the  scene  upon  the  plate,  focusing  and  ex- 
posure, we  can  quickly  reach  the  profidenc>r  and  speed 
of  movement  required  to  secure  a  record  which  gives  us 
the  complete  illusion  of  life.  The  choice  and  use  of  hand- 
cameras  being  fully  dealt  with  in  The  Photo-Miniature 
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No.  3 :  Hand-Camera  Work^  this  branch  of  our  subject 
will  be  referred  to  here  only  in  a  general  way. 

In  choosui^  a  camera  for  street  work. 

The  Camera,  the  reader  will,  of  course,  be  guided  by 

his  individual  inclination,  or  the  purpose 

he  has  in  view.      First,  in  point  of  convenience,  but 

g:enerally  lacking  in  speed  of  fens  and  shutter,  conies  the 

simple  box  or  "fixed  focus"  camera.    Here  the  lens  is 

germanently  fixed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  plate  or 
Im  that  all  objects  beyond  a  certain  number  of  feet  away 
are  in  focus.  A  slightly  higher  grade  camera  of  the  same 
general  type  has  an  adjustable  focus,  which  is  often  a 
convenience  when  moving  objects  are  in  question.  The 
magazine  feature  or  roller  film  attachment  offers  obvious 
advantages,  or  a  good  plate-changing  attachment  is  al- 
most equally  useful.  Folding  cameras  are  not  as  con- 
venient in  manipulation  as  me  simpler  "fixed  focus" 
variety,  but  they  may  be  used  with  success  by  those  who 
have  learnt  to  handle  them  skilfully,  and  are  usually  fitted 
with  a  better  (more  efficient)  lens  and  shutter  than  the 
box-camera.  The  twin-lens  or  reflex  camera  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  most  desirable  form  of  all,  although 
necessarily  expensive  as  far  as  first  cost  is  concerned. 

In  the  endeavor  to  produce  a  camera  for  eeneral  work, 
which  will  do  many  uiings  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  it  hap- 
pens that  our  manufacturers  have  so  far  failed  to  give  us 
a  hand-camera  specially  designed  for  street  photography. 
The  requirements  of  such  a  camera  would  be  exceedingly 
simple.  It  could  consist  of  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
square  box  with  a  rapid  lens  and  rising  front,  together 
with  a  fair  choice  of  shutter-speeds.  The  **  fixed"  focus 
lens  would  be  a  positive  advantage  to  most  users  of  this 
class  of  instrument ;  and  one  with  a  working  aperture  of 
//8  would  be  fast  enou&^h  for  most  work,  especially  if  it 
could  be  used  with  a  shutter-speed  of  A  of  a  second  or 
over.  Fortunately  we  have  one  cheap  camera  on  the 
market,  the  BuWs  Eye  Special^  No.  ^,  with  such  a  lens, 
and  that  its  more  general  use  would  be  entirely  practi- 
cable is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  its  present  form  it  sells 
at  a  low  price,  while  others  with  a  single  lens  working  at 
y/i6  or  smaller  may  be  had  at  a  still  lower  cost,  such  as 
the  No,  2,  Buirs  Eye.  The  writer  has  used  a  camera  of 
the  class  referred  to  for  street  work,  and  has  found  that  it 
fulfils  all  ordinary  requirements  as  to  sufficiency  of  ex- 
posure. A  rising  front,  with  adjustable  finder,  is  all  that 
it  needs  to  make  it  a  thoroughly  practical  instrument,  and 
such  additions  could  no  doubt  be  made  at  comparatively 
small  additional  expense.    For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the 
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simple  box  form  of  camera  to  the  falling-front  hand- 
camera  now  in  general  use,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always 
ready  for  use  and  is  so  much  less  obtrusive. 

I  have  just  referred  to  the  necessity 

The  Lens,  for  a  lens  with  a  working  aperature  of 
//8,  usually  marked  in  American-made 
cameras,  No.  4.  A  very  little  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  exposure  will  show  the  necessity  for  a  lens  of  at 
least  this  rapidity.  In  the  case  of  the  box-camera  with 
fixed  focus  lens,  with  which  most  attem{)ts  at  street 
photo^aphy  are  made,  and  to  which  in  this  and  other 
fields  IS  traceable  most  of  the  ill  rei^ute  of  photography, 
the  largest  lens  stop  or  diaphragm  is//i6,  and  the  only 
shutter-speed  about  ^  of  a  second.  Now  let  us  see 
where  this  leads  us.  An  average  landscape  in  summer, 
where  there  are  no  buildings  to  obstruct  the  light^  and 
with  no  deep  shadows  in  the  foreground,  will  require  at 
least  ifg  oi  Si  second  for  a  proper  exposure  with  a  rapid 
plate  andy/i6  stop.  With  deep  shadows  or  dark  objects 
in  the  foreground,  it  will  require  from  iV  to  i  of  a  second. 
The  shadow  side  of  a  city  street  with  sun  shining  brightly 
and  persons  in  the  foreground  will  require  at  least  i  of  a 
second  with  the//i6  stop.  On  cloudy  or  rainy  davs  the 
exposure  will  run  up  to  i  or  even  i  second  with  that 
stop.  Now  the  consiequence  of  all  this  is  that  the  man 
with  his  A;  of  a  second  shutter-speed  and  //16  lens  is 
going  to  give  from  one-half  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
correct  exposure  for  nearly  everything  that  he  under- 
takes, at  least  in  street  scenes.  The  wonder  is  that  he 
ever  gets  anything  at  all  worth  showing  with  such  inade- 
quate equipment ! 

If  we  are  to  make  exposures  in  1/^  of  a  second,  we 
must  have  a  lens  which  will  enable  sufficient  light  to 
pass  to  the  plate  in  that  length  of  time  to  properly  ex- 
pose the  plate.  As  a  lens  working  with  the  //S  (or 
No.  4)  stop  allows  just  four  times  as  much  Tight  to 
pass  through  it  in  a  given  time  as  one  working  at  //16,  it 
follows  that  our  exposure  of  A^  of  a  second  with  the 
latter  is  ec)uivalent  to  about  i  of  a  second  with  the  former, 
while  a  picture  which  could  before  have  been  taken  with 
-jji^  of  a  second  exposure  can  now  be  taken  with  jhf  of  a 
second  exposure,  if  our  shutter  provides  for  it.  On  the 
next  higher  erade  of  cameras  there  are  frequently  three 
shutter-speecfe,  *  *  fast, "  "  medium  *  *  and  *  *  slow. "  These 
are  ratea  by  the  manufacturers  as  yir*  A  and  A  or  ^  of 
a  second,  respectively.  Then  there  are  usually  three 
diaphragms  in  such  cameras,  havine  apertures  approxi- 
mately //16,  //22,  and  //32,  or  No.   16,   No.   32  and 
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No.  64,  respectively.  But  while  the  choice  of  the  three 
shutter-speeds  is  of  considerable  value,  in  many  in- 
stances the  fact  that  the  largest  stop  requires  four 
times  the  exposure  of  the  //8  stop  above  referred  to 
is  a  serious  drawback. 

„  In  the  preceding  paragraph  I  referred 

^posure  ^Q  cameras  having  a  shutter-speed  of  A^ 
sinuners.  ^j  ^  second.  Many  photographers  seem 
to  have  the  idea  that  any  shutter-speed  higher  than  this 
would  be  out  of  the  question  in  photographing  moving 
objects.  Much,  of  course,  will  depend  largely  upon 
how  fast  the  objects  are  moving ;  but  there  are  very  few 
street  scenes  worth  the  taking  which  cannot  be  taken 
with  a  shutter-speed  as  slow  as  V^  of  a  second.  I  have 
found  this  speed  altogether  practicable  both  in  regard 
to  the  motion  of  objects  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  to 
motion  on  the  part  of  the  operator  as  well.  By  a  little 
practice  in  holding  the  camera  and  making  the  exposure. 
It  will  be  found  that  an  exposure  of  i  of  a  second  can  be 
made  in  the  hand  without  the  camera  moving  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  where  a  lamp-post,  wall,  or  other 
support  is  available  against  whicn  to  steady  the  box 
a  time  exposure  of  one  second  can  be  safely  made. 

But  taking  a  shutter-speed  oi  ^  oi  a.  second  as  a 
safe  basis,  and  assuming  the  use  of  a  lens  working  at 
//8,  or  No.  4,  let  us  see  what  effect  this  will  have 
on  our  exposures  as  compared  with  those  given  before. 
An  open  landscape  requiring  ^  oi  a,  second  withy/16 
stop  can  now  be  taken  with  the  //8  stop  in  one- 
quarter  the  time,  or  ytr  of  a  second,  thus  enabling  us 
to  make  a  very  rapid  exposure  where  required.  An 
object  in  shadow  requiring  i  of  a  second  with  the// 16 
stop  can  now  be  taken,  and  an  equivalent  exposure 
given,  in  -fg  of  a  second ;  and  by  using  a  shutter-speed 
of  i  of  a  second,  and  the  y/8  stop,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  get  the  same  exposure  as  we  would  have  gotten 
in  four-fifths  of  a  second  with  the//i6  stop.  In  other 
words,  the  lens  alone  enables  us  to  give  just  four 
times  the  exposure  that  we  could  give  before  with  the 
same  shutter-speed,  and  the  choice  of  shutter-speeds 
ranging  from  -ihs  to  i  of  a  second,  places  in  our  hands 
the  possibility  of  doing  any  class  of  work  which  we  will 
ordinarily  care  to  attempt,  not  only  in  summer  but  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

I  have  gone  into  this  question  of  the  lens  and  shutter  at 
length,  because  few  amateurs  who  buy  a  camera  seem  to 
know  what  they  are  going  to  require  of  it  after  they  get  it. 
To  such  I  can  safely  say  that  their  money  is  more  than 
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thrown  away  when  they  buy  a  camera  which  is  incapable 
of  meeting  the  ordinary  requirements  here  referred  to. 
Ad  otin^  a.  Aside  from  the  single  achromatic  lens 
^~Jjv!L  which  I  have  referred  to  as  being  attached 
uooa  L.eQs.  ^^  ^g  cheaper  form  of  **fixed  focus"  cam- 
eras, the  cost  of  a  rectilinear  lens  working  aty/S,  or  larger, 
is  a  very  considerable  item.  To  any  who  feel  that  the 
purchase  of  such  a  lens  would  not  be  justified  by  the 
amount  of  work  they  would  do  with  it,  I  would  suggest 
the  plan  of  adapting  a  high-class  (rectilinear^  lens  from  a 
camera  in  use  for  other  purposes,  to  the  box  form  of 
camera.  This  can  be  done  quite  easily  whenever  the 
focal  length  of  the  rectilinear  lens  is  the  same  of  that  of 
the  single  achromatic  lens  supplied  with  the  box ;  and 
even  where  there  is  a  slight  ditterence  in  focal  length,  by 
a  simple  change  in  the  focusing  scale,  and  blocking  out 
of  a  (x>rtion  of  the  view-glass  on  the  finder.  A  first-class 
instrument  for  street  work  may  thus  be  secured  with  very 
slight  additional  cost. 

Focal  Length  •  Tk^  ^"^l  ^^^u  ""^^f  ^^!^  employed 
f  Lmm  '"  ^^  photography  of  street  scenes  is  a 
*-«>■•  point  about  which  there  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  some  advocating  the  use  of  a  long-focus 
lens  and  others  one  of  medium  angle.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  hand-cameras  the  focal  Ten^  of  the  lens  is 
about  equal  to  the  base  line  of  the  plate.  This,  when  the 
entire  plate  is  used,  results  in  too  violent  perspective  for 
ordinary  street  scenes.  The  only  remedy,  ana  that  gen- 
erally adopted  by  many  advanced  amateurs,  is  to  take  the 
picture  in  the  center  of  the  plate,  and  afterwards  ruth- 
lessly trim  it  down  to  the  dimensions  first  had  in  mind. 
This  method  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer  better  than 
that  of  using  a  lens  of  veiy  long  focus,  as  it  enables  one 
to  get  many  pictures  not  obtainable  with  a  narrow-angle 
or  long-focus  lens.  But  for  the  most  pleasing  results  the 
worker  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  his  prints 
must  be  trimmed  down  to  comparatively  small  size,  fiy 
subsequently  enlarging  such  portions  of  a  negative  as  may 
be  required,  we  get,  in  an  effective  way,  the  scene  or  inci- 
dent properly  forming  the  picture.  Nlany  of  the  best  pic- 
tures we  see  at  the  exhibitions  are  the  outcome  of  this 
method.  The  use  of  a  wide-angle  lens  should,  of  course, 
be  confined  to  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  View  ^  view-finder  in  street  work  is  abso- 

Finder  "     ^"^^ly  essential,  whether  a  hand-  or  stand- 
camera  be  used,  as  the  secret  of  success 
is  in  getting  the  picture  at  just  the  right  moment.    With- 
out a  finder  to  show  exactly  the  relative  positions  of 
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objects  in  the  field  of  view,  serious  mistakes  and  disap- 
pointments are  apt  to  result  The  reliability  of  the  view- 
finder  should  be  carefully  tested  before  we  put  our  faith 
in  it.  as  they  are  seldom  placed  on  cameras  with  much 
reference  to  the  lens  with  which  they  are  to  be  used.  If 
the  finder  shows  more  of  the  field  than  is  covered  by  the 
lens  on  the  plate  in  use,  litde  strips  of  black  paper  (or 
court-plaster)  can  be  stuck  on  it  until  the  size  of  the  view 
is  properly  reduced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  finder 
shows  too  littie  of  the  view,  it  should  be  changed  or  laid 
aside,  or  in  the  case  of  a  box-camera,  a  careful  mental 
note  made  of  exactly  how  far  it  falls  short.  If  the  camera 
has  a  rising  front,  a  line  should  be  scratched  on  the  view 
glass  of  the  finder,  corresponding  to  the  bottom  of  the 
view  on  the  plate  when  the  front  is  at  its  highest  point. 
The  proper  allowance  can  then  be  made  when  exposures 
are  made  with  the  front  raised.  The  more  brilliant  the 
view-finder,  the  more  satisfactory  it  will  be  found  to  be, 
and  if  the  one  on  the  camera  is  not  satisfactory,  the  small 
sum  required  to  purchase"  one  of  higher  grade  will  be 
found  to  have  been  well  expended. 

,  A  good  circular  spirit-level  for  cameras 

Level  ^^  Y^  purchased  for  from  fifty  cents  up, 

™"''^    and  will  be  found  almost  a  necessity,  as 
'**^®'  in  taking  street  scenes  containing  promi- 

nent vertical  lines  it  is  essential  that  the  camera  be  held 
perfectly  level  at  the  moment  of  exposure. 

The  focusing  scale  must  be  carefully 
Focusing,      tested,  as  it  is  of  prime  importance  that 
the  worker  be  able  to  focus  quickly  and 
accurately.    Even  where  a  stand-camera  is  used  it  is  well 
to  attach  a  focusing  scale,  as  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  one  wishes  to  focus  anew  after  the  slide  of  the  plate- 
holder  is  withdrawn  and  all  is  ready  for  the  exposure. 
For  general   street  work   the   fastest 
Plates.        plates  must  be  used  in  order  to  enable 
the  worker  to  use  his  most  rapid  shutter- 
speeds  where  necessary  without  under-exposure.     Fortu- 
nately the  kodak  films  in  general  use  with  the  box  form 
of  camera  are  as  rapid  as  our  fastest  plates.     On  another 
page  is  given  a  table  showing  the  relative  speed  of  vari- 
ous brands  of  plates.    Of  course,  if  the  worker  confines 
himself  to  any  single  class  of  work  not  requiring  very 
rapid  exposures,  he  can  use  whatever  plate  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  use,  even  though  it  be  a  moderately  slow  one. 
Non-halation  plates  of  some  kind  are  to  be  preferred  ;  it 
IS  unfortunate  that  the  commercial  brands  are  somewhat 
slower  than  the  most  rapid  ordinary  plates. 
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To  get  the  advantages  belonging  to  non-halation  plates, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  the  greater  rapidity 
of  the  ordinary  plate,  backing  may  be  resorted  to.  Pre- 
pared backing  tor  the  purpose  can  be  obtained  on  the 
market,  and  m  nearly  all  cases  is  easilv  applied  and 
quickly  removed.  A  good  formula  for  backing  was  given 
at  page  27  of  the  last  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature. 
To  those  who  object  to  backing  on  account  of  the  time  it 
takes  in  drying,  I  would  suggest  that  sheets  of  black 
paper  cut  to  the  exact  size  of  the  plate  can  be  used  to 
prevent  the  moist  backing  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  inside  of  the  plate-holder.  With  films  no  backing  is 
necessary,  there  being  no  reflecting  surface  as  in  the  case 
of  glass  plates.  The  necessity  for  backing  will  be  the 
better  understood  when  I  say  that  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  a  portion  of  all  the  H^ht  falling  on  the 
sensitive  surface  of  an  unbacked  plate  is  reflected  back 
to  the  under  side  of  the  sensitive  film,  thus  giving  a  dou- 
ble exposure  throughout.  Where  the  light  is  weak,  as 
that  reflected  from  the  shadow  portions  of  the  view,  this 
reflected  light  has  no  material  effect,  but  where  it  is 
stronger,  as  that  reflected  from  the  high  lights,  it  is  con- 
siderable, thus  increasing  the  exposure  m  the  higher 
lights  in  a  marked  degree.  In  other  words,  the  reflected 
light  results  in  a  double  exposure  in  just  those  portions  of 
the  plate  in  which  we  do  not  want  it  There  are  other 
causes  of  halation  which  the  backing  does  not  remove, 
but  the  reflected  light  referred  to  is  the  chief  difficulty, 
and  is  usually  overcome  by  backing.  Now  the  backing, 
when  properly  prepared,  absorbs  a  great  part  of  this 
light  coming  through  the  plate,  thus  allowing  practically 
none  of  it  to  be  reflected  back  into  the  fllm  from  the  glass 
surface  of  the  plate.  From  the  uneven  nature  of  the 
lighting  of  street  scenes,  half  in  sunlight  and  half  in 
shadow,  it  follows  that  some  such  precaution  is  particu- 
larly necessary  in  this  class  of  work. 

With  this  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  field  of  work 
and  the  necessary  tools,  we  can  now  address  ourselves 
to  the  difficulties  attending  practical  work  in  the  streets. 
These  difficulties  are  of  two  separate  and  distinct  classes. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  difficulty  of  giving  pictorial  value 
to  our  work  ;  and  then  we  have  to  face  the  very  practical 
difficulties  of  technique.  Let  us  take  them  up  in  the 
order  here  given.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  many  of  my 
readers  will  care  to  take  up  street-photography  purely 
from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  but  a  knowledge  of  pic- 
ture-making will  always  add  a  desirable  quality  even  to 
the  simple  record  of  fact. 
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The  Stadv  of  ^^®  ordinary  city  street  is  not  a  thine 
QooA  ]^^r.  ^^  beauty,  as  we  generally  see  it,  althougrh 
uooo  r^cnires.  ^hanpng  seasons  or  atmospheric  conai- 
tions  will  often  give  it  a  more  desirable  aspect  or  a  touch 
of  mystery.  The  appreciation  of  these  changes  and  their 
pictorial  effects  will  enable  us  to  make  pleasine  pictures 
even  from  the  commonplace  row  of  houses,  wim  uncom- 
promisingly monotonous  fronts,  hemmed  in  by  trees, 
telegraph  poles,  lamp-posts  and  the  like,  which  usually 
make  up  the  average  city  street  here  and  abroad.  To 
get  this  faculty  of  appreciation,  nothing  is  more  useful 
Uian  the  study  of  what  others  have  done  in  picture-mak- 
ing with  the  same  material.  Especially  by  the  study  'of 
the  lines  in  the  best  examples  of  this  class  of  work  may 
we  learn  something  of  their  make-up,  and  the  reason  of 
their  success.  Let  us  take  a  few  modem  street  pictures 
and  look  at  them  in  this  way,  observing  particularlY  the 
choice  of  point  of  view,  the  disposition  of  lines,  ana  the 
location  ot  the  point  of  chief  interest. 

The  picture  entitled  **Rain,**  by  H.  C.  Leat,  in  jP^U}- 
gramSt  1899,  may  well  be  chosen  as  our  first  example. 
A  very  rough  line  sketch  of  it,  such  as  we  have  in  Fig.  i, 
will  serve  our  purpose,  thoug:h  I  would  like  the  reader 
to  see  the  engraved  reproduction  and  admire  it  for  those 
beauties  of  technique  which  it  possesses  so  abundantly, 
and  which  are  wholly  lost  in  this  method  of  reproduction. 
Note  first  the  direction  of  the*  principal  lines  and  the 
placing  of  the  figures.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the 
principal  lines,  except  those  of  the  tree  on  the  left,  con- 
verge toward  the  figures  with  the  umbrellas.  This  does 
not  seem  a  premeditated  arrangement  altogether,  since 
it  appears  to  oe  wholly  natural,  yet  it  is  remarkablv  effec- 
tive m  drawing  our  attention  to  the  fibres  and  alloTving 
it  to  rest  there.  Study  the  composition  of  this  picture 
carefully,  noting  the  effect  of  the  foreground,  which  is  not 
a  complete  study  in  itself,  but  likewise  serves  to  draw  the 
eye  to  the  figures.  Now  glance  at  Fig.  2.  Here  I  have 
attempted  to  depict  the  scene  as  it  would  have  appeared 
taken  from  a  point  three  feet  from  the  picket  fence 
instead  of  twenty.  Note  how  the  eye  is  led  on  past  the 
fic;ures,  and  out  beyond  the  distant  buildings.  The  loss 
of  pictorial  value,  so  distinctive  of  the  first,  even  as  a  line 
drawing,  but  so  utterly  lacking  in  the  second,  is  unques- 
tionably due  to  the  second  method  of  handling  the  prin- 
cipal lines.  Now  were  we  to  take  this  picture  (Fig.  i), 
and  deduce  from  it  a  general  rule  that  we  shoula  always 
run  our  principal  lines  toward  the  object  of  main  interest, 
we  should  be  called  by  the  artists  arbitrary  or  dogmatic. 
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and  therefore  we  must  satisfy  our  craving  for  a  rule  in 
the  premises  by  looking  at  other  pictures  of  the  same 
class,  and  see  how  others  have  treated  these  same  lines. 
Let  us  glance  at  Fig.  3,  John  Beeby*s  "Wet  Weather  in 
New  York."  and  Fig.  4,  Harold  W.  Lane's  "  November 
Morning,  the  EmbanKment/*  both  shorn  of  their  beauties 
of  technique  and  reduced  to  simple  line.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  same  method  of  handling  the  principal  lines, 
curbstones,  etc.,  which  we  thought  must  be  so  difficult 
to  handle  effectively,  is  common  to  all  three  of  the  pic- 
tures. A  careful  study  of  other  good  street  pictures, 
which  can  be  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  annuals  and 
other  periodicals,  will  show  the  same  treatment,  and, 
therefore,  in  making  street  pictures,  we  may  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  following  these  general  lines. 

I  have  said,  in  speaking  of  Fi^.  i,  that  the  effect  of  the 
use  there  made  of  the  converging  straight  lines  was  to 
allow  the  eye  to  rest  upon  the  figures.  The  danger  in 
carrying  a  principal  line  in  any  other  direction  than  to- 
ward the  point  of  interest  is  that  it  unconsciously  leads 
our  eye  away  from  the  point,  and  this  is  invariably  to  be 
avoicfed.  Tnerefore,  ii  we  cannot  make  a  line  help  our 
picture  we  must  at  least  see  that  it  does  not  mar  it 

This  practice  of  reducing  pictures  to  lines  is  com- 
mended to  the  beginner  in  pictorial  work  as  offering  an 
easy  and  effectual  mode  of  studying  composition.  By 
applying  it  to  our  own  pictures  we  often  see  their  defects 
for  the  first  time,  and  wherein  others  have  succeeded 
where  we  have  failed. 

But  there  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned 

Simplicity,  from  the  study  of  these  roueh  sketches, 
and  that  is  the  value  of  simplicity.  This 
is  the  keynote  of  success  in  street  photography.  Too 
often  we  see  the  amateur  tryine  to  take  everythmg  on  a 
street  in  the  efiFort  to  get  a  good  street  photograph.  Mr. 
Stieglitz,  whose  hand-camera  pictures  are  well  known, 
has  accomi)lished  this  well  in  his  **  Wet  Day  on  the  Boule- 
vard," which  can  be  seen  in  Sunlight  and  Shadow^ 
and  possibly  elsewhere.  But  a  reference  to  that  picture 
will  show  the  beginner  conclusively  that  he  had  better  not 
attempt  the  feat  until  he  learns  vastly  more  than  he  knows 
now  of  both  composition  and  technique.  That  picture 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  quality  which  artists  speak 
of  as  unity,  without  a  full  understanding  of  which  such 
pictures  had  better  never  be  attempted. 

But  reverting  to  the  line  drawings,  Figs,  i  to  4,  note  how 
thoroughly  simple  in  composition  they  all  are.  In  Fig.  i, 
we  have  the  two  figures  with  umbrellas  as  the  sole  ob- 
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jects  of  interest,  and  they  form  practically  one  object,  a 
eroup.  In  Fi^.  3,  we  have  the  driver  and  cart ;  aside 
trom  that  nothing  but  straight  lines.  In  Fig.  4,  we  have 
nothing  but  the  horse  and  vehicle  and  straight  lines  asain. 
Without  the  figures  the  pictures  would  have  been  of  little 
value.  With  a  conglomeration  of  figures  and  objects  of 
interest  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other, 
with  no  connecting  and  common  sentiment  between 
them,  we  should  have  simply  distraction,  which  is  fatal 
to  pleasure  either  in  making  or  looking  at  pictures. 
Simplicity  and  concentration  are  two  rules  of  great  im- 
portance in  street  photography.  Now  let  us  glance  at 
the  meaning  of  composition  and  its  application  in  mak- 
ing street  pictures : 

Composition  in  its  art  sense  really  means 

Compositioii.  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  which  is 
composed,  and,  in  photography,  practi- 
cally covers  selection  and  arrangement  But  as  we  cannot 
change  the  lines  or  grades  of  streets,  the  location  of  build- 
iiigs,  or  the  position  of  passing  people,  by  composition  of 
line  we  photographers  mean  entirely  the  choice  of  a  point 
of  view.  We  must  choose  our  point  of  view  so  that  the 
lines  of  the  streets  will  run  in  the  most  pleasing  manner. 
And  so  with  the  buildings ;  as  we  cannot  change  their 
location  we  must  ourselves  move  about  until  we  nnd  the 
point  from  which  they  will  look  best  in  relation  to  or 
compose  with  the  other  elements  of  the  picture;  and 
again,  with  passing  people  and  vehicles,  we  must  wait 
until  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  bear  the  most  pleasing 
relations  to  other  objects  of  the  view. 

Now,  an  artist  in  painting  a  picture  has  before  him  at 
the  start  but  the  bare  canvas,  and  on  it  he  places  the 
various  objects  and  lines  which  go  to  make  up  his  picture. 
If  he  wants  a  figure  in  a  particular  place  he  puts  it  there, 
and  so  he  goes  on  with  every  other  feature  of  the  picture, 
carefully  studying  each  little  point  and  each  little  relation 
of  line,  light,  shade,  etc.  But  we  photographers  do  not 
work  in  that  way.  The  picture  is  before  us.  It  is  for  us 
to  take  it  or  not  to  take  it.  We  have  not  had  the  advan- 
t^nes  of  training  in  art  schools,  or  a  life-long  association 
with  art  to  help  us  in  choosing  the  most  pleasing  aspect 
or  point  of  view,  and  many  of  us  have  given  but  little,  if 
any,  thought  to  the  study  of  works  of  art  or  the  principles 
underlying  them.  For  these  last  we  must  look  to  the 
work  of  those  who  have  studied  them,  and  seeing  the 
principles  or  rules  they  have  apparently  followed,  try  to 
follow  them  ourselves.  An  artist  will  tell  you  that  there 
are  no  rules  of  art,  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  but  if  you  ask 
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him  to  criticize  one  of  your  pictures  for  you  he  will  point 
out  at  least  half  a  dozen  rules  which  you  have  broken. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  profitable  to  formu- 
late or  suggest  a  few  general  prinaples  which  should 
govern  us  m  the  selection  of  the  point  of  view  in  taking 
street  pictures  with  life  or  without. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  never  take 

Point  of  View,   a  picture  right  up  the  middle  of  the  street 

Trie  reason  for  tnis  rule  is  that  the  various 

straight  lines  of  the  view  cut  the  picture  space  into  trian- 

§les  of  regular  proportions.    The  e^  loves  variety,  and 
we  are  to  have  triangles  in  our  picture,  we  must  try  to 
make  them  of  uneaual  shapes  and  dimensions. 

p  int  Again,  we  must  have  some  one  main 

of  Interest.  ?^)^  ?*  ?.^?^^  ^"  ""^  picture,~some- 
thing  at  which  a  person  viewmg  our  pic- 
ture can  look,  and  feel  that  we  were  looking  at  it  when 
we  took  it  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  have 
only  one  object,  but  that  all  the  other  objects  in  the 
view  should  oe  subordinate  to  the  main  point  of  interest 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  resting  place  for  the  eye. 
The  painter  or  etcher  does  this  in  many  ways :  by  line,  by 
light  and  by  color ;  but  we  are  usually,  in  street  work  at 
least,  confined  to  the  first  method.  The  method  of  con- 
centrating interest  in  one  object  by  line  merely  was  shown 
in  Fig.  I,  and  we  would  do  well  to  follow  that  method 
wherever  possible.  But  where  it  is  not  possible  or  desir- 
able to  have  strong  lines  run  to  the  point  of  interest,  we 
must  trust  to  the  character  of  the  object  to  arrest  attention 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  see  that  there  are  no  strong 
lines  leading  the  eye  away  from  it  Thus  in  Fig.  2  we 
saw  that  the  lines  of  the  avenue  behind  the  figures  led  the 
eye  on  past  the  building  in  the  distance.  More  frequently 
it  will  happen  that  these  distracting  lines  will  come  in  the 
foreground  of  our  picture.  In  such  a  case  we  must  simply 
change  our  point  of  view  or  go  without  the  picture.  It  is 
better  to  have  no  picture  than  a  bad  one. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  a 
Vertical  Lines,  tree,  telegraph  post,  or  other  strong  ver- 
tical line  rignt  within  the  field  of  view  as 
we  would  wish  to  have  it  The  rule  in  regard  to  lines  of 
this  character  is  that  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
bisect  the  picture,  that  is,  by  running  from  top  to  bottom. 
Nor  should  they  be  so  close  to  the  side  of  the  picture  as 
to  draw  undue  attention  to  the  margin.  They  should  be 
taken  from  a  distance  wherever  they  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  if  very  prominent  they  must  be  made  to  run  some- 
where near  the  main  object  of  interest,  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  lamp-post  in  Fig.  i.  There  is  nothing  that  looks 
worse  in  a  street  picture  than  a  lar^e  section  of  a  tree- 
trunk  or  telegraph  post  prominently  m  the  foreground,  or 
at  one  side  of  the  picture — always  excepting  Calland's 
clever  picture  of  '*The  Mall."  Strong  vertical  lines  are 
dangerous,  however  we  take  them,  and  should  not  be 
included  in  the  view  unless  they  serve  a  good  purpose. 
Aside  from  this,  their  treatment  is  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  taste,  and  no  one  rule  can  be  made  to  2Lpp]y  to 
all  cases.  A  thoroughly  delightful  treatment  of  vertical 
lines  is  found  in  Fig.  5,  a  line  sketch  of  F.  C.  Lambert's 
'*  Speed  the  Parting  GuesL" 


Fig.  5. 

in  dealing  with  any  view  containing  a 
Angularity,  large  nunit^r  of  straight  lines,  or  even  a 
few  prominent  ones,  we  will  necessarily 
find  a  large  number  of  angles.  Now  when  we  enclose 
these  lines  within  four  other  straight  lines  (the  bounding 
lines  of  the  print)  the  result  will  be  a  vastly  increased 
number  of  aneles  and  triangular  spaces.  This  cannot 
be  wholly  avoided,  but  we  should  see  to  it  that  there  is 
variety  in  the  angles,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
angles  themselves  are  pleasing.  Thus  an  angle  of  45 
dOT-ees  is  much  more  pleasing  than  one  of  90  degrees, 
and  one  of  25  degrees  more  pleasing  than  one  of  45  de- 
grees. This  does  not  mean  tnat  we  should  measure  all 
the  angles  in  the  view,  but  rather  that  we  should  ^ve 
them  due  consideration  in  choosing  the  point  of  view. 
This  we  can  only  do  by  studying  the  view  as  we  find  it  on 
the  ground-glass  or  view-finder.  The  angles  there  are 
just  as  they  will  be  in  the  print,  and  they  anord  just  one 
more  point  for  the  artist's  consideration  in  what  has  by 
now,  1  fear,  grown  to  be  rather  a  complicated  study. 
However,  all  this  is  merely  a  preliminary  course  of  train- 
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ing.    After  awhile  one  learns  instinctively  to  choose  the 
proper  point  of  view  without  realizing  why  he  does  so. 

The  proportion  of  foreground  to  the 

Foreground,  rest  of  the  picture  must  depend  upon 
what  is  being  taken.  If  it  is  a  view  of 
the  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  street,  or  an  object  of 
interest  some  distance  up  the  street,  the  for^ound 
should  not  occupy  over  one-third  the  picture  space,  and 
this  is  done,  not  by  tilting  the  camera,  but  by  holding  it 
as  high  of!  the  ground  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  desired 
view.  If,  however,  we  are  taking  a  picture  of  some  little 
incident  of  street  life,  where  the  object  of  interest  is  near 
the  camera,  the  foreground  may  properly  occupy  two- 
thirds  of  the  picture  space,  ancl  this,  again,  is  accom- 
plished by  holding  the  camera  perfectly  level,  but  nearer 
the  ground.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  what  I 
have  said  on  the  subject  of  concentration, — if  we  wish  to 
attract  attention  to  something  in  the  foreground  then  vv% 
should  not  put  in  the  picture  a  vast  space  of  that  which 
is  beyond  the  foreground  and  which  will  necessarily  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  main  object  of  interest  If,  how- 
ever, we  wish  to  attract  attention  to  that  which  is  at  a 
distance,  then  we  should  not  detract  from  that  by  the 
addition  of  a  mass  of  foreground  detail.  We  should 
never  try  to  get  too  much  in  our  pictures.  If  there  are 
elements  of  interest  in  the  foreground,  middle  distance 
and  distance,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  observer,  we  must  sacrifice  one  or 
the  other.  I  can  recall  a  world-famous  snow  scene  of  a 
New  York  avenue  where  this  anxiety  to  get  in  the  picture 
eventing  in  sight  so  confuses  one  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  the  photographer  himself  considered  the 
main  point  of  interest  This  may  make  good  photog- 
raphy, but  it  is  poor  art,  inasmuch  as  it  violates  the 
fundamental  principle  of  unity,  which  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  art. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  only  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  composition,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  reader  that  successful  street  photography  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  walking  out  into  the  street  and  snap- 

f)ing  at  the  first  interesting  object  in  sight    Let  us  now 
ooK  at  the  technical  side. 

Nearly  all  of  the  technical  difficulties  of 
Exposure,      street  photography  are  embraced  in  the 
single  subject  01  exposure,  and  as  greater 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  exposure  are  encountered  in 
street  work  than  in  any  other  single  branch  of  photog- 
raphy, and  that,  too,  at  times  when  the  worker  has  no 
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time  most  frequently  to  consult  exposure  meters,  tables 
or  the  like,  I  am  going  to  take  this  opportunity  of  going 
into  the  subject  thoroughly.  In  other  words,  I  am  goinp: 
to  start  where  the  practical  side  of  it  be^^,  and  carry  it 
through  until  the  reader  can  feel  that  he  is  henceforth  his 
own  exposure  meter.  Exposure  has  always  been  treated 
by  writers  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difnculty,  and  the 
beginner  is  told  that  he  can  only  learn  its  intricacies  by 
dearly  bought  experience.  While  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  his  experience  can  be  made  of  much  shorter  dura- 
tion  if  he  is  made  to  understand  in  the  beginning  a  few  of 
the  principles  which  govern  the  subject. 

First,  as  to  stops  or  diaphragms :  It 
Stops.  not  inh^uently  happens  that  writers  in 
magazines  refer  to  certain  stops  in  a 
manner  which  shows  either  that  they  are  very  careless  or 
do  not  know  what  they  are  writing  about  This  whole 
'  subject  was  taken  up  exhaustively  in  the  first  number 
of  The  Photo-Miniature:  Modem  Lenses,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  as  the  easiest  way  of  avoiding  repe- 
tition here,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  with  all 
lenses  the  stops  or  diaphragms  bear  certain  relations  to 
each  other  which,  when  once  found,  govern  the  relative 
exposures  with  tiie  various  stops  of  the  same  system. 
The  simplest  of  all  systems  of  diaphragm  numbering  is 
that  known  as  the  Uniform  System,  in  which  the  No.  4 
stop,  for  instance,  allows  twice  as  much  light  to  pass 
through  it  in  a  given  time  as  the  No.  8  stop,  and  sixteen 
times  as  much  as  the  No.  64,  and  hence  requires  one-half 
or  one-sixteenth  the  exposure  of  those  stops  respectively. 
Hence,  if  we  know  the  correct  exposure  to  use  with  the 
No.  8  stop,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  say  what  it  will  be 
with  the  stops  Nos.  4,  16,  32,  64  or  128.  By  referring  to 
the  tables  f^ven  in  Modem  Lenses,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  find  just  what  the  relations  are  between  the  stops 
with  his  lenses.  I  go  into  the  matter  at  length  because  I 
have,  on  occasion,  met  experienced  photo^;raphers  who 
have  had  to  learn  by  experience  the  relations  between 
the  various  stops  of  their  different  lenses,  and  never 
seemed  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  mathematical  rela- 
tion between  them  all. 

In  almost  all  the  cameras  on  the  American  market 
the  stops  are  numbered  according  to  the  Uniform 
System,  but  no  matter  what  the  system,  the  worker  must 
familiarize  himself  with  it  thoroughly,  so  that  he  can 
tell  without  a  moment's  thought  what  he  must  multiply 
or  divide  by  if  he  knows  the  exposure  for  one  stop 
and  wishes  to  use  some  other. 
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A  photographer  should  select  the  stop  which  he 
uses  most  and  then  think  of  all  subsequent  exposures 
in  that  stop.  Thus,  suppose  he  has  selected  the  No.  8 
stop  as  his  basis  for  learning  exposure.  And  let  us 
suppose  that  he  has  at  some  time  in  the  past  given  an 
exposure  of  i  of  a  second  with  the  No.  64  stop,  with  a 
given  light;  and  at  another  time  he  has  given  -^  of 
a  second  with  the  No.  16  stop  in  about  the  same 
light.  Now  he  wishes  to  make  an  exix)sure  in  the 
same  light  with  the  No.  32  stop.  He  will  first  try  to 
remember  what  he  ^ave  with  the  No.  64  stop,  and 
then  what  he  gave  with  the  No.  16  stop,  and  possibly 
what  he  gave  with  various  other  stops.  How  much 
simpler  it  would  be  if  all  along  he  had  said  to  himself, 
"This  is  a  ^  of  a  second  light,"  and  meant  by  that 
that  it  was  such  with  the  No.  8  stop.  Every  exposure 
with  a  given  light  then  helps  to  fix  in  his  mind  the 
value  of  that  light,  and,  instead  of  trying  to  remember 
a  dozen  different  exposures  as  a  ^ide  for  the  next, 
he  is  each  time  fixing  the  one  mam  point  more  and 
more  firmly  in  his  mind.  After  calculating  the  light  as 
if  with  the  No.  8  stop,  it  is  merely  mechanical  to  use 
some  other  stop  and  calculate  for  the  difference. 

Nature  of         '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^P  '"  arriving  at  exposures 

Si^iect        *^  ^  ^*^^®  more  than  a  matter  of  memory, 

auDjeci.       ^g  reason  and  judgment  both  enter  into 

it.     I  refer  to  the  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  on 

the  length  of  exposure. 

This  difficulty  is  greatly  simplified  if  we  remember  the 
old  maxim,  **  Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high 
lights  take  care  of  themselves."  By  shadows,  however, 
we  do  not  mean  merely  sun-shadows,  but  we  mean  those 
darker  portions  of  the  view  which  would  be  most  likely 
to  be  under-exposed  if  we  expose  for  the  high  lights. 
Thus,  a  whitewashed  fence  in  sunlight  can  be  taken  with 
a  remarkably  short  exposure  and  full  detail  preserved : 
but  if  there  is  a  young  lady  leaning  against  the  fence,  ana 
holding  a  parasol  to  shield  her  head  from  the  sun,  the 
fact  that  the  fence  was  white  should  not  influence  us  to 
the  extent  of  giving  the  combination  the  same  exposure 
as  was  given  to  the  fence  alone.  If  we  do,  we  shall  have 
simply  a  black  lady  against  a  white  fence.  Again,  with 
a  landscape  :  If  we  are  standing  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
the  view  rolls  away  for  mile  upon  mile  in  the  distance, 
we  can  properly  expose  for  it ;  but  if  we  are  standing  on 
a  level  with  the  same  view  in  the  distance,  and  have  a 
group  of  dark  cattle  or  other  objects  in  the  foreground, 
we  must  expose  not  for  the  distant  landscape,  but  for  the 
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cattle.  Again,  and  here  is  where  judgment  must  come 
in :  if  the  point  of  interest  in  a  landscape  is  the  middle 
distance,  but  there  are  some  small,  loose  stones  in  the 
foreground  casting  shadows,  we  should  not  expose  for 
those  stones  or  their  shadows,  but  should  expose  for  the 
middle  distance.  This  makes  what  we  can  properly  call 
a  strong  fore6;round,  and  the  tendency  of  the  nunute, 
under-exposea  patches  is  to  add  a  pleasing  sense  of 
distance  to  the  landscape  proper.  To  expose  for  the 
shadows  in  the  foreground  in  this  case  would  be  to  over- 
expose our  plate  as  a  whole,  and  we  should  have  a  flat 
picture.  But  if  our  main  point  of  interest  is  the  middle 
distance,  and  there  are  large  rocks  or  heavy  shadows 
in  our  foreground  which  would  be  mere  black  patches  if 
under-exposed,  then  we  must  expose  for  the  rocKS.  Now 
let  US  take  another  instance.  We  wish  to  picture  a  street 
or  landscape  where  the  shadows  form  the  most  artistic 
and  attractive  feature.  We  naturally  desire  to  preserve 
those  shadows  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  we  also  wish  to 
have  detail  in  them,  in  other  words,  transparent  shadows. 
Knowing  the  proper  exposure  for  the  shadows,  we  should 
in  such  a  case  give  an  exposure  slightly  shorter  than  the 
proper  one,  thus  giving  greater  depth  to  our  shadows, 
and  making  them  more  prominent  than  they  would  be 
with  a  very  full  exposure.  But  if  we  wish  to  expose  on 
an  autumn  landscape,  and  preserve  the  crispness  charac- 
teristic of  such  scenes,  we  do  not  want  any  heavy,  warm 
shadows,  but  can  best  approximate  the  actual  conditions 
by  ipving  a  full  exposure  and  strong  development  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  judg[ment  must  form  a  large  part  of 
the  photographer's  equipment  if  he  would  produce  the 
results  at  which  he  aims,  and  the  advantage  of  using 
judgment  in  making  the  exposure  is  that  it  saves  aU 
future  manipulations  when  it  comes  to  making  the  print. 
But,  as  will  be  seen,  one  cannot  under-expose  a  trifle  or 
over-expose  just  a  little  at  will,  unless  he  knows  in 
advance  just  what  the  proper  exposure  is. 

Now,  as  we  had  a  unit  for  a  starting  point  in  the  matter 
of  stops,  so  we  must  have  a  unit  in  the  matter  of  subjects. 
In  this  instance  we  take  as  a  unit  what  is  called  an  '*  aver- 
a^  landscape,"  by  which  we  mean  a  landscape  with  a 
light  foreground,  but  having  some  slight  shadows  or  small 
dark  objects  in  the  foreground,  as  distinguished  from  a 
foreground  having  dark,  heavy  foliage  and  deep  shadows 
near  the  camera.  In  the  term  "average  landscape "  is 
included  buildings  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  from 
the  camera,  or  persons  or  animals  at  that  distance.  Thus 
a  dty  street  might  be  an  **  average  landscape  "  if  we  were 
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taking  a  section  of  it  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  camera, 
but  not  if  we  were  taking  a  section  of  it  in  shadow  nearer. 

An  "open  landscape,"  by  which  we  mean  one  with  no 
dark  objects  in  the  foreground,  but  with  the  objects  of 
chief  interest  in  the  middle  distance,  can  be  taken  and 
fully  exposed  in  one-half  the  time  necessary  for  the  "aver- 
age landscape.''  The  same  rule  holds  for  li^ht  objects  at 
some  distance  from  the  camera,  such  as  white  buildings, 
monuments,  etc.,  with  dark  objects  or  other  buildings 
near  them,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  camera. 

For  portraits  out  of  doors,  taken  at  a  distance  of  from 
four  to  twenty  feet,  dark,  heavy  foliae^e,  red  brick  build- 
ings and  the  like,  we  should  give  double  the  exposure 
required  for  average  landscape. 

For  snow  scenes,  where  we  wish  full  detail  in  the  snow, 
and  where  there  are  no  dark  objects  near  the  camera,  or 
for  extremely  distant  landscape,  we  divide  the  normal 
exposure  for  the  average  landscape  by  4.  For  views  at 
the  seashore,  with  ships  or  light  foreground,  we  again 
divide  by  4,  thus  allowing  for  Uie  increased  actinic  value 
of  the  light,  but  for  shipping  generally,  as  seen  at  the 
docks,  it  is  better  to  expose  as  for  dark  objects;  viz.: 
multiply  the  normal  exposure  by  2. 

For  distant  sea  views  or  ordinary  clouds  we  divide  the 
normal  exposure  by  8,  but  for  heavy  clouds  by  4,  and 
light  fleecy  clouds  or  late  evening  rays  by  12  or  15. 

Now  all  this  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  great  deal  to 
remember,  but  by  dividing  it  into  classes  and  using  our 
reason  in  placing  the  various  subjects  in  the  different 
classes  it  is  very  easy  to  do.    Thus : 


Average  landscape i 

Open  landscape M 

Portraits  and  dark  objects 2 

Snow  scenes,  etc K 

Clouds,  distant  sea  views H 


Surely  this  is  not  a  difficult  combination  to  remember : 
>^,  X»  >^,  I  and  2.  By  a  very  little  effort  the  worker 
will  be  able  to  place  a  subject  m  its  proper  class  without 
a  moment's  thought  when  in  the  field.  But  as  with  the 
stops,  we  must  always  relate  back  to  our  unit,  and  when 
we  face  a  subject  in  a  given  light,  we  must  first  think  what 
exposure  would  be  required  if  it  were  an  **  average  land- 
scape." As  will  be  seen  later,  a  single  exposure  will 
suffice  for  •*  average  landscape  "  in  sunlight,  with  a  given 
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Stop,  for  quite  a  number  of  the  summer  months,  and 
variations  from  that  for  different  causes  are  as  simple  as 
those  which  have  gone  before. 

Intenaitv  Having  learned  fully  the  effect  on  the 

l^SS      exposure  of  the  size  of  stop  and  nature 

01  LAgau  Qf  ^^  subject,  we  are  prepared  to  pass  on 
to  another  set  of  relations  just  a  little  easier  to  learn  than 
the  last  They  are  best  expressed  by  a  table  to  begin 
with. 


Intense  sunlieht i 

Sun  obscureo,  but  bright a 

Sun  obscured,  dull 3 

Dark,  heavy  clouds,  very  dull 4 


Thus  we  have  intense  sunlight  as  the  unit,  and  multiply 
the  proper  exposure  for  that  by  2,  t  or  4,  as  the  conditions 
may  r«juire.  But  here,  again,  the  photographer  must 
use  his  judgment,  as  there  are  different  degrees  of  bright- 
ness as  there  are  of  dullness. 

Now  let  us  put  what  we  have  learned  into  actual  prac- 
tice. It  has  been  found  by  many  that  the  proper  exposure 
for  an  average  landscape  m  sunlight  at  midday  during  the 
sunmier  months,  with  the  No.  8  stop  and  a  rapid  plate,  is 
approximately  A  of  a  second.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
best  exposure  tables,  is  shown  by  exposure  meters  to  be 
correct,  and  has  stood  the  test  01  actual  experience. 
Therefore  we  can  safely  take  it  as  our  unit.  This  unit 
holds  approximately  for  all  the  summer  months  from 
April  to  August,  and  durine  those  months  from  9  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.  But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  while  it  may 
be  a  full  exposure  for  such  conditions  in  June,  it  will  be  a 
scant  exposure  for  April  and  August,  when  the  light  is 
weaker.  And  again,  while  it  may  be  ample  for  3  o'clock 
in  June  it  will  be  quite  scant  for  3  o'clock  in  August. 

But  taking  that  as  our  unit,  let  us  suppose  that  we 
are  out  with  our  camera,  and  wish  to  take  a  picture 
of  a  group  on  the  lawn  on  a  dull  day  in  the  middle  of 
August,  with  No.  64  stop  and  a  rapid  plate.  Our  method 
of  arriving  at  the  exposure  required  would  be  as  follows, 
in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said :  If  this  were  an 
average  findscaipe  in  stmlight  it  would  require  ^  second 
with  No.  8 ;  as  it  is  a  group  it  will  take  twice  that,  or 
y;  of  a  second ;  but  it  is  a  dull  day  and  not  sunlight,  so 
it  will  take  three  times  that,  or  i  second,  and  as  we 
are  using  the  No.  6a  stop  instead  of  the  No.  8,  it 
will  take  eight  times  mat,  or  one  second.     If  you  were 
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using  the  Photo-Beacon  Exposure  Tables^  instead  of 
following  this  method,  you  would  turn  to  Table  I, 
No.  64  stop,  and  find  for  August  between  10  a.  m.  and 
2  p.  m.  the  fraction  i  second.  You  would  then  turn  to 
Table  II,  and  find  under  **  Portraits"  and  **Dull,"  the 
figure  6.  You  would  then  turn  to  another  table,  and  at 
the  intersection  of  these  two  figures  you  would  find 
the  letter  **e,'*  and  by  referring  to  another  table  you 
would  find  **i,'*  which  means  one  second.  But,  after 
mastering  what  I  have  written,  you  will  know  why  it 
is  that  you  allow  for  all  these  things,  and  if  it  were 
quite  dull,  but  not  "very  dull,"  you  would  add  a  little 
to  your  exposure  and  know  exactly  why  you  do  it. 
The  tables  I  have  referred  to  are  a  great  help  to  the 
beginner,  and  by  all  odds  the  best  on  the  market,  but 
unless  the  amateur  understands  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  things  connected  with  exposure,  he  is  apt  to  be 
dependent  on  such  tables  all  his  life,  when  he  might 
just  as  well  be  learning  as  he  goes  along. 

Now,  understanding  that  -^  of  a  second  is  approxi- 
mately correct  under  the  conditions  named  for  the 
summer  months,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  exposure  increases  gradually  until  midwinter, 
when  it  is  four  times  that,  or  1^  of  a  second ;  and  that 
even  at  that  the  same  exposure  will  hold  for  but  an 
hour  or  two  before  and  after  noon.  In  February,  March, 
September  and  October  it  will  be  about  half  of  one 
or  double  the  other,  or  V^  of  a  second. 

This  unit  of  exposure,  however,  is  not  given  for  blind 
following  at  any  hour  or  any  season,  but  is  merely  the 
basis  from  which  calculations  should  be  made,  and 
should  be  used  merely  as  a  basis,  the  photographer 
calling  upon  his  own  common  sense  and  reasoning 
powers  to  guide  him  when  a  little  in  doubt  Thus,  as  I 
am  writing  it  is  the  last  day  of  March,  but  I  would 
neither  give  1^  of  a  second  under  the  standard  conditions 
named,  because  it  is  almost  April,  nor  ^  second, 
because  it  is  still  March,  but  would  give  about  ^  of  a 
second,  because  my  reason  tells  me  that  such  an  ex- 
posure would  be  most  likely  to  be  correct  It  is  all 
very  well  for  the  man  who  makes  exposures  every  day 
ancl  under  all  conditions  to  say  that  he  can  judge  the 
strength  of  the  light  by  lookmg  at  the  ground-glass, 
but  we  who  make  comparatively  few  exposures,  and 
those  under  totalljr  different  conditions,  will  do  far 
better  if  we  start  with  a  unit,  and  from  it  work  out  the 
correct  exposure. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  even  an  approximate  ratio 
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which  we  can  apply  to  the  varying  intensity  of  light  at 
different  hours  of  the  day.  For  instance,  the  exposure 
cm  a  certain  day  in  December  at  5  o'clock  may  be 
one  second.  At  a  quarter  past  5  on  the  same  day  I  have 
given  ten  minutes  to  the  same  view.  A  week  later  the 
view  at  5  o'clock  would  take  the  ten  minutes,  and  one 
at  a  quarter  after  would  require  waiting  until  morning. 
The  l>est  that  I  can  do  for  my  readers  m  this  line  is  to 
construct  a  table  of  exposures  based  on  the  normal 
exposure  of  lArof  a  second  for  "average  landscape"  in 
June  in  bright  sunlight,  with  No.  8  stop  and  rapid 
plate.  I  have  constructed  the  table  from  Dr.  Scott's 
Table  of  ComparaHve  Exposures^  to  be  found  on  page 
126  of  The  Photo-Miniature  No.  3 :  Hand- Camera 
Work,  The  exposures  given  correspond  approximately 
with  my  own  experience,  and  fairly  well  with  other 
accepted  tables.  By  making  due  allowances  for  the 
different  stops,  atmospheric  conditions  and  subjects, 
this  table  will  be  found  a  safe  guide  for  practical  work. 
I  repeat  that  it  is  calculated  for  the  No.  8  stop,  '*  aver- 
age landscape,"  bright  sunlight,  and  rapid  plate. 


TABLE   OF 

EXPOSURES 

Hours  of  Day 

June 

May 

April 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

A.  M.          p.  M . 

July 

Aug. 

S«pt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

12 

II                 I 

iz 

^ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

10                2 

h 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

9                3 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

i 

i 

8             4 

A 

^ 

A 

A 

i 

7             5 

^ 

A 

A 

i 

6             6 

A 

A 

i 

5             7 

A 

i 

4             8 

i 

Except  for  the  early  and  late  hours,  the  above  table 
embraces  practically  nothing  beyond  what  I  have  already 
said  at  greater  length,  and  hence  it  should  only  be  used 
during  such  hours.  The  effort  should  be  to  become 
independent  of  tables  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  when  we  know  that  i!tr  of  a  second  is  a  safe  exposure 
under  the  conditions  named  for  the  summer  months, 
between  9  and  3  o'clock,  that  it  is  to  be  doubled  for 
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early  spring  and  late  autumn,  and  quadrupled  for  winter  ; 
and  realize  when  and  why  it  is  a  full  or  scant  exposure, 
we  know  pretty  much  all  the  table  tells  us>  and  are 
independent  of  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Now  me  last  allowance,  that  for  differ- 
Plate  Speeds,  ences  in  the  speed  of  different  plates,  is 
simple  for  the  man  who  uses  one  plate 
and  one  only.  All  he  has  to  do,  if  he  uses  a  plate  of  half 
the  speed  of  the  most  rapid,  is  to  double  his  unit  in  the 
first  place,  and  call  it  A  instead  of  t*^,  as  I  have  done. 
But  if  he  uses  a  great  variety  of  plates,  or  even  more 
than  one,  he  must  make  the  allowance  with  the  others. 
I  divide  the  American  plates,  to  be  found  generally  in 
our  stock-houses,  into  four  classes,  but  the  ratings  are  at 
best  only  approximate,  and  if  one  finds  by  continued 
experience  that  a  given  plate  is  more  or  less  rapid  than 
I  call  it  he  will  nave  to  rate  it  for  himself.  I  have 
tested  comparatively  few  of  them,  with  the  view  to  ascer- 
taining particularly  their  rapidity,  but  have  rated  them  as 
I  find  them  generally  rated  in  accessible  tables,  making 
only  such  cl^nges  as  I  am  confident,  by  my  own  ex- 
perience and  careful  tests,  are  necessary.  Class  i  re- 
quires the  normal  exposure ;  Class  lyi,  one  and  a  half 
times  ;  Class  ^,  twice  ;  and  Class  4,  four  times  the  normal 
exposure. 

Class  J.  Cramer  Crown,  Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso- 
chromatic,  Eastman  Red  Label,  Eastman  Kodak  Films, 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  No.  27,  Stanley  50,  Hammer  Extra 
Fast,  Lovell  Extra  Rapid,  Forbes  Instantaneous. 

Class  1%,  American  50,  Cramer  Banner,  Hammer 
Red  Label,  New  York  Record,  Seed  No.  26. 

Class  2.  Seed  Non-halation,  Carbutt's  Eclipse,  Car- 
butt  Ortho.  27,  Cramer  Medium  Isochromatic,  East- 
man Yellow  Label,  Seed  23,  Wuestner  Non-halation 
Ortho.,  Standard  50,  Stanley  35,  Lovell  Rapid. 

Class  4.  Carbutt  Ortho.  23,  Cramer  Isochromatic 
Slow,  Hammer  Slowest. 

The  first  fault  which  the  photographer  will  find  with 
the  tables  I  have  ^ven  is  that,  by  the  time  he  has  finished 
multiplying  and  dividing,  he  will  find  that  he  requires  an 
exposure  which  his  shutter  doesn't  give.  The  same 
objection  is  met  in  all  exposure  tables,  and  can  be  over- 
come to  some  extent  in  various  ways.  First,  give  the 
nearest  shutter-speed,  if  it  is  approximately  the  same ; 
second,  if  the  nearest  shutter-speed  is  much  too  short, 
and  a  diaphragm  shutter  is  used,  enlarge  the  diaphragm 
a  little ;  where  the  mechanism  of  the  shutter  allows  it, 
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move  the  disk  to  a  point  between  two  speeds.  If  none  of 
the  above  are  feasible,  see  if  using  another  stop  will  bring 
it  nearer  one  of  the  shutter-speeds ;  but  always  aim  to 
give  a  full  exposure  rather  than  a  short  one. 

And  now,  before  leaving  my  tables  and  the  system 
which  I  have  outlined  step  by  step,  let  me  add  a  word  of 
caution.  Many  of  my  readers  will  no  doubt  say  that  the 
standard  I  have  taken  is  wrong ;  possiblv  some  of  them 
have  taken  an  average  landscape  in  ttv  of  a  second 
under  the  conditions  named  and  obtained  ^ood  results. 
Well,  so  have  I,  but  that  proves  little  or  nothmg.  Ninety 
out  of  every  hundred  of  the  cheaper  cameras  on  the 
market  today  have  their  stops  more  or  less  improperly 
numbered,  thus  making  the  first  variation.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  shutters  do  not  work  at  exactly  the 
rated  speed,  thus  making  another.  Different  boxes  of 
plates  by  the  same  makers  often  differ  in  degree  of 
rapidity,  thus  making  another.  Developers  are  some- 
times used  at  different  temperatures  or  different  strengths, 
thus  making  another.  And  so  I  might  ^o  on  and  on,  and 
point  out  reason  after  reason  why  individual  experiences 
may  difiFer.  But  the  best  test  of  a  pet  idea  on  exposure  is 
to  double  and  halve.  Thus,  if  liiy  of  a  second  is  argued 
the  proper  standard  instead  of  A  of  a  second,  try  the 
subject  at  -ghf*  or  with  No.  i6  stop,  and  again  at  t^.  If 
the  fhf  is  a  bad  under-exposure,  it  shows  that  the  jh 
standard  was  too  near  the  margin  of  the  plate's  latitude. 
The  A  is  taken  as  the  mean  between  under-  and  over- 
exposure, and  its  use  allows  great  latitude  for  variation 
in  stops,  shutters,  subjects,  light  and  plates.  It  is 
unfortunate,  but  true,  that  we  are  obligea  to  allow  for 
variations  in  all  of  those  particulars.  And  now,  with  this 
clear  grasp  of  the  most  important  of  all  factors  in  photog- 
raphy outdoors,  let  us  turn  to  its  application  in  street 
photography  under  varying  conditions. 

I  have  so  far  said  little  or  nothing  about 
Shadows,  shadows,  and  the  street  photographer  will 
meet  them  in  abundance.  Of  course  an 
object  in  heavy  shadow,  as  under  a  porch,  will  require  a 
longer  exposure  than  one  near  the  edge  of  the  shadow 
of  a  building,  where  reflected  light  strikes  it  in  greater 
abundance.  Much  will  depend,  too,  upon  whether  we 
wish  to  represent  an  object  as  in  shadow,  or  whether  we 
wish  to  make  a  good  bright  picture  of  it,  and  so  rep- 
resent it  as  if  in  subdued  light.  If  the  latter  we  would 
give  a  maximum  exposure,  but  if  the  former  we  would 
give  a  shorter,  thus  making  the  desired  contrast  between 
the  shadow  and  the  sunht  portions  of  the  view.    But 
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generally,  an  object  in  deep  shadow  in  summer  near 
the  middle  of  the  day  will  require  fully  four  times  the 
exposure  that  it  would  require  if  in  sunlight,  more  if  the 
shadow  is  very  deep,  less  if  light.  Thus  a  picture  of  a 
group  on  a  sidewalk  in  shadow  would  require  doubling 
tor  subject,  i.  e.,  A*  of  a  second,  and  quadrupling  for  the 
shadow,  making  i  of  a  second  the  proper  exposure.  But 
a  view  up  the  street,  the  nearest  darks  ot  which  were 
thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  camera,  would  require 
merely  the  exposiu-e  for  "average  landscape,"  unless 
the  building  were  red  brick,  when  it  would  be  better 
to  double  It.  In  winter,  however,  or  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  there  is  less  contrast  between  the  shadows 
and  the  high  lights,  it  will  be  found  that  the  shadows 
require  only  double  the  normal  exposure.  To  go  into 
the  reason  for  this  would  require  me  to  depart  from  my 
original  intention  and  get  into  the  science  of  exposure, 
so  I  will  leave  the  doubtful  reader  to  test  it  for  himself. 

The  Stoo  to  ^"  undertaking^  to  say  which  stop  one 
U  e  should  use  in  takmg  pictures  of  any  kind, 

I  do  not  care  to  involve  myself  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  shaken  the  photographic  world  for  so 
many  years,  and  which  will  never  be  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  any  part  of  it,  since  no  one  of  the  many  sides 
of  the  question  seems  to  understand  what  any  other  side 
is  talking  about. 

The  rule  which  I  myself  have  adopted  is  simple  enough 
and  may  be  good  enough  for  some  few  of  my  readers. 
If  the  conditions  are  such  that  I  see  things  clearly,  I  focus 
so  as  to  show  them  clearly.  If  they  are  such  that  I  do. 
not  see  things  clearlv,  then  I  focus  so  as  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  difiusion.  But  as  my  eyes,  which  the 
oculist  tells  me  are  unusually  good,  do  not  enable  me  to 
see  beyond  the  middle  distance  with  microscopic  defini- 
tion, I  try  never  to  focus  the  middle  distance  so  as  to 
show  it  with  microscopic  definition.  Thus,  if  I  am  tak- 
ing a  street  picture  on  a  bright,  clear  day,  I  may  use  the 
//i6  stop  ana  focus  sharply  on  some  object  short  of  the 
middle  distance,  but  if  that  brings  my  middle  distance 
out  too  sharply  I  use  a  larger  stop  until  I  get  what  I  want 
But  £^:ain,  ii  it  be  a  wet  and  misty  day,  when  I  see  ob- 
jects indistinctly,  or  rather  so  that  the  impression  is  that 
I  so  see  them,  then  I  focus  them  so  as  to  produce  that 
impression  on  others. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  know  the  exact  distance  at 
and  beyond  which  all  objects  are  in  focus  with  a  given 
stop,  and  lens  of  given  focal  length.  A  table  showing 
this  will  be  found  in  The  Photo-Miniature,  Vol.  I, 
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No.  3 :  Hand' Camera  Work,  page  112,  or  on  page  14  of 
Modem  Lenses^  before  referred  to.  I  repeat  the  first  of 
these  here  to  obviate  the  trouble  of  reference  : 

SALOMONS'  TABLE  OF  DISTANCES,  AT  AND  BEYOND 
WHICH  ALL  OBJECTS  ARE  IN  FOCUS. 


US 
o 


/77 1//8 1/79  |//.o|/7l.|/7"|/7.3|/7.4|/7.5J/7.6J/7.7 


RATIOS  MARKED  ON  STOPS 


/7.8J/7.9'/;'» 


Number  of  feet  after  which  all  is  in  focus 


I!'::: 

en... 

6K... 

7 


19 

17 

15 

14 

13 

12 

IX 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

21 

19 

17 

15 

\t 

12 

II 

II 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

25 

33 

19 

17 

15 

13 

12 

II 

10 

10 

9 

27 

23 

21 

19 

z8 

16 

15 

13 

12 

12 

II 

10 

30 

27 

24 

21 

19 

18 

\l 

1^ 

14 

13 

12 

II 

33 

29 

25 

28 
31 

21 

20 

18 
20 

14 

13 

13 

37 
39 
43 

31 

29 
31 
33 

1? 

28 

22 

20 
22 

28 

20 

32 

21 

15 

17 

14 

47 
50 

41 

37 
40 

g 

30 

28 
29 

^ 

22 
24 

20 
23 

30 
31 

19 
30 

18 

J9 

n 

43 

39 

32 

30 

38 

U 

^ 

33 

22 

21 

52 

45 

42 

3« 

35 

31 

3P 

25 

23 

32 

Q^j  It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination 

of  TMrne  of    ^^  ^^  work  of  those  who  have  been 
D^  "^^^^   successful    in   street  photography 

^'  that  a  large  measure  of  their  success  is 
due  to  the  happy  choice  they  have  made  in  the  matter 
of  lighting.  It  one  will  go  out  into  the  street  after  a 
shower,  when  the  sun  is  barel)r  shining  through  the 
clouds,  and  look  up  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the 
sun,  he  will  see  that  the  reflections  are  quite  striking 
and  oftimes  beautiful.  Now  turn  your  oack  on  the 
sun  and  look  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  most  of 
the  beauty  of  the  reflections  will  vanish.  This  physical 
fact  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  street  pho- 
tography, but  particularly  on  wet  days.  Knowing  that 
the  reflections  are  always  best  when  we  look  toward 
the  main  source  of  the  incident  light,  we  should  choose 
the  time  of  day  and  point  of  view  to  suit  The  man 
who  goes  about  snapping  at  everything  he  sees,  regard- 
less of  the  position  of  the  sun,  will  only  make  a  good 
photograph  by  accident.  There  is  a  common  fallacy  that 
the  sun  must  be  behind  the  camera  when  we  take  a  picture. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  few  cases  when  the  sun,  if 
visible,  should  not  be  rather  to  the  front,  care  being  tak^ 
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to  protect  the  lens  from  its  direct  rays.  If  anyone  wishes 
to  realize  this  fully,  let  him  walk  around  a  tree  with  bare 
branches,  with  the  sun  low  in  the  skv.  With  the  sun  full 
on  the  tree  there  is  no  beauty  in  it,  but  as  we  get  around 
it  to  an  angle  of  90  d«g:rees  with  our  first  position,  we 
see  that  its  Iront  is  now  bathed  in  light,  while  the  opposite 
side  is  in  deep  shadow,  and  each  nttle  twig  and  oranch 
stands  out  witn  beautiful  distinctness  and  contrast  of  light 
and  shade.  The  same  rule  holds  with  everything  we 
photograph, — buildings,  people,  monuments,  etc.  We 
should  always  choose  our  point  of  view  with  reference  to 
the  direction  of  the  light;  otherwise  we  lose  light  and 
shade  entirely,  and  our  pictures  become  mere  matters  of 
line,  and  without  pleasing  contrast, 
e  J       Two  points  need  careful  attention  in 

s^recy  ana  ^^^^^  views  which  include  figures,  groups 
-  MoWnLt  ^^  action.  The  first  is,  that  the  photog- 
oz  Movement,  j-^p^er  must  learn  to  work  quickly ;  the 
second  is,  the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  secrecy. 
It  is  a  big  advantage  to  be  able  to  take  in  a  happv  situa- 
tion at  a  glance,  to  get  the  scene  on  the  finder,  and,  there- 
fore, on  the  plate,  without  elaborate  or  deliberate  prepa- 
ration, and  to  make  the  exposure  before  anyone  m  the 
view  has  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  photogra- 
pher. The  two  points  go  together  in  practical  work,  and 
their  sole  object  is  to  get  views  of  life  as  we  see  it,  rather 
than  views  in  which  attention  is  being  given  to  the  pho- 
tographer and  his  work.  It  is  not  suggested,  of  course, 
that  tne  camera  should  be  hidden  or  disguised  in  any  way, 
or  that  the  photographer  should  prowl  about  in  a  myste- 
rious way :  simply  that  he  should  make  himself  so  familiar 
with  his  instrument  and  its  handling  as  to  be  able  to  make 
quick  exposures  without  drawing  attention  to  what  he  is 
aoin^. 

This  is  merely  a  matter  of  home  practice,  and  those  who 
want  to  succeed  in  street  work  should  put  themselves 
through  a  systematic  course  of  drill.  Learn  the  working 
of  all  parts  of  your  camera ;  how  to  level  it  quickly  in 
approaching  an  object;  how  to  ''find"  and  adjust  what 
you  desire  on  your  plate,  and  how  to  make  the  exposure 
the  moment  you  have  what  you  want  before  the  lens.  The 
way  in  which  most  amateurs  ostentatiously  or  nervously 
display  themselves  when  photographing  on  the  streets  is 
often  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
purpose  they  have  in  view.  So,  let  the  mam  rule  be  to 
attract  as  little  attention  in  preparing  for  an  exposure,  or 
changing  plates  or  film,  as  is  possible.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  practice  and  dexterity  in  mechanical  movement,  in  per- 
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ception  of  what  is  on  the  finder,  and  of  instant  action  in 
toudilng  the  shutter  at  the  right  moment.  Do  not  carry 
the  camera  always  in  iX)sition  for  exposure ;  learn  to  keep 
it  at  your  side,  to  raise  it  when  occasion  requires,  and  make 
the  escposure.  Then  drop  it  again,  and  turn  in  some  other 
direction  while  you  prei>are  for  a  new  exposure. 

The  less  the  camera  is  in  evidence  the  better.  If  the 
views  we  get  show  people  looking  at  the  camera,  they 
thereby  lose  the  interest  which  attaches  to  a  view  where 
people  are  unconscious  of  the  camera — ^just  as  we  see 
them  in  our  walks  abroad.  Let  us  take  an  instance. 
We  have  a  group  of  boys  playing  *•  craps'*  or  a  "game 
of  marbles.'^  Tney  are  intently  absorbed  in  the  game, 
and  make  up  an  interestine^  bit  of  street  life.  The  mo- 
ment they  become  aware  of  the  photographer's  presence, 
interest  m  the  game  ceases ;  most  of  the  boys  will  be 
staring  at  the  camera,  the  others  will  be  posing,  and  the 
view  IS  ruined. 

It  is  astonishine  how  practice  makes  perfect  in  handling 
the  camera  in  the  streets,  as  here  suggested.  If  the 
reader  will  go  through  the  operations  necessarjr  to  level- 
ing, finding  and  exposing  at  this  moment,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised to  observe  how  slowly  he  moves,  mentally  and 
mechanically.  A  time  test,  after  a  week's  steady  practice, 
will  show  a  wonderful  gain  in  quickness.  The  practical 
result  is  that  his  views  will  lose  their  photographic  look, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  get  many  scenes  not  possible  to  the 
worker  hampered  bv  awkwardness  and  slowness  of  move- 
ment causea  by  lack  of  practice. 

Holding  Another  interesting  point  concerns  hold- 

n.A  cl^Sjl.    "^^  ^^  camera  in  street  work.    Most  of 

me  i^amera.  ^|^^  street  pictures  I  see  show  that  they 
were  taken  from  too  low  a  point  of  view.  We  do  not  see 
things  from  a  point  less  than  four  feet  above  the  ground, 
yet  3ie  majority  of  hand-camera  workers  persist  in  holding 
the  camera  at  that  height  The  proper  place  is  against 
the  dhest,  as  high  as  we  can  manage  it,  and  see  what  is 
on  the  finder.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  in- 
strument against  or  above  the  head,  as  m  getting  a  view 
of  an  ambulance  call,  or  of  a  fire  scene  over  the  heads  of 
a  crowd.  With  box-cameras,  offering  something;  around 
which  the  arm  fits  comfortably,  a  good  position  is  well  up 
under  the  arm.  This  steadies  the  camera  against  the  side 
of  the  body,  and  leaves  one  hand  free  for  its  manipula- 
tion or  other  uses — a  decided  advantage.  In  whatever 
position  we  hold  the  camera,  however,  steadiness  and 
quickness  of  action  are  the  two  points  of  chief  attention, 
and  both  are  not  difficult  to  master  if  we  can  manage  a 
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reasonable  amount  of  home  practice  before  venturing  into 
the  streets  or  public  places. 

Moving  ^  ^  nothing  has  been  said  about  the 

Ohil^  difficulty  of  photographing  moving  ob- 
uDjecn.  jects,  and  that  is  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  that  the  street  photographer  will  meet  There 
are  a  number  of  tables  to  be  found  in  the  annuals,  all 
scientifically  calculated,  but  those  who  rely  implicitly 
upon  them  will  be  likely  to  give  up  street  photography  in 
diseust  These  tables  call  tor  a  certain  speed  for  a  man 
walking,  a  shorter  exposure  to  be  given  if  his  legs  are  in 
motion.  As  I  was  never  able  to  find  a  man  walking 
without  his  legs  in  motion,  I  long  aeo  learned  to  take 
chances  on  them  as  I  found  them,  and  leave  further  search 
to  others.  Among  the  early  surprises  in  my  experience  in 
street  photography  was  the  discovery  that  with  a  A  sec- 
ond shutter-speed  I  could  take  pictures  of  men  walking, 
who,  as  the  tables  told  me,  were  at  least  half  a  mile  on, 
but  who,  by  actual  measurement,  were  not  over  a  hundred 
feet  away.  After  a  while  I  began  to  find  that  I  had 
caught  trolley  cars,  which  the  tables  told  me  were  either 
a  mile  and  a  half  away  or  were  standing  still.  Then  I 
thought  it  time  to  test  my  shutter,  but  found  that  if  the 
tables  were  right  all  the  speed  testers  were  wrong.  Again, 
though,  I  have  tried  to  take  trotting  horses  with  mv  fast- 
est shutter-speeds,  and  at  the  distances  authorized  by  the 
tables  (not  counting  for  le^),  and  have  found  that  beyond 
getting  a  modem  Salon  picture  I  had  nothing,  thus  snow- 
ing beyond  an^  doubt  that  the  estimates  of  the  tables 
were  conservative.  Such  beine;  my  own  experience,  I 
will  vouch  for  no  tables,  though  the  editor  majr  put  one 
in  here  if  he  wishes.  All  I  can  say  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  choosing  the  right  moment  for  taking  pictures  of 
moving  objects.  It  frequently  happens  that  oy  taking 
advantage  of  our  opportunities  we  can  use  a  shutter-speed 
of  1^  of  a  second,  when  a  moment  later  a  speed  ot  -rir 
second  would  be  too  slow.  An  object  coming  directly 
toward  the  camera  will  admit  of  three  times  the  exposure 
of  one  goinc^  at  the  same  speed  at  right  angles.  The 
shorter  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  faster  can  the 
object  move  without  apparent  motion.  But  even  with 
these  few  general  rules  on  the  subject,  the  best  rule  is  to 
wait  for  the  right  moment  and  then  snap.  While  walking 
around  town  one  day  with  my  box-camera,  I  turned  a 
comer  and  nearly  ran  over  a  blind  beggar  sitting  against 
a  wall  in  the  sunlight  and  playing  a  mournful  tune  on  an 
accordeon,  all  the  time  keeping  time  with  one  foot  and 
droning  forth  a  mpumful  ditty^  with  head  accompaniment. 
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My  fastest  available  shutter-speed  with  the  lens  I  had  was 
iV  of  a  second,  but  just  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  it  I 
selected  my  point  of  view  and  waited  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  1  was  not  over  ten  feet  from  my  subject,  and, 
fortunately,  was  not  hampered  by  having^  with  me  a  table 
showing  the  proper  distance  to  get  from  an  accordeon  in 
action.  Fig.  6  shows  what  I  got.  I  took  him  as  he 
reached  a  quarter-rest  Much  of  street  photography  must 
be  done  on  the  same  principle. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that,  owing  to  the  conditions 
of  weather,  or  time  of  day,  an  exposure  of  from  one-fifth 
to  one-half  a  second  would  be  required,  which  with  mov- 
ing objects  would  be  out  of  the  Question,  and  yet  the  view 
must  be  taken.  In  such  a  case  tne  difficulty  can  be  over- 
come by  the  use  of  a  tripod,  a  very  small  stop  and  a  very 
slow  plate,  thus  brinjging  the  exposure  up  from  one  to  five 
minutes,  when  passmg  objects  will  make  no  impression 
on  the  plate.  Take,  tor  instance,  a  view,  which,  under 
certain  light  conditions,  will  require  X  second  exposure 
with  the  No.  8  stop.  By  cutting  the  stop  down  to  No.  128 
we  find  that  it  will  require  four  seconds  exposure,  but  by 
using  a  very  slow  plate,  such  as  Carbutt's  B  16,  which  is 
one-twentieth  the  speed  of  the  most  rapid,  we  find  that 
the  view  will  require  eighty  seconds,  or  one  and  one-third 
minutes.  With  such  an  exposure  it  would  be  possible  for 
trolley  cars  to  pass  the  field  of  view  without  making  the 
slightest  impression  on  the  plate,  or  for  persons  to  walk 
in  front  of  the  camera,  at  a  shorter  distance,  without  leav- 
ing a  trace  of  their  passing  on  the  plate.  If,  however, 
persons  should  stop  within  the  field  of  view,  it  would  be 
well  to  cap  the  lens  until  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  move  on.  With  some  diaphragm  shutters  it  is  possible 
to  close  the  opening  much  farther  than  even  the  r4o.  256 
stop.  Modem  Lenses  will  show  how  to  calculate  the  rela- 
tive exposures  for  such  openines,  and  it  is  well  to  mark 
them  for  emergencies  such  as  I  have  referred  to. 

Sueeesticms       The  following  suggestions  and  tables 

feom  "^y  °®  useful  m  assistms:  the  reader  to 

w  ™mrt.     g^t  successful  ne^tives otmoving objects 

P  m  the  streets.    They  were  compiled  by 

Mr.  L.  J.  R.  Hoist  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  ReJUx 

band-camera,  and  represent  the  sum  of  several  years' 

work  with  that  instrument    The  extract  is,  of  course, 

printed  here  by  his  permission. 

"As the  elimination  of  motion  is  the  principal  condi- 
tion for  a  satisfactory  picture  of  movine  objects,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  first  consideration  is  at  what  speed  a  given 
picture  should  be  taken,  and  when  that  point  has  oeen 
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settled  the  working  opening  of  the  lens  is  regulated  with 
due  regard  to  the  speed  of  the  plates  or  film  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  weather,  and  the  time  of  the  day  and 
year. 

"Thus  let  us  first  find  out  how  to  determine  the 
required  speed  of  exposure.  Many  complicated  and 
emDarrassing  formulae  dealing  with  this  question  have 
been  published,  and  yet  the  question  is  extremely  simple. 

'*It  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  an  absolutely  sharp  image  of  any  movmg  object, 
as  no  matter  how  iminitesimally  short  the  exposure  be, 
the  picture  will  have  moved  over  the  plate  during  the 
time  the  shutter  exposed  it,  and  consequendy  the  result 
will  be  that  we  get  two  pictures  of  the  original  more  or 
less  completely  overlapping  each  other.  The  first  of 
these  pictures  is  produced  at  the  moment  the  shutter  un- 
covers the  plate,  and  the  last  at  the  moment  the  plate  is 
covered  agam.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  possible  to  so 
closely  make  these  two  pictures  cover  each  other  that  our 
eye  does  not  €letect  more  than  one  picture,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  that  effect  the  difference  between  the  two  pic- 
tures should  not  be  more  than  riv  of  an  inch.  This  con- 
dition is  the  basis  on  which  all  further  considerations 
depend. 

**  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  we  have  ultimately 
to  deal  with  the  speed  with  which  the  picture  traveb  over 
the  plate,  and  not  with  the  actual  speed  of  the  object. 
The  speed  of  the  picture  bears  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  the  speed  of  the  object  as  the  size  of  the  picture  bears 
to  the  size  of  the  object.  We  infer  from  this  that  the  size 
of  the  lens  (i.  e.,  its  focal  length),  and  its  distance  from 
the  object  enter  into  the  question,  since  these  are  the 
factors  which  determine  the  relative  size  of  the  object  and 
picture.  Since  each  camera  is  fitted  with  one  lens,  we 
can  consider  the  focal  length  to  be  a  constant  value  and 
give  attention  only  to  the  variations  in  speed,  owing  to 
die  different  distances  of  the  lens  from  the  object. 

"The  following  table  gives  the  proportionate  size  of 
object  and  picture  for  lenses  of  different  focal  length  at 
varying  distances : 


Focal  lengUi 

100  ft. 

of  lens 

Distances 

ID  ft. 

IS  ft.   aoft.   as  ft.    soft. 

infinity 

6  inches. 

Proportions : 

1/20 

1/30   1/40   1/50   l/loo 

1/200 

7      " 

«< 

I/18 

1/27    1/36   1/45    1/90 

1/180 

8^" 

(f 

I/14 

l'20   1/28   1/35    1/70 

1/140 

9)i" 

II 

I/I2 

I/18    1/24   1/30   1/60 

I/I  20 

io>i" 

tr 

i/io 

1/15    1/20   1/25    1/50 

i/ioo 

IM      ^ 

L 

t/9 

V^l  V««  1/22   1/44 

1/90 
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"For  lenses  of  intermediate  foci  the  values  for  the 
next  lai^r  lens  will  apply. 

"The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  actual  speed 
of  the  objects  to  be  photi^^phed,  and  in  dealing  with 
this  matter  it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
classify  them  as  follows : 

Subjects  Per  hour       Per  second 

Pedestrians 3  miles      52  inches 

Hansom  cabs,  carriages,  etc 6     **        ic»     ** 

TroUey  cars  in  dty  streets  (fast) 8     '*        135     " 

Fire  engines  at  full  speed 9     **        150     *' 

Bicyclists  in  city  (fast) 8     "        135     ** 

"        ordinary  speed 6     "        100     ** 

"In  making  use  of  this  table  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  apparent  speed  is  considerably  reduced  by 
the  angle  under  which  a  moving  object  approaches  or 
recedes.  When  that  angle  is  60  degrees,  the  apparent 
speed  is  just  one-half  the  actual  speed. 

"The  foregoing  information  will  now  permit  us  to 
determine  the  required  speed  of  exposure  for  different 
lenses  and  subjects,  and  the  following  example  will  ex- 
plain how  to  use  the  table  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
street  scene  to  be  photographed  with  a  lens  of  6-inch 
focus. 

"Suppose  the  picture  to  contain  a  trolley  car  which  we 
catch  at  50  feet  approximate  distance.  As  this  car  is  the 
fastest  moving  object  in  the  picture,  the  exposure  is  regu- 
lated in  accordance. 

"We  find  that  the  6-inch  lens  will  draw  a  picture  of 
jiz  of  the  actual  size  of  any  object  at  50  feet  distance. 
The  picture  will  thus  also  move  over  the  plate  with  a 
speed  equal  to  t^v  of  the  actual  speed  of  the  car,  which 
we  assume  to  be  135  inches  per  second.  As  the  car  apn 
proaches  us  under  an  angle  of  60  degrees  or  less,  we  may 
reduce  the  apparent  sp^d  to  one-lmlf  the  actual  speeci, 
which  leads  to  the  result  that  the  picture  moves  at  the 
rate  of  ■4*XtJt  =  0.675  inches  i>er  second  over  the 
plate.  As  this  amount  of  motion  is  67,5  times  ^eater 
than  what  may  be  allowed  for  a  sharp  picture,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  an  exposure  of  ^iVr,  or  say  tt  second,  will  give 
the  desired  effect. 

"  Having  thus  ascertained  the  maximum  exposure 
which  will  give  a  sharp  picture,  we  can  proceed  to  find  at 
which  openmg  we  should  adjust  the  diaphragm.  Assum- 
ing that  the  most  rapid  kind  of  plates  be  used,  we  decide 
this  matter  by  consulting  the  exposure  table  given  on  a 
previous  page.    As  this  table  is  arranged  to  indicate  the 
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required  exposures  for  a  given  opening,  we  simply  have 

to  work  backward  and  find  which  opening  is  given  for 

the  exposure  already  decided  on.'* 

UneauAl  i^iirht       Another  difficulty  in  street  photography 

fa^and        *^*'^^y  referred   to  is  that  of   unequal 

T%_S^   «*    ligliting  and  consequent  sharp  contrasts 

Development   between  light  and  shadow.     In  nature 

one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  street  life  lies  in  this  very 

condition,  but  in  photo^aphs  it  is  difficult  to  preserve, 

as  in  printing  we  lose  m  a  large  degree  both  the  lumi- 

nosity  of  the  high  lights  and  the  translucency  of  the 

shadows. 

I  have  already  laid  down  the  cardinal  rule  of  exposure, 
which  is  '*  Expose  for  the  shadows,  and  let  the  high  lights 
take  care  of  themselves,"  but  this  rule  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  development  For  in  development  we 
must  follow  the  converse  of  the  rule,  and  develop  for  the 
high  lights  and  let  the  shadows  take  care  of  themselves. 
In  a  properly  exposed  plate,  and  with  a  properly  consti- 
tuted developer,  such  treatment  will  result  in  a  perfectly 
well-balancea  negative,  for  the  shadows  will  have  received 
exposure  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary density  by  the  time  the  high  lights  have  reached 
theirs.  Fortunately  the  photographic  plate  possesses 
great  latitude  in  matters  ot  exposure,  and  it  is  possible, 
by  careful  development,  to  secure  a  good  negative  from 
a  plate  parts  of  which  have  received  eight  or  ten  times 
the  proper  exposure.  But  in  street  work  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  any  portion  of  the  plate  will  ever  receive  more 
than  four  or  five  times  the  proper  exposure,  and  this 
amount  is  well  within  the  latitude  of  the  plate,  even  with 
ordinary  development  The  development  of  a  properly 
exposed  plate  will  proceed  regularly  in  the  normal  devel- 
oper, even  though  the  view  contained  a  larc;e  proportion 
ot  shadows  and  some  very  high  lights,  and  ifdevelopment 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  high  lights  have  reached  their 
proper  printing  density,  the  plate  will  come  from  the 
fixing  bath  wiUi  shadows  full  of  detail  and  the  proper 
gradations.  But  if  the  plate  be  developed  for  the 
shadows,  the  high  lights  will  be  so  dense  that  subsequent 
reduction  will  be  necessary  before  the  negative  can  be 
printed  from.  Thus  prolonged  development  in  the 
normal  developer  only  does  harm,  as  the  density  of  the 
high  lights  increases  much  faster  than  that  of  the  shadows, 
and,  instead  of  getting  nearer  together,  they  are  all  the 
time  g:etting  farther  apart. 

It  IS  in  under-exposed  plates  that  the  tendency  to 
develop  for  the  shadows  is  most  evident.    In  such  a  case 
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^re  mast  use  a  different  method  of  development.  It  often 
happens,  too,  that  one  knowingly  under-exposes  his  plates 
in  street  work  rather  than  go  without  the  picture,  or  take 
too  many  chances  on  the  motion  of  movine  objects.  In 
ail  cases  of  under-exposure  I  have  found  the  best  devel- 
oper one  greatly  diluted  with  water.  This  is  far  simpler 
than  changing  the  constituents  of  the  developer,  and  my 
own  tests  nave  shown  it  to  be  equally  as  effective.  The 
whole  object  of  development  in  such  cases  is  to  overcome 
the  difference  between  the  rate  at  which  the  high  lights 
increase  in  density,  and  that  at  which  the  shadows 
increase.  This  can  only  be  done  by  diminishing  in  the 
developer  the  proportion  of  the  density-giving  agent, 
known  as  the  reducer,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
fully-exposed  (>ortions  of  the  plate.  And  while  it  takes 
very  little  of  this  aeent  to  brine  out  the  small  amount  of 
density  required  tor  the  detail  in  the  slightly  exposed 
portions  of  the  plate,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  it,  compara- 
tively, to  bring  out  the  requisite  density  in  the  more  fully 
expc^ed  portions.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that,  for  a  slightly  under-exposed  plate,  it  is  well  to 
add  double  the  quantity  of  water  to  the  developer ;  for 
one  rather  badly  under-exposed  it  is  better  to  add  four 
times  the  normal  amoimt  of  water;  and  for  one  very 
badly  under-exposed,  as  much  as  twenty  times  the  normal 
amount  of  water  can  be  added  with  advantage.  When 
this  is  done  development  becomes  very  slow,  and  for 
this  reason  there  has  jg^rown  up  a  system  known  as  tank 
development,  in  which  plates  or  films  are  placed  in  a 
covered  receptacle  filled  with  a  greatly  dilutea  developer, 
and  allowea  to  remain  undisturbed  for  from  five  to 
twenty-four  hours.  When  so  developed  the  plates  or  films 
should  be  placed  on  edge,  as  if  laid  fiat  stamine  and  un- 
equal development  are  fikely  to  result.  As  full  directions 
for  tank  development  may  be  found  in  earlier  numbers  of 
The  Photo-Miniature,  I  will  not  go  into  it  more  fully. 

Only  the  necessity  of  making  each  num- 
lotenBification.  ber  of  The  Photo-Miniature  in  a  meas- 
ure complete  in  itself  induces  me  to  go 
into  the  subject  of  development  and  those  of  a  kindred 
nature.  But  it  will  frequently  happen  that  a  slightly  under- 
exposed and  properly  developed  negative  willbe  too  thin 
for  printing  on  a  chosen  medium,  and  intensification  of 
some  kina  then  becomes  necessary.  There  are  a  great 
many  methods  of  intensification,  almost  any  of  which  will 
suffice  for  work  of  this  character,  but  it  is  my  purpose  to 
give  but  one,  and  that  probably  the  most  simple.    The 
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plate  to  be  intensified,  after  being  thoroughly  freed  from 
nypo,  is  first  immersed  in  water  until  the  film  is  thor- 
oug[hly  soaked.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  solution  of  sixty 
grams  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  six  ounces  of  water  and 
left  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  film  becomes  thor- 
oughly bleached  through  to  the  glass.  It  is  next  thor- 
oughly washed  in  runnmg  water,  and  upon  this  washing 
depends  the  permanency  of  the  plate  after  the  process  is 
complete.  Finally  it  is  placed  in  the  developing  tray,  and 
fiooaed  with  any  full-strength  developer.  It  will  rapidly 
gain  density,  and  come  from  the  developer  a  much  better 
printing  negative  than  it  was  before.  Finally  it  is  washed 
thoroughly  to  eliminate  all  traces  of  the  developer,  and 
dried  in  the  usual  way.  If  still  too  weak  the  process  can 
be  repeated,  and  it  will  be  found  to  gain  density  each 
time.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  aner  the  first  inten- 
sification the  negative  is  still  weak.  If  there  is  danger  of 
this  it  is  well,  instead  of  flooding  it  with  the  normal  de- 
veloper, to  use  a  developer  made  up  of  five  or  ten 
grains  of  pyro  and  an  equal  amount  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  four  ounces  of  water.  This  will  result  in  a 
staining^  of  the  film  and  a  slow  printing  negative  with 
clear  high  lights. 

Where  an  under-exposed  negative  has 
Reduction,  been  carried  too  far  in  the  developer  and 
the  high  lights  are  too  dense,  these  latter 
can  be  reduced  and  better  relative  values  secured  by 
immersing,  after  thoroughly  eliminating  the  hypo,  in  a  3  to 
5  per  cent  solution  of  persulphate  of  ammonia.  The  action 
of  this  can  be  stopped  by  flooding  the  plate  with  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  the  plate  beinc^  rubbed 
with  the  fingers  when  first  put  in  the  sulphite  solution  to 
enable  the  latter  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  film  at  one  time. 
Otherwise  the  action  may  continue  for  some  time  and  the 
plate  be  ruined.  The  plate  must  then  be  tnoroughly 
washed.  If  a  plate  has  been  over-exposed  it  should  be 
verv  fully  developed,  the  denser  the  better.  If  very  dense 
and  the  contrasts  seem  to  be  proper,  it  can  be  reduced 
rather  uniformly  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  a  few  drops 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  in  a  fresh 
hypo  bath.  Reduction  in  such  a  case  must  be  very  slow, 
and  may  require  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  tray  being 
rocked  from  time  to  time.  If,  after  very  full  development, 
the  negative  still  appears  flat,  though  dense,  the  better 
plan  is  to  reduce  it  in  a  very  much  stronger  solution  of  the 
potash  solution  in  the  hypo  bath.  Tnis  cuts  out  the 
shadows  more  rapidly  than  the  high  lights,  and  often 
results  in  a  very  good  negative. 
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As  in  all  other  branches  of  photog- 
Bnlafging.  raphy,  much  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  pictures  of  street  scenes  depends 
upon  their  subsequent  treatment  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  necessity  of  trimming  many  of  them  to 
their  proper  proportions  and  dimensions.  This  neces- 
sity ot  itself  frequently  precludes  the  possibility  of  using 
them  as  finished  photographs,  as  a  4  x  5  negative  wiu 
frequendy  furnish  a  print  not  over  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  in  its  longest  dimensions.  By  enlarging  such 
sections  of  the  n^^ative  as  may  be  wanted,  a  series  of 
prints  of  uniform  dimensions  may  be  secured,  and  it  will 
be  found,  when  so  treated,  that  many  of  them  will  be  the 
most  interesting  pictures  in  one's  collection.  I  myself 
keep  my  collection  in  an  8  x  10  portfolio,  the  desired  por- 
tions of  the  n^[atives  having  been  enlarged  so  as  to  cover 
only  a  section  of  an  8  x  10  sheet  of  bromide  paper.  Bv 
the  use  of  masks  over  the  bromide  paper  on  the  easel, 
onlv  the  desired  portion  appears  on  the  finished  print, 
and  that  secdon  is  placed  as  carefully  as  I  would  place 
a  print  in  mounting. 

^ ._       Were  I  about  to  take  a  European  trip, 

®**^^^®   and  could  take  with  me  but  one  outfit.  I 
pTT*™         should  unhesitatingly  choose  my  stereo- 
lacmres.       scopic  camera.    For  landscape  work  I  do 
not  fancy  the  stereoscopic  pictures  very  much,  but  for 
street  scenes  it  is  preeminently  suitable.    When  we  see  a 
picture  of  a  person  through  the  stereoscope,  we  can  al- 
most feel  that  he  is  standing  before  us.    Ttiat  is  the  f eel- 
ine  which  we  wish  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  Qur  friends 
when  we  bring  home  our  pictures.    No  other  method  is 
half  so  adequate.    The  subject  of  stereoscopic  photog- 
raphv  has  been  so  exhaustively  treated  in  a  preceding 
number  of  The  Photo-Miniature  that  I  can  say  nothing 
further  on  it,  except  to  add  my  recommendation  that  it  be 
given  an  intelligent  trial. 
Q         o  In  my  tables  on  exposure  it  will  be  no- 

Snow  Scenes.  ^^^  ^^^  j  ^jl  ^^^  one-fourth  the  normal 

exposure  for  snow  scenes.  This  rule  is  not  strictly  appli- 
cable to  street  photography.  It  is  true  that  the  presence 
of  snow  in  any  quantity  causes  the  reflected  lignt  to  be 
much  stronger  than  it  would  be  without  it,  but  in  dealing 
with  subjects  including  buildings  or  trees  in  shadow,  very 
litde  allowance  can  be  made  for  this  factor.  It  is  well  to 
bear  it  in  mind,  but  do  not  allow  too  much  for  it  In  my 
own  experience  in  snow  photography,  I  have  found  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  with  backed  isochromatic 
plates,  ray-filter,  full  exposure  for  the  dark  objects,  and  a 
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half-Strength  developer  fully  restrained  with  bromide  of 
potassium.  This  gives  full  gradations  in  the  snow  with 
dense  high  lights  0  development  be  carried  far  enough, 
and  at  the  same  time  ample  exposure  for  the  darker  ob- 
jects. The  method,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  my  own,  and  is 
the  result  of  much  thought  and  manv  experiments.  Where 
it  is  not  convenient  to  use  the  ray-filter,  fairlv  good  results 
can  be  achieved  if  the  plates  are  backed  and  exposed  and 
developed  as  stated.  Of  course,  when  the  sun  is  full  on 
the  view  and  there  are  no  deep  shadows  or  very  dark  ob- 
jects, we  can  cut  the  exposure  down  considerably.  It  is 
«lmost  as  difficult  to  under-expose  in  such  cases  as  it  is  to 
over-expose  in  certain  classes  of  interiors. 

w^t  Dftv  ^"^  ^^  ^^  "^^^*  delightful  branches  of 
ou  *r_  u  street  photography  is  that  which  has  come 
Photography.  ^^  ^  loiovm  as  "wet  day  photography." 
Nearly  all  of  the  street  photographs  that  we  see  at  the 
exhibitions  are  of  this  class,  and  the  field  is  very  wide. 
We  will  naturally  prefer  a  view  where  the  reflections  are 
at  their  best,  and  streets  having  asphalt  or  similar  pave- 
ments are,  therefore,  usually  chosen.  The  exposure  will, 
of  course,  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  light  prevailing:. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  light  but  no  shadows,  multiply  the 
normal  exposure  by  2.  If  mist>r  and  dull,  multiply  by  4, 
and  if  raining  and  very  dull,  multiply  by  8  or  10.  As  every 
dull  day  is  different,  no  precise  rule  can  be  given.  Under- 
exposure, before  everything  else,  is  to  be  guarded  against. 
Needless  to  say,  one  should  be  very  careful  with  his  cam- 
era under  such  conditions.  The  metal  parts  should  be 
wiped  over  with  an  oiled  r^  both  before  and  after  using: 
in  order  to  prevent  rust  Care  must  also  be  taken  that 
moisture  does  not  condense  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  lens. 
For  this  reason  a  shutter  working  in  front  of  the  lens  is  to 
be  preferred.  If  otherwise,  use  a  lens-cap  and  wipe  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  lens  from  time  to  time  with  a  piece 
of  soft  dry  linen.  If  some  such  precaution  is  not  taken, 
many  pictures  will  be  lost.  In  aevelopinfi;  this  class  of 
pictures,  a  weak  developer  should  be  used,  i.  e.,  one  di- 
luted with  from  two  to  tour  times  the  normal  quantity  of 
water,  as  the  effect  of  such  development  is  to  produce  the 
softness  more  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  such  subjects. 

BuiMinfl-a  Concerning  the  photographing  of  build- 

isuijaings.     jj^gg^  ij^^jg  jj^^j  ^  g^j^j  ij^^g^  ^g  subject 

requiring  a  Miniature  to  itself.  But  with  the  camera 
which  one  will  ordinarily  use  in  street  work,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  undertake  to  photograph  an  entire  building  unless  under 
particularly  favorable  circumstances.  In  the  absence  of  a 
swing-bacK  and  rising  front,  particularly,  is  it  unadvisable. 
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It  is  far  better  to  satisfy  oneself  with  just  a  bit  of  the  build- 
ing, always  choosing  its  most  distinctive  feature.  This 
enables  one  to  nve  mil  importance  to  the  detail  on  a  small 
plate,  while  if  the  whole  building  be  attempted,  the  detail 
would  be  practically  lost  I  have  seen  many  beautiful 
photographs  of  sections  of  buildings  in  Paris,  London  and 
other  European  cities  taken  in  this  wav  on  3^  x  3^  films, 
and  they  are  far  more  satisfying  than  the  crude  pictures  of 
the  entire  buildings  taken  with  the  same  camera. 

g^  Street  photography  at  night  may  be  of 

p-T~™-  either  one  of  two  classes,^ictures  taken 
^*  iSSt  by  artificial  light  alone,  or  mose  taken  in 
m,  Migm.  moonlight  The  essentials  in  the  former 
case,  especially  if  street-lights  are  to  be  included,  are 
backed  plates,  sensitive  to  the  yellow  rays,  or,  in  other 
words,  isochromatic  or  orthochromatic  plates.  The  ordi- 
nary non-halation  plate  may  be  used,  but  reauires  a  much 
kmger  exposure.  Night  scenes  by  artificial  light  are  usu- 
all]^  taken,  and  are  always  at  their  best,  on  rainy  nights. 
Tlus  gives  full  play  to  Uie  reflections  on  the  pavement, 
which  are  always  their  most  attractive  feature.  The 
exposure  with  f/8  stop  may  vary  from  thirty  seconds  to 
thirty  minutes  or  more.  The  former  will  give  a  fair  range 
of  values  in  the  reflections,  but  will  leave  the  shadows 
utterly  black.  A  longer  exposure  will  give  a  better  range 
of  values  and  will  enable  the  worker  to  preserve  some 
detail  in  the  darker  portions  of  the  view.  Development 
should  be  with  a  diluted  developer. 

For  a  moonlight  exposure  pure  and  simple  a  full  half 
hour's  exposure  is  required  with  the  f/8  or  No.  4  stop. 
That  it  is  done  frequently  in  less  time  does  not  alter  the 
&ct  Fig.  7  is  a  moonlight  picture  taken  after  dark  by 
the  li^ht  ot  the  full  moon,  and  no  other  illuminant  It 
was  given  a  half  hour's  exposure  with  the  f/ii  or  No.  8 
stop,  and  is  under-exposed.  I  use  it  in  order  to  show  the 
effect  of  developing  for  the  high  lights  alone  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  elates  of  pictures.  A  close  inspection  of 
the  picture  under  a  glass  will  show  the  detail  in  the  lace 
curtains  at  the  windows.  These  windows,  illuminated 
from  within  by  incandescent  electric  lijg^hts,  were  over- 
exposed nearly  one  hundred  times,  but  the  detail  is  there. 
A  still  closer  inspection,  if  it  is  not  lost  in  the  reproduc- 
tion, will  show  a  parlor  lamp  behind  the  large  window  in 
the  front  of  the  house.  The  plate  was  developed  with  the 
express  view  of  saving  the  aetails  referred  to.  If,  in  so 
domg,  the  shadows  are  too  dense,  we  may  know  that  we 
have  under-exposed.  In  this  case  I  used  a  ready-made  de- 
veloper dUutea  with  four  times  the  normal  quantity  of  water. 
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Here,  perhaps  to  the  reader's  relief,  our  street  excur- 
sions end  for  uie  present.  The  use  of  the  camera  in  the 
streets  is  a  subject  about  which  it  would  be  easy  to  write 
a  good-sized  book,  but  it  is  perhaps  wiser  to  leave  the 
individual  worker  an  amount  of  scope  for  his  own  opinion 
concerning  many  details.  My  endeavor  has  been  to  ex- 
plain a  few  things  thoroughly,  and  to  put  a  good  reason 
behind  my  explanation,  rather  than  to  gloss  over  a  multi- 
tude of  loose  facts.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
problem  of  exposure  is  the  great  stumblinjg;  block  with 
most  amateurs,  and  this  I  have  given  chief  place  in  my 
treatment  of  the  subject  The  rules  of  photography  are 
legion,  and  the  opportunities  for  difference  of  opinion  in 
practice  are  not  less  numerous,  but  the  underlining  prin- 
ciples involved  throughout  are  lew.  By  familiarizing  our- 
selves with  these  few  fundamentals  we  are  preparing  our- 
selves to  become  skilful  workers ;  by  blindly  going  ahead 
without  the  guidance  of  these  principles  we  can  never  be 
aught  but  experimenters. 
A  kn  l«d^  Those  familiar  with  recent  photographic 
Acmowieag-  journalism  have  doubtless  ere  this  recog- 
™*°  nized  the  personality  which  crops  out  here 

and  there  in  this  digest  of  information  concerning  street 
photography.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Osborne  I.  Yellott, 
and  presents,  for  the  most  part,  his  experience  in  this 
interesting  field  of  work.  The  help  of  those  who  sent 
examples  of  their  work  for  the  Ulustration  of  the  text  is 
herein  also  acknowledged  with  thanks.  Their  names 
are  duly  handed  down  to  posterity  beneath  the  titles  of 
the  pictures. 

BOOKS. 

There  are  no  books  published  dealing  exclusively  with 
street  photography,  but  the  following  contain  useful  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  dealing  with  it  in  an  indirect  rather 
than  in  a  direct  way: 
New  Pointers,    By  Geo.  E.  Mellen,  expert.     1900.     20 

cents. 
Instantaneous  Photography,     By  Capt.  Abney.     1896. 

75  cents. 
The  Use  of  the  Hand-Camera.   By  Clive  Holland.  1898. 

$1.20. 
The  Hand' Camera  and  How  to  Use  It,    By  W.  D.  Wel- 
ford.    50  cents. 
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NOTES. 

According  to  the  will  of  the  late  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  one 
time  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  all  his  negatives  are 
given  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Amonjg:  these 
nej»:atives  are  several  hundred  records  of  cloud-forms, 
made  during  Mr.  Smyth's  travels  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Some  years  a^o  we  had  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing over  one  of  a  series  of  bulky  volumes  in  which  Mr. 
Smyth  kept  prints  from  these  cloudland  n^;atives,  and 
the  treat  was  one  to  be  remembered.  Each  print  was 
accompanied  by  scientific  data,  making  the  record  a  valu- 
able one  to  students  of  meteorology.  If  we  remember 
aright,  a  duplicate  volume  of  the  series  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  of  Wilson^ s  PhoUy- 
graphic  Mazazine^  and  a  review  of  its  contents,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  John  Nicol,  may  be  found  in  the  May  (1896) 
number  of  that  magazine. 

A  few  copies  of  the  latest  (tenth)  edition  of  Abney's 
Instruction  in  Photography  are  being  imported  from 
England,  and  those  desinnfir  copies  will  do  well  to  place 
an  early  order  with  the  publishers  of  The  Photo-Mini a- 
TURB.  The  book  was  noticed  in  our  last  number  and 
the  price,  not  there  given,  is  ^2.50,  postpaid. 

We  are  informed  that  by  substituting  an  oxalate  of 
ammonia  bath,  consisting  of  2  ounces  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia  in  40  ounces  of  water,  for  the  third  (and  last) 
acid  bath  generally  used  in  clearing  platinotypes,  a  blue- 
black  tone  is  secured,  and  the  last  traces  of  iron  are 
completely  removed  from  the  print.  The  hint  comes 
from  Mr.  }.  E.  Watson,  an  expert  platinotype  printer,  of 
this  city. 

The  new  reprint  of  PlaHnotype  Processes^  being  No.  7 
of  The  Photo-Miniature,  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

The  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photc^raphers  pro- 
poses to   hold   a  Photographic  Trades*  Exhibition   in 
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THE  RENOWNED  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ARTISTS  of  the  world  use  the  ptaHnum 
process  exclusively ;  yet  it  is  so  simple  that 
a  beginner  can  work  it  with  perfect  success. 

WE  OFFER  TWO  PLATINUM  PAPERS 


ETCHING    MATTE 

for  cold  water  development;  no 
chemicals,  no  toning,  yielding 
beautiful  platinum  browns  as  in 
rare  old  etchings. 

THE 

MILLEN   &  WALLACE 

PLATINOTYPE  PAPER 

for  chemical  development ;  giving 
all  the  varied  and  magnificent  ef- 
fects found  only  in  the  platinotypc. 

Complete  literature,  price  lists 
and  description  mailed  on  request. 
On  receipt  of  list  price  we  will 
send  paper  carriage  paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

SOME  SIZES   AND  PRICES 

MILLEN  &  WALLACE 

PLATINOTYPE 
Thiu  Smooth.  Heavy  Ro«f  h 
8ixe  Dos.  Dm. 

3i  X  3*  %  .25  •  .25 

4x5  .35  .40 

5x7  .60  .65 

6i  X  Si  .90  i.oo 


ETCHING  MATTE 

Landscape 

Portrait 

Sm             Dm. 

D*s. 

3i  X  3*     1  .20 

1.25 

4x5              .25 

.35 

5x7              .35 

.45 

6ix8i         .60 

.75 

Made  solely  by 

The  J.  a  MILLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DENVER.  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Chicago,  August  27  to  September  i,  inclusive.  The 
object  of  this  exhibition  is  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  photographic 
apparatus  and  materials,  as  well  as  the  best  work  of 
photographers  along  professional,  commercial,  scientific 
and  amateur  lines. 

Special  attractions  are  being  arranged  to  draw  the 
attendance  of  the  public,  and  the  fact  mat  there  are  over 
60,000  amateurs  in  Chicago  alone  should  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  exhibition.  Full  particulars,  rates  for  trans- 
portation, etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Chicago  Society  01  Amateur  Photographers,  Art  Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 

The  scheme  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
well  supported  by  the  trade  and  all  interested  in  the 
development  of  American  photography. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Goerz,  52  Union  Square,  New  York,  advises 
us  that  he  has  considerably  enlarged  his  premises,  and  is 
now  able  to  display  his  large  stock  of  T>ouble  AnasHg- 
tnatSy  Tr eider  Binoculars,  etc.,  to  much  better  advantage 
than  formerly.  Visitors  to  New  York  are  invited  to  call 
at  the  Goerz  sales-room,  where  they  will  find  many  things 
of  photographic  interest  worth  the  seeing. 

Ammonium  persulphate  has  been  so  much  written 
about  of  late  that  many  photographers  doubtless  think  of 
it  as  something  new  in  photographic  practice.  But  its 
use  as  a  reducer  for  negatives,  to  clear  pyro-stain  from 
a  discolored  negative,  or  from  the  fingers,  was  spoken  of 
by  R.  Ed.  Liesegang  fully  three  years  ago. 

\Ve  have  received  from  Dr.  Louis  A.  Weigel,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  a  valuable  and  profusely  illustrated  paper, 
titled  "Practical  Points  on  the  Use  of  the  X-Ray."  The 
paper,  which  is  reprinted  from  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
/ournal  (special  X-Ray  number,  January  6,  1900),  deals 
very  compietelv  with  the  details  of  photographic  manipu- 
lation involved. 

An  ingenious  print  trimmer  has  just  been  put  on  the 
market  by  H.  A.  Hyatt,  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  known  as  the 
Nicholson    Trimmer  for  oval  and  circular  prints,  and 
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DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMAT 

I  Equally  useful  for  indoor  and  out- 

I  door   work,  having   great   covering  . 

I  power,  superb    definition,  and    the  I 

I  highest  practical  speed  for  instantane-  f 

I  ous  photography.    Used  by  expert  | 

8  amateur  and  professional  phot(^-  i 
phers  in  all  branches  of  the  art.        [ 

BTMyOMnDMibtoAnasticmaCcuilMttMdfaithrMwayt:  f 

As  a  lens  of  universal  purpose  (instantaneous  i 

views,  portraits,  groups,  landscapes,  archi-  i 

tecture,  etc.).  : 

The  back  lens  only  for  taking  objecta  at  a  5 

Itog  distance  double  the  size  the  whole  lens  I 

would  give.  : 

As  a  hlgh-elass,  qnlek-woFkiiiflr  wide  an^rle  : 

for  a  size  the  diagonal  of  which  is  double  f 

as  long  as  the  focus  of  the  lens.  ^ 

CatatofiM  OB  AppUcatlMi  1 

C.  p.  GOERZ  I 

52  Union  Square,  New  York    [ 
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trims  the  print  so  that  a  narrow  white  border  encircles 
it,  of  absolutely  uniform  width,  with  but  one  cutting 
form.  The  new  trimmer  is  in  all  essential  features,  ex- 
cept the  cutting  wheel,  similar  to  the  revolving  trimmers 
in  general  use. 

Mr.  H  vatt  also  sends  a  copy  of  his  new  Amateur  Cata- 
logue^ Ko.  102^  offering  96  pages  quarto,  bristling  with 
attractive  specialties  intended  to  lighten  the  amateur's 
burdens.  A  copy  may  be  obtained,  by  sending  4  cents 
to  cover  postage,  from  Mr.  Hyatt,  addressed  as  above. 

The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia last  issued  (April)  contains  an  interesting  paper  on 
"Telephotography,'*  by  the  Rev.  Frank  S.  Dobbins. 
We  regret  mat  the  nature  of  the  paper  does  not  permit 
of  condensation  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  more  than 
mentioned  here.  Those  who  cannot  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  y(wr«a/ will,  however,  find  the  paper  reprinted  m  the 
July  number  of  WilsotCs  Photographic  Magazine, 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  is  published  a  re- 
port upon  **  Phosphate  of  Silver  Printing  Papers,"  by 
George  D.  Firmin.  This  we  reprint,  as  supplementing 
our  note  on  the  subject  at  page  43  of  our  last  number : 

"The  Technical  Committee  has  referred  to  me  the 
investigation  of  the  silver  phosphate  method  of  making 
prints.  The  members  of  the  Scfciety  will  remember  that 
at  a  recent  wall  display  two  of  Mrs.  Kasebier's  pictures 
created  considerable  comment,  favorable  and  otherwise. 
They  were  made  (so  we  were  told)  by  *  an  entirely  new 
process  or  emulsion ' — ^phosphate  of  silver.  Phosphate  of 
silver  is  not  by  any  means  new  as  a  sensitizer  for  printing 
papers.  It  was  used  early  in  the  fifties.  The  present 
method  is  new  only  in  so  much  as  it  calls  for  the  use  of 
an  organic  acid  (tartaric  or  citric)  in  addition  to  the  silver 
salt.  In  a  recent  magazine  article  ui>on  the  subject  it 
was  stated  that  *it  was  made  from  silver  nitrate,  pre- 
cipitated as  phosphate  by  di-sodium-hydro^en  phosphate 
(Naa  HPO4).  To  this  well- washed  precipitate  is  added 
tartaric  acid  solution  to  form  an  emiusion.  This  is 
smeared  over  the  paper  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  or 
sponge.* 

"I  made  a  number  of  attempts,  but  could  obtain  no 
emulsion.  The  silver  phosphate  dissolved  to  a  clear 
solution.  This  is  silver  tartrate  in  solution,  and  free 
phosphoric  acid. 

"When  this  paper  is  exposed  under  a  negative  we 
obtain  a  print.    The  paper  was  said  to  be  a  quick  printer. 
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It  required  in  bright  sunlight  twenty-eight  hours  to  make 
one  print  from  a  weak  negative,  and  about  a  week  from 
a  dense  negative.  This  printed  all  day— also  all  night ! 
This  paper  was  not  sized  and  the  image  was  very  much 
'sunk  m* — flat  and  very  pKX>r.  I  thought  sizmg  the 
paper  might  help,  so  I  sized  some  with  arrowroot, 
worked  out  a  few  more  chemical  reactions,  made  up 
some  more  solution,  coated  the  paper,  and  obtained 
prints  quite  different  from  the  first  They  look  like  very 
poor,  ordinary  silver  prints— waste-basket  prints.  Some 
of  my  prints  when  viewed  by  very  bright  transmitted 
light  are  not  so  bad.  So  much  for  the  paper  coated  by 
myself. 

'*  I  have  some  paper  which  I  received  from  New  York, 
and  which  acts  very  differently.  This  has  been  sized 
with  albumen,  whicli  keeps  the  emulsion  more  on  the 
surface.  It  prints  with  fair  negatives  in  sunlight  in  from 
two  to  seven  minutes.  Some  of  it  is  unev^y  coated, 
which  accounts  for  the  streaks  in  some  of  the  prints 
shown.    Some  of  the  coating  is  on  ordinary  charcoal 

gaper,  which  has  a  very  nice,  grained  suriace,  but  is  dif- 
cult  to  work  without  tearing,  as  it  becomes  very  flimsy 
when  wet 

'*  Personally  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  the  silver 
phosphate  paper  over  any  of  the  ordinary  silver  papers 
on  the  market  It  does  not  compare  witn  carbon,  gum- 
bichromate  or  platinum.  The  glossy  surface  is  objec- 
tionable.** 

A  translation  of  the  chief  part  of  Professor  Valenta's 
experiments  with  this  paper,  from  the  Photographische 
Correspondeuz^  appeared  m  Photography^  June  7. 

AnmuU  OuHng  of  the  Amaieur^  InstUuie  of  Pho- 
tography.^'W,  is  proposed  to  arrange  for  a  six-days'  pho- 
tocraphic  trip  over  tne  picturesque  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
railroad,  available  for  all  the  members  of  the  above  Insti- 
tute ana  tiieir  friends,  during  August,  in  a  special  train  of 
Pullman  sleeping  cars,  with  baggage  car  attached,  in  which 
latter  will  be  provided  a  dark  room  for  changing  plates 
and  accommodations  for  photographic  impedimenta. 
The  train  will  be  the  home  of  the  party  from  the  time  of 
leavinfi"  until  its  return  to  New  York,  with  the  exception 
that  aU  meals  will  be  served  at  the  best  hotels  of  the  sev- 
eral famous  resorts  visited.  The  train  will  make  stop- 
overs at  various  attractive  points,  among  which  will  be 
Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Warm  Sulphur  Springs,  White 
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Sulphur  Springs,  Flag  Rock,  Richmond  Falls,  Hawks 
Nest,  Kanawha  Falls,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Natural  Bridge, 
Piedmont  Valley  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Two  or  three 
coaching  trips  will  also  be  included  in  the  tour,  and  the 
expense  of  the  entire  trip,  including  transportation,  first- 
class  meals  and  sleeping  accommodations  during  the  six 
days  from  New  York  to  New  York,  will  be  I45  per  capita. 
The  party  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  the 
editor  of  Anihat^s  Photographic  BulleHn,  who  will  rep- 
resent Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  in  behalf  of 
the  Institute.  An  experienced  passenger  representative 
of  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  will  also  accompany  the  party. 
The  excursion  furnishes  a  pleasant  chance  to  get  ne^- 
tives  of  much  of  the  delightful  scenery  of  West  Virginia, 
and  will  doubtless  be  taken  advantage  of  by  many  ama  - 
teurs  who  can  arran^  for  the  necessary  time  in  August. 
A  circular  with  full  information  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 

?lication  to  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New 
ork. 

Acting  upon  a  suggestion  from  G.  Gennert,  the  Ameri- 
can agent  for  Ortol,  we  have  recently  used  this  compara- 
tively new  developer  for  developing  Velox  and  other  gas- 
light papers.  In  many  respects,  but  especially  in  the 
quality  of  the  brown-black  tone  it  gives,  Ortol  is  decidedly 
supienor  to  amidol  for  these  papers.  A  set  of  Ortol  tubes, 
which  are  usually  made  up  to  40  ounces  of  developer  for 
negative-making,  should,  for  developing  gaslight  papers, 
be  diluted  to  make  240  ounces  of  developer.  In  other 
words,  make  the  solution  as  usual  for  negatives  and  dilute 
I  ounce  of  this  with  h\%  times  its  bulk  of  water  for  Velox, 
etc. 

In  response  to  the  growing  demand  for  high-grade 
lenses  for  use  with  the  popular  styles  of  hand-cameras,  the 
Voigdaender  &  Son  Optical  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  now 
now  fitting  their  CoUinear  lenses  to  many  of  the  best- 
known  hand-cameras.  The  Collinears  are  so  constructed 
that  the  flange  is  quite  close  to  the  shutter,  enabling  them 
to  be  used  even  with  the  most  compact  of  cycle  cameras. 
The  Series  II  Collinears,  we  are  informed,  are  in  great 
request  for  use  with  long-focus  cameras,  such  as  the  Long- 
Focus  Pretno^  Montauk^  Graphic  and  Kodak,  This  se- 
ries is  especially  adapted  to  the  Cartridge  Kodaks  Nos. 
4  and  5,  while  Series  III  is  equally  suited  for  use  with 
the  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  Special  Bullet  and  BulVs  Eye, 
The  improvement  of  hand-cameras  by  this  addition  of 
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ColHnears  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  gives  the 
hand-camera  worker  a  much  larger  scoi)e,  especially  for 
photc^;raphing  in  the  streets,  difficult  subjects,  or  on  gray 
days.  Full  information  regarding  the  choice  of  Collinears 
for  this  purpose  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Voigt- 
laender  &  Son  Optical  Co.,  467  west  14th  street,  New 
York. 

The  editor  of  Photography  (London)  has  "done"  the 
Paris  Exposition  photographically,  and  some  of  his  com- 
ments are  interesting,  especially  concerning  the  American 
display.  We  are  surprised  that  one  who  should  be  better 
informed  should  have  imagined  that  the  American  exhibit 
of  portraiture  there  shown  was  in  any  sense  **  representa- 
tive."   We  extract  a  portion  of  his  report : 

"The  United  States  are  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the 
finest  'pitches*  in  the  building,  and  the  exhibitors  have 
been  alert  to  take  full  advantage  of  it  The  visitor  who 
passes  in  at  the  doorway  we  have  recommended  and  goes 
straight  down  the  thoroughfare  shown  in  our  sketch  will 
not  mil  to  observe  the  Stars  and  Stripes  hanging  out  over 
the  passers-by,  long  before  he  reaches  the  ]^uticular  sec- 
tion they  adorn.  On  drawing  nearer,  it  will  oe  seen  that  a 
long,  handsome  colonnade  in  white  and  gold,  with  a  frieze 
and  cornice  of  similar  api>earance,  connects  up,  or  rather 
hides,  a  series  of  the  plain  iron  columns  and  girders  of  the 
building.  The  intervals  between  the  columns  are  occu- 
I)ied  by  exhibits,  and  at  the  angle  nearest  the  British  sec- 
tion is  to  be  found  that  of  Kodak,  Ltd.  The  most  promi- 
nent object  of  all,  a  bicycle,  bearing  the  advice  *  Never 
cycle  without  a  Kodak.*  Views  of  the  various  works  and 
depots  of  the  Eastman  Co.  were  displayed  on  a  pillar. 

Kodaks  of  all  patterns  were  to  be  seen 

Included  in  the  Kodak  exhibit  are  goods  by  the  following: 
firms :  The  American  Aristotype  Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; 
the  Nepera  Chemical  Co.;  the  Photo  Materials  Co.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  and 
Warner  &  Swasey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Behind  the  ex- 
hibit, on  a  series  of  screens,  was  what  we  take  to  be  a  col- 
lection of  representative  American  professional  photog- 
raphy. 

'  *  There  was  a  great  deal  here  which,  to  be  frank,  we  do 
not  admire  at  all,  but  rather  condemn.  We  saw  nothing: 
quite  as  bad  as  the  example  we  reproduce  with  a  criticism, 
but  we  saw  quite  enough  to  convince  us  that  professional 
photography  on  the  whole  was,  as  far  as  America  is  con- 
cemed,  almost  hopeless.    Attitudes  which  it  is  the  very 
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flattery  of  suppleness  to  describe  as  wooden,  retouching^ 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  complexions  in  their  regularity 
of  pencil  dots  resemble  ege  shells  rather  than  a  surface  of 
human  skin,  lighting  as  mlse  as  studio  blinds  screening 
indiscriminately  the  distance  and  near  objects  on  a  painted 
background  can  well  make  it— all  this  and  more  is  to  be 
seen  amongst  these  photographs.  It  is  a  great  pity,  be- 
cause here  and  there  amongst  the  many,  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  reallv  good,  honest  portraiture — ^not  great  epoch- 
making  worfc,  but  at  any  rate  straightforward  photography 
to  which  a  captious  critic  can  take  little  or  no  exception. 

**  Unfortunately,  all  good,  bad  and  indifferent  are  min- 
gled together  so  indiscriminately  that  the  labor  of  wading 
through  the  whole  collection  to  find  those  really  worthy 
of  careful  study  will  deter  many.  Amongst  others  we 
noticed  the  exhibits  of  Schumacher,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. : 
Joseph  Byron,  of  New  York,  who  shows  some  very  good 
flashlight  work  ;  W.  N.  Brenner,  who  has  firelight  studies 
which  are  distinctly  effective  and  novel,  and  some  pictures 
from  the  *  Baker  Art  Gallery.* 

' '  The  Austrian  exhibits  will  be  found  immediately  oppo- 
site the  Kodak  Company.  Entering  out  of  the  main 
gangway  is  a  little  room  in  which  is  a  representative  ex- 
hibit from  the  Camera  Club  of  Vienna.  This  collection 
only  contains  fourteen  pictures  altogether,  made  up  by 
Philipp  Von  Schoeller  Ceight),  Baron  A.  Liebeg  (two), 
Dr.  Henneberg  (two)  and  Professor  Watzek  and  Dr. 
Spitzer  (one  each).  Taken  altogether,  this  little  alcove 
is  really  the  gem  of  the  entire  exhibition,  photographically 
speakinz.  Every  picture  that  it  contains,  with  perhaps 
tne  single  exception  of  Baron  Liebeg*  s  landscape,  is  m 
itself  a  masterpiece.  This  we  freely  admit,  without  at  the 
same  time  expressing  our  entire  approval  of  all.  A  por- 
trait by  Schoeller,  which,  we  fancy,  we  have  seen  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  the  fine-bearded  head  of  a  sailor,  full 
face,  was  without  exception  the  most  striking  piece  of 
portraitiu-e  we  saw  at  Paris.  The  Japanese  collection 
included  beautiful  specimens  of  photographs  on  metal, 
together  with  a  number  of  examples  of  professional  work, 
portraiture  and  landscape — the  latter  very  fine,  the  former 
we  do  not  consider  as  anything  out  of  uie  common.  In 
the  Italian  exhibit  are  to  oe  seen  prints  which  are  imita- 
tion lamplight  effects,  portraits  really  made  with  daylight 
by  directing  it,  by  means  of  a  sjrstem  of  mirrors  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  appear  to  issue  from  the  lamp.  They  struck 
us  as  an  example  of  misplaced  ingenuity.  They  were 
shown  by  Alinari  Brothers,  of  Florence.  Some  fine  cop- 
ies of  pictures  and  Venetian  views  by  C.  Naya,  of  Venice, 
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will  attract  attention  in  this  section.  Murer,  of  Milan, 
Comtes  Luigi  and  Joseph  di  Primoli  exhibit  work  of  fair 
average  quality.  The  photographs  on  metals  by  Borli- 
netto  are  also  worth  a  glance.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
will  be  found  professional  photographic  e^ibits  from 
Austria-Hungary,  and  not  far  off  Boissonas,  of  Geneva, 
one  of  the  bsst  known  of  continental  photographers  in 
this  country,  has  a  fine  collection  of  his  work. 

"  In  the  French  section  the  Photo  Club  of  Paris  had  a 
lar^  and  representative  collection,  so  we  heard  before 
visiting  the  exhibition.  Knowing  what  this  institution  has 
done  for  pictorial  photography  in  France,  bearing  in  mind 
the  beautiful  work  of  £)emacny  and  Puyo  with  which  we 
are  all  so  familiar,  and  for  which  all  must  entertain  a  true 
appreciation,  we  went  to  the  quarter  in  which  it  was  to  be 
found,  expectant  of  much.  Whether  we  had  allowed  our 
anticipations  altogether  to  outstrip  reason,  or  whether  the 
exhibit  is  really  second-rate,  we  cannot  say.  Certainly 
we  were  grievously  disappointed.  The  Englishman  who 
thinks  of  the  Photo  Club  minks  of  the  two  artists  we  have 
just  named ;  he  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  mediocrity  with 
which  in  any  club  tney  must  necessarily  find  themselves 
diluted.  The  club  has  in  this  exhibit  fallen  into  the  old 
error  of  our  own  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  admitting 
too  much.  Had  it  exercised  that  rigorous  restraint  which 
the  Camera  Club  of  Vienna  has  done,  which  is  represented 
by  fourteen  pictures  only,  it  would  perhaps  have  gone  to 
the  other  extreme.  Something  between  the  two  was  what 
was  wanted.  As  it  is,  we  should  say  there  must  be  in  this 
collection  three  or  four  hundred  exhibits  at  least,  perhaps 
as  many  again.  They  are  mostly  in  narrow  frames,  being 
close  together — distractingly  close — and  the  majority  are 
small  in  size  and  insignificant  in  style  and  subject  The 
reputation  of  the  club  would  not  have  suffered  had  it  been 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Puyo  and  Demachy. 
With  the  exception  of  their  work,  we  saw  very  little 
indeed  that  called  for  more  than  a  passing  glance. 

**  The  retrospective  collection  or  histoncal  exhibit  is  to 
be  found  in  the  French  section.  It  struck  us  as  being 
very  limited  in  point  of  numbers  (it  may  not  have  been 
complete),  and  hardly  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  if  approached,  mig^t 
itself  have  lent  quite  double  as  many  objects  of  interest  as 
are  to  be  seen  here ;  many  of  them  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  photographic  progress.  An  'instantaneous 
daguerreotype,'  a  view  of  the  Pont  Neuf  taken  in  1843, 
was  noticeable.  A  number  of  cameras  and  closed  boxes, 
unlabelled,  are  doubtless  of  the  greatest  historical  inter- 
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est,  although  in  the  absence  of  any  guide  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  where  tliis  lies.  We  find  we  made  a  note  of  some 
specimens  of  the  dry  collodio-albumen  (Taupenot)  pro- 
cess and  of  some  prints  in  colour  on  fabric  But  what 
attracted  our  attention  may  not  be  equally  interesting  to 
others,  and  each  visitor  will  make  his  own  selection." 

Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,  With  introductory  chap- 
ters on  the  outfit  and  methods  of  the  bird  photographer. 
By  Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  Illustrated  from  photographs.  218  pp. 
5  X  7>^  X I  in.    $1.75.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  photography  helps  in  nature- 
study,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  interesting 
object  lesson  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Chapman's  latest  vol- 
ume. The  account  he  gives  of  the  many  devices  needful 
in  photographing  birds  is  at  once  attractive  and  profitable, 
full  details  being  given  wherever  they  can  be  useful  to 
those  desiring  to  attempt  photographic  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  choice  of  a  lens,  for  instance,  is  illustrated  by 
six  engravings,  showing  the  results  of  as  manv  tests,  and 
the  advantage  of  lenses  differing  in  focal  length  where  the 
original  negative  is  to  be  enlarged. 

The  book  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  that  *'  bird 
photography  does  not  mean  simply  photographing  birds, 
but  the  use  of  the  camera  as  an  aid  in  depicting  the  life 
histories  of  birds,"  and  forms  as  happy  an  introduction  to 
its  subject  as  the  amateur  in  search  of  a  special  hobby 
could  desire. 

A  photographic  exhibition  of  more  than  usual  impor- 
tance is  to  be  held  in  Berlin  during  Auciist,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Particulars  may 
be  had  from  K.  Schwier,  Weimar,  Germany. 

Photograms  of  igoo  is  now  in  active  preparation,  and 
those  who  desire  to  be  represented  among  "  the  work  of 
the  year,"  should  submit  selected  examples  of  their  work 
as  early  as  possible  to  the  Editors  of  Photograms^  6  Far- 
ringdon  Ave.,  E.  C,  London. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club, 
will  again  have  charge  of  the  American  secion  of  the 
book. 
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We  have  received  from  G.  Gennert,  24  East  Thirteenth 
street,  New  York,  copies  of  his  new  general  catalogue  of 
phot<^;raphic  apparatus  and  supplies,  and  the  specud  i9cxy 
catalo^e  of  MorUauk  Handr  Cameras,  The  latter  is  an 
attractive  booklet  elaborately  illustrated  with  examples 
of  work  made  with  the  various  st]^Ies  of  the  Montauk 
series.  Prominent  among  the  novelties  is  a  double  exten- 
sion long-focus  cycle  camera,  exceedingly  compact  in 
form,  but  offerine  a  bellows  extension  of  18  inches  in  the 
4x5  size ;  22  in<£es  in  the  5 x7  size,  and  26  inches  in  the 
6>^  x  %%  inch  size.  This  instrument  is  fitted  with  double 
swines,  reversible  back,  and  has  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
whicn  yields  three  separate  objectives  of  different  focal 
lengths.  Considering  its  great  usefulness,  the  camera  is 
a  marvel  of  cheapness  at  %2p  for  the  4  x  ^  size.  The  gen- 
eral catalogue  has  been  fully  revised  and  brought  to  date 
by  the  including  of  many  new  specialties  for  which  this 
well-known  house  has  the  sole  American  agency.  Read- 
ers who  would  be  well  informed  of  what  is  new  and  desir- 
able will  do  well  to  send  five  cents  for  copies  of  these 
attractive  lists. 

The  last  day  for  the  delivery  of  pictures  to  be  submitted 
to  the^^tldges  at  the  forthcoming  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grafhic  Saum  is  October  i.  Entry  forms  and  other  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  10  South  Eighteenth  street  j  or  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia. 

New  Pointers  far  Amateurs  in  Photography.  By  George 
E.  Mellen.  70  pp.  Illustrated.  3  x  7  in.  Third  edition 
(30th  thousand).  Paper  covers.  20  cents.  Mellen  M%. 
and  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Into  this  unpretentious  pocket-book  Mr.  Mellen  has 
packed  more  pnotographic  sense  than  the  average  ama- 
teur can  evolve  from  his  personal  experience  in  ten  years* 
work  behind  the  camera.  Its  literary  style  is  somewhat 
blunt,  to  be  sure,  but  the  information  is  very  pointed  and 
*  *  touches  the  spot. '  *  Readers  of  The  Photo-Miniature 
who  buy  a  copy  on  this  recommendation  will  confer  a 
lasting  favor  upon  themselves,  and  get  their  money  back 
from  every  page  they  read. 

Edward  W.  Newcomb,  formerly  editor  of  The  Photo- 
Ambrican,  writes  that  he  has  inaugurated  a  Correspond- 
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ence  School  of  Photography  in  this  city,  and  invites  com- 
munications from  photographers  in  need  of  instruction  on 
any  special  branch  of  photo^^phy.  Answers  to  Queries 
on  all  subjects,  impartial  advice  on  the  selection  of  lenses, 
apparatus,  etc.,  the  construction  of  studios,  and  print  criti- 
cism, all  tall  within  the  field  of  work  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Newcomb.  We  know  of  few  men  so  well  equipped  for 
such  a  work,  and  hope  the  venture  will  be  heartily  sup- 
ported. 

The  developing  salts  issued  for  Hatinograph  paper  are 
now  put  up  in  an  improved  form,  by  which  tney  are  pro- 
tected from  deterioration.  Prints  we  have  made  with  this 
developer  seem  clearer  and  brighter  than  those  we  obtained 
upon  the  first  trial  of  the  paper.  The  use  of  this  paper  is 
very  simple,  and  the  effective  prints  it  yields  should  win 
for  It  a  large  following  among  Pacific  coast  amateurs.  A 
sample  package,  with  developer,  is  offered  by  the  makers 
for  25  cents.  The  Platinograph  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  recent  French  publications  dealing  with  pho- 
tography, we  have  obtained  a  few  copies  of  Gautnier- 
Vniars  &  Son's  latest  catalogue,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
send  a  copy  to  those  asking  for  them  before  the  small 
supply  is  exhausted. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Camera  (Frank  V.  Cham- 
bers, Philadelphia)  has  met  with  such  success  that  the 
subscription  price,  now  50  cents  per  year,  is  to  be  doubled 
and  made  %\  per  year  sSter  July  i.  This  little  magazine 
has  for  some  months  past  offered  more  and  better  read- 
ing than  some  of  the  ten-cent  magazines,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  photographic  journals  which  the  progressive 
amateur  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

The  Photographic  News  Year-Book  for  1900  is  now 
ready  (in  England),  and  is  spoken  of  with  much  praise. 
The  principal  features  are  an  exhaustive  article  upon 
g[elatino-chloride  paper ;  another  on  pictorial  comjposi- 
tion  ;  and  a  third  on  Acetylene.  The  American  edition 
will,  we  suppose,  be  on  the  market  before  the  end  of 
July. 

Mr.G.Gennert.  24  East  Thirteenth  street,  New  York,  has 
in  past  years  had  the  American  agency  for  the  Year- Book. 
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Mitchell* s  "Celeritas"  Eyevelopine  Powders  is  the 
name  of  a  new  developer  just  placed  on  the  market  by 
The  Standard  Chemical  Company,  Ltd.,  1016  Cherry 
streetj  Philadelphia.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  new  and  original 
combmation  01  Metol  and  Hydrokinone,  which  works 
surely,  safely  and  rapidly,  gives  good  density  with  exqui- 
site detail,  and  for  prints  on  Velox  paper  yields  rich  vel- 
vety blacks  and  clean  whites.  The  makers  claim  that  it 
is  an  "ideal"  developer  for  hand-camera  work  with 
films,  etc.,  as  it  works  very  rapidly  and  will  not  fog. 
Samples  can  be  obtained  by  sending  two  2-cent  stamps 
to  the  manufacturers. 

Some  time  ago.  writing  from  our  personal  experience, 
we  recommenoea  Forbes*  orthochromatic  plates  for  color 
reproduction.  A  friend  wrote  some  time  after  that  he 
had  eiven  the  plates  a  trial  and  was  disappointed  with  the 
results.  Naturally  he  questioned  the  recommendation  we 
had  given  them.  Upon  placins^  the  complaint  before  the 
manufacturers  of  the  plates  (Forbes  Ehy  Plate  Works, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.),  they  replied  that  the  complaint  was 
somewhat  va^e,  and  that  their  plates  almost  invariably 
gave  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the  intelligent  user.  In 
proof  of  this  they  enclosed  a  few  letters,  from  which  we 
quote :  "I  have  just  been  using  some  of  your  orthochro- 
matic plates  which  I  have  had  on  hand  three  years,  and 
find  them  to  work  splendidly.  Please  quote  price  on, 
etc.  * '  This  comes  from  a  carpet  manufacturer  using  pho- 
tography in  his  business.  Another  correspondent,  well 
known  in  the  profession,  writes :  **  My  best  ne^tives  are 
those  made  on  Forbes*  orthochromatic  plates.**  A 
prominent  photo-microscopist  writes :  *  *  I  am  using  your 
orthochromatic  plates  altogether  in  my  work.**  These, 
with  other  opinions,  not  quoted,  connrm  our  word  in 
favor  of  the  Forbes  plate^  which  we  have  used  for  some 
years,  for  special  work,  with  unvarying  satisfaction. 
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INTENSIFICATION  AND  REDUCTION. 

Intensificatioii  and  reduction,  as  far  as  we  are  here 
concerned  with  them,  are  two  processes  intended  for  the 
improvement  of  the  printing  quality  of  natives.  Before 
we  can  talk  intelligently  about  them,  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  recall  a  few  elementary  facts  about  the  photo- 
graphic negative  and  its  purpose.  We  have  seen  in 
these  pages  that  a  '*  negative"  is  simplv  a  reversed  image, 
formed  of  innumerable  partides  of  ofack  metallic  silver 
embedded  in  a  thin  film  of  gelatine.  By  varying  degrees 
of  blackness  or  density  of  silver  particles  (o[>acity )  this 
negative  image  represents  the  different  intensities  of  lieht 
and  shade  in  the  object  photo^phed.  We  know  that 
the  foundation  of  the  ne^tive  is  the  light-sensitive  film 
on  which  it  is  made,  and  that  the  essential  processes  in 
its  makins:  are  the  exposure  and  development  of  the 
sensitive  film.  When  these  three  factors — opiate  or  film, 
exposure  and  development — are  controlled  and  brought 
into  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  the  result  is  a 
perfect  negative :  something  which  veiy  rarelv  happens ! 
By  a  {>erfect  negative  is  here  meant  one  in  wnich  all  the 
^dations  of  light  and  shade  in  the  subject  are  propor- 
tionately represented  by  correspondins:  gradations  of 
density  or  opacity.  Finally  we  know  that  the  n^^tive 
is  chiefly  important  as  a  means  of  producing  prmts,  a 
good  n^^ative,  therefore,  being  one  which  wul  yield 
desirable  prints. 

Unfortunately,  although  there  is  no  lack,  either  of 
reliable  plates  and  films  for  every  conceivable  purpose, 
or  of  information  conceminfi[  their  proper  exposure  and 
development,  the  personal  factor,  which  should  control 
and  harmonize  all  other  factors,  introduces  so  many  vari- 
ations that  good  negatives  are  by  no  means  as  common 
as  they  should  be.  Thus,  if  we  look  over  our  n^atives, 
together  with  a  set  of  prints  from  them,  we  will  mid  few 
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that  are  really  satisfactory,  judpng  them  by  the  prints 
they  ^ve — for  which  purpose  they  were  made.  In  the 
majonty  we  will  see  that  by  personal  error,  in  the  choice 
of  the  plate,  in  exposure,  m  development  or  some  other 
detail,  normal  conoitions  were  upseL  and  a  good  negative 
was  made  impossible  of  attainment  oy  normal  processes. 
Here  we  see  a  negative  full  of  detail,  but  weak  or  thin 
in  opacity.  The  contrasts  are  so  weak  that  it  will  give 
only  soft,  flat  prints  without  force  or  brilliancy.  The 
errors  here  were  over-exposure  and  under-development. 
The  remedy  is  intensification,  the  strengthening  or  inten- 
sifying of  the  opacity  or  contrasts  of  the  negative.  In 
another  negative  the  image  has  overmuch  density,  with 
excessive  contrast  The  exposure  was  a  trifle  short,  and 
the  development  unduly  prolonged,  or  a  developer  was 
used  which  gave  density  more  rapidly  than  detail.  The 
remedy  here  indicated  is  reduction,  the  weakening  or 
reducing  of  the  opacity  and  contrasts  in  the  negative. 
These  are  extreme  cases.  In  some  negatives  we  require 
a  litlle  more,  or  a  little  less,  force  in  the  foreground ;  or 
we  have  a  seascape  in  which  the  sky  and  clouds  are 
buried  in  excessive  density.  Local  intensification  or 
reduction  are  here  suggested.  Or  it  may  be  that  we 
desire  to  change  the  character  of  a  ne^tive,  or  to 
modify  part  of  it,  to  adapt  it  to  a  new  printing  paper,  or 
to  secure  certain  effects.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
beinfi;  familiar  with  the  various  methods  available,  by 
which  a  negative,  already  developed  and  fixed,  may  be 
so  changed  or  modified  as  to  yield  more  satisfactory 
prints  than  could  be  obtained  from  it  in  its  original 
condition  or  to  save  a  negative  otherwise  useless 

These  methods  of  after-treatment  are 
Definitions,  as  numerous  and  as  diverse  as  the  faults 
in  the  negatives  which  they  are  desig^  .ed 
to  remedy.  Those  most  commonly  known  and  practiced 
may,  however,  be  grouped  in  two  classes :  ( i )  methods 
of  mtensification,  and  {2)  methods  of  reduction,  broadly 
covering  the  principal  detects  found  in  the  photographer's 
negatives.  By  intensification  is  meant  the  strengthening^ 
or  intensifying  of  the  gradations  of  density  over  the  whole 
or  part  of  a  negative,  so  that  it  will  give  a  more  vigorous 
or  more  brilliant  print,  or  to  gain  more  detail  or  contrast. 
By  reduction  is  meant  the  weakening  or  reducing  of  the 
opacity  of  a  negative,  either  generally  or  locally,  as  may 
be  required,  so  that  it  may  print  more  rapidly,  or  witn 
more  harmonious  gradations  of  tone,  or  that  certain  parts 
may  be  so  reduced  in  density  as  to  print  along  with  other 
portions  of  the  n^ative. 
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In  almost  all  intensification  cid  reduction  processes  it 
is  essential  to  success  that  the  negative  under  maniim- 
btion  shall  be  free  from  hypo,  chemical  stains,  grease, 
Tarnish  or  other  agent  in  the  film  which  can  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  uniform  action  of  the  intensifier  or 
reducer  employed.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be 
noted  as  we  go  along,  but  as  a  jgeneral  thing  the  more 
care  we  take  to  ensure  that  our  mtensifier  or  reducer  is 
working  upon  a  simple  image  of  silver  in  gelatine,  the 
better  will  we  succeed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  failures,  stains, 
Pizing  Baths,  fog,  streaks  and  other  troubles  encoun- 
tered in  intensifying  or  reducing  nega- 
tives, have  their  origin  in  lack  of  carefulness  at  the  start, 
and  the  importance  of  the  thorough  preparation  of  the 
negative  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly.  When  about  to 
intensify  or  reduce  a  negative,  therdore,  first  remove  all 
varnish  (if  it  has  been  varnished)  and  grease  or  dirt  from 
the  film.  If  there  is  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
negative  was  properly  fixed,  it  is  advisable  to  soak  it  in 
water  for  a  few  mmutes  to  soften  the  film,  and  then  refix 
it  as  a  precautionary  measure  in  a  freshly-mixed  fixing 
solution.  For  the  reader's  convenience  formulae  are 
here  inserted.  Plain  Fixing  Bath:  Dissolve  i  pound 
of  hypo-soda  in  2  quarts  of  water :  or  4  ounces  of  hypo  in 
a  pint  of  water,  according  to  the  bulk  of  solution  needed. 
An  acid  fixing  bath  is  preferred  by  many  workers  as 
hardening  the  gelatine  film  and  clearing  the  shadows  of 
the  ngrative  better  than  a  plain  hypo  solution.  I  have 
used  Carbutt's  Acid  Fixing  Bath  with  great  content,  as 
follows :  Sulphuric  acid,  i  dram ;  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
16  ounces ;  sulphite  of  soda,  2  ounces ;  chrome  alum, 
I  ounce ;  warm  water,  64  ounces.  To  prepare  this  bath 
conveniently  (it  will  serve  the  ordinary  amateur's  needs 
lor  a  full  year),  put  48  ounces  of  warm  water  into  a  lai]ge 
bottle^  such  as  those  in  which  mineral  waters  for  table- 
use  are  sold,  and  add  the  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  dissolve 
the  sulphite  of  soda  in  6  ounces  of  warm  water ;  mix  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  2  ounces  of  water  and  pour  slowly 
into  the  sulphite  solution,  after  which  add  to  the  hypo- 
sulphite solution  in  the  large  botde.  Now  dissolve  the 
chrome  alum  in  8  ounces  of  water,  and  add  it  to  the  bulk 
of  the  solution,  and  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  Fix  or 
refix  the  negative  in  this  bath  by  immersing  it  for  fully 
15  minutes,  then  wash  for  half  an  hour  in  running  water 
to  dear  away  the  hypo  in  the  film.  After  the  negative  is 
well  washed,  swab  it  carefully  with  a  wad  of  wet  cotton 
to  remove  any  deposit  left  by  the  washing  water,  and 
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place  in  a  tray  containing  distilled  or  cold  boiled  water 
until  ready  for  intensification,  etc. 

Removing  In  several  methods,  such  as  in  tnercu- 

Foff^d^^  rial  intensification,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
rog  oDo  ouin.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  negative  film  be  wholly  free 
from  any  trace  of  hypo,  or  stains  will  result,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  negative.  The  best  hjpo  eliminator  is  a  care- 
ful washing  in  a  stream  of  runnmg  water,  but  there  are 
commercisu  preparations,  such  as  llypofoe  and  Antkian, 
which  are  said  to  do  the  work  with  greater  certainty. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  ne^tives  whidi  are  to  be  in- 
tensified should  be,  as  far  as  is  possible,  free  from  fog  or 
stain  caused  by  prolonged  development  Such  dlscolora- 
tions  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  a  clearing  bath.  A 
reliable  formula  is  given  by  Hauf!,  as  follows :  Thiocar- 
bamide,  300  grains;  citric  acid,  150  grains;  water,  i  quart 
The  negative  is  immersed  in  this  after  the  usual  nxing 
and  washing.  When  thoroughly  cleared,  it  should  be 
again  washed  for  a  short  time.  Another  good  clearing 
bath  for  removing  general  tog  or  yellowness  from  nega- 
tives is  as  follows :  Pulverized  alum,  55  erains ;  water,  20 
ounces;  to  this  add,  slowly,  sulphuric  acid,  i  dram. 

Iridescent  stains  or  markings  on  a  negative  are  some- 
times the  result  of  overmuch  ammonia  in  the  developer, 
or  perhaps  they  indicate  stale  plates.  They  are  easily 
removed  by  eentle  rubbing  with  a  soft  rag,  wetted  witn 
wood  alcohoL  The  impress  of  printers'  uik,  caused  by 
packine  plates  between  sheets  of  printed  matter,  can 
generally  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  wad  of  cotton 
wetted  with  benzine.  Silver  stains  on  the  negative  film 
are  not  so  easy  to  manage,  but  should  be  removed  if  at 
all  possible.  Todd  gives  the  following  method :  Soak 
the  plate  for  five  minutes  in  clean  water;  meanwhile  make 
a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  40  grains ;  water,  2 
ounces.  Put  the  negative  in  this  for  ten  minutes  or 
longer,  according  to  the  character  or  age  of  the  stains. 
Now  make  a  solution  of  i  dram  of  potassium  cyanide 
(poison)  in  2  ounces  of  water.  Flow  this  over  the  plate, 
and  gently  rub  the  stains  with  a  wad  of  cotton  until  they 
are  cleared  away.  Another  method,  much  used  in  Eu- 
rope, may  be  given  as  an  alternative.  To  6  ounces  of 
wood  alcohol  add  a  few  flakes  of  iodine,  just  sufficient  to 
give  the  alcohol  a  yellowish  color.  Immerse  the  stained 
plate  in  this  until  the  stains  change  to  a  yellow  color, 
rocicing  the  tray  occasionally  to  facilitate  this  change. 
By  transferring  the  negative  to  a  freshly  mixed  fixing 
bath,  the  stains  will  (more  or  less)  disappear.  If  the 
first  attempt  does  not  thoroughly  clear  the  stains,  the 
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plate  should  be  well  washed,  and  the  process  repeated. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  the  preliminaries,  we  can  now 
take  up  the  practi<»l  working  of  intensification  and  re> 
duction  methods,  giving  our  attention  first  to  the  meth- 
ods employed  to  stren^en  or  intensify  thin,  weak  nega* 
tives,  such  as  are  plentiful  enough  in  these  days  of  ''mod- 
em developers."  Let  us  take  a  negative  such  as  every 
hand-camera  worker  b  familiar  wim.  The  image  has 
sufficient  detail,  but  lacks  general  density,  and  gives 
weak,  flat  prints.  Our  problem  is  to  increase  the  general 
opacity  and,  if  possible,  add  to  the  contrasts  of  the  image, 
liie  ideal  way  would  be  to  add  new  silver  particles  to 
those  already  forming  the  im^ige.  There  are  mtensifyine 
methods,  as  we  will  see,  which  are  said  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  purpose,  but  they  are  seldom  used,  on  ac- 
count of  difficulties  in  manipulation  and  the  constant 
tendency  of  silver  nitrate  to  stain  the  gelatine  film.  The 
methods  most  generally  used  are  those  in  which  the 
silver  of  the  image  is  cnanged  to  some  other  compound 
offering  greater  resistance  to  the  lig:ht  by  its  ereater 
opacity,  and  so  effecting  the  purpose  in  view.  Of  these 
the  mercurial  methods  are  generally  recognized  as  at 
once  the  most  satisfactory  and  reliable,  and  these  we 
will  deal  with  first. 

Mercnrlal  ^^  ^®  immerse  a  negative  in  a  solution 

j^*2SSoiv  ^*  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate, 
imenaincanoD.  ^^^^  ^q  image  will  gradually  whiten 
until  it  is  bleached  through  to  the  under  side  of  the  film. 
An  examination  of  this  bleached  image  shows  a  fixeat 
increase  of  deposit  What  has  happened?  The  silver, 
by  association  with  mercuric  chloride,  has  been  reduced 
to  silver  chloride,  and  associated  with  each  atom  of  sil- 
ver chloride  we  have  mercurous  chloride.  The  image 
is,  however,  less  opaque  than  the  original  ima^e,  because 
of  its  whiteness.  To  produce  the  desired  increase  in 
opacity,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  color  of  the  image. 
This  can  be  effected  oy  various  reagents,  and  the  use  of 
these  will  now  be  considered. 

vrith  ^y  ^^^^^Z  A  dilute  solution  of  ammonia 

A  !«.      ^^^**  *^^  bleached  negative,  the  chloride 

Ammonia,  ^j  silver  is  dissolved,  and  we  get  a  brown- 
black  image  of  uncertain  composition,  probably  mercu- 
rous ammonium  chloride.  This  method  is  perhaps  that 
most  generally  followed  in  Britain.  It  has  been  con- 
demned by  many,  because  of  the  reputed  instability  of 
its  results,  out  it  is  convenient  in  manipulation,  and  gives 
a  very  dense  image.  The  two  chief  points  to  be  noted  in 
its  working  are  (i)  to  bleach  the  n^;ative  only  as  far  as 
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the  amount  of  intensification  requires,  i.  e.,  to  stop  the 
bleaching  operation  when  the  desved  opacity  is  reached, 
and  (2)  to  wash  the  negative  very  thoroughly  before  and 
after  bleaching.  It  is  held  by  some  that  ammonia  does 
not  intensify  the  weaker  details  in  a  ne^tive,  so  that  its 
use  is  indicated  where  it  is  especially  desued  to  strengthen 
the  contrasts  in  a  negative. 

FoKyivuR^Bleaching  Sd/uHon,— The  strength  of  this, 
within  certain  limits,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  importance. 
Several  workers  advise  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride,  to  each  ounce  of  which  three  drops  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  Others  advise  a 
half-saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  alone,  with- 
out the  addition  of  acid.  The  extent  and  character  of 
intensification  can  be  controlled  somewhat  by  the  amount 
of  bleaching  permitted.  For  uniform  intensification 
throughout  the  image,  the  latter  must  be  completely 
bleached.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  intensify  the 
shadow  details  more  than  the  high  lights,  as  in  portraiture, 
the  plate  should  be  removed  from  the  mercury  solution 
as  soon  as  the  shadows  are  bleached,  and  rapidly  washed 
to  stop  the  bleaching  action  on  the  more  opaque  high 
lights.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  experience  will  inform 
the  eye  to  judge  as  to  the  amount  of  opacity  desired. 
After  bleaching,  the  plate  must  be  thoroughly  washed, 
and  preferably  m  soft  water,  as  hard  water  tends  to  pre- 
cipitate the  mercury  salt  in  the  film,  subsequently  pro- 
ducing stain  or  fo^.  When  washed,  the  image  is 
blackened  by  immersmg  the  plate  in  a  Blackening  Solu- 
Hon :  stronger  ammonia  water  (or  ammonia  .880), 
J  ounce ;  water,  9  ounces.  If  a  stronger  solution  than 
this  be  allowed  to  act  on  the  bleached  image  for  some 
little  time,  part  of  the  intensification  first  resulting  is 
undone,  and  the  result  is  an  increase  in  the  contrasts 
of  the  negative,  which  may  be  useful  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. 

Another  formula,  strongly  reconunended,  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  I.  Mercuric  chloride,  i  dram ;  ammonium  chloride, 
I  dram ;  water,  4  ounces.  II.  Ammonia  .880  (stronger 
ammonia  water),  i  dram ;  water,  4  ounces.  Bleach  in  I 
as  desired,  wash  well,  and  blacken  in  II.  Solution  No. 
I  may  be  used  repeatedly. 

With  '^^^^  ^^  ^  variation  of  the  method  gi/en 

Ammonium    *^^^»  ^^^  ^^  "®  advantage  except  a 

Sulohide       slight  gain  in  opacity.    Bleach  in  :  mer- 

siupuae.      ^^j^^    chloride,    saturated    solution,    5 

ounces ;  common  salt,  ^  ounce.    Wash  well,  and  blacken 

in:   ammonium  sulphide,  i  ounce;  water,  10  ounces. 
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This  solution  has  a  powerhil  and  unpleasant  smell,  hence 
it  should  be  used  near  an  open  window. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  stains  which  at  times 
result^  from  mercurial  intensification  can  be  removed,  it 
is  claimed,  by  washing  the  plate  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  immersmg  it  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  but  this  is  a  doubtful  remedv. 

ym^  If  instead  of  blackening  the  bleached 

ft,^i„^       miage  with  ammonia,  we  use  stilphite  of 
SolDhite.      s^^>  ^c  silver  chloride  is  dissolved  as 
■^  before,  and  we  get  an  image  composed  of 

black  metallic  mercury.  As  commonly  u^d  in  America, 
an  equal  amount  of  potassium  bromide  is  usually  added 
to  the  bleaching  solution,  making  it  practically  a  mer- 
curic bromide  solution.  The  image  so  obtained  is  less 
intense  than  that  given  by  ammonia,  but  an  advantage 
of  the  method  is  that  there  is  less  necessity  for  prolonged 
washing  between  bleaching  and  blackening  the  plate. 
I  give  a  typical  formula.  B/eacAin^  Solution  :  Mercuric 
chloride,  i  ounce ;  potassium  bromide,  i  ounce ;  water, 
40  ounces.  When  the  image  is  bleached,  rinse  the  plate 
in  water  to  thoroughly  remove  the  mercury,  and  im- 
merse it  in  the  Blackening  Solution:  sulphite  of  soda, 
I  ounce ;  water  to  make  10  ounces.  When  intensity  is 
reached,  wash  the  plate  and  dry  as  usual.  If  the  sulphite 
^Is  to  do  its  work,  the  cause  is  probably  alkalinity  of  the 
solution.  Add  a  few  drops  of  atric  or  sulphuric  add. 
An  Alternative  Another  method,  with  which  I  have 
M  <S^^  ^^  satisfaction,  is  that  published  some 
Metnoo.  years  ago  by  Chas.  L.  Mitchell  and  John 
Bartlett  I  quote  from  their  account: — The  negative 
should,  after  fixation,  be  thoroughly  washed  and  then 
dried.  The  dry  negative  is  then  (Maced  in  a  suitable  dish, 
film  side  up,  covered  with  clean  water,  the  face  swabbea 
over  thoroughly  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  to  re- 
move air-bubbles,  allowed  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
the  water  poured  off,  and  sufficient  of  the  following  solu- 
tion poured  on  to  cover  the  plate :  citric  add,  60  grains ; 
perchloride  iron  (dry),  60  jgrains;  water,  16  ounces. 
This  is  kept  in  constant  aeitation  over  the  plate  for  about 
a  minute,  then  returned  to  its  bottle,  and  the  plate 
washed  under  running  water  for  about  five  minutes. 
This  solution  can  be  used  repeatedly  for  a  long  lime 
before  becoming  exhausted.  Its  use  is  twofold :  it  tends 
to  remove  any  thin  film  of  fog  upon  the  surface  of  the 
negative,  and  also  furnishes  a  groundwork  for  the  sub- 
sequent deposit  of  mercury.  The  plate  is  now  bleached 
by  being  placed  in  the  following  solution :  mercuric 
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chloride,  yi  ounce ;  common  salt,  yi  ounce ;  water,  i6 
ounces.  The  addition  of  the  salt  facilitates  the  solution  of 
the  mercuric  chloride.  The  plate  must  be  frequently 
rocked  while  in  this  solution,  and  edlowcd  to  remain  in  it 
until  sufficiently  bleached.  This  is  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  intensification  reouired.  If  considerable  den- 
sity  is  desired,  it  must  be  allowed  to  remam  until  quite 
white.  This  solution  is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and  can 
be  either  thrown  away  or  used  for  several  more  plates ; 
the  best  results  are  obtained,  however,  by  using  fresh 
solution  for  each  negative.  The  plate  is  next  covered 
with  some  of  the  following  solution :  common  salt,  2 
ounces ;  water,  32  ounces. 

This  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plate  for  about  a 
minute,  then  poured  of!  and  thrown  away,  and  the  plate 
well  washed  under  the  tap  for  about  five  minutes.  The 
object  of  the  salt  is  simply  to  dissolve  out  any  mercuric 
chloride  remaining  in  the  nlm,  and  prevent  the  clear  por- 
tions of  the  neg;ative  becoming  clogged  up  with  any 
reduced  mercury  in  the  next  operation.  The  plate  is  now 
returned  to  the  dish,  and  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  the  re- 
ducing solution  poured  on  it  to  just  cover  it  This  is 
made  as  follows:  sodium  sulphite  (cryst),  3  ounces; 
sulphuric  acid  (cone),  2  drs.  or  }i  ounce,  by  weight; 
water,  16  ounces. 

The  sulphite  is  dissolved  in  12  ounces  of  water,  allowed 
to  cool,  and  then  the  acid,  previously  mixed  witli  4  ounces 
of  water,  added.  I  should  say  just  here  to  those  not 
familiar  with  chemical  manipulation,  that  in  mixing  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water,  the  acid  should  always  be  poured 
gently  and  in  small  quantities  into  the  water,  not  the 
water  added  to  the  aad,  as  in  the  latter  case,  owing  to 
the  violence  and  heat  of  the  combination,  some  of  the 
acid  might  be  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  operator, 

As  soon  as  the  reducing  solution  is  poured  on  the  plate 
it  commences  to  turn  brown  and  then  black.  The  opera- 
tion is  completed  when  the  dacJt  of  the  plate  is  perfectly 
dark,  showing  no  traces  anywhere  of  the  whiteness  caused 
by  the  mercury.  The  negative  should  then  be  perfectly 
bright  and  clear,  and  of  a  brilliant  bluish  black  color. 
It  is  then  to  be  placed  under  the  tap,  washed  for  five  or 
ten  minutes  to  free  it  from  all  traces  of  sulphite,  swabbed 
of!  with  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  set  up  in  a  rack  to  drain 
and  dry.  The  reducing  solution  can  be  used  several 
times  until  it  becomes  exhausted,  and  is  then  thrown  away. 
It  should  never  be  returned  to  the  original  stock  bottle. 
This  process  can  be  depended  upon  to  ^ield  in  every  case 
good  and  satisfactory  results,  and  the  mtensification  pro- 
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dnced  is  perfectly  permanent  in  character.  The  main 
points  to  which  attention  must  be  directed  in  order  to 
secure  good  results  are  these:  (i)  All  solutions  used 
must  be  filtered,  clear,  and  free  from  specks.  (2)  The 
negative  must  have  been  previously  well  washed^  so  as  to 
thoroughly  remove  cUl  trctces  of  hypo,  (3)  The  negative 
must  be  moistened  before  the  solutions  are  poured  on,  so 
that  they  will  act  evenly  and  uniformly  on  the  plate. 

A  negative  can,  if  necessary,  be  intensified  immediately 
after  development,  fixation,  and  washing,  without  being 
allowed  to  dry,  but  in  this  case  the  density  obtained  will 
not  be  so  great  as  if  the  plate  had  been  previously  dried. 
vjMi  Tremma  According  to  Chapman  Jones,  who  in 
Oxi^r  ^^  -wexiX  into  the  question  of  mercurial 
uzaiaie.  intensification  very  thoroughly,  the  most 
reliable  of  these  methods  is  that  in  which  the  bleached 
image  is  treated  with  a  ferrous-oxalate  developer.  In  this 
mc^od  the  mercurous  chloride  is  reduced  to  the  metal  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  method,  but  the  silver 
diloride  is  similarly  reduced.  The  practical  result  is  that 
the  original  silver  unage  is  increased  by  almost  twice  its 
weight  of  mercury.  This  means  a  great  gain  in  opacity, 
andthe  process  oners  the  great  advantage  that  the  intensi- 
fied image  may  be  bleached  again  and  reintensiiied  as 
often  as  we  may  desire  in  order  to  get  the  opacity  required. 
The  well-fixed  and  washed  negative  is  bleached  as  usual 
with  mercuric  chloride  (saturated  solution),  after  which  it 
should  be  well  washed,  and  then  soaked  for  a  few  minutes 
in  distilled  water,  or  water  which  has  been  well  boiled  and 
allowed  to  get  cold  This  last  soaking  is  essential  to  get 
rid  of  any  Hme  in  the  film,  which  will  inevitably  produce 
marble-like  stains.  The  plate  is  blackened  in  a  ferrous- 
oxalate  solution  made  as  follows :  Pour  i  ounce  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  into  5  ounces  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate  slightly  acidified 
with  oxalic  acid,  ana  add  3  ounces  of  water.  When 
darkened  to  the  desired  point,  immerse  the  negative  in 
two  separate  baths  of  oistilled  or  cold,  boiled  water, 
and  finally  wash  in  the  usual  way. 

Q^  Another  method,  which  has  become 

VUt&^olm^  popular  of  late,  is  to  Weach  the  nega- 
^^SSmS^  tive  with  mercunc  chloride,  wash 
Memoas.  thoroughly,  and  redevelop  the  image 
with  any  strong  developer  giving  a  black  deposit,  such 
as  hydroquinone.  Yellott,  on  page  84  of  our  last  num- 
ber, gave  some  suggestions  concerning  this  method. 
Gmeiner  advises  the  following  procedure :  Bleach  the 
well-washed   negative  in:   mercuric  chloride,  i  dram; 
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potassfmn  bromide,  i  dram ;  water,  25  drams,  at  least 
sufficient  water  to  thoroughly  dissoke  the  salts.  After 
bleaching,  wash  the  plate  for  fifteen  minutes  in  ninning^ 
water,  and  darken  m  a  solution  made  up  in  the  sub- 
joined proportions:  Hydroquinone,  }i  grain;  sodium 
sulphite,  2  grains ;  potassium  bromide,  i  grain ;  potas- 
slum  carbonate,  i  grain;  water  to  nuuce  i  ounce. 
Pour  this  into  a  tray,  and  slide  the  negative  quickly 
into  it  When  the  bleached  plate  has  somewhat  dark- 
ened, pour  off  the  solution  into  a  graduate,  and  add 
an  eqtial  quantity  of  new  developer  to  it,  omitting  the 
bromide.  Take  the  plate  from  the  tray,  pour  in  the 
developer,  immerse  the  n^;ative,  and  rock  the  plate 
until  density  is  acquired.  When  intensification  b  com- 
plete, the  negative  needs  only  to  be  washed  and  dried, 
after  which  Die  whole  process  may  be  repeated  if  the 
density  is  still  insufficient 

Givmg  his  experience  with  a  somewhat  similar  method, 
George  T.  Harris  says:  The  amount  of  bleaching  I 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  intensity  required.  It  is 
usually  stated  that  the  bleaching  should  be  thorough, 
and  carried  right  through  the  nlm ;  this  I  have  never 
found  necessary  except  where  the  maximum  density 
was  required.  N^;atives  which  want  a  very  slight  in- 
crement of  density  receive  only  a  momentary  applica- 
tion of  the  bleaching  solution,  and  seem  equally  per- 
manent with  those  completely  whitened.  The  washing 
after  bleaching  must  be  thorough;  the  success  of  the 
operation  depends  on  it  Merely  soaking  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  standing  water  is  the  way  to  court  stains  and 
disaster  when  redevelopment  takes^  place.^  If  the 
bleached  negative  cannot  be  washed  in  runniiu^  water, 
at  least  the  water  should  be  frequend^  chanfi^cT  and  at 
each  change  the  surface  of  the  negative  rubbed  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton-wool.  After  an  hour's  washing  under 
running  water  the  bleached  negatives  are  placed  in  a 
bath  of  common  salt  i  ounce,  water  10  ounces,  for 
several  muiutes,  and  it  was  the  introduction  of  this  bath 
that  made  merciuial  intensification  in  my  hands  a  reli- 
able process.  A  fair  amount  of  washing  after  the  salt 
bath  leaves  the  negative  in  a  fit  state  for  redevelop- 
ment. This,  after  tryinjgf  several  agents,  I  effect  with 
metol,  as  more  certain  m  its  action  and  less  liable  to 
produce  iridescent  stains.  The  formula  used  b  as  fol- 
lows: I.  Metol,  46  grains;  sodium  sulphite  (cryst), 
I  ounce ;  potassium  bromide,  7  grains ;  water,  10  ounces. 
II.  Sodium  carbonate,  46  erains ;  water,  10  ounces.  To 
make  up  the  developer,  take  3  otmces  of  I  and  i  ounce 
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of  11,  and  apply  vntH  the  bleached  image  is  thoroughly 
reduced,  when  a  fine  black  will  result,  very  different  in 
appearance  from  the  brown  image  left  after  blackening 
with  carbonate  of  sodium.  If  the  density  should  be  con- 
sidered excessive,  it  may  be  reduced,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  by  a  weak  solution  of  ferricyanide  and  hypo ;  with 
practice  a  discrimination  in  bleaching  will  be  attained 
that  renders  unnecessary  any  such  operation.  Very  slight 
washing  suffices  to  remove  uie  developer,  but  it  is  desir- 
able to  pass  the  negatives  through  a  weak  hydrochloric 
add  bath,  as  the  carbonate  of  soda  often  preapitates  the 
lime  suspended  in  the  water,  and  causes  a  white  powdery 
film  to  appear  on  the  ne^tive  when  dry. 

No  length  of  immersion  in  hyposulphite  will  reduce  a 
negative  thus  intensified,  which  fact  has  always  appeared 
to  me  a  testimony  to  its  permanence.  If  the  ne^live 
should  be  over-intensified,  the  onlv  means  of  reduanz  it 
is  by  the  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  Howard  Far- 
mers reducer,  given  on  another  page. 

Vl^ith  '^^^^  method,  due  to  Dr.  Vansant,  is 

Osliic  Acid.    ^^  *^  y^^^^  ^"®  negatives  when  carefully 
"■~^'^*"»    handled,  special  stress  being  laid  on  the 
^^^  proportions  given  in  the  formula.    It  con- 

sists in  blackening  the  bleached  ima^  after  very  thorough 
washing,  m  a  freshly  prepared  solution,  as  follows :  Dis- 
tilled water,  4  fluidounces ;  gallic  add,  yi  grain ;  caustic 
potash  (KOH)  pure,  2  grains.  GenUy  rock  the  tray  during 
the  blackening,  which  will  not  occupy  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  Prolonged  inunersion  will  stain  the  film  and 
cause  it  to  frill.  After  intensification,  wash  the  negative 
thoroughly  and  dryas  rapidly  as  possible. 

ifltfcnrie  ^^  ®'^  one-solution  uitensifier  con- 
lodidA  whh  *^"°"*S  mercuric  iodide  and  hyposulphite 
*^r5Jv~  of  soda,  responsible  for  many  troubles, 
Duipniio.  |j^  recently  been  improved  out  of  exis- 
tence by  a  modification  introduced  by  the  Lumi^re  Bros. 
This  consists  of  substituting[  sodium  sulphite  for  the  hypo- 
sulphite in  the  usual  solution  of  mercuric  iodide.  It  is 
claimed  that  with  this  modification  the  intensified  nega- 
tives do  not  turn  yellow  or  change  in  any  way.  Messrs. 
Lumi^re  further  say:  This  advantage  in  the  use  of 
anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda  over  hyposulphite  springs 
from  the  fact  that  an  excess  of  anhydrous  sulphite  can  be 
used  without  disadvantage,  while  intensification  ceases 
in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hyposulphite.  After 
determining  the  cause  of  alteration  and  staining  of  the 
image,  we  have  arrived  at  completely  avoiding  this  after- 
effect, by  treating  the  negative,  after  intensification,  with 
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a  developer,  which,  without  changing  either  the  color  or 
intensity  of  the  image,  prevents  all  the  subsequent  yel- 
lowness, and  assures  its  preservation  with  the  initial 
color  and  intensity.  Intensification  with  mercuric  iodide, 
practised  under  uie  conditions  which  we  indicate  below, 
solves,  therefore,  completely  the  problem  of  direct  inten- 
sification. 

This  intensifier  presents  the  following  qualities :  i.  It 
enables  intensification  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  a  sinele 
solution,  and  the  action  to  be  followed  closely  on  the 
plate,  which  is  impracticable  with  the  ordinary  perchlor- 
ide  of  mercury  intensifier.  2.  The  intensification  may 
take  place  when  the  plate  leaves  the  fixing  bath,  after 
slight  waging,  without  fear  of  the  yellowing  of  the  film, 
which  would  infallibly  occur  with  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury if  all  trace  of  h>po  were  not  carefully  eliminated. 
3.  Finally,  the  bath  can  be  rapidly  prepared,  its  compo- 
nents being  very  easily  soluble.  Formula  for  a  normal 
intensifier:  Water,  100  parts;  anhydrous  sulphite  of 
soda,  10  parts ;  mercuric  iodide,  i  part. 

The  instructions  for  the  use  of  this  new  intensifier  are : 
Dissolve  the  anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  water,  then 
add  the  mercuric  iodide.  The  solution  is  almost  imme- 
diately ready.  When  it  is  wished  to  intensify  the  plate 
immediately  after  fixing,  it  should  be  briefly  washed  and 
then  placed  in  the  intensifying  solution.  If  the  intensifi- 
cation is  to  take  place  on  a  negative  already  dry.  it  is  use- 
less to  wet  it  before  plunging  it  in  the  intensmer.  The 
action  is  rapid  and  veiv  regular,  and  the  gradual  intensifi- 
cation can  be  easily  followed  by  examining  it  against  the 
light,  without  fear  of  stains  or  discoloration  as  with  per- 
chloride of  mercury.  The  rapid  action  of  the  intensifier 
can  be  restrained  at  will  without  changing  the  final  result 
by  the  addition  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energy 
ot  the  intensifier  can  be  increased  by  adding  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  mercuric  iodide,  together  with  anhydrous  sul- 
phite ot  soda,  but  without  exceeding  the  maximum  quan- 
tities of  2  parts  of  mercuric  iodide  to  20  parts  of  anhydrous 
sulphite  of  soda.  On  leaving  the  intensifying  bath,  the 
plate  is  briefly  washed  in  running  water,  then  plunged  for 
some  minutes  in  one  of  the  following  developers,  prepared 
as  for  an  ordinary  development:  rodinal,  hydramine, 
pyrogallic  acid,  hydroquinone,  etc.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, without  altering  the  intensity  of  the  negative  to  any 
appreciable  degree,  the  after-effects  mentioned  above  are 
avoided.  The  operation  is  finished  by  washing  the  plate 
in  running  water  in  the  ordinary  wajr.  This  inten^er  is 
obtainable  commercially  in  a  convenient  form. 
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wmiftPMMaio.     '^^  ^  ^  mercurial   method  recom- 
cJmMb       ™^d«*  by  Carbutt  as  **  very  effective  and 

crf^m  the  most  permanent  of  methods.*'  Pre- 
•  pare  solutions  as  follows :  I.  Mercuric 
chloride,  120  grains ;  ammonium  chloride,  i3o  jg:rains ; 
distilled  water,  10  ounces.  II.  Ammonium  chlonde,  130 
gjains  ;  water,  zo  ounces.  III.  Distilled  water,  6  ounces ; 
cyanide  of  potassium  (poison),  60  grains ;  distilled  water, 
2  ounces  [  nitrate  of  silver,  60  grains.  Make  up  III  in  two 
parts,  as  mdicated,  and  pour  the  silver  into  the  cyanide 
solution,  with  constant  stirring.  Mark  the  bottle  plainly 
with  the  word  Poison, 

Wash  the  plate  to  be  intensified  at  least  half  an  hour. 
Then  immerse  it  in  a  ^  per  cent  solution  of  alum  (23 
grains  to  the  ounce),  and  ajgain  wash  thoroughly  to  insure 
me  complete  elimination  ot  all  hypo  from  the  nlm.  The 
least  trace  of  yelloMrness  in  the  nlm  after  intensifying  will 
show  that  the  washing  was  insufficient 

To  intensify,  flow  sufficient  of  No.  I  overnhe  plate  to 
well  cover  it  and  allow  the  n^;ative  to  whiten  more  or 
less  completely,  according  to  the  effect  desired.  The 
bnger  this  action  continues,  the  greater  will  be  the  final 
intensity  of  the  image.  Now  pour  off  the  bleaching  solu- 
tion, rinse  the  plate  and  flow  it  with  solution  No.  II,  allow- 
ing this  to  act  one  minute  only.  Pour  off  and  wash  the 
plate,  then  flow  with  or  immerse  in  No.  Ill  until  blacken- 
ing is  completed.  Wash  thoroughly  and  dry.  Solutions 
Nos.  I  and  II  should  be  thrown  away.  No.  Ill  may  be 
used  again.  A  negative  made  over-dense  in  this  way  can 
be  reduced  by  immersing  it  in  a  weak  fixine  bath,  but  the 
operation  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  negative 
washed  with  plenty  of  water  as  soon  as  the  reduction  has 
sufllidently  acted  on  the  image. 

A  somewhat  simpler  formula  is  that  advised  by  F. 
Edwards.  Prepare  the  following  solutions :  L  Mercuric 
chloride,  50  ^ins ;  water,  5  ounces.  II.  Potassium  bro- 
mide, ^o  grams ;  water,  5  ounces.  Mix  these  two  solu- 
tions after  preparation  and  label  the  combination  Bleach- 
ing Solution,  Prepare  III.  Nitrate  of  silver,  50  grains ; 
cyanide  of  potassium  (pure),  50  grains ;  water,  5  ounces. 
Bleach  the  well-flxed  and  washed  negative  in  the  com- 
bined solution,  and  after  a  thorough  washing  darken  to 
the  desired  intensity  by  immersion  in  III,  after  which  the 
negative  must  again  be  washed. 

Although  a  patented  preparation,  the 

AGFA.        AGFA  one-solution   intensifler  recently 

introduced   possesses  sufficient  general 

interest  to  be  mentiooed  here.    It  is  based  on  the  use  of 
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double  salts  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  mercury  and  an  alkali 
metal,  and  comes  m  the  form  of  a  concentrated  solution, 
I  part  of  which  is  diluted  with  9  times  its  bulk  of  water 
for  use.  Negatives,  duly  fixed  and  washed,  are  immersed 
in  this  dilute  solution,  and  gradually  darken  with  a  gre3rish 
black  deposit  of  greater  intensity  than  that  given  by  the 
mercuric  bromide  and  sulphite  method.  The  action  is 
somewhat  slow^  which  is  advantajgeous.  When  the 
desired  density  is  gained,  the  plate  is  washed  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and  dried.  The  advantages  of  the  single 
solution,  without  necessity  of  using  the  preliminary  bleach- 
ing solution,  will  be  obvious. 

wm  x.x.       The  single-solution  platinum  intensifier, 

Si^^^  introduced  by  Willis  &  Clements  (The 

riaunum.  piatinotype  Co. ),  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory of  commercial  intensiiiers.  In  my  experience  it 
has,  perhaps,  given  better  results  with  pyro-developed 
negatives  than  with  those  developed  with  more  recent 
agents,  such  as  eikonogen,  amidol,  etc.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  reliable  formula  for  the  preparation  of  a 
platinum  intensifier,  but  that  under  notice  is  probably 
composed  of  mercuric  chloride  and  a  platinum  salt.  Its 
action,  when  used  according  to  the  instructions  accom- 
panying it,  is  somewhat  slow  and  easily  controllable. 
A  Silver  '^^®  mcthods  of  intensifying  negatives 

f  ♦  II-.V.  ^^^  silver  arc  not  recommended  by  the 
intensmer.  ^^^  authorities,  nor  have  tiiey  obtained 
much  popularity.  I  give  two  methods  here  for  the  pos- 
sible advantages  they  offer.  The  first  is  the  method  in- 
troduced by  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  which  is  said  to  give 
an  image  of  silver  and  to  build  up  a  satisfactory  negative 
from  the  faintest  ghost  of  an  original  negative.  In  this 
method  there  is  no  necessity  for  totally  removing  hypo 
from  the  negative  to  be  intensified.  It  may  be  taken 
from  the  fixing  bath  and  rinsed  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
under  the  tap,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  intensification. 
First  prepare  the  following  solutions :  SiocA  SoluHon — 
Silver  nitrate,  100  grains;  distilled  water,  2  ounces. 
When  dissolved,  aod  ammonium  sulphocyanide.  2^0 
grains.  This  will  form  a  precipitate,  which  will  gradually 
dissolve.  The  solution  snould  now  be  diluted  with  10 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  which  will  again  cause  a  pre- 
cipitate to  be  thrown  down.  To  this  solution  add  suffi- 
cient of  a  saturated  solution  of  h>ix>  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate.  To  intensify,  take  i  ounce  of  this  stock 
solution  and  add :  pyro,  3  grains ;  sodium  sulphite,  12 
mins ;  strongest  ammonia  (.880),  6  minims ;  ammonium 
bromide,  2  grains.    Immerse  the  negative  in  this,  and 
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lock  the  tray  until  the  desired  density  b  obtained  This 
should  be  accomplished  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
after  which  the  negative  should  be  well  washed. 

An  alternative  method  was  suggested  by  Balagny  some 
months  azo,  as  follows :  Pref>are  two  solutions.  I.  Ni- 
trate of  silver,  65  grains ;  distilled  water,  3  ounces.  II. 
Sulphite  of  soda,  550  grains ;  distilled  water,  3  ounces. 
Add  II  to  I  gradually.  At  first  a  whitish  precipitate 
will  be  formed,  which,  however,  will  dissolve  on  further 
addition  of  II.  The  negative  to  be  intensified  is  im- 
mersed in  this  solution  until  bleached  through  the  film, 
after  which  it  is  thoroughly  washed,  and  developed  with 
an  ordinary  hydroquinone  or  pyro-soda  developer. 

WiA  ^  copper  intensifier,  which  is  **made 

Cooo»         ^"  Germany"  and  is  recommended  for 
^^P  flat  negatives  lacking  contrast,  is  made 

up  and  used  as  follows:  I.  Sulphate  of  copper,  196 
grains ;  hot  water,  i  ounce.  II.  Potassium  bromide,  196 
grains ;  water,  i  ounce.  Mix  I  and  II ;  allow  to  cool, 
and  pour  off  the  green  solution  from  the  crystalline  de- 
posit Bleach  the  negative  in  this  liquid,  wash  for  a 
short  time,  and  blacken  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  image  so  produced  can  be  strengthened 
still  further  by  developing  it  with  an  ordinary  developer 
if  its  density  is  insufficient  Over-intensification  can  be 
corrected  by  immersing  the  negative  in  a  dilute  bath  of 
potassium  cyanide,  2  erains ;  water,  i  ounce. 
Ferricvsnida  WiSi  many  workers  who  do  not  care 
vvY^~r~r  for  the  use  of  mercurial  methods,  the 
ana  uranium,  ferricyanide  and  uranium  method  is  totmd 
to  give  equally  good  results.  Negatives  intensified  in 
this  way  have  a  red  color,  which  is  deceptive  as  far  as 
printing  opacity  is  concerned,  and  considerable  judgment 
is  required  to  avoid  over-intensification.  Dr.  Eder  ad- 
vises the  subjoined  formulae:  I.  Uranium  nitrate^  15 
grains ;  water,  4  ounces.  II.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
15  grams:  water.  ^  ounces.  Distilled  water  should,  if 
possible,  oe  used  in  the  preparation  of  these  solutions. 
For  use.  take  1^  ounces  each  of  No.  I  and  No.  II,  mix. 
and  add  ^  ounce  of  elacial  acetic  acid.  The  well-washea 
negative  is  immersed  in  this,  with  occasional  rocking  of 
the  tray  until  the  desired  intensity  is  secured.  After  in- 
tensification, the  plate  should  be  washed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Prolonged  washing  will  remove  the  intensifica- 
tion, and  marking  or  streaks  will  follow  if  the  water  is 
permitted  to  fall  on  the  plate  with  force.  If  the  washing 
IS  continued  until  the  greasiness  of  the  surface  of  the 
film,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  acid,  is  removed,  this 
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will  be  sufficient  Over-intensification  can  be  reduced 
by  immersing  the  negative  in  a  weak  solution  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate  or  ammonia  water,  which  discharges  the 
color  from  the  image.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  this 
to  use  the  method  as  a  means  of  local  intensification. 
Thus,  the  negative  is  first  intensified  completely,  and  the 
image  reduc^  locally  by  applying  a  dilute  ammonia  so- 
lution {^  ounce  ammonia  water  in  15  ounces  of  water) 
with  a  camel' s-hair  brush.  In  doing  this  the  negative 
should  be  held  so  that  the  anunonia  solution  does  not 
run  over  the  spot  being  reduced,  and  the  plate  should 
be  frequently  immersed  in  a  tray  of  water. 

Intensification  with  lead  is  not  in  favor 

With  Lead,  for  negatives  other  than  those  intended 
for  black  and  white  reproduction  where 
excessive  contrasts  are  desired.  It  ^ves  the  maximum 
effect  possible  by  any  method  of  mtensification,  and 
hence  tends  to  auickly  block  the  half-tones  where  these 
are  present  in  tne  negative.  Herr  Hirschfeldt,  in  the 
Photo^raphen-Zeitun^^  strongly  recommends  the  lead 
intensifier,  on  die  ground  that  it  gives  an  almost  un- 
limited intensification,  absolute  clearness  if  there  is  not 
any  fog  already  in  the  negative,  a  very  fine  grain,  and 
with  absolute  permanencv  if  a  sulphide  is  used  to 
blacken  the  film.  The  solution  he  uses  is  as  follows : 
Lead  nitrate,  }i  ounce;  potassium  ferricyanide,  J^ 
ounce ;  distilled  water,  13  ounces.  In  this  the  negative 
is  bleached  and  then  blackened  with  an  old  and  used 
hydroguinone  developer.  The  bleached  negative  must 
be  well  washed  prior  to  blackening,  and  the  bleaching 
should  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  this  method  gives  very 
great  intensification.  When  placed  in  the  developer, 
9ie  negative,  which  is  more  or  less  yellow  from  the 
lead  bath,  turns  white  and  then  dark  brown.  If  the 
intensification  is  not  sufficient,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated.  If  it  is  required  to  clear  the  negative  before 
intensification,  it  should  be  left  in  the  lead  bath  till 
bleached  quite  through,  then  thoroughly  washed  and 
placed  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  till 
sufficiently  reduced,  then  darken  by  the  developer. 

Chapman  Jones  recommends :  Lead  nitrate,  20  grains; 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  ^o  grains ;  distilled  water,  i 
ounce.  This  should  be  filtered.  Bleach  the  negative 
in  this  solution  and,  after  thorough  washing,  blacken 
with  ammonium  sulphide,  i  ounce ;  water,  10  ounces. 
The  washing  between  bleaching  and  blackening  must 
be  continued  until  the  drainings  from  the  negative 
have  a  scarcely  perceptible   blue  color  when   a  few 
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drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
an  mixed  with  them  in  a  graduate.    The  least  trace  of 
lead  remaining  in  the  film  will  result  in  fog  and  stain. 
Ammonium       Namais    has    recently  advanced    the 
p       ?T~    claim  that  a  solution  of  ammonium  per- 
l^^mer      s"^P^*®  saturated  with   silver,   in  the 
presence  of  pyrogallol,  will  act  as  an  in- 
tensiiier.     The  amount  of   mtensification  obtained  by 
practical  test  of  the  method  is  not  as  great  as  that 
given  by  some  of  the  mercurial  methods,  and  the  i>ro- 
cess  is,  as  yet,   too  imperfect  to  permit  of  practical 
details  being  included  here.    It  seems,  likely,  however, 
that  this  salt  will  play  a  useful  part  in  a  single-solu- 
tion  intensifier  to    be  employed  where    a  moderate 
d^ree  of  intensification  is  required. 

We  have  now  glanced  over  the  princi- 
Compariscms.  i>al  methods  available  for  the  intensifica- 
tion of  negatives,  and  the  reader  will 
naturally  inquire  as  to  their  comparative  value  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  work.  This  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide 
( I )  because  the  effect  of  the  same  intensifier  differs  ac- 
cordii^:  to  the  developer  originally  employed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plate.  Theoreticall>r,  this  should  not  be 
possible,  as  we  are  supposed  to  obtain  in  development 
an  image  of  metallic  silver ;  but  in  practice  it  will  be 
found  that  a  pyro-developed  image  and  an  eikonogen-de- 
veloped  image  will  show  distinct  differences  in  opacity 
and  color  when  intensified  with  the  same  intensifier  under 
identical  conditions  *,  (2)  because  very  slight  variations  in 
manipulation  result  m  variations  of  effect  And  there  are 
other  causes  which  operate  in  practical  work  to  prevent 
one  from  giving  an  exact  statement  of  the  differences  be- 
tween results  given  by  this  or  that  method  and  another. 
The  attempts  thus  far  made  to  compare  these  differences, 
even  by  computing  the  deposit  given  by  an  intensifier 
under  certain  conditions,  convey  little  definite  information 
and  can  only  be  regarded  as  suggestive.  Taking  the 
published  comparisons,  we  may  conclude  that : 

1.  Mercuric  chloride,  followed  by  sulphite  of  soda, 
gives  a  very  slight  addition  of  density,  with  probable 
reduction  in  the  shadows,  due  to  the  solvent  action  of 
sodium  sulphite  on  silver  chloride. 

2.  Mercuric  bromide  (mercuric  chloride  and  potassium 
bromide),  followed  bv  sodium  sulphite,  gives  a  decided 
eain  in  density  over  No.  i,  with  an  amount  of  contrast 
due  to  slight  reduction  in  the  shadows.  This  method  is 
recommended  for  portraiture  and  general  use,  where  vio- 
lent intensification  is  to  be  avoid^ 
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3.  Mercuric  chloride,  followed  by  ferrous  oxalate,  gives 
density  equal  to  that  produced  by  No.  2 ;  perhaps  a  little 
more,  ana  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  repeated. 

4.  Method  No.  3,  when  repeated,  carries  the  density 
gained  a  step  further,  and  is  suited  to  negatives  requiring 
vigor. 

5.  Mercuric  chloride,  followed  by  ammonia,  gives 
practically  the  effect  ^ined  by  method  No.  4,  but  is  less 
reliable  in  manipulation. 

6.  Mercuric  cnloride,  followed  by  redevelopment  with 
alkaline  developers,  will  ^ive  any  desired  d^ee  of  in- 
tensity within  moderate  limits,  and  may  be  advised  for 
landscapes,  street  views  and  similar  work  where  general 
addition  of  printing  density  is  desired. 

7.  Mercunc  iodide,  followed  by  redevelopment  with 
pyrojsoda  or  hydroquinone.  gives  decided  increase  in 
density,  especially  in  the  hign  Tights,  and  is  useful  for  in- 
creasing the  contrasts  in  a  flat,  weak  negative. 

8.  AGFA  and  the  platinum  intensifiers,  although  not 
^ving  as  decided  an  increase  in  density  as  the  mercuric 
iodide  method,  give  a  relatively  greater  intensification  in 
the  half-tones.  These  are,  therefore,  indicated  as  ener^tic 
intensifiers  for  portraits  or  landscapes  reouiring:  vigor, 
as  for  printing  on  platinum  paper,  etc.  Dr.  Eder  re- 
gards AGFA  as  a  distinct  improvement  on  existing^ 
methods  of  intensification. 

9.  Uranium  methods  give  great  increase  of  density, 
being  more  energetic  in  their  action  than  the  mercurial 
methods.  For  this  reason  they  are  not  advised  save  when 
an  image  of  unusual  opacity  is  required.  The  third  or 
fourth  repetition  of  the  mercuric  diloride  and  ferrous  ox?- 
late  method  will  produce  the  same  result 

10.  Lead  intensifiers  produce  the  maximum  amount  of 
density,  and  are  not  suitable  for  general  purposes. 

11.  Where  the  image  is  exceedingly  weak,  with  |:host- 
like  details,  the  uranium  or  silver  intensifier  is  indicated 
as  possessing  the  energy  required  to  build  up  a  vigorous 
image  from  a  slight  foundation. 

These  notes,  however,  are  only  intended   as   rough 

ides  to  the  characteristics  of  the  various  methods. 

le  choice  of  the  right  intensifier  for  a  special  instance 
must^  necessarily,  be  guided  by  the  worker's  experience 
and  mdividual  needs. 

-o-j-i  It  is  passing  strange  to  note  how  mea^ 

Tre^ment.     *'*®  ^^®  references  to  local  intensification 

of  negatives  in  photo^phic  literature. 

The  subject  is  rarelv  mentioned.    Possibly  this  reticence 

arises  from  the  hara  fact  that  local  treatment  in  intensify- 


^, 
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ing  a  Dilative  is  a  difficult  detail  to  manage  successfully. 
In  my  personal  experience  I  have  had  many  failures,  and 
few  successes  that  were  really  satisfactory.  These  failures 
have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
nature  of  the  gelatine  film  of  the  negative.  If  we  work 
upon  it  locally  with  a  brush,  in  a  dry  state,  harsh  lines  are 
apt  to  show  where  the  intensifier  is  applied.  To  control 
these  outlines  with  gum  water,  or  to  soften  the  ouUines  by 
using  glycerine  or  other  "thickeners "  to  give  •*  Ixxly  "  to 
the  mtensifier,  sounds  well  in  theory,  but  rarely  worlcs  sat- 
isfactorilv  in  practice.  In  the  few  cases  where  I  have  used 
these  ''thickeners**  successfully,  the  n^^atives  were  first 
soaked  in  water  to  give  an  equally  wet  nlm,  then  allowed 
to  become  surkce-<^,  and  the  local  treatment  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  mixture  of  AGFA  or  platinum  intensUier 
and  glycerine,  by  means  of  a  soft  brush.  But  the  in- 
tensiher  spreads,  and  the  result  has  been  the  ruin  of  many 
n^:atives. 

In  the  intensification  of  foregrounds  of  views,  or  other 
large  masses,  I  have  had  reasonable  success  with  the 
mercuric  chloride  and  ammonia  method.  First  bleach 
the  portion  of  the  dry  negative  which  it  is  desired  to  in- 
tensify, using  care  to  keep  well  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  space  to  be  treated.  When  the  bleaching  has  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  seems  desirable  coat  the  unbleached 
portion  of  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  rubber,  2  grains ; 
benzole,  i  ounce ;  wash  the  whole  negative  well,  as  usual, 
and  finally  spray  the  bleached  portion  with  ammonia 
solution  b)r  means  of  an  atomizer.  The  thin  film  of  rub- 
ber protecting  the  portions  not  intensified  can  be  removed 
from  the  negative  b^  genUe  rubbing  with  the  finger  tip. 
Extreme  carefulness  is  required,  of  course,  at  every  stage 
of  the  work,  and  the  experiment  should  be  first  attempted 
on  several  useless  negatives. 

Pfab^s  intensifier,  a  single  solution  intensifier  ob- 
tainable commercially,  has  perhaps  given  me  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  local  intensification.  It  is  applied 
to  the  dry  film  with  a  small  brush,  and  success  depends 
largely  on  carefulness  in  manipulation. 

A  more  satisfactory  way  is  to  intensify  the  whole  nega- 
tive with  uranium^  and  then  reduce  it  locally,  as  suggested 
when  we  dealt  with  the  use  of  uranium  as  an  intensifier. 
As  a  variation  of  the  method  there  given,  the  following, 
quoted  from  Photography^  may  be  useful : 

A  formula  often  recommended,  and  one  we  have  em- 
plojred  with  success,  is  the  uranium  intensifier.  For  this 
purpose  the  negative  must  be  thoroughly  well  washed,  and 
if  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  dry  between  developing  it 
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and  the  application  of  the  intensifier,  so  much  the 
better.  The  negative  is  first  intensified  all  over  by  being 
immersed  in  a  mixture  made  by  taking  egual  parts  of  the 
following  three  solutions :  A— Uranium  nitrate,  lo  grains ; 
water,  2  ounces.  B — Potassium  ferricyanide,  10  grains ; 
water,  2  ounces.  C— Glacial  acetic  aad,  x  dram ;  water, 
2  ounces. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  uranium  intensification 
may  be  cautioned  that  for  the  purpose  of  local  work  it 
should  be  carried  a  little  farther  than  if  the  intensification 
is  to  be  general,  because  it  is  well  to  wash  the  negative 
thoroughly  afterwards,  and  this  always  removes  some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  extra  vigor  imparted.  As  soon  as  the 
plate  is  intensified  it  is  rinsed  under  the  tap  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  stood  up  to  drain,  removing  any  drops 
with  the  comer  of  a  clean  handkerchief.  It  must  not  oe 
allowed  to  dry,  but  merely  must  be  made  '*surface>dry." 
The  parts  which  it  is  not  desired  to  intensify  are  then  very 
carefully  brushed  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  strong 
ammoma  (strong  ammonia,  i  ounce ;  water,  19  ounces), 
using  a  fine  camel-hair  pencil.  The  intensification 
will  be  seen  gradually  to  disappear  in  those  parts 
reached  by  the  ammonia.  When  finished  the  negative  is 
again  washed  under  the  tap. 

By  means  of  this  final  washing  the  degree  of  intensifica*- 
tion  can  be  very  easily  controlled,  as  the  density  given  by 
the  uranium  gradually  washes  away,  and  this  action  can 
be  stopped  at  any  pomt  that  is  thought  to  be  desirable. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  intensify  well,  and  to  wash  away  to 
some  extent,  as  this  helps  to  soften  down  the  lines  of 
junction  between  the  parts  intensified  and  those  where  the 
ammonia  has  acted.  The  color  is  a  deceptive  one, 
especially  on  negatives  of  a  black  or  blue-black  character, 
to  which  uranium  gives  far  more  density  than  would  at 
first  sight  be  supposed. 

Reduction  ^®  natural  man,  after  worrying  through 
^^B^odflT  *  season  with  thin,  under-developed 
naeuioat.  negatives  and  methodis  of  intensification, 
resolves  to  spend  more  time  over  the  development  oif 
his  exposures  in  future.  Here  again,  however,  the  per- 
sonal factor  comes  in,  and  overmuch  resolution  pro- 
duces a  crop  of  over-dense  nM:atives--the  result  of  de- 
velopment allowed  to  run  too  long,  or  of  over-exposure 
on  which  an  enersetic  developer  has  worked  lovingly 
and  well. 

When  we  have  negatives  with  these  faults— overmuch 
density,  too  much  opacity  all  over,  or  excessive  contrasts, 
—the  remedy  lies  in  general  or  local  reduction  of  this 
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Opacity.  By  reduction  the  surplus  density  is  removed, 
the  contrasts  rendered  more  narmonious,  and  details 
hidden  beneath  the  cloud  of  opacity  are  revealed.  Until 
recently,  the  methods  by  which  a  too  dense  negative 
might  be  reduced,  and  its  printine  quality  thereby  en- 
hanced, were  few  in  number  and  tedious  in  manipulation. 
Latterly  new  methods  and  reagents  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  we  are  fairly  happily  situated  as  far  as  this 
detail  of  photographic  work  is  concerned.  In  our  con- 
sideration of  rrauction  methods,  however,  we  will  deal 
first  with  the  older  methods,  so  that  the  advantages  of 
the  later  processes  may  be  more  readily  apparent 
v..M^*».  The  favorite  method  of  reduction  is 
52J!^  *h»*  introduced  by  Howard  Farmer 
Keaucer.  some  years  ago,  and  generally  known 
by  his  name.  It  is  a  solution  of  hypo-soda  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  potassium  femcyanide  or  red  pnis- 
siate  of  potash.  As  daylight  decomposes  a  solution  of 
ferricyanide  very  quickly,  the  work  of  reduction  should 
not  be  carried  on  m  a  strong  light  and.  if  kept  in  solu- 
tion, the  ferricyanide  should  be  protected  from  the  light. 
The  procedure  is  as  follows ;  Dissolve  i  ounce  of  ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium  in  9  ounces  of  water  and  make  the 
solution  up  to  10  ounces,  forming  a  10  per  cent  solution. 
The  negative  to  be  reduosd  should  be  immersed  in  water 
for  an  nour  or  so  to  ensure  its  being  thoroughly  and 
uniformly  wetted.  Now  take  enough  fresh  hypo  fixing 
bath  for  the  purpose  and  add  to  it  enough  ot  the  fem- 
cyanide solution  to  make  it  a  light  straw  color.  The 
negative  to  be  reduced  is  immersed  in  this  solution, 
when  it  will  be  seen  to  lose  density.  The  tray  should  be 
rocked  to  ensure  uniform  action  of  the  reducer,  and  the 
negative  should  be  frequentiy  examined,  by  looking 
through,  to  watch  for  the  point  of  sufficient  reduction. 
The  rapidity  of  the  reduction  depends  uix>n  the  quantity 
of  ferricyanide  added  to  the  hypo  solution.  The  plate 
should  preferably  be  removed  from  the  solution  before 
the  reduction  is  as  full  as  was  intended,  and  immediately 
well  wa^ed  in  plenty  of  water.  If  the  solution  should 
seem  exhausted,  or  refuse  to  continue  the  reduction, 
the  addition  of  a  littie  more  ferricyanide  will  facilitate 
matters. 

This  method  of  reduction  lends  itself  admirably  to 
local  treatment,  such  as  the  reduction  of  high  lights  or 
other  peculiarly  dense  portions  of  the  negative.  This 
property  makes  it  useful  for  negatives  which  have  been 
uncer-exposed  and  developed  with  harsh  contrasts.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  hypo  and  ferricyanide  solution  is 
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put  into  a  graduate  or  cup;  the  plate  to  be  locally 
reduced  b  Immersed  in  a  plain  hypo  bath  (i  to  4)  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  lifted  until  the  over-dense  por- 
tion is  above  the  solution.  The  mixture  of  hvpo  and 
ferricyanide  is  now  applied  with  a  small  brush  where 
reduction  is  needed,  and  after  a  moment  or  two  the  plate 
is  slid  back  into  the  hypo  solution.  This  procedure  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  so  lone  as  the 
reducer  is  not  too  strong  in  ferricyanide  and  the  plate 
is  not  kept  out  of  the  hypo  solution  for  too  lone  a  time. 
Ferric  Another  efficient  reducer  isferric-chlo- 

^1  id«  "^^»  '  ^"^"^  *  hydrochloric  acid,  2  drams ; 
M«ihod  water  to  make  10  ounces,  The  negative 
jMemoa.  ^^  ^^^  reduced  is  well  washed  after  fixing, 
and  immersed  in  the  above  for  a  minute  or  so.  On  tak- 
ing the  ne^tive  out  from  this  solution,  no  action  will  be 
apparent,  but  on  transferring  it  to  a  freshly  mixed  h3rpo 
bath  reduction  will  take  place  very  quickly,  and  the 
operation  should  be  carefully  watched,  being  stopped  a 
little  short  of  completion. 

Belitzaki'B  '^^^  *^  *^  ®^^  favoHte  among  photog- 
^"r*I"  raphers.  has  the  advantage  that  it  does 
Kcaucer.  ^^^  yellow  the  film  as  Farmer's  Reducer 
will  sometimes  do,  and  leaves  the  color  of  the  image 
unaltered.  The  original  formula,  as  published  by  Be- 
litzski,  contained  potassic  ferric  oxalate  —  which  is  not 
always  easily  obtainable.  In  making  known  an  amended 
formula  Jarecki  says :  I  prepare  this  as  needed,  from  the 
'* solution  of  chloride  of  iron"  used  in  medicine,  easily 
and  cheaply  obtainable  at  any  druggists'.  It  is  also 
known  as  ''^ Liquor  ferri  chloride,"  and  is  a  solution  of 
ferric-chloride  (perchloride  of  iron),  prepared  according 
to  fixed  standards  of  strength,  and  little  liable  to  variation 
on  this  account.  It  contains  37.8  per  cent  of  dry  ferric 
chloride.  In  using  this  salt,  as  below,  there  naturally  is 
a  by-product  of  potassium  chloride,  which  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  reducer.  A 
working  formula  is  as  follows :  water,  7  fluid  ounces ; 
solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  2  fluid  drachms ;  potassium 
oxalate,  3  drachms ;  sodium  sulphite  (crystal),  2  drachms : 
oxalic  acid  (about),  35  grains ;  sodium  hyposulphite,  iX 
ounces  avoirdupois. 

The  solids  are  powdered  (not  necessarily  the  hypo), 
and  the  chemicals  are  added  m  the  above  order,  dissolv- 
ing one  before  adding  the  next  The  color-reactiotis  that 
take  place  are  an  amber  color  when  the  iron  solution  is 
mixed  with  the  water ;  an  emerald  green  on  adding  the 
neutral  oxalate  of  potassium ;  a  ruby  red  with  the  sulphite 
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of  soda ;  and  the  original  green  restored  on  dissolving  the 
oxalic  acid ;  in  fact,  the  oxalic  acid  is  added  little  by  little 
until  this  green  color  appears^  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  smell  of  sulphurous  add  is  jierceptible.  The  color 
remains  the  same  after  the  addition  of  the  hypo.  It  is 
desirable  to  filter  finally. 

The  advantages  of  tfiis  reducer  are  that  the  solution  is 
permanent,  it  is  always  ready,  and  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again  for  a  lon^  time,  keeping  it  in  the  dark. 

When  the  acid  fixing  bath  is  used,  the  negative  can  be 
transferred  directly  into  the  reducing  solution  without 
washing.  It  can  be  used  for  local  reductions,  and  is 
eoually  good  for  negat*ves,  lantern  slides  and  prints. 
When  not  in  use  it  should  be  kept  protected  from  light 

Anunoninfln        ^^^  Farmer's  and  Belitzski's  reducers, 

p™™S^~    although  of  great  service,  have  the  dis- 

I'ersttipnaie.  advantage  that  they  reduce  the  negative 
equally  all  over.  Hence  the  details  of  shadows  are  often 
lost  in  reducing  over  dense  high  lights.  What  is  gener- 
ally required  is  a  reduction  of  the  hig:h  lights,  with  the 
shadow  details  preserved.  This  selective  action  can  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  persulphate  of  ammonium,  a  new 
reducer  introduced  by  Lumi^re  almost  two  years  ago, 
but  just  beginning  to  become  known  in  this  country.  In 
practice  a  2  or  3  per  cent  solution  of  the  salt  is  usually 
made,  and  the  well-washed  negative  immersed  in  this 
slowly  loses  density.  When  the  desired  amount  of  sur- 
plus density  has  tieen  removed,  the  negative  is  at  once 
immersed  m  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
which  arrests  the  action  of  the  persulphate.  A  short 
washing  in  water  completes  the  operation. 

This  new  reducer  possesses  so  many  advantages,  and 
there  is  so  much  misunderstanding  concerning  its  nature 
and  use,  that  I  make  room  for  a  clear  explanation  of  its 
properties  by  Dr.  H.  Scott- Lauder : 

Persulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  some- 
what deliquescent,  and  represented  by  the  chemical  sym- 
bols NH4SO4.  It  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  dissolving 
away  the  denser  masses  of  metallic  silver  in  apparently 
much  greater  proportion  than  it  removes  the  thinner  and 
more  superficial  layers  which  form  the  half-tones  and 
faint  details  in  the  shadows,  and  is  a  very  necesss^ry 
addition  to  the  laboratory.  More  especially,  perhaps,  is 
it  useful  to  the  inexperienced  amateur,  whose  negatives 
so  frequent])r  ]xutake  of  the  soot-and-whitewash-giving 
variety.  It  is  in  this  class  of  negative,  under-exposed 
and  over-developed,  that  the  characteristic  action  of  the 
persulphate  is  found  most  beneficial,  as  by  it  the  over- 
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dense  high  lights  can  be  thinned  down  to  any  extent 
required,  while  the  half-tones  and  shadow  detail  are  acted 
on  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent,  so  that  harsh  con- 
trasts are  greatly  modified,  just  the  reverse  of  what  would 
take  place  when  using  the  ordinary  ferricyanide  of  potas^ 
sium  and  hypo  reducer  ( Howard  Farmer's),  with  which 
the  half-tones  and  faint  superficial  details  would  t>e 
cleared  off  before  the  high  lights  were  much  altered. 

Now  as  to  the  practical  application  of  the  reducer.  If 
the  negative  has  been  dried,  it  should  be  soaked  in  water 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  to  soften  the  film. 

I  find  that  the  most  workable  strength  for  the  solution 
in  which  the  negative  is  to  be  immersed  is  about  3 
per  cent,  say  15  grains  to  each  ounce  of  water.  It  dis- 
solves easily,  and,  as  it  appears  to  be  unstable  in  solution, 
it  should  be  freshly  dissolved  shortly  before  use. 

When  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  the  action  can  be 
stopped  at  once  bv  immersing  the  negative  for  a  minute 
or  two,  after  a  slight  wash  under  the  tap,  in  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  sulphite  of  soda.  The  plate  should  then  be 
well  washed  and  dried.  The  silver  image  acquires  a 
slight  pinkish  hue,  which  becomes  deeper  u  left  too  long 
in  the  sulphite  of  soda  solution. 

It  is  clear  that  persulphate  of  anunonia  has  put  a  new 
power  into  the  hands  of  photographers.  The  golden 
rule,  to  expose  for  the  shadows  ana  let  the  high  lights 
take  care  of  themselves,  can  now  be  carried  out  to  the 
utmost  limit  without  misgiving. 

A  whitewashed  cottage  in  fiHl  sunlight,  framed  in  dense 
foliage,  need  not  be  passed  by,  development  may  be 
pushed  to  any  extent  to  secure  detail  in  an  under-exposed 
foreground,  and  printable  clouds  can  be  recovered  from 
the  densest  sky. 

In  portraiture,  likewise,  the  modeling  of  features  lost 
in  density  can  be  reclaimed,  and  the  folds  of  a  white  dress 
will  reappear.  Old  negatives,  put  aside  as  hopelessly  hard, 
will  row  again  see  the  light,  and  will  be  transformed  by 
this  wonder-working  reducer  into  satisfactory  printers. 
Cerium  ^^^^*  moT^  recently,  Messrs.  Lumi^re 

Reduc^  have  investigated  the  reducing  proper- 
neaucer.  ^^  possessed  by  the  per-salts  of  cerium, 
the  result  being  the  introduction  of  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  eerie  sulphate  with  sulphuric  acid  which  forms 
a  very  convenient  negative  reducer,  similar  to  am- 
monium persulphate  in  its  action.  The  cerium  reducer 
bein^  as  yet  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  it  to  the 
editor  of    Photography.     Cerium  sulphate,    Ce(S04)t 
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+  ^HiO,  Is  the  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  cerium,  a 
comparatively  little  known  metal  which  chemists  place 
in  a  group  with  didymium,  lanthanum,  erbium,  and 
yttrium,  all  elements  seldom  heard  of  and  usually 
described  as  **rare." 

The  salt  is  an  orange-colored,  dampish-looking 
crystalline  mass,  dissolving  without  much  trouble  in 
vrater,  and  giving  a  pale  reddish  yellow  but  clear  solu- 
tion. The  strength  MM.  Lumi^re  and  Seyewetz  advise 
for  reducing  purposes,  10  per  cent,  seems  to  be  about 
the  maximum  that  can  be  dissolved  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Moreover,  heat  does  not  appear  to  facilitate 
solution  or  to  increase  the  quantity  dissolved. 

The  reducing  solution  we  prepared  by  dissolving  i 
ounce  of  cerium  sulphate  in  10  ounces  of  water  to 
which  200  minims  of  strong  sulphuric  add  had  been 
added. 

Such  a  liquid  applied  to  a  plate  containing  a  very 
vi{;orous  image  indeed  removed  the  whole  of  it  in  ten 
mmutes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plate  had  been 
finished,  dried,  and  put  away  for  some  months.  Applied 
to  a  plate  which  had  been  fixed  and  washed  but  not 
dried,  the  action  was  so  poweriul  that  a  weaker 
reducer  seemed  desirable,  and  the  5  per  cent  strength 
was  tried.  This  is  more  under  control,  and  is  what  we 
should  be  inclined  to  recommend  for  ordinary  work. 

Although  the  liquid  is  of  a  yellow  color,  we  could 
not  detect  the  slightest  staining  of  the  gelatine,  and 
the  color  of  the  miage  was  unaltered.  This  applies, 
moreover,  to  bromide  prints,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  a  reducer  which  can  be  applied  locally  to  a 
bromide  print  to  remove  some  of  the  silver  without 
altering  tne  color  of  the  remainder  is  a  very  distinct 
point  m  its  favor. 

Although  it  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  definitely  upon 
the  future  of  this,  the  latest  addition  to  the  armory  oi 
the  photographer^  there  seems  every  prospect  that  it 
will  oe  of  extensive  use.  It  is  simple  in  its  composi- 
tion, very  energetic,  and  yet  well  under  control;  it 
keeps  in  solution  all  ready  for  use  quite  indefinitely, 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again  until  exhausted,  and 
is  not  expensive  in  actual  practice. 
PenBAfi^anata       Another  comparatively  new   reducer, 

iSd  Sr^    little  known  among  American  workers, 

Keaucer.  ^^^^^  deserving  of  greater  popularity,  is  the 
permanganate  reducer  suegested  by  Namias  some  twelve 
months  ago.  To  prepare  Uie  reducer,  make  up  a  ^  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate — ^practically  a  cold 
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saturated  solution.  Of  this  take  2  drams,  dilute  with  water 
to  make  6  ounces  of  solution,  and  add  30  minims  of  10  per 
cent  sulphuric  acid.  Each  ounce  of  the  reducer  will  thus 
contain  i  ffram  of  perman^nate  and  )(  minim  strone:  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  th  s  solution  the  negative  will  be  reduced 
with  fair  ra[>idity,  the  action  t>eing  more  easily  controllable 
if  the  nej:ative  has  been  dried  t>efore  being  immersed  in 
the  solution.  If  a  brown  discoloration  forms  on  the  nega- 
tive during  reduction,  this  can  be  removed  by  bathing  in 
a  I  per  cent  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  After  reduction,  wash 
the  plate  as  usual. 

Cornier  ^  Simple  and  efficient  reducer,  advised 

Ra^^  by  Shoemaker,  is  made  up  as  follows : 
Keaucer.  Sulphate  of  copper,  100  grains ;  bromide 
of  potassium,  60  grains;  water,  4  ounces.  To  use :  im- 
merse the  plate  in  water  and  lighdy  rub  the  film  until  all 
signs  of  greasiness  are  removei  Pour  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  copper  solution  into  a  tray  and  immerse  tlie 
negative,  examining  it  frequently  to  note  the  progress  of 
reduction.  For  slight  eeneral  reduction,  a  brief  immer- 
sion in  the  solution  will  suffice.  After  the  plate  is  suffi- 
ciently reduced,  wash  well  and  place  in  an  ordinary  hypo 
fixing  bath  until  the  color  is  removed.  Local  reduction 
is  easily  managed  by  applying  the  reducer  locally  with 
a  wad  of  cotton,  rubbing  the  portion  to  be  reduced 
with  a  gentle  cirailar  motion,  after  which  again  im- 
merse the  plate  in  the  fixing  solution  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  wash  as  usual. 

-^    ,  The  method  of  reducing  density  in  any 

Reduction  hv  Portion  of  a  ne^tive  by  rubbing  the  loo 

FrictionT     opaque  part  with  a  small  wad  of  cotton 

moistened  with  alcohol  is  so  well  known 

that  it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned.    Care  should  be  taken 

to  keep  the  cotton  fairly  moist,  and  that  the  rubbing  be 

not  too  drastic  on  any  one  spot,  or  the  film  will  suffer. 


BOOKS. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  useful  as  supple- 
menting the  methods  above  g^ven : 

The  Perfect  Negative,    F.  C.  Lambert  (Eng.).     1900. 

50  cents. 
Practical  Reference  Book.    Part  II.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 

1899.    50  cents. 
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NOTES. 

At  last  we  seem  to  be  "puHin?  up  to  time*'  in  a 
satisfactory  way !  The  July  number  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature,  dealing  with  Bromide  PHniing  and  Enlarge 
ing^  will  be  published  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
the  August  numt>er  will  be  ready  during  August  The 
''Bromide*'  number  will  present  the  userulness  of 
bromide  paper  (the  ordinary  paper  as  distinguished 
from  the  later  varieties,  such  as  Velox^  Qfko^  etc.)  in  a 
very  interesting  way,  and  will  g^ive  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  an  expert  in  its  manipulation.  The  use  of 
ordinary  bromide  paper  is  much  more  general  abroad 
than  in  America,  but  its  peculiar  advantages  will  win 
the  favor  of  American  workers  as  quickly  as  they  are 
understood. 

The  success  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  The 
Photo-Miniature  since  its  first  appearance  steadily 
increases,  and  we  gain  new  supporters  as  rapidly  as  the 
magazine  is  made  known.  The  reprints  of  Nos.  i,  2, 
3,  4,  6  and  7  are  still  in  demand,  and  we  are  going  to 

Kress  immeaiately  with  new  editions  of  Nos.  8  and  11. 
[uch  to  oiu"  surprise  and  gratification  a  second  edition 
of  No.  5  :  Stereoscopic  Photography^  will  soon  be  re- 
quired. This  would  seem  to  maicate  that  stereoscopk: 
photography  is  by  no  means  as  unpopular  as  is  com- 
monly supposed  among  amateur  photqg;raphers. 

We  take  this  opportunitjr  to  again  ask  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  magazine  to  menHon  The  Photo- 
AfiNiATURE  in  all  their  dealings  with  our  advertisers. 
This  will  not  only  be  a  decided  help  to  the  magazine, 
but  will  also  secure  more  careful  attention  to  their 
requests  or  orders. 

There  is  an  absurd  craze  among  photographic  adver- 
tisers at  present,  following  which  they  judge  the  value 
of  a  marine  by  the  number  of  replies  they  receive 
from  their  advertisements  in  its  pages.  The  point  of 
view  is,  of  course,  a  mistaken  one  and  sadly  lacking  in 
intelligence;  but,  as  long  as  it  is  persisted  in,  our 
readers  can  assist  as  by  taking  care  that  the  advertiser  to 
whom  they  write  shall  hear  of  The  Photo-Miniaturb. 

("7) 
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THE   J.  C.  MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

announce  that 

"Etching  Matte" 

will  now  be  manufactured  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Dr. 
Millen,  the  inventor  of  this  pro- 
cess. This  guarantees  an  article 
of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
paper  is  offered  to  the  photo- 
graphic public  with  full  assurance 
that  it  will  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

ETCHING  MATTE  is  a  pure 
Platinum  Paper  which  requires 
nothing  but  cold  water  for  its 
perfect  development. 

Full  Literature,  Price  List,  and 
Sample  Print  on  request. 

THE   J.   C.    MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 
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Despite  Ihe  fact  that  a  ^ood  view-finder  is  half  the 
battle  in  hand-camera  work,  the  finder  supplied  with 
the  average  hand-camera  is  something  about  which  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  without  an  inclination  to  profanity. 
We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  the  Seemore 
Finder^  announced  on  another  page  by  Mr.  Chas.  H. 
Loeber.  The  Seemore  has  so  many  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  view-finder  that  it  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated, and  Mr.  Loeber  offers  to  supply  it,  hy  mail, 
on  the  basis  of  "your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.*' 
Get  a  Seemore^  and  be  happy. 

Camera  Craft  is  an  attractive  photographic  monthly 
lately  established  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  issue  last 
received,  No.  3,  contains  a  valuable  article  on  **  How  to 
Test  and  Select  a  High-Grade  Ltni"  by  Ernst  Gund- 
lach,  with  other  interesting  features  and  illustrations. 
The  journal  is  one  of  which  our  western  co-workers 
may  be  justly  proud,  and  deserves  success.  Camera 
Craft  Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco.,  Calif.  15  cents 
per  copy. 

We  have  recently  had  rn  opportunity  of  giving  prac- 
tical test  to  the  Ceferiias  developing  powders  announced 
by  the  Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Pniiadelphia,  and  find 
them  an  excellent  article.  The  combination  of  metol 
and  hydrokinone  is  one  which  has  long  commended 
itself  as  making  a  peculiarly  efficient  developer  for 
plates  or  papers,  and  the  Celeritas  mixture  gives 
evidence  of  careful  preparation.  Our  tests  were  made 
with  street  views  in  which  the  shadows  were  perhaps  a 
little  under-timed,  but  by  the  help  of  Celeritas  we 
managed  to  get  satisfactory  detail  and  harmonious 
contrasts. 

Replying  to  a  corresp)ondent,  we  majr  say  that  the 
most  complete  list  of  current  photographic  competitions 
readily  accessible  is  that  given  in  each  issue  of  our 
contemporary,  The  Photographic  Times,  of  New  York. 
From  the  record  given  in  the  July  numt>er,  it  appears 
that  over  $1,500  in  cash  is  at  present  offered  for  photo- 
graphs in  various  competitions. 

The  J.  C.  Millen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Denver,  an- 
nounce that  hereafter  the  manufacture  of  their  Etching 
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MaiU  will  be  under  the  personal  supeivision  of  Dr.  J. 
C.  Millen.  This  is  equivalent  to  saymg  that  the  quality 
of  Etching  Matte  will  be  maintained  at  the  same  hign 
standard  which  distinguishes  all  Dr.  Milieu's  specialties, 
and  ensures  for  it,  we  trust,  the  same  measure  of  popu- 
larity. Etching  Matte  is  a  pure  platinum  paper  which 
requires  nothing  but  cold  water  for  its  development, 
and,  in  our  hands,  yields  prints  of  great  beauty  of  tone 
and  effect.  A  booklet  and  sample  print  on  Etching 
Matte  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  manufacturers. 

Among  the  awards  offered  for  competition  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  Ohio-Michigan  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  August  21-23, 
next,  is  a  prize  of  $50  in  gold  in  the  open  ctass. 
This  class  is  open  to  photographers  everywhere,  and 
two  pictures  are  required,  with  no  restrictions  as  to 
subject  or  size  of  pictures.  The  second  prize  is  a  gold 
medal ;  the  third,  a  silver  medal.  Competing  pictures 
must  be  delivered  by  August  18.  Full  particulars  may 
be  had  from  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Bowersox,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  very  complete  set  of  supplementary  lenses  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  Mr.  U.  Nehring,  16  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  under  the  name  of  Nehrin^'s  AMH- 
chromatic  Ampliscopes,  With  these  it  is  claimed  that 
the  amateur  can  obtain  more  than  a  hundred  different 
lens  combinations,  which  can  be  used  with  the  ordinary 
folding  camera.  The  set  is  apparently  composed  of 
seven  elements,  with  an  adapter,  duplicator,  focusing 
glass  and  si>ecial  tube  for  tele-photography.  Mr. 
Nehring  has  issued  a  little  pamphlet  giving  clear  in- 
structions in  the  use  of  these  lenses  for  making  the 
desired  combinations,  and  those  interested  should  write 
for  a  copy. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  asks  us  to  make  known  to 
readers  who  intend  visiting  the  Paris  ExpoMtion  that 
the  Eastman  Kodak  exhibit  is  situated  in  Jie  Palace  of 
Education,  Champs  de  Mars,  near  to  the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  the  Avenue  de  Suffren,  ground  floor  U.  S.  Section, 
Group  iii,  Class  xii. 

<«^ 

The  July  number  of  Anthonys  Photographic  Bulletin 
offers  a  more  than  usually  interesting  selection  of  good 
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readit^  matter.  The  articles  include  "Making  a  Strip 
Negative"  for  various  test  purposes;  ** Toning  with 
Ferricyanides,"  a  translation  ot  Valenta's  report  on 
"Phosphate  of  Silver  Printing  Paper;"  "Hints  on  Mount- 
ing and  Framing;"  and  an  editorial  protest  against 
"Fuzzitypes,"  a  portion  of  which  we  quote : 

"There  is  noticeable  in  the  work  exhibited  by  the 
various  amateur  photographic  organizations  and  else- 
where, during  the  past  year,  a  growing  tendency  to  get 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  what  most  people  of  intelli- 
gence have  always  believed  to  be  the  best  and  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  photography,  and  an  increasing^ 
efFort  on  the  part  of  many,  some  o!  whom  have  done 
good  work  in  the  past,  to  pass  of!  as  good  photography 
examples  that,  in  their  own  earlier  days  of  experimentmg, 
would,  without  hesitation,  have  been  consigned  to  the 
ash  barrel.  If  this  movement  were  to  be  taken  seriously, 
it  might  be  viewed  with  some  concern,  but  when  its  devo- 
tees go  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  so-called  portrait 
(full-tace),  in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
eyes  of  the  sitter  were  opened  or  closed  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  homoeopathic 
treatment  will  shortly  prove  effective,  and  that  a  little 
more  of  the  same  kind  will  work  a  permanent  cure.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  far  enough 
in  this  direction  and  that  it  will  shortly  begin  its  return 
to  a  normal  condition  of  things,  under  which  portraits  of 
people  possessing  the  customary  organs  of  sight,  smell 
and  hearing  may  be  made  to  show  these  features  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  not  as  they  may 
seem  to  appear  to  a  disordered  mind,  seeking  the  gro- 
tesque in  Nature." 

Speaking  of  the  Bulletin  reminds  us  that  its  wide- 
awake editor,  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  deserves  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  many  excellent  translations  he  gives  from 
articles  of  interest  published  in  the  German  and  Austrian 
journals.  But  for  his  foresight  in  devoting  a  portion  of 
the  Bulletin^  month  after  month,  to  these  translations, 
the  American  photographer  would  be  almost  wholly 
without  knowledge  of  what  Continental  workers  are 
doing  and  saying. 

«^ 

Negative  Notes  is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  published 
for  free  distribution  by  the  Wagner  Exposure  Scale  om- 
pany,  1107  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  It  ofTers  some 
common-sense  advice  bearing  upon  exposures  under 
varying  conditions,  together  with  the  developing  formulae 
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issued  by  American  dry-plate  mantifacturers,  and  is  worth 
the  postal  required  to  secure  a  copy. 

A  school  o!  photographic  instruction  and  experiment 
has  been  founded  at  Munich  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bavarian  government  with  the  Association  of  Photo«[- 
raphers  of  South  Germany.  The  course  of  studies  is  cu- 
rected  by  G.  H.  Emmerich,  the  editor  of  All^etneinen 
Photographen  Zeiiung  and  seven  assistants,  and  requires 
a  residence  of  two  years  for  its  completion.  The  school 
opens  October  i,  and  the  terms  are  stated  to  be  80  marks 
per  session  during  the  first  and  second  periods,  with  zoo 
marks  each  for  the  third  and  fourth  periods. 

Bulb  and  Button  is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  magazine 
devoted  to  the  amateur  photographer,  published  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  A  special  feature  is  the  Department  of  Crit- 
icism conducted  oy  Mr.  Tames  F.  Ryder,  and  the  journal 
is  announced  to  be  the  omdal  organ  of  the  Ohio  Amateur 
Photographers'  Association  and  other  Middle  States'  so- 
cieties. Bulb  and  Button  Publishing  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.    Price  |i,  yearly. 

Among  the  manv  photographic  specialties  and  conve- 
niences on  **the  other  side,"  which  could  with  profit  be 
introduced  to  the  American  amateur,  the  Tabloid  prep- 
arations of  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  are  a  noticeable 
example.  These  Tabloids  are  popular  because  of  their 
excellence  and  convenience,  offering  the  purest  materials, 
carefully  compounded  for  specific  purposes,  and  ready 
for  use  by  simple  solution  in  water.  Cannot  some  enter- 
prising importer  or  manufacturer  make  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  place  either  English  Tabloids  or  an  Ameri- 
can make  on  this  market  ? 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Ben  J.  Apple,  president  of 
the  Savannah  (Ga. )  Camera  Club,  a  copy  of  tne  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  of  this  flourishing  organization,  which 
has  our  good  wishes  for  its  continued  growth  and 
success. 

<«^ 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Loeber,  12  East  I7th  St.,  New  York, 
sends  a  copy  of  the  revised  edition  ot  his  price-list  This 
is  one  of  the  handiest  dealer's  lists  issued  and  is  as  satis- 
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factory  in  its  prices  as  in  other  details.  We  note  that  Mr. 
Loeber  carries  an  unusually  large  assortment  of  Kodtik 
^ools  and  Cartridge  Films^  including  those  required  for 
the  new  Kodak  Panoraniy  also  that  the  prices  given  for 
W.  &  C.  Platinotype  Papers  include  the  cost  of  mailing. 
The  separate  discount  sheet  covering  dry  pb.tes  offers 
the  purchaser  concessions  on  his  purchases  varying  from 
15%  to  45%  from  list-prices. 

We  suppose  that  a  majority  of  our  readers  see  the 
Photo- Era  (Boston)  with  fair  regularity  as  published, 
but  for  the  oenefit  of  those  who  do  not  we  give  a  few 
of  the  more  attractive  features  in  recent  numbers. 
"Summer  Work  at  the  Seashore,"  by  Chester  F.  Stiles ; 
"Piazza  Portraiture"  (illustrated);  **A  Camera  Trip  to 
the  Old  Dominion"  (illustrated),  in  tiie  July  numoer. 
**C.  Yamall  Abbott,"  an  illustrated  appreciation,  by 
Osborne  I.  Ycllott ;  "  Portraiture  by  Flash-light,  by  D.  F. 
Gay  (illustrated);  "Chats  on  Higher  Ideals,"  by  Ed w. 
W.  Newcomb,  in  the  June  number.  An  illustrated 
paper  on  "Mrs.  Kasebier's  Work,"  by  R.  S.  Cram; 
"  Harvard  University  Observatory; "  and  a  review  of  the 
pictures  shown  at  the  recent  Chicago  Salon,  in  the  May 
number.  The  prose-poems  with  which  Mr.  Cummings 
prefaces  his  eaitorial  columns  are  as  seasonable  as 
ever,  and  as  readable ;  and  the  illustrations  throughout 
the  journal  show  steady  improvement  in  their  selection 
and  reproduction. 

<«^ 

^ne  special  summer  number  of  the  Amateur  Photogra- 
pher (London)  is  particularly  happy  in  its  illustrations. 
These  include  several  charmingly  decorative  studies  of 
leaves  and  flowers  by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  some 
clever  examples  of  portraiture  at  home,  and  two  or  three 
new  pictures  by  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson,  of  whose  work 
we  have  seen  too  little  of  late. 

Amon^  the  many  interesting  photographs  of  the  recent 
solar  eclipse  received,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  set  of 
five  records  of  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  made  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  by  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland.  These  were 
made  with  a  lens  of  21-inch  focal  length,  on  Cramer 
Isochromaiic  plates,  backed  with  the  backing  given  on 
page  27  of  The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  13.  The  ex- 
posures ranged  all  the  way  from  1^  of  a  second  with 
/jo  to  X  of  a  second  withy/7.5.  Judging  by  the  prints,  all 
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the  negatives  were  over-exposed,  one  showing  perfect 
reversal. 

During  an  informal  discussion  of  the  eclipse  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  Mr.  John  Carfoutt 
said  that  he  had  made  special  plates  for  several  astron- 
omers, including  some  ^  inch  thick  "  B"  emulsion,  and 
others  double-  and  triple-coated  and  backed.  He  had 
developed  some  of  the  plates  and  found  that  the  *'A** 
double-coated  produced  the  best  results.  The  best  de- 
veloper was  metol-hydroquinone  or  metol  alone,  very 
much  diluted. 

Mr.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  who  showed  several  fine  views 
made  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  path  of  totality,  used  a 
17-inch  lens  on  4  X  ^  plates,  and  afterwards  made  some 
very  satisfactory  enlargements,  showing  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  the  corona.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Tatnall  em- 
ployed an  objective  of  24-inch  focus  and  iM-inch  aperture. 
He  found  that  there  was  no  apparent  difference  between 
the  plates  made  with  one  second  and  one-half  second 
exposure. 

Samuel  Sartain  showed  a  print  from  an  en^ving^ 
made  by  him  from  a  negative  of  the  total  echpse,  at 
Burlington,  Iowa,  on  a\ugust  7,  t86o.  The  negative  was 
made  on  wet  collodion  by  John  CarSutt. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  for  pointers  concerning 
photography  in  European  countries,  a  matter  about 
which  only  those  who  have  had  experience  can  properly 
advise.  An  illustrated  paper  on  ''Photographing  in 
Switzerland,"  with  manV  details  of  interest  to  the 
tourist,  by  Mr.  Edmuna  J.  Spitta,  may  be  seen  in 
Photography,  June  28th. 

A  practical  contrivance  for  developing  roll  films  (and 
drying  them)  in  the  roll,  without  cutting  or  the  finger- 
ing inevitable  in  separate  development,  has  been  placed 
on  the  English  market  at  a  moderate  cost  If  such  a 
convenience  were  introduced  here,  it  would  speedily  be- 
come popular  among  the  thousands  of  amateurs  using: 
roll  films  exclusively  in  their  work. 

<«^ 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  John  Bartlett  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  recommended  to  refix  the  nega- 
tive which  has  been  reduced  with  ammonium  persul- 
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phate,  but  where  intensification  follows  reduction, 
g[reater  strength  and  briliiancv  can  be  seaired  by  omit- 
ting both  the  sulphite  of  soda  and  the  hvpo  bath,  and 
by  intensifying  with  mercuric  chloride,  following  this  by 
blackening  the  bleached  image  with  sodium  sulphite. 
The  reduced  silver,  he  said,  forms  a  s^ood  substratum 
for  the  deposit  of  mercury,  and  he  haa  by  this  method 
secured  excellent  printing  qualities  in  negatives  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  worthless.  He  advised  that 
the  intensification  should  be  done  in  subdued  light,  as 
strong  light  acts  injuriously  upon  the  image  reduced  by 
ammonium  persulphate. 

<«^ 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Keiley,^  -Writinfi;  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Philaaelphia,  Miss  Eva  L. 
Watson  says :  **The  persistence  with  which  some  mis- 
taken ideas  relating  to  the  *  Keiley  Method  of  Glycerine 
Development'  have  been  repeated,  make  it  necessary 
that  some  effort  be  made  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter.  Apparently  there  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
a  few  people  who  are  thinking  that  'brush  develop- 
ment' means  'glycerine  development,'  and  that  lav, 
Keiley  has  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  use  glycerine  as  a 
retarder.  Mr.  Hinton  some  time  ago  published  in  his 
book  on  Ptatinofype  Printing  some  details  of  a  process 
of  brush  development  introduced  by  Mr.  Willis  at  the 
London  Camera  Club.  The  method  employed  by  Mr. 
Keiley  differs  materially,  and  is  not  quite  as  recent  as 
his  generous  public  demonstrations  have  been.  When 
his  first  prints  were  shown  in  public,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  experienced  workers  who  were  frank  enough  to 
acknowleage  that  the  means  of  obtaining  such  results 
were  unknown  to  them. 

"Mr.  Yellott  in  a  recent  article  (Photo-Era,  June, 
1900)  made  the  mistake  of  claiming  originality  in  these 
experiments  for  another  man  whose  work  is  too  strong 
and  orig;inal  to  need  the  backing  of  unfounded  recom- 
mendations. Mr.  C.  Yamall  Abbott,  at  the  private 
view  of  the  Photographic  Salon  of  '99,  asked  for  an  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Keiley,  saying  as  he  met  him,  'I 
believe  ^ou  are  the  originator  of  the  glycerine  method 
of  manipulating  prints.'  I  am  sure  a  sincere  man  will 
not  object  to  being  quoted  and  thus  readily  righting  a 
mistake  which  must  be  annoying,  in  that  it  places  him 
in  a  false  position. 

"It  might  be  said  just  here  that  a  'Vignette  in 
Platinum,'  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  is  the  first  print  on 
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record  showing  the  use  of  the  two  colors  in  develop- 
ment. [First  exhibited,  we  believe,  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  K.  P.  S.,  London,  1899,  and  there  awarded  a 
medal.— Editor  P-M.] 

*' Another  theme  which  has  been  harped  on  are 
some  words  of  Mr.  Keiiey's,  expressing  a  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  big  and  uncompromising  spirit  m 
which  the  Chicago  Salon  Committee  treated  the  cause 
— realizing  so  fully  the  impK)rtance  of  this  new  move- 
ment and  making  a  record  in  its  progress.  The  Salon 
Committee  is  not  likely  to  misconstrue  anything  said  in 
*The  Foreword*  printed  in  the  Exhibition  Catalogue 
into  an  expression  of  egotism  or  patronage.      *     * 

"The  recent  exhibition  of  Mr.  Keiley*s  work  on  the 
Club  walls  gave  a  fair  opportunity  to  discover  some- 
thing of  his  purpose  and  liis  range  of  subjects.  They 
are  the  expressions  of  a  strong  personality,  mostly 
showing  great  simplicity  and  much  feeline.  The  interest 
is  always  concentrated,  and  if  occasionally  the  motive 
seems  somewhat  vague,  it  is  possible  that  it  is  not 
studied  with  such  responsiveness  as  a  subtle  expression 
requires.  When  a  fault  in  drawing  is  very  evident  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  able  to  detect 
it,  and  not  fancy  the  artist  is  blind  to  it.  It  requires 
much  schooling  to  draw  perfectly,  and  many  great 
painters  never  succeeded  in  doing  it.  There  seems  to 
be  much  disagreement  as  to  the  le^timacy  of  his 
work,  but  its  value  grows  with  association.*' 

We  republish  this  tribute  from  Miss  Watson  with 
much  pleasure.  Mr.  Keiley  has  done  much  remarkably 
strong  work  both  in  ana  for  the  advancement  of 
American  photography,  for  which  he  deserves  all  pos- 
sible credit  At  the  same  time  we  may  iidd  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  us,  in  reading^  Mr.  Yellott's  article  in 
Photo-Era^  that  he  claimed  priority  in  glycerine  develop- 
ment for  Mr.  Abbott,  but  rather  that  he  desired  it  to  be 
understood  that  Mr.  Abbott  was  working  along  original 
lines  in  that  department  contemporaneously  with  Messrs. 
Keiley  and  Sdeglitz. 

<«^ 

M.  Demachy*s  account  of  the  American  photographic 
display  (or  the  lack  of  it)  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  will 
doubtless  be  interesting  to  our  readers  as  supplementing 
the  report  given  on  page  94  of  our  last  number.  We  ex- 
tract from  the  excellent  report  given  by  M.  Demachy  in 
the  London  Amateur  Photographer : 

"The  Americans  are  disappointing,  the   New  York 
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Camera  Club,  followed  by  the  most  distinguished  pie- 
tonal  photographers  of  the  United  Suites,  having  decided 
to  boycott  the  French  Exhibition  on  account  of  the  actual 
regulations,  which  do  not  allow  of  photographs  being 
exhibited  in  the  Fine  Arts  Palace,  exclusively  devoted  to 
modern  and  retrospective  paintine,  engraving,  drawing, 
and  sculpture.  We  are  the  very  first  to  regret  this  deci- 
sion, which  deprives  us  of  the  profitable  study  of  many 
remarkable  works,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  trans- Atlantic 
colleagues  will  experience  a  similar  feeling  of  regret  when 
they  will  have  visited  the  English  representative  collec- 
tion, the  Vienna  Camera  Club,  and  the  Photo  Club  exhi- 
bitions; also  when  they  will  have  passed  through  the 
galleries  of  the  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  and  appre- 
ciated the  masterpieces  of  art  it  contains.  For  I  am 
afraid  that  the  very  best  of  pictorial  photographs  would 
have  made  a  very  poor  show  indeed  in  such  august  com- 
pany, and  that  after  several  miles  of  such  paintings  no- 
body would  have  stopped  to  look  at  them.  This  is  not 
persona]  to  American  photo^phy,  of  course ;  our  pho- 
tographs, in  the  same  conditions,  would  have  had  pre- 
ciselv  the  same  fate. 

"And,  from  another  point  of  view,  that  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public,  who,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
it,  is  absolutely  ignorant  as  a  whole  of  the  pictorial  move- 
ment of  photography,  is  it  not  wiser  to  show  our  actual 
attempts  and  experiments  side  by  side  with  the  old-style 
photograph  and  let  the  public  compare,  than  to  force  our- 
selves upon  its  vision  when  it  has  been  saturated  with 
colour  and  to  ask  for  its  impartial  verdict  when  it  has 
feasted  its  eyes  on  the  masterpieces  of  the  very  first 
artists  of  the  whole  world  ? 

"The  result  of  this  decision  is  that  America  is  repre- 
sented by  Baker's  Art  Gallery— ^enre  pictures,  painted 
backgrounds  and  sentimental  posing,  with  such  Christmas 
number  titles  as  *The  Old,  Old  Story,'  'The  Song  of 
the  Kettle.*  etc.;  by  the  pretty  and  over-retouched  mod- 
els of  Steiickel,  and  the  enlarged  snap-shots  of  the  East- 
man Company.  Also  bv  some  extraordinary  photos  of 
crowded  auditoriums,  all  the  fibres  on  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  picture  being  distorted  in  a  hideous  gutta  percha 
fashion  by  the  badly  corrected  lens.  Still,  there  are  two 
small  oval  portraits  by  W.  N.  Brenner,  of  Cincinnati,  that 
have  escaped  the  Draconian  rules  of  the  American  clubs. 
They  are  quite  charming." 

Well  done,  Mr.  Brenner !  To  be  thus  singled  out  for 
praise  by  so  skilful  a  portraitist  as  M.  Demachy  is  en- 
couragement indeed. 
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Some  days  ago  we  enjoyed  a  few  minutes'  chat  with 
Mr.  Herbert  Ward,  formerly  connected  with  Messrs. 
Wellington  &  Ward,  of  Elstree,  England.  Mr.  Ward  is 
visiting  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  search  of  rest 
and  a  change  of  scene,  and  gave  a  cheerful  account  of  the 
condition  of  photographic  trade  in  Britain.  Messrs.  Wel- 
lington &  Ward,  who  have  made  for  themselves  a  prosr- 
perous  business  in  photo^phic  printing  papers,  have 
recently  introduced  negative  paper  films  in  spools,  for 
daylight  changing  and  roll-holaers,  as  well  as  in  cut  sizes. 
The  new  films  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  convenient  in 
manipulation,  and  to  yield  negatives  of  very  desirable 
quality. 

A  correspondent  points  out  that  American  photo- 
graphic journals  seem  to  wholly  neglect  the  many  valu- 
able technical  papers  appearing  in  the  German  and 
Austrian  i>eriodicals  devoted  to  photography.  The  com- 
plaint is,  in  a  sense,  reasonable,  but  expenence  tells  us 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  a  translator  capable  of 
the  task  oi  handling  the  German  exchanges  except  at 
an  exorbitant  fi^re.  We  may  mention,  however,  that 
Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  the  editor  of  Anthonys  Photographic 
Bulletin^  usually  presents  in  his  paper  careful  digests  of 
the  more  important  foreign  articles  bearing  on  photo- 
graphic practice.  In  this  department  the  Bulletin  easily 
excels  its  contemporaries. 

A  novelty  in  the  way  of  color-screens  has  recently  been 
patented  in  England.  This  consists  of  two  circular  pieces 
of  glass,  coatea  with  thin  films  of  collodion  or  gelatine, 
one  film  being  stained  red,  the  other  yellow.  The  two 
disks  are  cemented  together,  and  are  intended  to  t)e  used 
near  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens.  The  yellow  disk  has  a 
small  opening  at  its  center,  and  the  red  disk  has  a  larger 
circular  opening.  This  is  said  to  •*  allow  a  certain  amount 
of  white  light  and  of  green  light  to  pass  through  the 
screen  and  act  upon  the  plate. '^ 
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BROMIDE    PRINTING    AND 
ENLARGING. 

What  is  bromide  paper?  It  is  simply  paper  coated 
with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  emulsion,  similar  to  that 
which,  when  coated  on  glass  or  other  transparent  sup- 
I)ort,  forms  the  familiar  dry-plate  or  film  used  in  ne^- 
tive-making.  The  emulsion  used  in  making  bromide 
paper^  however,  is  less  rapid  (less  sensitive)  than  that 
used  m  the  manufacture  of  plates  or  films  of  ordinary 
rapidity  ;  hence  bromide  paper  may  be  manipulated  with 
more  abundant  light  than  would  be  safe  with  plates.  It 
is  used  for  making  prints  by  contact  with  a  negative  in 
the  ordinary  printing  frame,  and  as  the  simplest  means 
for  obtaining  enlarged  prints  from  small  negatives. 
Sometimes  bromide  paper  is  spoken  of  as  a  development 
paper,  because  the  picture-image  does  not  print  out  dur- 
mg  exposure,  but  requires  to  be  developed,  as  in  nega- 
tive-making. The  preparation  of  the  paper  is  beyond 
the  skill  and  equipment  of  the  average  photographer,  but 
it  may  be  readily  obtained  from  desuers  in  photographic 
supphes. 

As  a  commercial  article,  bromide  paper  falls  into  two 
classes :  first,  the  bromide  paper  introduced  soon  after 
tiie  advent  ot  the  dry-plate,  which  requires  a  dark-room 
for  its  manipulation ;  and,  second,  the  slower  (less  rapid) 
varieties,  commonly  called  gaslight  papers,  such  as  Ve- 
loxy  DekkOy  VincOy  Cyko,  etc.,  which  are  so  feebly 
sensitive  that  they  may  be  handled,  carefully,  in  weak 
daylight  or  artificial  light.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  papers  of  these  two  classes  is  .in  their  rapidity  or 
sensitiveness;  but  there  are  other  points  of  difference 
which  prevent  us  from  considering  both  classes  at  the 
same  time.  The  manipulation  of  the  **  gaslight "  papers, 
however,  was  briefly  dealt  with  in  The  Photo-Minia- 
TURB,  No.  8 :    Photography  at  Home^  and  may,  for  the 
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present,  be  left  out  of  consideration.  In  these  pages  we 
will  use  the  words  bromide  paper  to  cover  the  older  and 
more  rai)id  varieties,  well  known  and  much  used  by 
commercial  workers  here  and  popular  among  British 
amateur  photographers,  but  whicn  is  Uttie  known  or  ap- 
preciated by  American  amateurs. 

Some  Uses  and .  "^  ^^  ^^  oractical  advantages  of 
Advante^eii  "^o"^^®  paper  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  ren- 
AQvantages.  ^^^  ^^  photographer  independent  of 
daylight  and  weather  as  far  as  making  prints  is  con- 
cerned. It  has  excellent  *' keeping"  qualities,  i.  e.,  it 
does  not  spoil  or  deteriorate  as  readily  as  other  printing 
papers,  even  when  stored  without  special  care  or  precau- 
tion. Its  manipulation  is  extremely  simple,  and  closely 
resembles  the  development  of  a  negative.  It  does  not 
require  a  special  sort  of  negative,  but  is  adapted  to  give 
eood  prints  from  negatives  widely  different  in  qusSity, 
It  is  obtainable  in  any  desired  size,  and  with  a  great  vari- 
ety of  surfaces,  from  extreme  jg^loss  to  that  of  rough 
drawing  paper.  It  offers  great  Eititude  in  exposure  and 
development,  and  yields,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  nov- 
ice, a  greater  percentage  of  good  prints  than  any  other 
printinfi^  paper  in  the  market  It  offers  a  range  of  tone 
from  deepest  black  to  the  most  delicate  of  pTatinotype 
grays,  which  may  be  modified  to  give  a  fair  variety  of 
color  effects  where  this  is  desirable.  It  affords  a  simple 
means  of  making  enlargements  without  the  necessity  of 
an  enlaiged  n^;ative.  It  gives  us  a  ready  means  of  pro- 
ducing many  prints  in  a  very  short  time,  or.  if  desired, 
we  may  make  a  proof  or  enlargement  from  the  negative 
fresh  from  the  washing  tray.  And,  finally,  if  we  do  our 
work,  faithfully  and  well,  it  will  ^ve  us  permanent  prints. 
The  bromide  papers  available  in  this  country  at  present 
are  confined  to  those  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany and  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company.  Better  papers 
could  not  be  desired.  In  England  tne  worker  has  a 
wider  variety  of  brands  to  choose  from.  Among  them 
the  papers  made  by  Wellington  &  Ward,  Elliott  &  Son, 
and  Kodak  Ltd.  may  be  mentioned  as  equally  desirable. 
Broadly  speaking,  all  bromide  papers  are  made  in  a  few 
well-defined  varieties ;  in  considering  the  manipulation 
of  the  papers  made  by  a  sing^le  firm,  therefore,  we  prac- 
tically cover  all  the  papers  in  the  market  As  a  matter 
of  convenience,  then,  we  will  glance  over  the  different 
varieties  of  bromide  paper  available,  as  represented  by 
the  Eastman  papers,  with  the  understanding  that  what 
is  said  of  any  one  variety  is  generally  applicable  to  pa- 
pers of  the  same  sort  put  out  by  other  manufacturers. 
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Dilftfeiit  First,  we  have  the  Standard  or  ordinary 

VMadM  bromide  paper  made  for  general  use. 
vaneaev.  ^j^  comes  in  three  different  weights : 
A^  a  thin  paper  with  smooth  surfeice,  useful  where  detail 
is  desirable  \  By  a  heavier  paper  with  smooth  surface, 
for  large  prmts  or  for  illustration  purposes ;  and  Q  a 
still  heavier  paper  with  a  rough  surface  for  broad 
efiFects  and  pnnts  of  large  size.  Each  of  these  varieties 
may  be  had  in  two  grades,  according  to  the  n^ative  in 
hand  or  the  effect  desired  in  the  prmt,  viz. :  hard^  for 
use  with  soft  negatives  where  we  desire  to  get  vigor  or 
contrast  in  the  print,  and  soft^  for  use  with  hard  ne|g:a- 
tives  where  softness  of  effect  is  desired  in  the  pnnt. 
For  general  use  the  soft  grade  is  preferable,  although 
it  is  advisable  to  have  a  supply  ot  the  hard  paper  at 
hand  as  useful  in  certain  classes  of  work.  Tne  tones 
obtainable  on  the  Standard  paper  range  to  pure  black, 
and  are  acceptable  for  ordinary  purposes.  For  pictorial 
work  or  special  effects  other  papers  are  preferable. 

PtaHno- Bromide  paper  gives  delicate  platinotype 
tones,  and  where  negative,  paper  and  manipulation  are 
in  harmony,  the  prints  obtamed  on  this  paper  will  be 
indistinguishable  from  good  platinotypes  in  quality  and 
attractiveness.  This  paper  comes  in  two  weights, 
Ptatino  Ay  a  thin  paper  suitable  for  small  prints,  and 
having  a  smooth  surface  useful  for  detail-giving ;  and 
Ptatino  B,  a  heavy  paper  with  rough  surface,  peculiarly 
suited  for  large  contact  prints  or  enlargements.  Both 
varieties  are  obtainable  m  hard  or  soft  grades,  char- 
acterized as  above. 

Royal  Bromide  is  a  capital  paper  in  its  proper  place, 
i.  e.,  for  prints  not  smaller  than  8x10  inches,  and 
then  only  when  breadth  of  effect  is  desired  in  the 
picture.  It  is  a  very  heavy  cream-colored  paper,  rough 
m  texture,  and  giving  black  tones  by  development^  but 
designed  to  give  sepia  or  brown  tones  on  a  tmted 
ground  by  subsequent  toning  with  a  bath  of  hypo  and 
alum.  Tnis  paper,  also,  may  be  had  in  two  grades  for 
hard  or  soft  effects;  it  is  further  adapted  lor  being 
printed  on  trough  silk  or  boltinc:  cloth^  this  modifica- 
tion adding  to  the  effect  of  breadth  ordinarily  given  by 
the  paper  itself.  I  have  seen  prints  on  this  paper  which 
were  altogether  pleasing,  but  subject  and  negative 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  its  use.  The  What- 
man Bromide  (English)  is  a  similar  paper.  In  addition 
to  these  varieties  there  are  obtainable  several  *'  enamel " 
bromide  papers,  some  of  which  have  a  highly  glazed 
surface  possibly  useful   in  certain   branches   of   comr 
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merdal  work;  others  have  a  ''matte-enamel"  or  e»- 
shell  surface  which,  with  carehil  manipulation,  yi^ 
most  desirable  prints  with  pleasing  detail  and  softness. 
Chooalitf  ^  *  suggestion  to  the  reader  desiring 
aoJcCdPimM  ^  ^^®  **  hand  a  stock  of  bromide 
opeciai  rapera.  papers,  I  would  advise  Fiaiino  A^  or  a 
similar  s(^t  paper  for  prints  imder  5x7  inches;  Matte- 
Enamel  (or  soft  effects,  or  a  similar  paper,  as  an  alter- 
native \  Piatino  C  and  Royal  Bromide  for  soft  effects, 
or  sinular  papers,  for  prints  8x  10  inches  or  larger,  and 
for  enlargements.  To  these  might  be  added  a  packa^ 
of  Standard  B^  and  another  of  one  of  the  above  vane- 
ties  for  hard  effects,  to  complete  a  supply  for  general 
purposes.  The  beg[inner,  however,  will  do  well  to 
avoid  the  indiscriminate  use  of  several  varieties  of 
paper.  It  is  better  to  select  that  variety  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  general  character  of  one's  negatives  and 
work,  and  to  master  that  before  changing  to  another. 
It  is  true  that  an  expert  can  get  more  good  prints  on 
bromide  paper,  from  a  given  number  of  bad  negatives, 
than  another  expert  can  get  with  the  same  negatives 
and  any  other  pnnting  paper ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  for 
the  best  results  on  bromide  paper  the  variety  of  paper 
used  should  be  suitable  for  the  negative.  It  wul  be 
found,  however,  that  this  word  "suitable"  covers,  in 
bromide  printing,  a  much  wider  range  than  is  offered  by 
many  printing  papers.  In  fact  there  are  only  two  sorts 
of  negatives  wnich  will  not  yield  desirable  prints  on 
bromide  paper :  first,  an  exceedingly  weak,  thin  nega- 
tive lackmg  in  contrast  and  altogether  flat ;  and  second, 
a  very  dense  negative  in  which  the  contrasts  are  hope- 
lessly emphatic.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  it  may 
be  possible  to  modify  the  negative  and  so  get  present- 
able prints. 

A  Siiitehl«  '^®  \dsa\  negative  for  contact  printing 
^  ~2«I  ^^  bromide  paper  is  one  without  exces- 
neganve.  ^j^^  contrasts  on  the  one  hand,  and  with- 
out excessive  flatness  on  the  other.  A  moderately  strong 
negative,  such  as  will  require  from  three  to  five  minutes 
in  the  simlight  with  a  pnnt-out  paper,  fairly  describes  it. 
In  other  words,  the  negative  should  be  fully  exposed  and 
so  developed  tiiat  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  density  in  the 
shadows.  I  have  never  been  able,  with  bromide  paper, 
to  get  the  detail  in  the  shadows  ot  imder-exposed  nega- 
tives, such  as  we  see  in  a  good  print  made  on  glossy 
print-out  paper.    For  this  reason  the  use  of  bromide 

Sapers  with  under-exposed  negatives  is  not  advisable, 
ut  there  are  a  great  many  negatives  which,  while  unsuit- 
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able  as  they  cx>me  from  the  drying  rack,  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  process  by  slight  modifications.  A  vety 
dense  negative,  for  instance,  may  be  reduced  eidier  with 
the  ferricjranide  of  potash  or  persulphate  of  ammonia 
reducer;  and  a  thin  negative  with  proper  graduations 
can  frequently  be  intensified  to  advantage  in  the  print. 
While,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  great  latitude  in  the 
matter  of  the  negative,  this  latitude  should  only  be 
availed  of  when  nec^saiy.  Local  reduction  or  intensi- 
fication of  the  negative  is  seldom  necessary,  as  better 
results  can  usually  be  obtained  with  bromiae  paper  by 
dodging  in  the  pnnting. 

.  p  Thus  far  we  have  eained  a  general  un- 

pV^^  J  derstanding  of  the  different  papers  and 
Knncipiet.  ^^  characteristics  desirable  in  negatives. 
Before  we  take  up  the  actual  manipulation  of  bromide 
paper  there  are  a  few  elementsu^  principles  bearing  on 
the  important  detail  of  illumination  which  we  must 
master.  These  may  necessitate  a  little  thinking,  but  a 
practical  grasp  of  them  will  make  our  after-work  much 
easier,  and  ensure  that  fairly  good  prints  from  poor 
negatives  will  be  the  rule  instead  of  uie  exception. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  often  read 
Hlumination.  that  a  strong  light  overcomes  contrasts 
while  a  weak  light  increases  them.  Yet 
how  many  of  us  realize  when  we  come  to  make  prints  by 
any  process  exacdy  what  this  means ;  in  other  words, 
how  many  of  us  apply  the  rule  in  everyday  practice? 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  what  is  meant  oy  the  rule  if 
we  will  take  an  ordinary  negative,  such  as  a  landscape 
with  clear  sky,  and  hold  it  first  six  inches  from  a  gas- 
flame  and  then  six  feet  It  will  be  found  in  the  first  case 
that  the  sky  portion  is  translucent  while  the  clear  glass 
will,  of  course,  be  clear ;  in  the  second  the  sky  will  be 
opaque  and  the  clear  glass  still  clear.  The  contrasts 
have  been  rendered  greater  by  removing  the  neg;ative 
further  from  the  light-source.  As  this  is  true  in  the 
extreme  case  given,  so  it  is  true  in  a  smaller  degree 
where  the  distances  are  only  slightly  varied,  as  well  as 
where  we  deal  with  the  graded  portions  of  the  negative 
instead  of  with  only  clear  elass  and  he  densest  portions. 
It  is  this  fact  that  we  utilize  in  bromide  printmg ;  and 
it  is  because  we  have  such  unlimited  control  over  the 
strength  of  our  light  that  it  is  possible  with  it  to  get 
equally  good  prints  from  a  wide  range  of  negatives.  It 
is  very  much  simpler  and  more  practicable  to  reflate 
the  strength  of  tiie  light  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
its  distance  than  by  interposmg  sheets  of  paper,  ground 
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glass,    or  opal,    as    is   occasionally   done   with   other 
processes. 

The  necessity,  however,  for  occasicmally  changing  the 
strength  of  our  light  in  this  manner  may  seem  to  mtro- 
duce  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  problem  of 
exposure ;  but  there  is  another  rule  which  bnngs  it  back 
again  to  simplicity  itself,  and  enables  us  to  quickly  cal- 
culate equivalent  exposures  at  varying  distances  from 
the  light-source.  This  rule  is :  "The  mtensity  of  illum- 
ination varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  source  of  light."  For  instance,  if  a  given 
negative  requires  five  seconds  exposure  at  one  foot  from 
the  light,  it  will  have  an  eauivalent  exposure  if  exposed 
for  twenty  seconds  at  two  leet,  the  square  of  one  oeing 
one,  and  of  two  being  four.  It  remains  then  only  to 
apply  these  two  rules  to  our  actual  work  with  bromide 
er.    The  shadows  in  a  certain  negative  will  receive 


full  exposure,  say,  in  eight  seconds  at  one  foot  from  the 
light ;  but  the  high  lights  of  the  negative  are  so  dense 
tmit  no  li^ht  will  penetrate  them  at  that  distance  from 
the  li&:ht  m  that  length  of  time.  Hence  a  stronger  light 
must  be  used,  or  the  action  of  the  same  light  continued 
for  a  longer  time ;  but  the  latter  will  not  do  since  the 
e£Fect  would  be  to  over-expose  the  shadows.  Hence, 
knowing  that  a  stronsr  lignt  overcomes  contrasts,  we 
move  the  negative  to  uie  distance  of  six  inches,  where 
the  rule  tells  us  the  equivalent  exposure  will  be  one- 
fourth  that  at  twelve  inches,  in  this  case  two  seconds. 
Here  the  shadows  get  no  more  light,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  high  lights  of  the  negative  will  be  penetrated  by 
reason  of  the  additional  force  of  the  light  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  a  thin,  flat  negative  requiring  for'  the 
shadows  two  seconds  exposure  at  one  foot  from  the 
light.  Knowing  that  a  weak  light  increases  contrasts 
we  move  the  negative  three  feet  from  the  light,  and 
instead  of  two,  give  eighteen  seconds  exposure,  the  rule 
telling  us  that  mis  is  equivalent.  Thus  we  are  enabled 
to  r^^ulate  the  strength  of  our  light  to  suit  the  char- 
acter of  our  negative.  But  a  standard  distance  of  one 
foot  will  not  suit  with  all  kinds  of  lights  or  with  all 
sizes  of  negatives.  If,  for  instance,  our  light  is  a  Wels- 
bach  burner,  giving  an  intense  ana  comparatively  white 
light,  we  will  find  that  a  normal  negative  will  print  too 
flat  if  exposed  at  one  foot.  In  such  a  case  two  or  even 
three  feet  would  be  a  better  standard.  Experience  with 
our  light  will,  however,  furnish  the  best  standard,  always 
taking  a  standard  negative  for  the  tests.  But  the  size 
of  the  negative  also  has  its  influence  on  the  unit  of 
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exposure.  For  ixistance,  we  may  have  a  half-inch  oil- 
burner,  in  which  case  we  would  probably  have  to  ex- 
pose a  standard  negative  at  four  inches  in  order  to  ^et 
the  proper  contrasts.  But  this  Is  out  of  the  question 
with  a  n^ative  of  ^X7  or  over,  as  a  reference  to  the 
diagram,  rig.  i,  will  clearly  show.  Here  we  find  that 
whue  the  centre  of  a  negative  is  four  inches  from  the 
l^ht  the  extreme  edges  wul  be  over  five  inches  from  it, 
the  rule  as  to  intensities  telling  us  that  the  light  at  the 
edges  will  be  only  H  of  that  at  the  centre.  This  would 
result  in  a  marked  falling  ofE  of  light  at  the  comers,  and 
would  necessitate  a  constant  motion  of  the  printing 
frame  throughout  exposure,  which  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory.   The  remedy  would  be  to  use  a  stronger  light 

at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. But  another 
reference  to  Fig.  i 
will  show  that  if  a 
J  X  7  negative  be 
held  at  seven  inches 
from  the  light  the 
difference  will  be 
only  as  49  is  to  56, 
which  can  in  prac- 
tice be  disregarded, 
though  it  would  be 
better  to  have  it 
even  less.  Hence 
we  see  that  it  is 
never  safe  to  have 
our  unit  less  than 
the  base-line  of  our 
plate,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  it  even 
iter,  as  we  will  frequently  be  obliged  to  halve  the 
ice  to  overcome  contrasts.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  larger  our  negatives  the  stronger  must  be  our  light. 

Now  all  of  these  considerations  may  make  very  dry 
reading,  but  the  reader  who  has  followed  them  closely 
wOl  see  how  vital  they  are  to  successful  work.  It  should 
not  be  thought,  however,  that  every  exposure  on  bromide 
paper  must  mvolve  an  arithmetical  calculation.  On  the 
contrary,  once  the  proper  distance  from  the  light  for  the 
normal  negative  has  been  ascertained,  it  will  be  found 
that  nine  negatives  out  of  ten  will  require  no  change  in 
the  distance  from  the  source  of  light  This,  of  course, 
presuming  that  we  classify  our  negatives  and  enlai^ge  from 
those  of  the  same  quality  at  the  same  time. 
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.  One  great  objection  to  the  use  of  bro* 

11^^  "^'^®  P^P®^  *^  ^^^  **  "*"**  ^  handled  in 
i^ignt.  ^  dark-room.  But  this  objection  is  not  as 
serious  as  it  may  seem.  An  ordinary  living  room  at 
night  furnishes  a  aelightful  place  in  whidi  to  make  prints, 
if  we  handle  our  solutions  with  reasonable  care.  The 
ruby  glass  can  be  removed  from  the  dark-room  lamp,  and 
the  orange  glass  used  alone.  But  in  this  case,  as  indeed 
with  the  ruby  light,  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against 
too  much  light  Development  should  be  conducted  at  a 
distance  of  several  feet  from  the  light,  and  when  almost 
completed,  the  tray  can  be  brought  close  under  the  light 
to  enable  the  worker  to  stop  it  at  exactly  the  ri^ht  mo- 
ment Ordinary  bromide  paper  is  about  as  sensitive  as 
the  Carbutt  B-16  dry  plate  or  the  average  lantern-slide 
plate,  and  requires  as  much  care  as  either,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  the  most  rapid  dry  plates.  If  fogging  is  noticed, 
of  course  additional  precautions  should  be  taken  at  once. 
Nothing  more  than  will  be  found  in  an 
Apparatus,  ordinary  dark-room  will  be  found  neces- 
sary in  bromide  printing  by  contact,  unless 
it  be  some  arrangement  for  determining  readily  the  dis- 
tance of  the  negative  from  the  source  of  light  For  this 
purpose  and  with 
an  oil-lamp,  use  a 
board  a  foot  wide 
and  about  three  feet 
long  placed  on  the 
developing  bench 
against  the  base  of 
the  dark-room 
lamp, 
apart 
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It  should  be^nnarked  with  black  lines  six  inches 
See  Fig.  2.  ^; 

Greater  uniformity  in  lighting  will  be 
Reflectors,     gained  if  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  be 
placed   immediately  behind  the  flame. 
Some  lamps  have  reflectors,  in  which  case  the  card  is  un- 
necessary, provided  that  they  reflect  the  light  uniformly ; 
otherwise  such  reflectors  are  worse  than  useless. 

Having  arran^d  the  needful  apparatus 
Developers,  to  our  satisfaction,  the  last  preparatory 
step  before  manipulation  is  the  making 
up  of  a  developer.  Almost  any  of  the  modem  developers 
(pyro  excepted)  will  give  good  results  with  bromide 
paper.  In  every  package  of  paper  will  be  found  the 
developers  advised  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  paper 
used.  Invariably  there  is  among  these  a  formula  for  fer* 
rous  oxalate  developer.    This  is  probably  the  best  of  all 
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developers  for  pure  black  tones,  but  I  cannot  advise  the 
novice  to  take  it  up  in  the  early  stages  of  his  work  with 
bromide  paper.  When  this  developer  Is  used  an  acid 
clearing  bath  is  necessary,  and  this  invites  complications 
which  may  be  disastrous  to  the  prints.  When  experience 
has  been  gained,  and  a  large  number  of  prints  are  to  be 
made  at  one  time,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  as  work- 
ing longer  with  greater  efficiency  and  more  imiformity 
than  some  of  the  other  developers.  It  is  troublesome  to 
pr«>are  and  does  not  keep  well,  apart  from  which  there 
is  the  disadvantage  that  it  does  not  permit  of  control  in 
development  in  as  large  a  measure  as  other  developers. 

A  reliable  metol  and  hvdroquinone  formula  is  as 
follows:  Thoroughly  dissolve  metol,  )(  ounce:  hydro- 
quinone,  X  ounce ;  in  water,  80  ounces ;  add  sulphite  of 
soda  (cryst ),  4  ounces ;  and  carbonate  of  soda  (cryst), 
a)4  ounces.  Bottled  in  4-ounce  vials  and  well  corked, 
this  developer  retains  its  working  power  indefinitely. 
For  normal  exposures  I  take  2  ounces  of  the  above  and 
add  to  it  2  ounces  of  water.  This  will  suffice  for  the 
development  of  three  8x10  sheets  of  paper,  or  their 
equivalent  in  smaller  sheets.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to 
make  it  do  more,  as  greenish  tones  will  result.  For  the 
same  reason,  contraiy  to  common  opinion,  I  do  not 
advise  the  addition  of  potassium  bromide  to  the  devel- 
oper. It  does  not  improve  the  developer,  and  may 
do  harm. 

An  excellent  developer  which  must  be  used  freshly 
mixed,  and  may  be  made  up  in  a  moment,  is  as  follows : 
Take  i}i  ounces  of  a  35  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
X>hite ;  dry  amidol,  30  grains ;  5  to  10  drops  of  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  potassium  txromide,  and  dilute  with 
4^  ounces  of  water.  A  supply  of  new  developer  should 
be  added  as  this  is  seen  to  oecome  exhausted. 

Other  developing  formulae  could  ,be  given^  but  these 
two  will  be  found  to  fill  all  reouirements  if  properly 
compounded  and  intelligentiy  used.  Of  the  commercial 
prep«u:ations.  Ortol  TubeSy  Celeritas  and  Tolidol  have  all 
proved  satismctory  and  may  be  used  with  confidence. 

The  jjeatest  difficulty  in  developing  bromide  paper  is 
to  get  nch  black  tones  when  desireid,  but  this  can  oe  com- 
pletely overcome  by  using  entirely  fresh  developer  from 
time  to  time,  and  never  over-working  the  developer,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  As  compared  with  the  paper,  developer 
is  cheap,  and  it  is  poor  economy  to  save  on  the  latter. 

Modilvinff  Except  in  rare  instances  the  developer 

iiftAD«wSoM  ^  better  without  any  modifications  what- 
me  ueveioper.  ^^^    j^  ^^^^g^  ^|  over-exposure,  either 
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general  or  partial,  the  developer  after  havine  been  dOuted 
as  stated  should  be  again  diluted  with  its  bulk  of  water. 
This  gives  blacker  tones  and  more  depth  and  life  to  the 
shadows.  When  through  inadvertence  we  under-expose  a 
print  it  may  frequently  be  saved  after  partial  develop- 
ment in  the  weak  solution  by  flooding  with  a  strong 
undiluted  developer. 

The  temperature  of  the  developer  is  of 
Temperature*    the  greatest  importance.    In  sunmier  the 
aim  should  be  to  keep  it  approximately 
at  65  degrees  Fahr.,  in  winter,  70  degrees,  but  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  go  over  the  latter,    lliis  can  readily 
be  accomplished  by  placing  the  graduate  in  a  receptacle 
containing  ice-water  m  summer  or  hot  water  in  winter. 
DeteilB  ai         '^®  paper  is  first  opened  at  a  safe  dis- 
tl^  PracMB     *^^  ^^^  ^®  dark-room  light,  and  it  is 
me  rrocev*.    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^p  ^^^^  sheet  into  sev- 
eral slips  to  use  as  test-strips.    If  any  difficulty  is  found 
in  determining  which  is  the  sensitive  side,  it  will  be  well 
to  throw  a  piece  of  the  paper  on  a  plane  sur&ice,  when  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  has  a  slight  tendency  to  curl.    The 
concave  is  the  sensitive  side.  Taking  a  standard  n^;ative 
we  first  take  one  of  the  test-strips  and  place  it  upon  the 
negative  so  that  it  covers  a  portion  containing  both  high 
lights  and  shadows.     With  an  oil-lamp  having  a  i-inch 
burner,  expose  the  test-strip  behind  the  negative  in  the 

{>rinting  frame  at  one  foot  for  ten  seconds.  Close  the 
amp  and  flood  the  exposed  strip  with  the  developer. 
The  image  should  appear  in  a  few  seconds,  and  if  prop- 
erly exposed  development  will  be  completed  in  from  one 
to  two  minutes,  usually  one.  Rinse  for  a  moment  and 
place  the  strip  in  a  fixing  bath  made  up  by  dissolving 
3  ounces  of  hypo  in  16  ounces  of  water.  After  a  few 
moments  examine  the  strip  in  full  light,  and  see  whether 
the  contrasts  are  right.  If  so,  expose  a  full  sheet  of 
paper,  this  time  rinsing  the  exposed  sheet  before  develop- 
ment to  avoid  the  formation  of  air-bubbles.  If  the  con- 
trasts are  too  great  try  a  strip  at  six  inches  from  the  light 
and  two  and  a  half  seconds  exposure.  If  still  too  great, 
use  a  stronger  light  or  tnr  a  longer  exposure  and  use  a 
very  dilute  developer.  It  still  too  great  the  negative  is 
hopeless  and  should  be  reduced  unless  dodging  will  help 
it,  as  set  out  further  on. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  method  calls 

Exposure,     for  a  one  minute  development    This  is 

desirable  for  several  reasons:  first,  l)e- 

cause  it  gives  a  unit  and  assists  us  in  determining  the 

correct  exposure  of  other  negatives,  and  second,  t)ecause 
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ft  is  a  comparatively  short  development,  and  yet  gives 
sufficient  time  after  the  image  has  acouired  the  proper 
depth  to  pour  off  the  developer  and  nush  with  water, 
thus  stopping  development  It  also  leaves  sufficient 
maiigin  m  the  event  of  over-  or  under-exposure.  With 
one  minute  as  the  unit,  over-exposure  will  result  in  a 
fully  developed  image  in,  say,  thirty  seconds.  This  print 
we  could  save;  but  if  our  unit  were  thirty  seconds  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  save  a  print  which  had 
completed  development  in  fifteen  seconos.  The  chances 
are  that  the  development  would  go  on  to  a  ruinous 
extent  before  we  could  pour  off  the  developer  and  flood 
the  print,  or  that  it  would  go  on  even  after  the  water  was 
poured  on  it.  Moreover,  in  case  of  under-exposure,  two 
minutes  would  not  be  so  very  tiresome,  but  four  minutes 
would,  besides  which  we  would  risk  straining  the  print 
by  suc^  prolonged  development  While  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  assert  it  as  a  rule,  yet  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  the  time  of  development  varies  almost  mversely 
with  the  leneth  of  exi)osure ;  so  that  if  the  test-strip  con- 
dudes  development  in  half  a  minute  with  ten  seconds- 
exposure,  I  give  the  next  five  seconds  exposure  in  the 
expectation  ttiat  it  will  take  a  minute  to  develop.  This, 
assists  ereatly  in  lessening  the  number  of  test-strips- 
required  to  ascertain  the  correct  exposure  of  a  given 
negative. 
T^^  <«  <-  ^  Should  we  wish  to  see  a  proof  before 
wJr  ^®  negative  is  dry,  it  is  taken  from  the 
NeJi^B.  fi^^8^  oaith  and  well  rinsed,  though  not 
Megauves.  necessarily  thoroughly  washed.  It  is. 
then  placed  face  up  in  a  tray  of  water,  on  which  we  place 
face  down  a  sheet  of  bromide  paper.  ^  The  two  are 
removed  together  and  squeezed  lightly  into  contact  ta 
remove  air  bubbles.  The  back  of  the  negative  is  then 
wiped  to  remove  superfluous  water,  and  an  exposure  of 
several  times  the  normal  given,  preferably  the  normal 
exposure  at  half  the  standard  distance  from  the  light. 
The  paper  is  then  removed  and  developed  as  usual.  In 
this  way  it  is  possible  to  show  a  print  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  after  the  exposure  of  the  plate  was  made. 
Rinainff  tfie  ^^®  purpose  of  the  rinsing  before  de- 
^^r"*  velopment  is  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
^^^'  air  tiells.  The  paper  should  be  rinsed  in 
cold  water,  as  warmish  water  will  cause  air-bells  instead 
of  preventing  them.  This  riasing  can  be  dispensed  with 
if  mought  desirable.  The  rinsing  after  development  is 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  development  immediately, 
and  also  in  order  that  the  prints  may  not  go  into  the 
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fixing  bath  full  of  developer,  as  staining  would  be  likely 
to  result  in  such  case.  With  the  iron  oxalate  developer 
an  acid  rinsing  bath  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
with  any  of  the  other  developers. 

The  fixing  is  important,  as  upon  this 
Pisdng.  depends  in  a  large  measure  the  perma- 
nence of  the  prints.  The  bath  ^ould  be 
freshly  made  up,  3  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to 
16  ounces  of  water.  Prints  are  placed  in  this  bath 
face  down,  and  one  under^  instead  of  on  top  of  another. 
The  tray  should  be  occasionall;y  rocked.  With  a  fresh 
bath  pnnts  will  fix  in  ten  mmutes,  but  where  many 
prints  are  made  at  one  time  it  will  be  well  to  use  a 
second  fixing  bath.  The  emulsion  of  an  unfixed  print 
will  appear  a  yellowish  tinge  in  the  unfixed  portions 
when  examined  by  transmitted  light ;  but  this  is  not  an 
easy  or  certain  test  It  is  better  to  make  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  thorough  fixing  by  continued  immersion,  occa- 
sional rocking  and,  where  many  prints  are  made,  a 
second  bath.  The  fixing  bath  should  not  be  allowed  to 
eet  too  warm  in  hot  weather.  Blistering,  staining  and 
frilling  will  result  in  such  a  case^  and  I  have  known  a 
print  which  was  left  in  a  warm  fixmg  bath  for  an  hour  or 
more  to  be  reduced  beyond  redemption.  With  freshly 
made  hypo  baths  at  a  suitable  temperature  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  danger  of  the  paper  frilling  or  blistering. 

Th«  Fliml        '^^  ™^^  washing  must  be  thorough, 

-ine  ^y^^^     as  the  hypo  is  difficult  to  eliminate  from 

wasning.      ^^  ^^  emulsion  and  the  paper.    Care 

must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  prints  are  well  separated 

while  washing.    This  ensures  uniform  washing. 

p.  ^  It  frequently  happens  that  a  negative 

^"?  *  may  require  more  or  less  dod^ng  in  print- 
uoages,  '^^  with  bromide  paper  this  is  particu- 
larlv  easy.  We  will  take  the  simple  case  of  a  nerative 
witn  a  dense  sky  which  will  not  print  out  in  the  ormnary 
way.  All  that  we  need  in  this  case  is  a  piece  of  paper 
cut  roughly  to  the  sky  line  and  kept  moving  during  part 
of  the  exposure  over  the  part  whidi  is  to  be  held  back. 
If  necessary,  cut  down  the  light  in  order  to  prolong  the 
exposure,  or  expose  at  a  p"eater  distance  from  the  light 
One  or  more  test-strips  will  be  required  for  this  purpose 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  times  of  exposure.  A 
modification  of  this  method  is  when  a  small  portion  of  the 
negative  only  needs  extra  printing — a  face  or  hand  for 
instance.  Here  we  take  a  piece  of  paper  a  little  larger 
than  the  negative  and  cut  a  small  hole  in  it,  moving  it  in 
front  of  the  light  so  as  to  throw  the  latter  only  upon  the 
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portions  neecBng  the  extra  printing.  Still  another  modi- 
noation  is  where  a  portion  only  needs  holding  back. 
Here  we  use  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  cardboard  stuck 
on  a  knitting  needle,  moving  the  latter  so  that  it  will  not 
intercept  the  light  too  long  at  one  place. 

In  all  these  and  similar  instances  which  will  occur  to 
the  reader,  the  dodging  should  be  done  during  the  first 
part  of  the  exposure.  The  subsequent  exposure  seems 
to  obliterate  traces  of  such  dodging  better  than  when  it  is 
done  at  the  end  of  the  exposure,  just  as  in  cloud-printing 
better  results  are  achieved  by  printing  the  sky  first  and 
the  foreground  afterward. 

p^^  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  bromide 

N^'SvM  ne^tives  in  the  camera.  They  have 
neganves.  ^^^  advantages  in  classes  of  work  not 
requiring  the  finest  definition,  are  much  lighter,  cheaper, 
more  easilystored  and  less  liable  to  breakage  or  other 
mishaps.  They  are  best  made  on  a  thin,  smooth  paper, 
such  as  Standard  A,  the  so/it  paper  being  better  than  the 
Aard.  They  are  placed  in  the  jplate-holder  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  cut  nlm  holder.  The  exposure  required  is 
ascertained  by  a  trial  or  two,  but  roughly  speaking  is 
about  ten  times  that  of  a  rapid  plate.  After  develop- 
ment in  the  usual  way — ^it  being  carried  only  a  little 
further  than  usual — ana  after  fixing,  washing  and  drying, 
the  paper  negative  can  be  spotted  or  retouched^  the  paper 
furnishing  an  excellent  medium  for  retouching.  It  is 
then  immersed  in  a  tray  containing  melted  paraffine, 
withdrawn  and  drained.  It  is  then  ironed  widi  a  hot  iron 
between  blotters,  and  is  ready  for  printing.  Printing 
must  be  done  in  subdued  lig^ht,  as  otherwise  the  grain  of 
the  paper  would  be  too  evident  These  n^:atives  are 
not  suitable  for  printing  on  glossy  papers,  but  give  excel- 
lent results  on  papers  with  a  matt-suitace. 

Makinfl'  ^^  taking  up  enlarging  a  full  knowledge 

«-"~*™^^  of  what  h£  been  said  as  to  the  manipula* 

axuargcmanm,  ^^^^  ^^  bromide  paper  will  be  necessary, 

as  the  principles  governing  exposure  apply  here  as  m 

contact  printing,  errors  bein^  even  more  serious,  owing 

to  the  greater  waste  of  material. 

Choice  of  ^^^  ^^  illuminant  used  in  enlarging, 
jJjO?*?^  we  may  employ  either  daylight  or  arti- 
uiummain,     ^^^  j^^^j^^      jj^^  former  is  cheap,  but 

variable ;  the  first  cost  of  the  latter  is  ouite  a  little  sum, 
but  the  light  is  uniform.  A  daylight  enlarging  apparatus 
.can  be  made  for  a  dollar  or  two,  and  hence  is  witnin  the 
reach  of  all ;  and  if  the  process  be  given  up,  the  loss  is 
not  serious. 
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If  the  cost  is  of  little  or  no  moment,  very  serviceable 
enlax:g;ing  cameras  can  be  bought  for  about  twenty-five 
dollara.  Such  a  camera  is  adapted  for  reducing  as  well 
as  enlarging,  and  so  will  be  found  useful  for  lantern  slide 
making,  copying,  etc.  The  Ideal  enlarging  lantern  made 
by  Burke  &  James,  or  the  instrument  made  by  Ross  Ltd., 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

p.    ...  We  will  first  consider  enlarging  by  day- 

^nlmS^      ^^?***  ^*  home-made  apparatus.     For 

*™**'8*n8-     this  purpose  a  room  wim  at  least  one 

window  will  be  needed.    It  should  preferably  be  conven- 
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lent  to  the  dark-room.    If  the  window  of  this  room  com- 
mands a  view  unobstructed  by  buildings,  trees  or  the 
like,  so  much  the  better.    I  personally  prefer  a  south 
light    With  this  one  can  get  soft  enlai^ments  from  the 
most  contrasty  negatives,  while  by  shielding  the  nega- 
tives from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  we  can  work  from 
negatives  which  are  quite  fiat  and  lacking  in  contrasts. 
The  EnlMv-       ^"^   whatever  the   room   chosen,  all 
W  RoonL "   windows  but  the  one  at  which  we  are  to 
ing  iioom.     ^^j.j^  m\x^  be  blocked  up.    This  can  be 
done  by  heavy  dark  curtains,  or  by  specially  constructed 
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frames  covered  with  ligfat-tight  material,  and  made  to  fit 
closely  in  the  windows.  If  there  are  any  transoms,  these 
should  likewise  be  covered.  White 
light  entering  mider  the  doors  can 
be  shut  out  by  placing  a  rug  along 
the  bottom  of  the  door.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  window-frames 
fit  closely,  as  the  light  from  open- 
ings at  the  windows  would  soon  iog 
a  sheet  of  bromide  paper  if  it  fefl 
upon  it  even  for  a  few  moments. 

Assuming  that 
Apparatus,     the    room   chosen 
can  be  made  prac- 
tically light-tight,  we  will  need  some 
Frc|.4  arrangement  to  hold  the  ne^tive. 

The  details  of  a  box  for  this  pur- 
pose can  best  be  shown  by  a  diagram  (Fig.  3).  ABCD 
IS  a  strong  and  neady  made  box  open  at  both  ends,  and 
about  two  inches  larger  each  way  than  the  lan^est  negative 
from  which  enlargements  are  to  be  made.  £  represents 
a  section  of  a  board  which  forms  part  of  a  window  frame, 
ajg;eneral  view  of  which  is  given  m  Fig.  4.  Revertinc;  ta 
Fig.  ^,  F  fe  an  opening  cut  in  the  side  of  the  negative  Dox 
two  mches  or  a  litde  less  from  the  back  of  the  box,  AD, 
and  wide  enough  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  a  negative 
in  a  kit  or  other  holder.  On  the  inside  of  the  box  are 
tacked  strips,  GGGG,  to  serve  as  a  jg;uide  to  the  kit  when 
placing  it  in  the  box.  An  opening  similar  to  F  should  be 
made  m  the  other  side  of  the  box  to  permit  lateral  adjust- 
ments when  we  come  to  use  the  apparatus,  besides  enab- 
ling us  to  put  the  negative  in  or  withdraw  it  from  either 
side.    A  convenient  modification  of  the  strips,  G,  is  found 

by  placing  the 
front  ones  a  short 
distance  further 
forward,  to  wit, 
toward  BC, as  they 
are  shown  in  the 
cut  (Fig.  3),  and 
tacking  to  them 
a  piece  of  watch 
spring,  H,  this 
then  serving  both  as  a  guide  and  as  a  means  of  pressine 
the  kit  or  n^;ative  holder  against  the  other  strips,  GG 
(Fig.  5). 

J  is  a  sheet  of  crround-glass,  which  is  tacked  over  the 
opening  when  the  dox  is  firmly  set  in  the  board,  E.    It  is 
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well  to  have  this  gronnd-^lass  fixed  in  place  so  that  it  caa 
be  readily  removed  if  desired. 

The  necessity  for  having  the  box  at  least  two  inches 
larger  each  way  than  the  larg^est  negative  from  which  en- 
l»geroents  are  to  be  made  in  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Here 
AB  represents  the  negative  in  place,  CA,  DB  and  EG 
represent  rays  of  light  entering  the  box.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  rays  CA  and  DB  stnke  the  ^;round-elass  at  an 
angle,  but  nevertheless  at  an  angle  which  results  in  their 
passing  through  it  in  a  considerable  degree.  They  strike 
the  negative  AB,  but  if  the  negative  were  the  full  size  of 
the  box,  to  wit  FG,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  section 
AB  would  be  fully  lighted,  the  sections  AF  and  BG 
would  receive  no  oblique  rays  at  all,  and  hence  the 
negative  would  not  be  even  approximately  uniformly 
lighted.  This  point  is  too  often  over-  %^ 
looked  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  ^  «« 
of  this  character,  but  is  necessary  in  all 
cases  of  daylight  enlarging  and  especially 
when  direct  sunlight  is  u^d.  Now  with 
the  negative  box  m  place,  some  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  for  holding  the  lens,  f  » . . 
which  can  be  the  lens  used  for  making 
the  neeative.  This  for  enlaigements  of 
a  fixea  size  from  negatives  of  a  given 
size  can  be  accomplished  by  simp^  ex- 
tending the  section  BGGC  Fig.  a,  to  a 
*    '    *       ■     lei 
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proper  distance  and  placing  the  fens  in 
the  end  of  it  r  but  this  permits  too  little 
opportunity  tor  adjustments  and  is  not 
advisable.  A  double  box,  one  sliding  within  the  other 
would  be  better,  but  still  not  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  far 
better  to  adapt  one*s  camera  to  the  apparatus,  and  this 
can  always  be  done :  it  being  very  simple  with  a  rever- 
sible back  camera,  which  can  be  tjackea  rig^t  up  to  the 
opening,  and  more  difficult  but  always  possible  with 
others.  Fig.  7  shows  the  entire  apparatus  m  place,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  AB  is  the  window 
board,  C  is  the  negative  box,  D  is  the  camera  adjusted 
to  the  latter,  E  is  the  enlargingr  screen  on  an  easel  to 
hold  the  bromide  paper,  and  F  is  the  reflector.  The 
screen  on  the  easel  can  be  made  either  to  rest  on  the 
floor  or  on  a  table.  It  can  be  made  to  run  on  a  track  or 
otherwise,  and  it  can  also  be  made  so  as  to  admit  of 
either  vertical  or  lateral  adjustment  or  both,  or  it  can 
be  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  box  set  on  a  table. 
But  however  constructed  it  must  be  considerably  laiger 
than  the  largest  sheet  of  bromide  paper  whidi  is  to  be 
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used,  thus  allowing  for  nearly  all  necessary  adjustments 
of  the  paper.  It  is  preferably  covered  with  white  paper 
or  fine  blotter  to  aid  in  focusing.  The  reflector  F  is 
considerably  larger  than*  the  negative-box,  and  adjusted 
at  an  angle  which  will  reflect  the  light  from  tiie  sky  or 
sun  evemv  upon  the  ground  glass.  It  is  best  covered 
with  good  wnite  blottmg  paper.  G  is  a  hood  which  I 
have  found  useful  in  sunlight  enlar^ng,  especially  in 
summer  when  the  sun  is  almost  overhead.  It  is  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  window-frames  some  distance  above 
the  ground-glass,  and  shields  the  latter  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  would  otherwise  cause  uneven 
illumination  owing  to  their  too  great  obliquity.     The 
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direct  sun  on  the  white  reflector  will  give  a  light  of  high 
intensity.  In  winter,  however,  when  the  sun  is  low,  it 
will  fall  direcdy  on  the  ground-glass,  and  this,  if  the 
negative  box  be  constructed  as  advised,  is  not  objec- 
tionable, but  on  the  contrary  an  advants^.  In  Fig.  4 
the  opening,  FGHL  rei>resents  a  sheet  of  ruby  glass, 
and  can  be  screened  while  focusing  if  found  to  mterfere 
with  the  worker's  convenience  in  that  operation. 

The  apparatus  as  sketched  will  suffice 
Modificadooa.  for  all  ordinary  work.  Modifications  of 
it  will  depend  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the 
man  who  attempts  to  design  or  construct  one.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  distance  of  the  ground-elass  from  the 
native  has  its  influence  in  the  strength  of  the  light,  and 
it  IS  better  to  have  this  distance  not  over  two  inches.  If 
less  than  one  inch,  however,  the  diffusion  of  light  is  not 
so  good.  When  the  lieht  is  weak  the  ground-glass  can 
be  removed  entirely ;  me  nec:ative  will  thus  be  viewed 
direcdy  against  the  white  reflector.  Very  strong  n^;a- 
tives  giving  undue  contrasts  may  also  be  dealt  with  in 
this  way.    Or,  if  the  light  is  too  strong  for  flat  negadves. 
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the  reflector  can  be  removed  entirely,  or  to  the  same  end 
a  sheet  of  yellow  gjlass  can  be  substituted  for  the  ground- 
glass,  thus  increasing  contrasts.  In  fact,  a  verv  useful  and 
easily  arranged  modification  of  the  negative-box  consists 
of  an  openmg  in  the  top  of  the  box  inside  the  room 
through  which  can  be  dropped  an  extra  sheet  of  ground- 
glass  or  opal  to  cut  down  the  light,  or  of  yellow  glass  to 
increase  contrast  This  opening  should  be  at  i&  point 
K,  Fig.  3. 

I  have  referred  to  a  kit  as  being  the  proper  arrange- 
ment for  holding  the  negative.  This,  after  much  tribula- 
tion in  working  with  home-made  contrivances,  I  have 
found  to  be  the  best  arranjgement  They  come  a  size  or 
two  larger  than  the  negative  with  which  they  are  to  be 
used,  and  can  easily  be  cut  down  to  the  proper  dimen- 
sions. With  it,  also,  other  kits  to  hold  smaller  negatives 
can  readily  be  used.  It  is  also  simple  with  them  to 
fasten  the  negatives  in  place.  If  they  extend  beyond  the 
box  on  either  side  so  much  the  better ;  ^^reater  lateral 
adjustment  can  then  be  made.  The  negative  box,  Fic"  3, 
is  best  painted  dead  black  inside  in  the  section  GBCC, 
and  white  in  the  section  AGGD.  Hie  reasons  for  this 
will  be  obvious  at  a  glance. 

Rnlar^inff         ^^  enlarging  from  films  it  is  well  to 

from^lmm.  P^^^®  them  between  two  sheets  of  glass 
of  proper  size,  and  fasten  the  whole  in 
the  kit  or  negative-holder.  For  this  purpose  use  thin 
glass  without  flaws  or  scratches.  If  the  films  are  smaller 
man  the  opening  in  the  kit,  it  is  well  to  paste  a  black  mat 
on  one  of  the  glasses,  when,  after  proper  adjustment,  the 
film  will  remain  in  place  between  the  two  glasses  with 
very  little  pressure. 

Enlarred  Enlarged   negatives   are   very   easily 

Ni^aSm.  "^^®  ^*^^  ^®  apparatus  described.  A 
neganvoB.  contact  positive  can  be  made,  preferably 
on  carbon  transparency  tissue,  and  from  this  the  enlarge- 
ment made,  or  an  enlarged  positive  made  first,  and  from 
this  a  contact  negative.  The  latter  plan  is  preferable, 
since  it  admits  of  retouching  on  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive. Slow  plates  should  be  used  throughout  For  those 
who  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  experimenting 
with  large  plates,  I  would  suggest  that  good  contact  posi- 
tives be  first  made  and  from  tiiese  neg^atives  on  bromide 
paper,  Standard  A,  soft.  These  negatives  are  treated  as 
already  described.  The  best  positive  for  this  purpose  is 
a  thin  one  with  full  gradations  of  tone  from  clear  high 
.  light  to  deep  shadow,  without  veil  or  fog,  but  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  flatness. 
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ij.  I      .  The  api>aratus  for  enlarging  with  artifi- 

*~T*~*  dal  li^t  is,  as  has  been  stated,  more 
ArtificialUght  expensive  than  Aat  for  use  with  dayUght 
"■^  *  *•  The  negative  box  and  screen,  however, 

remain  as  given.    But  we  need  in  addition  two  extra 
pieces,  a  light-box  and  a  pair  of  condensing  lenses. 

The  form  of  light-box  presupposes  the  choice  of  illumi- 
nant,  and  in  this  there  is  a  wide  range.  Suffice  it  to  sav 
that  a  kerosene  lamp  with  one  or  more  one-and-a-hafi 
inch  burners  will  be  found  suitable  for  very  small  work 
or  weak  negatives.  For  larger  work  or  stronger  nega- 
tives a  stronger  light  will  be  needed. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  point  of  strength 
The  Light,  is  the  arc-light,  which  is  too  strong  for 
ordinary  negatives  to  be  enlarged  not 
more  than  fourfold  on  ordinary  bromide  paper.  Used 
with  Velox^  Dekko  or  any  of  the  slower  papers  it  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  and  satisfactory.  Next  comes  the 
lime-li|^t,  which  has  pretty  much  the  same  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  After  these  come  acetylene,  a  gas 
giving  an  intense  light  of  high  actinic  power.  This  is 
within  the  reach  of  nearly  all,  as  a  first-class  generator 
costs  only  about  twelve  dollars,  and  the  uses  of  the  gas 
are  manifold.  The  same  generators  and  burners  can  be 
used  with  a  projecting  lantern  and  will  be  found  far 
more  satisfactory  than  oil.  Acetylene  burners  can  be 
had  in  various  sizes,  ranging  inpower  from  thirty  to 
several  hundred  candle-power.  The  carbide  from  which 
the  gas  is  generated  is  not  expensive  and  costs  only  a 
few  cents  each  time  the  machine  is  loaded.  By  an  ad- 
justment attached  to  the  generator  the  gas  is  kept  at  a 
constant  pressure,  and  hence  the  lieht  is  unusually  steady. 
All  in  aU  this  light  has  many  advantages.  After  it  m 
strength  comes  the  Welsbach  burner,  suitable  for  those 
having  gas  in  the  house.  After  this  comes  the  ordinary 
gas-burner,  and  then  oil.  The  reader,  knowing  now  what 
will  be  required  of  his  light,  can  take  his  choice. 

— .  Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  light-box 

Lifffat  Box  *^  where  the  li^ht  is  placed  in  one  room 
i^igni-t5oz.  j^^  ^j^^  enlarging  done  in  an  adjoining 
one,  the  light  being  admitted  through  a  suitable  open- 
ing. This  prevents  the  possibility  of  stray  li^ht  reach- 
ing the  paper  and  is  productive  of  no  additional  heat 
in  a  room  presumably  already  hot  enough. 

If  this  is  not  feasible  a  light-box  must  be  constructed. 
As  these  vary  so  much  in  material  and  design,  and 
must  be  altered  with  different  forms  of  light  in  use,  I 
will  merely  state  the  requirements.     First  of  these  is 
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that  it  must  be  light-tight,  and  second,  that  it  must  have 
ade|quate  ventilation  and  be  fire-proof.  Following  these 
in  importance,  there  should  be  a  simple  arrangement 
for  looking  at  the  light  from  time  to  time  to  see  that 
it  is  burning  properly  and  some  means  for  readily  at- 
tending: to  It  if  it  is  not 

Havme  the  light-box,  the  burners  must  be  placed  in 
it  propeny.  Here  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  go  to  an  expert  If  electriaty  is  used  go  to  an 
electncal  supply  house ;  if  ^,  go  to  a  gas-fitter.  As  will 
be  seen  later  the  flame  itself  must  be  placed  in  a 
certain  relation  to  other  portions  of  the  apparatus,  and 
provision  must  be  made  accordingly. 

j^  In   looking  over  the  magazines  and 

Cond^aera  annuals  we  will  now  and  then  see  some 
KAmaeauen.  ^^^  method  given  for  illuminating  evenly 
the  back  of  a  negative  in  enlarging  or  reduction.  The 
most  of  these  the  writer  has  tri^,  but  he  has  never 
found  one  of  them  which  could  be  relied  upon  to  give 
even  reasonable^  satisfaction.  If  the  light  is  apparently 
evenly  diffused  it  is  too  weak.  If  strong  enough  it  is 
not  evenly  diffused.  Hence  I  will  recommend  nothing 
short  of  a  pair  of  condensing  lenses,  as  these  have  been 
proved  by  experience  to  be  satisfactoryin  every  respect 
if  properly  handled  and  cared  for.  The  diameter  of 
these  must  be  slightly  greater  than  the  diagonal  of  the 
largest  negative  from  which  enlargements  are  to  be 
made.  These  can  be  bought  in  pairs,  mounted  or  un- 
mounted, at  about  the  following  prices : 


Diameter 

Focus 

Pair  of  Lenses 

Per  Single  Lens 

Inches 

Inches 

Mounted 

Unmounted 

4 

5'4or6J4 

%.oo 
6.0O 

11.25 

4'A 

5^or6Ji 

X-50 

1 

6«4 

750 

1.75 

8 

Z2.0O 

3.00 

8 

12 

33.00 

7.50 

9 

M 

40.00 

XO.00 

The  prices  asked  for  condensers  vary  considerably  in 

in  different  price-lists.    In  Britain  the  cost  of  condensers 

will  range  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  the  pric^ 

here  given  from  an  American  list. 

Motmtinfftfaa      ^^  ^^  ^  desired  to  save  the  additional 

Cund^Mrs     ^^^^  ^^  *^^  mounted  condensing  lenses. 

i^onaensera.    ^     ^^^  ^  comparatively  easily  mountea 

by  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  tools  in  the  following 

manner: 
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A  piece  of  quarter-inch  pine  or  poplar  is  cut  to  a  square 
about  an  inch  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  lenses.  In 
the  center  of  this  is  sawed  out  a  circular  opening  the  exact 
size  of  the  lens.  In  another  board  of  the  same  aimensions 
is  cut  a  circle  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
less  in  diameter.  These  boards  are 
placed  together  with  the  grain  run- 
ning in  opposite  directions,  to  pre- 
vent warpui^,  and  the  lens  kept  in 
place  by  a  wire  bent  in  a  circle  and 
clamped  in  place  so  as  to  hold  tiie 
lens,  or  other  similar  arrangement. 
See  Fig.  8.  The  other  lens  is 
mounted  in  the  same  wey.  The 
two  are  mounted  with  their  convex 
sides  facing  each  other  and  a  slight 
distance  apart  It  is  better  to  place 
between  them  a  thin  sheet  of  finely 
ground  glass,  as  this  overcomes  the 
bad  effects  of  slight  flaws  in  the 
lenses,  which  are  not  uncommon. 
The  combination  is  then  boxed  up. 
Having  now  our  light-box,  con- 
densers, negative  box,  camera  and 
screen,  they  are  next  arranged  in  the 
order  shown  by  Fig.  9.  A  long  table  especially  constructed 
for  the  purpose  makes  the  b^t  base  for  this  purpose. 

In  putting  the  apparatus  together  there  are  several 
points  to  be  noticed.  First,  the  planes  of  the  lenses, 
negative,  projecting  lenses  and  screen  must  all  be  parallel ; 
second,  the  centers  of  all  these  should  be  in  a  single 
straight  line,  and  third,  either  the  light  or  the  condensers 


ri<|8 


should  be  so  mounted  as  to  easily  slide  backward  or  for- 
ward, since  every  time  the  projecting  lens  is  racked  back- 
ward or  forward  it  necessitates  a  corresponding  motion 
of  the  condensers  to  or  from  the  light 

In  constructing  the  apparatus,  for  use  with  condensers 
and  artificial  light,  the  same  provision  should  be  made  in 
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the  negative  box  for  inserting  a  piece  of  colored  or  ground 
elass  as  was  made  in  the  da3^1ight  apparatus.  When  the 
diameter  of  the  condensers  is  out  uttle  greater  than  the 
diagonal  of  the  negative  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the 
latter  quite  close  to  the  former,  as  the  cone  of  light  from 
the  condensers  has  its  apex  at  the  lens,  and  hence  if  the 
negative  in  such  a  case  is  at  a  distance  from  the  con- 
densers the  comers  will  receive  no  light  Reference  to 
Fi^.  9  will  show  this  plainly.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
it  is  suways  best  to  have  the  condensers  of  ample  size  for 
a  nven  negative.  In  fact,  before  be^ginning  to  make 
enlargements  the  worker  should  work  with  one  good  nega- 
tive until  he  finds  out  exacdy  what  light-intensity  is  best 
suited  to  it.  This  will  then  serve  as  a  standard  for  all 
other  n^:atives  of  the  same  general  grade,  and  variations 
of  the  light  can  be  made  as  required  for  particular  nega- 
tives, or  where  the  extent  of  enlargement  is  materially 
changed  for  various  purposes. 
Enlargement  ^"  "^y^^  *^  daylirfit  apparatus,  which 
^T^lea  ^®  ^*^^  "^^  consider,  the  negative  is 
placed  in  the  holder  opposite  the  center 
of  the  ground-glass,  upside  down  and  facing  into  the 
work  room.  The  room  is  darkened  and  lens  uncapped. 
An  image  more  or  less  blurred  will  appear  on  the  screen. 
If  the  enlarged  picture  is  to  be  only  slightly  larger  than 
the  negative,  the  lens  must  be  racked  out  until  its  dis- 
tance from  the  negative  is  but  little  less  than  its  distance 
from  the  screen.  To  make  the  enlargement  greater  we 
simply  rack  back  the  lens  and  move  the  screen  further 
off.  There  are  tables  which  show  exactly  the  distance 
which  the  lens  must  be  from  the  negative  and  screen  in 
order  to  get  an  enlai^gement  of  a  given  size.  The  table 
here  inserted  covers  the  ordinary  requirements  and  may 
be  of  service  in  constructing  the  apparatus  : 

TIMES  OF  ENLARGEMENT. 
Total  distances  from  the  negative,  in  inches. 


TIMBS  OP 
BNLARGBMBNT 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Focus  of 
Lens 

To 
Easel 

To 
Lens 

To 
Easel 

To 
Lens 

To 
Easel 

To 
Lens 

To 
Easel 

To 
Lens 

-        6  inches 
8       " 

lO         " 
12         •* 

?6 

45 
54 

9 

12 

1 

8 
io9< 

37X 

75 

7% 

lO 

15 

8iH 
98 

k 

14 
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Tables  for  enlai^gements  of  from  one  to  twenty-five 
times,  with  lenses  varying  in  focal  length  from  five  to 
twenty-five  inches,  can  be  found  in  the  annuals.  A  con- 
venient table  is  also  given  in  Thb  Photo-Miniature, 
No.  I :  Modem  Lenses.  In  practice  it  is  convenient, 
after  having  once  found  the  focus  for  a  given  enlarge- 
ment from  a  given  negative  with  the  lens  in  use,  to  mark 
on  the  base  of  the  apparatus  the  point  to  which  the  lens 
has  been  extended.  Then  in  making  future  enlarge- 
ments of  the  same  size,  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  the  lens 
at  that  point  and  move  the  easel  backward  or  forward 
until  an  approximate  focus  is  obtained,  when  the  image 
will  be  of  the  proper  size  on  the  screen. 

As  an  approximate  guide  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
the  nearer  the  lens  is  to  the  negative  the  greater  will  be 
the  enlargement,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  7.  If  a  piece  of 
thin  cardboard,  or  a  sheet  of  paper  cut  to  the  exact  size 
of  the  enlargement  desired,  is  placed  upon  the  easel- 
screen,  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  an 
enlarged  image  of  the  proper  size  and  correcdy  footed. 
It  is  advisable  to  focus  the  enlargement 
Pocosing.  with  the  largest  aperture  of  the  lens.  If 
the  lens,  wnen  working  at  its  largest 
aperture,  covers  the  plate  from  which  the  enlargement 
is  being  made,  it  will  give  proper  definition  over  the 
enlaigement.  With  a  lens  01  the  better  sort,  of  course, 
the  definition  will  be  eaually  good  whether  a  large  or 
small  aperture  is  used ;  but  with  a  low-priced  lens  it  is 
better  to  stop  down  to  No.  8  (/^ii.^)  or  No.  16  ( /7i6),  to 
avoid  sphencal  aberration.  Stoppmg  the  lens  down  in- 
creases the  time  of  exposure,  and  enables  one  to  have 
greater  control  over  the  operation  of  exposing  the  paper, 
permitting  time  to  shade  or  locally  increase  the  exposure 
at  any  portion  of  the  image.  This  is  sometimes  useful, 
but  as  a  general  thing  stopping  the  lens  down  is  not 
advisable,  as  interfering  with  one's  judgment  in  calcula- 
ting exposures  for  various  negatives.  Having  secured 
the  image  correct  in  size  and  focus,  place  thumb-tacks  at 
all  foiu"  sides  of  the  sheet  of  paper  or  card  used  to  focus 
the  ima^.  These  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  placing  of 
the  sensitive  paper.  Adjust  the  lens  stop  as  desired  and 
cap  the  lens,  leaving  the  room  totally  dark  save  for  such 
safe  light  as  we  may  have  for  working.  Place  the  bro- 
mide paper  on  the  screen,  using  the  thumb-tacks  as  a 
guide  to  the  correct  position  in  mis. 

w  u  *».  In  making  his  first  enlargements,  the 
Makmg  tiie  beginner  should  avail  himsell  of  tiie  help 
Exposure.     ^^  lest-strips.    These  should  be  about  one 
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inch  wide  and  the  length  of  the  paper.  The  exposure 
depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  among  which  are  light, 
negative,  focal  length  of  lens,  size  of  enlaigement,  stops, 
sensitiveness  of  paper,  developer,  temperature  of  devel- 
oper, and  length  of  development  The  first  experiment 
had  best,  therefore,  be  made  on  a  purely  arbitrary  basis, 
for  which  we  will  take  ten  seconos. 

Pinning  a  test-strip  on  the  screen,  we  uncap  the  lens 
and  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  shade  two-thirds  of  the 
strip  during  five  seconds ;  move  the  cardboard,  and  give 
tlie  next  section  five  seconds,  making  ten  for  the  first ; 
then  remove  the  cardboard  entirely  and  give  five  seconds 
more,  making^  fifteen  for  the  first,  ten  for  the  second,  and 
five  for  the  third.  Now  develop  the  strip.  If  the  fifteen- 
seconds  portion  finishes  development  in  less  than  one 
minute,  and  the  ten-  takes  approximately  a  minute,  we 
will  know  that  our  basis  was  correct  But  if  all  three 
were  over-exposed  or  under-exposed,  as  shown  by  one 
minute's  development,  we  can  expose  the  next  test-strip 
accordingly. 

In  determining  the  correct  exposure,  the  method 
already  set  forth  for  contact  exposures  is  a  reasonably 
good  one.  If  the  paper  with  a  given  exposure  takes  half 
me  proper  time  to  cievelop,  halve  the  next  exposure ;  if 
double  the  time,  or  more,  double  it  More  could  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  exposure,  and  possibly  to  advantage ; 
for  instance,  there  are  tables  showing  the  exact  relation 
of  exposure  to  the  number  of  times  of  enlargement,  but 
complicated  calculations  in  the  dark-room  are  trouble- 
some and  a  test-strip  is  simpler.  After  a  while  one  gets 
the  ability  to  determine  the  approximate  exposure  re- 
quired by  looking  at  the  enlarged  image  on  me  screen, 
correcting  slight  errors  by  length  of  development,  and 
greater  ones  by  modifyiner  the  developer  by  diluting  or 
strengthening.  It  should  oe  remembered,  however,  that 
in  judging  exposure  by  reference  to  the  screen,  we  must 
consider  the  high  lights,  as  well  as  the  shadows.  It  is  in 
the  hi^h  lights  that  we  need  the  detail  if  we  are  to  have 
soft  pictures.  If  this  detail  in  the  high  lights  is  plenti- 
ful and  clear  we  may  know  that  our  light  is  strong 
enough  for  a  very  short  exposure.  If  it  is  very  faint,  we 
will  have  to  give  a  long  exposure  and  use  diluted  devel- 
oper to  save  the  over-expK)sed  shadows.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  image  on  the  screen  is  a  flat  one,  we  may  know 
that  our  light  is  too  strong  for  the  negative,  and  it  must, 
be  modified  by  removing  the  reflector  or  by  interposing 
^ound  or  yellow  glass ;  and  if  neither  of  these  suffice,  we 
can  simply  lay  the  negative  aside  for  a  dark  day  when  the 
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light  will  be  very  much  weaker.  Frequently  all  necessary 
contrasts  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  o!  the  hard  paper 
before  referred  to.  As  under-exposure  tends  to  increase 
contrasts,  we  should  also  give  the  minimum  exposure  in 
the  case  of  flat  n^iatives^  abandoning  for  a  time  our 
standard  one-minute  development.  I&  will  be  seen  by 
this  time,  there  are  many  wrinkles  about  using  bromide 
paper,  and  it  will  be  found  that  new  ones  appear  at  every 
.seance  in  the  enlarging  roona. 

But  why  is  it  iSaX  so  manv  of  our  enlai]^penients  are 
black  in  tne  shadows  and  chalky  in  the  high  hghts  ?  Why, 
simply  because  our  Ught  is  too  weak  for  our  negative. 
We  forget  that  if  we  cannot  modify  our  negative  we  must 
modify  our  light  It  is  this  characteristic  al  the  bromide 
enlargement  which  has  prevented  the  process  from  enjoy- 
ing the  popularity  it  deserves.  And  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  this  chalkiness  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  north  light  1 

Of  all  printing  processes,  bromide  en- 
Dodging,  larging  oners  the  best  opportunities  for 
successful  dodging  and  modification.  We 
can  cut  our  light  down  and  take  3l  the  time  we  want,  or 
we  can  take  as  little  time  as  we  want  A  hand,  a  finger, 
a  slip  of  paper,  or  anything  within  reach,  will  suffice  to 
shaae  the  light  just  as  we  want  it  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  always  hold  the  shade  nearer  the  lens  than  the 
easel,  as  ereater  diffusion  results  and  there  is  less  danger 
of  sharp  Tines.  In  shading  a  foreground  to  bring  up  a 
dense  sky,  first  make  a  test-strip  or  two,  noting  how  long 
the  shadtn^  is  carried  on  and  how  lone  the  light  is  allowed 
to  act  on  the  whole.  If  the  sky  is  men  over-  or  under- 
printed  we  can  modify  it  in  the  enlargement  proper. 

The  best  arrangement  for  vignetting  m 
Vignetting,  enlarging  is  a  piece  of  cardboard  the  size 
of  the  negative,  with  an  opening  cut  out 
at  the  proper  place  and  about  the  size  of  the  portion  of 
the  n^;ative  to  be  vienetted.  This  is  held  near  the  lens 
and  moved  backward  and  forward  between  the  latter  and 
the  screen,  the  opening  showing  larger  as  we  near  the 
lens  and  smaller  as  we  recede  from  it  Very  tasteful 
vignettes  can  be  made  in  this  way.  A  favorite  method  of 
the  writer's  is  to  use  a  sheet  of  bromide  paper,  preferably 
tiiat  with  rough  surface,  and  print  on  it  a  small  vignette 
of  a  portion  of  a  negative,  lliese  sheets  being  of  a  uni- 
form size  are  then  bound  in  book  form,  and  make  very 
attractive  souvenirs.  Variety  can  be  added  to  the  collec- 
tion by  printing  some  of  the  pictures  throufi;h  a  mat  fas- 
tened on  the  screen  over  the  paper,  when,  df  course,  they 
are  bounded  by  straight,  sharo  tines. 
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f*^^.^mi^  Double  printing  in  enlai^g  is  not  at 
mSSSJ  ^"  difficult  Assuming  that  test- strips 
""""K*  have  been  made  determining  the  proper 
exposure  for  each  negative,  I  will  briefl>r  outline  the  pro- 
cess. Taking  a  landscape  negative  with  dear  sky  in 
which  we  wish  to  print  clouds,  we  first  tack  on  the  screen 
a  sheet  of  paper  the  size  of  our  bromide,  and  after  prop- 
erly adjustmg  and  focusing  it,  trace  with  a  pencil  the 
outline  of  the  sky-line.  We  then  remove  the  foreground 
negative  and,  after  tracing,  cut  out  a  mask  conforming* 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  foreground,  cutting  away  the 
sky.  We  now  put  in  the  box  the  sky  negative,  and 
readjust  our  sheet  of  paper  until  after  proper  focusing 
the  desired  portion  of  the  sky  occupies  the  portion 
reserved  for  it,  leaving  the  thumb-tacks  as  a  guide  whea 
we  put  our  bromide  on  the  screen.  Now  using  the  sheet 
of  paper  as  a  guide,  place  on  the  edges  of  the  bromide 
paper  two  little  pencil  marks  to  show  how  far  we  shall 
shade  the  lower  portion  of  the  paper.  Our  mask  being* 
the  size  of  the  foreground  negative,  it  is  now  only  neces- 
sary to  hold  it  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  lens  to- 
have  its  edge  conform  to  the  sky-line  when  enlarged. 
But  this  would  leave  a  sharp  line  if  held  exactly  at  that 
point,  so  using  the  pencil  marks  on  the  maigin  as  a 
guide,  we  slowly  raise  and  lower  the  mask  very  slightly 
and  just  sufficient  to  cause  an  agreeable  blending  of  the 
sky  into  nothing.  The  proper  exposure  given,  we  cap- 
the  lens,  remove  the  paper  and  insert  the  forefirround 
negative.  Now  we  must  again  adjust  our  s^eet  ch  plain 
paper  until  the  sky  line  marked  on  it  coincides  with  the 
sky-line  on  the  screen,  leaving  thumb-tacks  as  usual. 
Registry  being  thus  secured,  we  simply  expose  the  fore- 
ground and  develop  the  composite  print. 

Needless  to  say,  our  clouds  must  be  lighted  from  the 
same  general  direction  as  the  landscape.  But  if  in  the 
negative  they  are  not  so  lighted  it  can  be  reversed  in  the 
holder  and  will  then  print  properly.  In  almost  all  cloud 
printing  the  tendency  is  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the 
clouds  by  printing  the  sky  to  too  deep  a  tone.  This, 
besides  making  the  blending  very  noticeable  at  the  hori- 
zon, results  in  unnatural  effects  and  should  be  avoided.  ^ 

If  the  sky  portion  of  the  landscape  negative  is  thin,  it 
mi^ht  print  slighdy  and  spoil  the  effect  of  the  clouds. 
This  can  be  overcome  by  using  a  weaker  light  in  enlarg- 
ing. Where  this  is  not  desirable,  a  mask  can  be  cut  for 
,  the  sky  portion  and  used  slighdy  while  die  foreground  is 
being  printed.  By  using  it  a  very  litde  during  the  first 
part  ot  the  exposure  the  tint  will  be  overcome,  while 
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dpects  projectmz  above  the  horizon  will  be  sufficiently 
printed.  It  will  oe  found  easier,  no  doubt,  to  print  the 
landscape  first  and  sky  afterwards.  But  this  does  not 
result  in  good  work.  The  landscape  should  invariably 
be  printed  after  the  sky  portion. 

Bolting  cloth  enlargements  were  for  a 
Botting  Cloth,  time  very  popular,  ^metimes  tiiey  were 
ardstic.  Then  everyone  began  makinfir 
them,  too  often  from  unsuitable  negatives,  and  they  feU 
into  disrepute.  This  method  of  enlarging  is,  in  fact,  suit- 
able for  very  few  negatives,  and  only  where  broad  effects 
of  light  ana  shade  are  desired.  To  cut  up  a  spotty  nega- 
tive with  a  succession  of  lines  does  not  necessarily  give  a 
broad  effect  in  the  picture.  But  for  softening  down  heavy 
masses  of  shadows,  and  blending  them  harmoniously  witn 
masses  of  light  or  half  light,  the  process  is  without  an 
equal.  The  bolting  cloth  can  be  Doujght  by  the  square 
yard  of  dealers  in  photographic  supplies,  and  should  be 
stretched  evenly  over  a  frame  made  of  quarter-  and  half- 
inch  wood,  bein^  tacked  between  the  two  strips.  This 
frame  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  fit  over  the  paper  on  the 
srreen.  By  using  the  side,  bringing  the  cloth  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  paper,  the  lines  are  more  evident, 
which  is  not  so  objectionable  for  very  large  work.  But 
for  the  softest  effects,  reverse  the  frame  and  use  it  at  half 
an  inch  from  the  paper.  In  this  way  we  get  a  soft  diffusion 
of  the  lines  and  much  greater  general  softness.  It  should 
never  be  used  nearer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  as  the  lines 
then  become  too  evident,  and  hence  fail  in  the  effect 
desired.  The  bolting  cloth  comes  in  three  grades,  fine 
medium  and  coarse.  The  medium  is  the  best  for  general 
work.  It  should  not,  however,  be  used  for  sizes  under 
8x10.  The  interposition  of  the  cloth  requires  about  one-half 
additional  exposure.  Focusing,  of  course,  must  be  done 
wiUiout  the  hame  in  place.  The  bolting  cloth  should  only 
be  used  with  paper  which  is  to  be  toned  to  some  color 
other  than  black,  as  there  is  somethinjs^  incongruous  in  its 
use  with  black  tones.  It  looks  best  with  softer  tones  and 
on  Royal  Bromide  paper,  or  the  English  Whatman 
Bromide^  already  mentioned. 

. -^^  The    subsequent    manipulations   with 

»n-   !z?!l.*      bromide  paper  do  not  differ  materially 
TrcatmcnL     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   negatives.     The  sup- 

port  being  paper  of  course  makes  some  difference  and 
the  fact  that  while  in  the  negative  we  aim  to  get  print- 
ing density  and  printing  color  only,  in  the  positive  we 
aim  to  please  the  eye,  makes  another.  But  generallv 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  .we  can  do  with 
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the  negative  we  can  do  with  bromide  paper,  that  is,  in 
so  far  as  the  emulsion  itself  is  concemeo. 

The  first  operation  to  be  taken  up  is 
Reduciai:.  the  reduction  of  prints  which  are  too 
dark.  This  can  best  be  effected  just 
after  the  i>rints  come  from  the  hypo.  A  few  grains  of 
red  pnissiate  of  potash  are  di^lved  in  a  suitable 
quantity  of  water,  uie  latter  being  barely  tinged,  not  of 
a  strong  yellow  color.  If  the  print  is  too  dense  through- 
out, it  can  be  inunersed  without  previous  washing  in 
this  solution.  Reduction  should  take  place  gradually, 
and  this  is  best  accomplished  with  a  weak  reducer.  If 
the  tray  be  rocked  gently  the  reduction  will  be  quite 
uniform.  If,  however,  only  a  portion  of  the  print  needs 
reduction,  this  can  be  effected  by  applying  the  ferri- 
cyanide  solution  locally  with  a  brush  or  bit  <S  absorbent 
cotton.  Extreme  care  is  needed  in  this  operation.  In 
this  way  unduly  deep  shadows  can  be  softened,  veiled 
high  lights  brightened,  or  almost  any  modification 
obtained  which  may  he  deemed  desirable.  When  re- 
duction is  almost  completed  quickly  rinse  the  print  in 
running  water  and  then  wash  thoroughly.  If  the  print 
has  been  dried,  it  is  only  necessary  to  soak  it  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  fresh  fixing  bath,  when  the  ferricyanide 
can  be  applied  as  before. 

For  the  intensification  of  bromide 
Intensification,  prints  ouite  a  number  of  processes  can 
be  usea.  In  fact,  almost  any  of  those 
which  will  result  in  the  permanent  intensification  of 
negatives  will  give  good  results  on  bromide.  Many  of 
the  toninz  methods  hereinafter  set  forth  are  methods 
of  intensincation,  but  there  are  several  which  result  in 
black  tones,  and  it  is  of  these  that  I  will  speak  under 
this  head. 

The  simplest  of  these  methods  is  mercuric  intensifi- 
cation. Make  up  a  stock  solution  as  follows  :  Mercuric 
chloride,  60  grains ;  potassium  bromide,  60  grains ;  water, 
6  ounces. 

After  washing  the  print  well  to  free  it  of  hypo,  im- 
merse in  this  solution  until  thoroughly  bleached.  The 
longer  the  immersion  up  to  a  certam  point,  the  g^-eater 
is  the  subsequent  intensification.  When  thoroue^hly 
bleached  remove  the  paper  and  wash  well  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  use  a 
solution  as  follows,  as  it  prevents  in  a  measure  veiling 
of  the  high  lights,  which  sometimes  occurs.  Common 
salt,  I  ounce ;  water,  16  ounces. 

By  immersing  it  in  various  other  solutions  after  wash- 
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mg,  intensification  in  various  shades  of  black  results. 
Some  of  these  are :  Sulphite  of  soda,  lo  per  cent  solu- 
tion, giving:  a  warm  black  tone ;  metabisulphite  of 
potash,  3  per  cent  solution,  giving  a  purple-black  tone ; 
chloride  of  gold,  i  grain  to  i  ounce  water,  giving  a  blue- 
black  tone;  ammonia,  weak  solution,  giving  a  warm 
black  tone ;  and  any  ordinary  developer,  giving  various 
shades  of  black. 

After  blackening  in  any  of  the  above  the  print  should 
be  well  washed,  and  then,  if  intensification  is  not  suffi- 
cient, the  same  process  can  be  used  over  again.  The 
permanency  of  mercuric  intensification  is  questionable, 
as  I  have  had  prints  toned  in  this  manner  bleach  badly 
after  a  few  weeks'  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Again  i 
have  had  them  retain  their  origin^  depth  and  brilliancy 
after  two  or  three  years'  exposure  on  the  wall  of  an 
ordinary  living-room.  But  whatever  be  the  cause  of 
tiieir  occasional  lack  of  permanency,  the  danger  can  be 
minimized  by  careful  washing  after  fixing,  after  bleaching 
and  after  blackening.     The  methods  of  intensification 

5jven  in  the  last  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature: 
'tUensificaHon  and  ReductUm^  would  be  well  worth  a 
trial  with  bromide  paper.  For  such  experiments  the  use 
of  spoilt  prints  is,  of  course,  advised. 

Intensification  does  more  than  intensify  the  bromide 
print.  It  gives  a  brilliancy  and  depth  to  the  shadows 
which  is  frequently  lacking  in  other  than  the  very  best 
and  most  carefully  developed  prints.  It  is,  therefore, 
well  to  use  the  method  freely,  and  whenever,  in  fact, 
the  worker  is  not  satisfied  with  the  exact  tone  of  his 
print  after  drying. 

The  toning  and  intensification  of  bro- 
Toning.       mide  prints  are  so  closely  associated  with 
each  other  by  reason  of  the  effects  of 
each,  that  they  should  properly  be  considered  together. 

In  addition  to  the  above  methods  of  modifying  the 
final  tones  of  the  print,  we  have  the  very  useful  method 
of  toning  by  the  use  of  uranium  nitrate.  Other  salts 
than  those  of  uranium  are  used,  but  it  is  so  venr  satis- 
factory in  itself  and  gives  such  a  wide  ranee  of  tones 
and  broad  field  for  experiment  that  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  consider  it  separately. 

Umlnm         '^^  tones  obtainable  on  bromide  paper 

ToSm^      by  the  use  of  uranium  ranc^e  from  warm 

Aoning.       brown,    through    sepias,    browns,    red- 

browns,  to  reds,  and  then  by  the  use  of  perchloride  of 

iron  or  other  iron  salt  we  obtain  greens,  blue-greens^ 

deep  blues  and  bright   blues,  there   being  obtainable 
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throughout  a  great  number  of  intermediate  tones.  In 
making  use  of  this  process  nearly  every  worker  has  a 
slightly  different  formula,  but  reduced  to  their  rudiments 
they  are  practically  the  same.  Equal  or  nearly  equal 
proportions  of  uranium  nitrate  and  ferricyanide  of  potash 
are  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is  strongly  acidu- 
lated. By  varying  the  proportions  of  each,  changing  the 
strength  of  the  wnole  or  adding  a  litde  of  this  or  that, 
full  scope  is  g;iven  the  expenmenter.  The  results  are 
prompt,  and  with  care,  reasonably  certain. 
n.^«».  oi«K      The  formula  published  by  the  Camera 

F^imJiT  ^^"^  ^^  N^^  ^^'*^»  ^^  presumably  in 
use  there,  is  as  follows:  A.  Uranium 
nitrate,  2  parts ;  gjlacial  acetic  acid,  2  parts ;  water,  120 
parts.  B.  Potassium  ferricyanide,  2  parts ;  water,  120 
parts.  C.  Ammonium  sulphocyanide,  6  parts;  water, 
120  parts. 

For  use  take  i  part  of  A,  i  of  B  and  48  parts  of  water. 
Add  C  for  red  tones,  the  more  of  C  the  reader  the  tones. 
The  use  of  C  very  much  more  diluted  is  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  yellow  staining  of  the  high 
lights  aner  toning. 

Yellotfa  Never  having  had  unqualified  success 

FonnulZ  ^^  ^®  "^®  ^^  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia 
in  toning  bromides,  I  omit  it  A  formula 
which  I  have  used  with  satisfactory  results  is  as  follows : 
A.  Uranium  nitrate,  i  ounce ;  water,  preferably  distilled, 
S}4  ounces.  B.  Potassium  ferricyanide,  i  ounce ;  water, 
preferably  distilled,  5>i  ounces. 

For  use,  take  in  the  following  order :  Water,  6  ounces ; 
add  of  solution  B,  2  drams ;  glacial  acetic  add,  i  dram ; 
add  of  solution  A,  2  drams. 

If  ordinary  acetic  acid  is  used  instead  of  the  glacial, 
three  or  four  times  as  much  is  required. 

Solution  A  keeps  indefinitely  if  put  in  a  brown  bottl^ 
well  corked  and  protected  from  the  light  Solution  B 
does  not  keep  well  under  any  circumstances,  but  is  a 
hand^  solution  to  have  in  the  work-room,  needing  only 
dilution  for  use  in  reducing  n^^atives  or  prints. 

While  the  uranium  toning  process  can 
Manipulation,  occasionally  be  used  to  save  under-ex- 
posed prints,  I  do  not  so  recommend  it, 
as  yellow  staininjg:  of  the  high  lights  and  bronzing  of  the 
shadows  almost  invariably  result  It  is  far  better  to  make 
the  prints  originally  with  the  view  to  toning  them.  The 
most  suitable  print  for  toning  by  this  process  is  one  which 
has  a  good  gradation  of  tones,  but  no  very  deep  shadows. 
Therefore,  what  we  require  is  a  properly  exposed  but 
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somewhat  under-developed  print  It  will  be  found  that 
prints  on  the  rough  bromiae  papers  tone  much  more 
evenly  and  satisfactorily  than  those  on  the  smooth  papers, 
although  on  the  latter  certain  tones  are  obtainable  which 
are  seldom  had  with  the  rough  varieties. 

The  print  should  first  be  soaked  in  water,  after  which 
it  is  placed  for  a  moment  between  blotters.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  perfectly  clean  tray  and  flooded  with  the 
toning  solution.  Within  a  minute  the  change  will  begin, 
the  various  tones  being  in  the  order  already  given.  The 
process  is  a  rapid  one,  the  red  tones  being  reached  within 
five  minutes  with  the  formula  given.  During  toning  the 
tray  should  be  gently  rocked.  The, moment  the  desired 
tone  is  reached  the  print  should  be  unmersed  in  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  water  acidulated  witfi  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
add.  This  checks  the  toning.  After  all  the  prints  are 
toned  they  should  be  washed  m  running  water,  or  several 
changes,  until  the  slight  yellow  stain  caused  by  the  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potash  disappears.  Lon^^er  washing  impairs 
the  tone.  If  the  yellow  tinge  in  the  high  lights  is  decided 
and  cannot  be  removed  by  ten  minutes'  washing,  it  is 
simply  an  indication  that  the  wrong  character  of  prmt  has 
been  used.  It  can  sometimes  be  removed  by  a  momen- 
tary immersion  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  But  if  this  solution  is  at  all  strong  the  color  of  the 
entire  print  will  be  discharged.  After  final  rinsing,  the 
prints  are  pressed  between  blotters  for  a  moment  and 
nung  up  to  dry. 

A  variation  of  the  red  tones  can  be  made  after  washing 
by  immersing  the  print  in  a  weak  hypo  bath  containing 
a  few  drops  of  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  solution. 
This  seems  to  cut  out  the  underlying  blacks  and  leaves 
the  reds  brighter.  The  tone  thus  obtained  very  closely 
resembles  the  red-chalk  of  the  carbon  process. 

Green  and         ^^^  green  and  blue  tones  we  use  per- 

nT^^-Swr.    chloride   of    iron    crystals    in   solution. 

uiue  loacs.   q^j^^j.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  y^^^  ^l^jg  j^ 

the  most  satisfactory  of  all.  The  iron  should  not  be 
used  in  a  stronger  solution  than  ten  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  From  that  point  it  can  go  down  to  a  tenth  of 
a  grain  to  the  ounce.  Between  these  points  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  effects.  The  first  effect  of  the  iron  solu- 
tion, which  should  immediately  follow  ^e  uranium  bath, 
is  to  change  the  reddish  tones  to  green,  then  to  blue- 
green  and  finally  to  a  deep  blue.  By  stopping  the  ura- 
nium toning  at  various  stages  a  different  grade  of  greens 
and  blues  can  be  obtained.  By  varying  the  strength  of 
the  iron  solution,  as  stated,  still  other  tones  result,  so 
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that  we  caimot  wonder  that  the  greatest  objectkn  to  the 
uranium  and  iron  process  is  that  no  two  people  ever  get 
the  same  results.  Furthermore,  the  perchlonde  of  iron, 
spoken  of  in  the  German  and  British  literature  on  the 
subject,  is  quite  different  from  that  on  the  American 
mancet,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  results  will  differ 
somewhat  With  some  tones  of  red  and  some  strengths 
of  die  iron  solution  double  toning  will  result,  the  half- 
tones and  lighter  tones  taking  a  bluish  tinge,  while  the 
reds  change  to  brown.  Local  toning  can  also  be  in- 
dulged in  more  or  less  profitably.  In  fact,  the  results 
are  so  variable  that  it  would  be  idle  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further,  since  in  uranium  toning,  if  nowhere  else, 
**  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune." 

It  may,  and  frequendy  will,  happen  that  our  toned 
I>rints  are  not  quite  sati^actory.  n  so,  make  up  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  in  water,  about  i  part  to 
20,  and  immerse  the  print  The  alkali  immediately 
discharges  the  color.    It  will  frequentlv  also  bleach  the 

Srint  In  this  event  the  print  snoulcf  be  washed  and 
ooded  with  a  developer  oi  normal  strength.  It  will 
then  regain  its  original  color  and  be  ready  for  another 
attempt  at  toning.  But  inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  the 
alkali  in  the  paper  or  emulsion  would  interfere  with 
proper  toning,  the  print,  after  having  been  in  the  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  must  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  it  is 
advisable  also  to  give  it  at  least  one  bath  in  acidulated 
water.  The  carbonate  of  soda  in  somewhat  stronger 
solution  is  also  invaluable  in  cleaning  fingers,  trays, 
graduates,  etc.  Unless  this  be  used  the  stains  are  very 
difficult  to  remove.  Ammonia,  carbonate  of  potash  or, 
in  ^act,  any  of  the  alkalies  used  in  photography  will  have 
the  same  action  as  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

-,  .^^.  ^  All  the  thin  varieties  of  bromide  paper 
LI^S  ?»ri  »»dly  in  dmng.  If  they  are  to  be 
*  kept  unmounted  it  is  well  to  immerse 
them  in  water  to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of 
glycerine.  This  will  ensure  their  lying  flat  after  drying. 
A  solution  of  2  ounces  of  glycerine  in  25  ounces  of  water  is 
advised  when  it  is  desir^  to  make  bromides  on  heavy 
rough  paper  remain  flat,  after  drying,  for  book  illustra- 
tion and  similar  purposes. 

If  one  is  trying  to  rush  throug^h  a  bromide  print,  it  can 
be  trimmed  while  wet  by  placing  it  on  a  ^eet  of  stiff 
paper  and  cutting  through  both. 

The  paper  will  be  found  to  cockle  the  mounts  t»dly  in 
drying.  Aside  from  the  glue  mountant,  formula  for 
which  accompanies  the  paper,  I  know  no  preventive 
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except  to  mount  the  prints  while  dry.  As  the  paper 
when  wet  stretches  one  way  considerably,  as  much  as  a 
third  of  an  inch  on  a  ten-  or  twelve-inoi  length,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  in  trimming,  especially  if  mounts  with 
centers  of  a  given  size  are  used. 

The  paper  being  covered  with  an  emulsion  which  in 
warm  weather  is  very  soft  while  wet,  mounting  is  some- 
what more  difficult  than  with  some  of  the  other  papers. 
My  method  is  to  mount  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  at 
once,  placing  them  face  down,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  on  a 
glass  or  ierrotype  plate,  blotting  off  the  surface  water  and 
spreading  the  paste  over  the  top  one  in  the  usual  way.  I 
place  this  on  the  mount  and  then  stretch  over  it  smoothly 
a  damp  handkerchief  or  piece  of  very  thin  rubber  cloth, 
rubbing  the  print  down  with  my  hands,  seldom  using  the 
sc^ueegee  and  then  very  lightly.  By  this  method  abra- 
sion of  the  surface  seldom  results  and  air-bells  are  un- 
known. Owing  to  the  strong  contracting  power  of  the 
paper  in  drying,  the  mounting  paste  must  oe  used  freely, 
especially  at  the  edges  of  the  print. 

Apart  from  the  methods  of  procedure  here  given,  there 
are  innumerable  modifications  covering  every  detail  of 
contact  printing  and  enlarging  on  bromide  paper.  Most 
of  these  have  been  given  careful  trial  as  published,  but 
few  have  quite  fulfilled  the  expectations  they  created. 
The  methods  and  formulae  given  are,  for  the  most  part, 
those  employed  by  Mr.  Osborne  I.  Yellott,  whose  note- 
books have  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  the  monograph,  and  whose  valuable  help  is  here 
acknowledged  with  thanks. 

BOOKS. 

Bromide  Paper.  Instructions  for  Contact  Printing 
and  Enlarging.  By  Dr.  E.  A.  Just  3d  English 
Edition.     156  pp.  Illustrated.    75  cts. 

Prfutical  Enlarging,     By  John  A.  Hodges.     (En^.) 

4th  edition   1900.     1^8  pp.  Illustrated.     50  cents.     A 

useful  r^sum^  of  vanous  methods. 

Manuals  dealing  with  the  manipulation  of  the  various 
brands  of  paper  may  also  be  obtained,  g^enerally  gratis ^ 
from  the  vanous  manufacturers  of  bromide  paper.  The 
Eastman  book  is  titled,  "  Permanent  Bromide  Papers  ;" 
the  "Bamet  Book*'  deals  with  Elliott's  papers;  and  a 
booklet  titled  "Wellington  Papers"  treats  of  the  Wel- 
lington &  Ward  papers.    All  these  contain  useful  hints. 
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The  following  interesting  particulars  conceminfir  pho- 
tography in  Japan  are  taken  from  an  article  tided  "A  Chat 
with  a  jai 


Japanese  Dealer,"  published  in  The  Photog 
Dealer  ( London)  for  June.  The  dealer  mentioned  is' Mr. 
Asanuma,  of  Tokio,  now  visiting  Europe.  When  Mr. 
Asanuma  established  his  business  thirty  years  ago,  there 
were  only  three  photographers  in  Tapan.  Today  they 
number  several  thousand,  and  the  development  of  ama- 
teur photography  has  been  marked  by  considerable  energy 
and  enterprise.  The  introduction  of  Thomas*  collodion 
into  Japan  some  eighteen  years  ago  was  the  signal  for  a 
new  and  progressive  movement  as  far  as  photography 
was  concemwi,  and  a  year  or  two  later  Mr.  Asanuma 
introduced  Mawson  &  Swan*s  dry  plates,  which  thereafter 
became  very  popular.  There  is  now  a  dry  plate  factory 
in  Tokio,  managed  by  Mr.  Asanuma' s  brother,  who  is 
said  to  have  learned  his  business  in  American  factories, 
"where  he  received  several  diplomas." 

The  duty  on  photographic  goods  entering  Japan  has 
been  raised  from  5  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  and  this  will 
doubtless  still  further  stimulate  Japanese  photographic 
industry.  We  learn  that  the  "Premo,"  imported  direct 
from  America,  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  camera  in  Japan. 
The  Dallmeyer  lens  is  the  favorite  objective,  although 
latterly  the  Cooke  and  Goerz  lenses  are  winning  their  way 
forward  by  prc^essive  advertising.  In  dry  plates  and 
printing  papers  British  manufacturers  apparently  hold  the 
lead,  and  mere  seems  to  be  a  profitable  field  m  this  and 
other  details  for  our  American  makers.  The  cinemato- 
graph is  already  popular  in  Japan,  and  every  advance  in 
color-photography  is  eagerly  followed  there  because  of 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  Japanese  to  brightness  and 
color  in  everything. 

Two  Engjlish  journals.  The  Junior  Phoiogrcfpher  and 
The  Practical  Photographer^  edited  by  Percy  Lund,  will 
hereafter  be  publish^  as  one  journal  under  fee  title  The 
Junior  Photographer,  The  chief  features  of  The  Practi- 
cal Photographer  \r^  be  retained,  and  the  first  number  of 

(172). 
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the  new  series  will  be  issued  in  August     (Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Bradford,  England.) 

Potassium  boro-tartrate  is  recommended  by  an  English 
worker  as  a  restrainer  in  place  of  potassium  bromide  in 
negative  development  No  particulars  of  its  advantages 
are  given, 

"CosfnoSf**  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography^  is 
g^enerally  interesting  in  his  "jottings,"  although  at 
times  inclined  to  be  caustic  in  his  remarks.  It  would 
seem,  from  his  latest  effort,  that  he  has  become  infected 
with  the  anti-American  fever  ragine  among  English 
photographic  journalists  at  present.  We  quote  his  com- 
ments on  the  American  photographic  press.  "Some  of 
the  American  photographic  publications  supply  funny 
reading  matter  just  now.  It  is  all  over  pictonal  photog- 
raphy. A  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  New  York  are 
industriously  booming  themselves  and  their  work,  which 
may  best  be  described  as  of  that  kind  which  a  profes- 
sional photographer  would  consign  to  his  waste  tub. 
whilst  the  public  and  the  common-sense  critics  would 
not  have  it  at  any  price.  These  self-deluded,  if  well- 
meaning,  people  claim  the  leadership  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy m  America,  on  the  grounds  of  the  unrecoenizabTe 
smudginess  of  their  work  and  the  slobbery  stuff,  styled 
*  appreciations,'  that  is  written  about  it  But  Boston 
warmly  disputes  the  claim  of  New  York  to  take  the 
lead  in  pictorial  photography,  and  Chicago  is  equally 
emphatic  on  the  same  subject.  There  are  already  some 
halt-dozen  rival  *  Salons*  in  the  United  States,  and  at 
Pittsburg,  recently,  a  show  of  photographs  was  divided 
off  into  a  *  Salon  *  and  a  mere  *  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
graphs !  *  Probably  not  one  British  photographer  m  a 
thousand  sees  the  American  publications  or  the  pho- 
tographjj  of  the  very  newest  pictorial  kind  which  they 
largely  illustrate.  It  is  best  described  as  closely  re- 
sembling the  inscrutable  nebulosities  of  landscape  and 
portrait  work  which  were  shown  here  some  five  or  six 
years  ago.  In  the  States  it  is  called  *  freak  *  photog- 
raphy. Of  course,  the  disease  in  this  countnr  wrought 
its  own  cure,  and  we  have  long  since  passea  the  stage 
when  the  visitor  to  a  photographic  exhibition  only  too 
frequently  found  himself  in  a  condition  of  despairing 
doubt  as  to  what  some  of  the  productions  on  the  walls 
were  supposed  to  be,  photographs  or  not.    We  know 
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now  where  we  are  in  these  matters,  and,  when  some  of 
our  American  brethren  begin  to  redize  that  a  pictorial 
photograph  is  not  necessarily  an  exceedingly  bad  one 
m  every  single  respect  in  which  camera  work  should 
excel,  there  will  be  a  return  to  a  saner  state  of  things. 
Many  of  the  recent  illustrations  in  Camera  Notes,  Sje 
PhokhEra^t^^  Chicago  Photo-Beacon' s  Ss\on  number, 
and  the  Fittsburg  CcUalogue^  clearly  show  that  the 
originals  must  be  painfully  poor  things  indeed,  judged 
from  any  critical  standpomt,  artistic  or  photographic.*' 
For  that  little  word  *'some'*  at  the  bec^mning  ot  your 
"screed,"  accept  our  thanks,  O  venerable  "Cosmos." 

The  June  number  of  St,  Veronica  (Calcutta)  comes  to 
us  in  a  sage  green  cover,  a  pap^e  more  ample  than  of 
old,  and  has  a  portrait  of  Mr.  George  Ewing,  the  editor, 
as  frontispiece.  The  new  dress  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment, and  we  are  glad  to  possess  the  portrait 

Messrs.  Burke  and  Tames,  Chicago,  have  placed  on 
the  market  a  very  useful  outfit  of  supplementary  lenses 
for  amateur  use,  thus  meeting  a  well-defined  need  to 
which  attention  was  drawn  in  these  pages  a  year  ago. 
The  set  consists  of  four  supplementary  lenses,  a  ray- 
filter  and  a  duplicator,  thus  giving  the  amateur  with 
one  lens  of  gooa  quality  the  practical  advantages  of  five 
different  objectives.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  Burke  &  James. 

Writing  in  the  London  Amateur  Photographer ,  upon 
the  difficult  detail  of  focusing  dark  interiors,  Francis 
Fielding  advises  the  use  of  a  focusing  eye-piece,  with  a 
screen  ntted  for  aerial  focusing,  as  vastly  superior  to  the 
ordinary  ground-glass  screen^  and  a  candle  to  focus  upon 
in  the  dark  comers  of  the  view.  We  quote  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  preparation  of  such  a  screen  as  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  our  readers. 

"To  make  one,  get  a  piece  of  the  finest  ground-glass, 
half  a  dozen  microscopic  slide  cover-glasses,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  Canada  balsam.  Thoroughly  clean  the  ground- 
glass  with  soap  and  hot  water,  dry,  and  eive  it  a  rub 
with  vaseline  applied  with  a  small  piece  of  flannel,  warm 
it  before  the  fire,  and  rub  ap^ain  with  a  clean  piece  until 
the  screen  presents  a  semi-transparent  surface.  Now 
with  a  fine-pointed  black  lead  make  three  small  crosses 
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on  the  screen — one  in  the  top  right-hand  comer,  one  in 
the  exact  center,  and  one  in  tiie  TOttom  left-hand  comer. 
The  use  of  these  will  be  seen  later.  Next,  on  each  of 
these  crosses  place  a  drop  of  Canada  balsam,  and  then 
press  a  cover-glass  on  each.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ground  glass  is  now  transparent  If  there  is  any  balsam 
oozed  out  from  under  the  cover-glass  it  can  be  cleaned 
of!  with  turpentine  when  set,  which  will  be  about  two  days. 
"  Fix  the  camera  up,  and  point  it  to  a  distant  poster  or 
any  reading  matter  just  too  far  away  to  be  read  with  the 
naked  eye.  Focus  this,  and  then  apply  your  focusing 
eye-piece  to  the  ground  surface  of  the  glass.  The  letters 
are  enlarged  certainly,  but  so  is  the  grain  on  the  ground- 
glass  ;  but  if  we  place  the  eye-piece  over  one  of  the  clear 
places,  and  adjust  it  until  we  get  the  cross  sharp,  now 
move  the  camera  until  the  readmg  comes  over  the  cross, 
a  slight  tum  of  the  screw  will  brin^  every  letter  as  clear 
as  the  printing  itself,  and  it  is  surpnsine  how  a  slight  tum 
of  the  screw  will  blur  or  shatpen  me  image.  After 
focusing  the  cross,  always  keep  the  eye-piece  adjusted 
or  else  mark  it,  so  that  it  is  ready  without  focusing, 
every  time.  Bear  in  mind  for  the  image  to  be  abso- 
lutely sharp,  the  cross  and  the  image  must  be  in  focus  at 
the  same  ]x>int ;  and  negative  so  tocused  will  stand  en- 
larging more  diameters  than  if  focused  in  the  ordinary 
way.** 

Photo- Fomudin^  specially  put  up  for  photographic  use, 
is  being  introduced  b^r  Scherin^'s  Chemische  Fabrikauf 
Actien,  of  Berlin.  This  comes  m  the  form  of  a  conce- 
ntrated solution,  and  when  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  i 
part  of  formalin  to  o  parts  of  water,  it  gives  a  hardener 
for  negatives  and  films  superior  to  alum.  As  a  conven- 
ience for  summer  photography  formalin  is  comparatively 
unknown  among  American  photographers,  this,  we  b^ 
lieve,  being  solely  due  to  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  Schering's  agents  in  this  country. 

In  the  June  21st  issue  of  Photography  (Lx>ndon)  may 
be  found  a  translation  of  Dr.  Eder's  recent  monograph 
«on  *'The  Sensitometry  of  Photographic  Plates,"  origi- 
rually  published  in  the  November,  1899,  number  of  ^tz- 
tpngsberichte  der  Kaiserl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
ii§t  Wien,  The  translation,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  is 
s^^ewhat  condensed  in  form  but,  nevertheless,  gives  a 
fairly  comprehensive  review  of  the  methods  employed 
JBJXA  conclusions  presented  bv  Dr.  Eder. 
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A  very  interestin&'  patent  is  that  recently  issued  to 
J.  £.  Thornton  and  C.  F.  S.  Rothwell,  Manchester,  cover- 
ing the  manufacture  of  a  photographic  film  for  produdi^ 
positives  direct  in  the  camera.  Black  paper,  or  paper 
coated  with  black  or  colored  varnish,  is  coated  with  gela- 
tino-bromide  emulsion.  This  is  exposed  in  the  camera, 
developed,  and  fixed  as  usual,  after  which  the  picture  is 
whitened  by  mercuric  chloride  or  another  suitable  salt. 

A  rather  curious  feature  of  our  British  exchanges  at 
present  is  the  large  amotmt  of  advertising  they  carry  an- 
nouncing American  cameras  and  specialties  manufactured 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  say  "curious ''  because 
in  many  instances  the  British  agents  for  American  manu- 
facturers are  apparently  able  and  willing  to  s|}end  much 
larger  sums  in  advertising  American  specialties  abroad 
than  our  manufacturers  are  able  to  anord  in  the  home 
markets.  Looking  over  these  advertisements,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  pho- 
tographic goods  is  woefully  lackine  in  enterprise  when 
compared  with  his  foreign  s^nts.  When  will  our  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  awaken  to  the  fact  that  advertising  is 
the  soul  of  business?  And  that  the  cultivation  of  the  home 
market  by  a  generous  amount  of  legitimate  advertising  is 
more  profitable  than  selling  their  output  to  foreign  agents 
on  a  pitifully  small  margin  of  profit  over  cost  of  manu- 
facture? 

The  Photographic  Salon  (London)  is  announced  to  be 
held  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Ficcadilly,  London,  from  Sep- 
tember 21  to  November  3.  The  last  day  on  which  pic- 
tures will  be  received  is  September  10.  Entry  forms  and 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Reginald  Craigie, 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Dudley  Gallery. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Photographische  MiUeilungen^  Dr. 
E.  Vogel  has  an  interesting  paper  on  sulphite  of  soda  in 
which  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
sulphite  which  has  become  oxidized  by  exposure  to  air, 
if  precise  results  are  sought  in  negative-making.  This 
contention  has  been  repeatedly  ur^;^  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Seed, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  detail 
in  manipulation  which  will  repay  scrupulous  care.  Dr. 
Vogel  ^ints  out  the  special  importance  of  pure  sulphite 
in  making  up  metol  oevelopers,  otherwise  the  solution 
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used  for  best  results.  We  con- 
sider this  protection  necessary 
to  guard  our  patrons  against 
plates   deteriorated  by   age. 

DO  NOT  ACCELPT 
Crown  and  Banner  Brands 
prior  to  E^mulsion  No.  13180; 
or  Isochromatic  prior  to 
Emulsion  No.  3916. 

We  feel  that  this  long -de- 
layed action  is  in  the  right 
direction,  and  "will  be  appre- 
ciated by  our  friends  and  the 
trade  generally. 

G.  CRAMELR  DRY  PLATE, 
CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  DEPOT 
32   East   10th    Street 
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will  take  on  a  reddish  color,  and  its  efficiency  be  im- 
paired. He  sugfi:est5  that  this  point  offers  a  convenient 
test  as  to  the  qu^ity  of  sodium  sulphite. 

Mr.  Thomas  Manly,  the  inventor  of  Ozofype^  the  modi- 
fied carbon  process,  by  which  carbon  prints  are  made 
without  transfer,  actinometer,  or  safe-edge,  announces  the 
publication  of  a  manual  of  instructions  tor  the  working  of 
nis  process.  Copies  of  this  manual  should  reach  this 
country  before  the  end  of  August 

According  to  a  memoir  published  in  an  English  news- 
paper, Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson  was  bom  in  Cuba  in  1856,  of 
American  parent^e.  Taken  to  England  when  a  boy,  he 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  filled  for  some  time  the 
post  of  house  ph)[sidan  at  King's  Colle|:e  Hospital, 
London.  Abandoning  the  practice  of  mediane,  he  began 
in  1885  to  issue  the  photographic  pictures  of  life  on  the 
Norfolk  Broads,  which  brought  him  fame.  With  Linley 
Samboume,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Camera  Club,  and  in  1895  was  awarded  the  Progress 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

The  Paris  ExposUion.  — The  University  of  Paris  has 
nn  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Letters,  Science,  and  Art, 
containing  a  number  of  reproductions  of  photographs  of 
the  moon  and  of  tiie  heavens,  covering  a  wall  space  of 
60x13  feet  The  large  photographs  of  the  moon  are 
presented  to  the  public  for  the  nrst  time.  They  have 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Loewy  and  Puiseaux  with  the 
large  telescope  of  the  observatory ;  the  photographs 
are  shown  in  small  size  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
fineness  of  detail  obtained  by  the  instrument,  then  a 
series  of  bromide  enlargements  is  shown  by  which  they 
are  more  clearly  seen.  One  of  the  photographs  is  that 
obtained  by  taking  two  plates  of  the  moon  at  ten  and  at 
twenty  days  after  new  moon :  hese  have  been  enlarged 
sixty  times  the  surface  and  placed  side  by  side,  the 
result  being  an  image  of  the  whole  hemisphere  of  the 
moon  with  a  direction  of  light  which  brings  out  the  relief 
and  shows  the  details  of  the  craters  and  mountainous 
region. 

The  subjoined  account  of  the  foundation  and  con- 
duct of  the  glass  works  at  Jena«  where  the  glass  used 
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NON-HALATION  PLATE 

Should  be  used  for  landscapes, 
street  scenes,  interiors,  foliage 
and  all  subjects  giving  great  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade. 

It  is  a  double -coated  plate, 
which  not  only  prevents  halation 
but  gives  fine  definition  to  the 
most  strongly  lighted  parts  of  the 
subject,  and  the  deepest  shadows. 

With  correct  exposure  it  gives 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
pictures  obtainable. 

Our  Manual,  which  gives 
more  information  about  our 
NON-HALATION  plate,  and 
other  specialties,  is  sent  free  on 
request  by  addressing 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS :  2005  Lucas  Place. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE :  57  East  9th  St. 
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in  making  modem  lenses  comes  from,  will  doubtless 
interest  many  who  have  heard  of  ''Jena  glass"  with- 
out comprehending  the  significance  of  the  term.  It  is 
extracted  from  Photogrc^hy^  whose  editor,  in  turn, 
extracted  it  from  the  catalogue  of  the  German  Section 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  : 

The  works  were  founded  in  1884,  having  their  origin 
in  a  laboratory  established  for  the  experimental  fusion  of 
glass  for  optical  and  other  scientific  purposes.  The  first 
laboratory  experiments  were  made  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Abb6  in  1883  and  1884,  and  these  having 
opened  up  favorable  prospects  ot  the  production  (S 
optical  s^lass  possessing  new  and  valuable  properties,  the 
undertaking  was  substantially^  subsidized  by  the  Prussian 
Government  Thanks  to  this  help,  the  preliminary  ex- 
perimental meltings  were  able  to  be  repeated  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  and  the  undertaking  speedily  became  a 
financial  success.  With  the  lapse  of  time  the  manufac- 
tures were  extended  to  include  other  glasses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  scientific  purposes,  but  possessing  qualities 
which  had  hitherto  been  unattainable.  For  mstance,  a 
boro-silicate  glass  for  thermometers  was  devised  capable 
of  resisting  fusion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
adapted  for  high  temperature  thermometers  registering 
as  high  as  1,022®  Fahr.  {550  C).  Then,  again,  glasses 
for  lamp  chimneys  and  laboratory  purposes,  capable  of 
resisting  sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  are  now  turned  out  m  huge  quantities.  The 
lamp  chimneys  will  stand  sprinkling  with  cold  water 
whilst  on  the  flame,  while  the  laboratory  glass  possesses 
great  power  also  of  resisting  chemical  actions.  Special 
attention  has  been  given,  however,  all  along  to  optical 
glasses,  of  which  over  a  hundred  varieties  are  made. 
One  ot  the  latest  introductions  is  a  greatly  improved 
annealing  process  to  produce  such  glass  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  mtemal  tension.  Altogether,  the  institution  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  Prussian  method  of  state- 
aided  enterprise.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  an  investment 
only,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  better  use  to  which  a  gov- 
ernment could  put  its  funds  than  in  the  development  of  a 
huge,  new,  and  profitable  industry. 

A  combined  toner^  reducer  and  intensifter  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Haller-Kemper  Company,  Chica^. 
This  is  said  to  give  a  cherry-red  tone  to  bromide 
prints,  Veloxy  Vinco  and  Kruxo^  etc.,  and  may  be  used 
as  an  intensifier  or  reducer  of  negatives.      The  tube  of 
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PRICES 

(in  bottles) 

1  Ounce  -  30  cents 
1-4  Pound  -  $1.10 
1-2  Pound  -  $2.10 
1  Pound  -  -  $4.00 

Sample  Ounce,  post- 
paid, 30  cents. 


J.  HAUFF  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

G.  GENNERT 

Trade  Agent 

24-26  East  13th  Street 

NEW   YORK 
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material  supplied  makes   i6  ounces  of  solution,  which 
may  be  used  repeatedly. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Falk  has  just  equipped  his  new  studio,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  with  apparatus  for 
making:  portraits  at  night,  by  the  electric  light.  The 
portraits  we  have  seen  made  with  the  new  apparatus  are 
as  good  as  an>thing  Mr.  Falk  has  made  with  the  usual 
da3di^ht  eouipment,  which  is  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
electric  lignt  portraiture.  Th'e  system  consists  of  an 
umbrella  u-ame,  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  white 
silk  roof.  Around  the  inside  of  the  frame  are  arranged 
21  lamps  of  100  c.  p.  each,  with  a  larger  lamp  of  150  c.  p. 
at  the  center.  Five  of  these  lamps  suffice  for  focusing- 
purposes,  after  which  12  lamps  are  used  to  get  the  light- 
mg  effect  desired.  When  all  is  ready  for  uie  exposure 
the  full  force  of  light  is  switched  on,  and,  by  a  special 
arrangement,  doubled  in  power  for  the  actual  time  of 
the  exi>osure  of  the  plate,  giving  a  total  of  about  4,500  c. 
p.  This  permits  of  an  exposure  of  two  or  three  seconds^ 
and  gives  a  negative  of  remarkable  softness  and  depth. 
We  learn  that  tne  light  has  proved  as  efficient  for  small 

f  roups  as  for  single  portraits,  and  that  Mr.  Falk  has  been 
ept  busy  since  the  light  was  installed,  with  groups  and 
sitting  from  the  aristocratic  crowds  which  uirong  the 
Astoria  roof-garden  during  these  summer  evenings. 

According  to  the  British  Journal  of  Fiiotograpky^ 
professionalphotographers  in  the  west  of  Scotland  (Glas- 
gow) are  returning  to  the  use  of  scenic  backgrounds, 
highly-glazed  printing  papers,  and  other  features  charac- 
teristic of  the  "old-fashioned"  portraiture.  Some  have 
adopted  the  old  albumen  paper,  others  have  taken  up 
the  modem  development  papers,  and  carbon  prints  are 
being  popularized.  Evidently,  the  reaction  is  against  the 
use  o\  platinotype  papers,  cold  blacktones,  and  the 
severely  simple  styles  of  backgrounds  and  accessories  so 
popular  of  late  years. 

Mellen*s  Pocket  Tripod  Stay  is  a  capital  contrivance 
for  holding  the  tripod  absolutely  rigid  on  slippery  pave- 
ments, polished  floors,  or  in  any  position  outdoors  where 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  tripod  in  awkward  places  w^ith 
each  leg  at  an  uneven  length.  We  have  found  it  im- 
mensely useful  in  all  home  portraiture,  relieving  us  of  all 
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ROSS' 

LENSES 


Used  by  Amateur  and  Professional  Photog^ 
raphers  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Every  lens 
is  carefully  tested  and  may  be  purchased  with 
confidence. 

ROSS-ZEISS 

CONVERTIBLE 
ANASTIGMATS 

CONSISTING  OF 

Sioffle  Lenses.. F/ 1 3. 5 
Doublets F/  6.3 

SETS  FOR  EVERT  PURPOSE 

;  These  are  undoubtedly  the  finest  Sinele  Lenses 
yet  produced,  both  (or  Rapidity  and  Flatness 
of  Field. 

ROSS-GOERZ 

DOUBLE 
I  ANASTIGMATS 

These  deservedly  popular  lenses  have  already  ' 
an  immense  sale.    They  are  the 

Very  Acme  of  Perfection 

For  full  particulars  see  Catalogue 

ROSS,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

111  New  Bond  Street,  LONDON,  W.  ENG. 

AND  LEADING  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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worr^  as  to  whether  the  camera  legs  will  slip  during: 
focusing  or  exposure.  The  Stay  consists  of  three  light 
steel  rods  workiDfi:  in  a  central  socket,  adjustable  at  any 
angle  and  at  any  desired  length  according  to  its  position 
on  the  tripod.  Each  rod  has  a  clamp  at  the  free  end. 
and  the  three  rods  can  be  fixed  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  describe  it.  The  Siay  folds  up  into  pocket  length  and 
does  not  materially  add  to  the  weieht  of  the  amateur's 
impedimenta.  It  should  prove  invaluable  to  all  owners 
of  tripod  cameras.  (George  £.  MeUen,  Times  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Our  correspondence  tells  us  that  there  are  many  ama- 
teurs who  would  like  to  possess  a  long-focus  hand- 
camera,  with  its  many  advantages,  but  that  the  cost  of 
these  instruments  is  beyond  the  average  amateur's  purse. 
In  the  Qfcle  Cartridge  SolograJ>k^  however,  we  have  a 
thoroughly  ^ood  camera  of  this  class  at  an  extremelv 
moderate  price.  This  instrument  has  an  unusual  lengtfi 
of  bellows  extension,  reversible  back,  and  may  be  used 
for  plates  or  films  at  will,  beine  fitted  with  an  extra  film 
attachment  The  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  62  East  Eleventh 
Street,  New  York,  who  manufacture  the  Solograph^  have 
just  issued  a  booklet  showins^  its  advantages.  A  copy 
of  this  booklet  may  be  had  tor  the  asking. 

The  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  St  Louis,  asks  us  to  make 
known  that  their  Special  Extra  Fast  Red  Label  plate  is 
more  rapid  than  their  well-known  Extra  Rapia  plate. 
A  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  Red  Label  plate  should 
be  placed  in  Class  i  in  the  Table  of  Comparative  Plate 
speeds  on  page  72  of  The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  14: 
Street  Photography^  and  the  Extra  Rapid  plate  should 
be  placed  in  Class  1%, 

We  hear  with  pleasure  that  the  Red  Label  plate,  intro- 
duced last  year,  is  among  the  most  popular  plates  in  the 
market  for  work  requiring  the  utmost  rapidity. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  Color  Differentiating 
(orthochromatic)  plate  by  the  Lovell  Dry  Plate  Co.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  given  these  popular  plates  a  larger 
hold  on  public  favor.  As  recentiy  tested  on  a  variety  of 
color  subjects,  with  and  without  a  screen,  the  C  D.  plates 
have  given  us  unusually  rich  negatives,  with  pleasintr 
separation  in  the  color  or  luminosity  values,  and  fine 
pnnting  qualities.     These  plates  and  the  Lovell  Extra 
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THERE  ARE   NOW   IN    USE   OVER 

234,000 

LENSES 

manufactured  by 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

This  enormous  number  represents  only 
Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Anastigmat,  Rapid 
Universal,  Alvan  G.  Clark,  Rapid  Rectilinear, 
Ponrait,  and  Wide  Angle  Lenses,  and  does 
not  include  the  millions  of  simpler  photo- 
graphic lenses  produced. 

THE  POPULAR  VERDICT,  as  expressed 
by  actual  purchase  and  use,  is  that  our  lenses 
are  practically  without  a  rival. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  OBTAIN- 
ABLE FROM  ALL  DEALERS 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 

Broadway  and  28th  St.  State  and  Washington  Sts. 
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Rapid  (ordinanr)  may  now  be  had  backed  for  nonhalation 
effects,  etc  Concerning  backed  plates,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  repeat  Mr.  E.  W.  Newcomb's  forcibl);  ex- 
pressed opinion  that  *'  the  time  to  use  backed  plates  is  all 
the  time. '  *  When  once  the  photo^pher  appreciates  the 
improvement  secured  in  a  negative  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  backing  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
backed  plates  will  be  universally  employed.  For  this 
reason  ttie  Lovell  backed  plates  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  should  have  an  early  trial. 

An  Enelish  firm  (Levi  &  Co.,  97  Hatton  Garden,  Lon- 
don, E.  C. )  announces  a  series  ot  magnifying  lenses  for 
Kodak  cameras.  These  enable  one  to  make  portraits  and 
groups  at  distances  of  3,  6,  and  9  feet,  and  should  prove 
a  useful  aid  to  Kodak  workers.  A  more  generally  useful 
outfit,  however,  is  the  IdecU  Phoio-OpHctU  Outfit  recently 
introduced  by  Burke  &  James,  Chicago,  and  announced 
in  their  new  catalogue.  Everybody  possessing  a  hand- 
camera  should  inform  themselves  concerning  tne  advan- 
tages of  this  outfit  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Burke  &  James. 

According  to  the  Amateur  Photogrt^her^  London:  Fox 
Talbot,  although  a  pioneer  in  several  branches  of  pho- 
tography, was  scarcely  the  "inventor  of  photograpny," 
as  over-enthusiastic  admirers  have  sometimes  cafled 
him.  Still.  Fox  Talbot  did  one  very  great  thing  which 
the  photographic  "historians'*  appear  to  have  over- 
looked; he  was  the  discoverer  of  spectrum  analysis 
(1834),  in  which  field  he  was  followed  by  Wheatstone, 
Brewster,  and  Stokes.  Then  came  the  elaborate  treatise 
of  Bunsen  and  Kirchoff.  The  position  of  Niepce  as  the 
inventor  of  photography  appears  incontrovertible,  as  he 
made  paper  photographs,  negatives  on  glass,  and  photo- 
printing  plates  as  tar  back  as  1824.  Thus,  it  is  to  Niepce 
we  owe  the  alliance  of  the  camera  and  the  printmg 
press. 

We  have  received  from  George  E.  Mellen,  Times 
building,  Chicafijo,  a  Pocket  ViezthFinder  with  several 
novel  and  practically  useful  features.  Reference  to  an- 
other page  will  show  the  construction  and  use  of  this 
finder  more  completely  than  a  brief  description  can  do. 
The  finder  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  whether  one 
has  a  camera  at  hand  or  not,  and  is  esp^nally  valuable 
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MULTICHROMATIC 

AMPLISCOPES 

PATENT    APPLIED    FOR 

By  means  of  which  over  loo  DISTINCTI/Y  DIF- 
FERENT LENS -COMBINATIONS  majr  be  ob- 
tained, which  can  be  applied  to  the  Rectilinear  or 
Anastiemat  lena  of  anjr  camexa  made,  producing 
the  foUowing  combinations : 

30  LENSES  FOR  COPYING  AND  ENUiRQINQ, 
from  extreme  lo^  power  to  Orthochromatic, 
Mnltichromatic,  and  Monochromatic  high 
power. 

20  WIDE  ANGLE  LENSES,  embracing  angles 
from  45  to  115  degrees. 

26  PORTRAIT  LENSES,  including  Orthochro- 
matic and  Monochromatic  combinations. 

10  TELEPHOTO  LENSES,  producing  high  and 
low  |>ower,  duplicating  and  Orthochromatic 
combinations. 
6  ORTHOCHROMATIC     RAY     SCREENS,    as 
light,  medium,  and  dense. 

4  FOCUSING  GLASSES,  of  low,  medium,  high, 

and  Orthochromatic  combinatians. 
3  PROJECTION  OBJECTIVES  for  Bromide  En- 
largements. 
1  DUPLICATING  DEVICE  with  all  its  nnmer^ 
ous  applications. 
The  lexises  and  appliances  by  which  the  above  lens- 
combinations  c^n  be  produced  are  placed  in  a  neat 
case.  Their  appliance  is  so  ezceedingljr  simple,  that 
thej  can  be  used  by  the  most  inezpenenc^.    The 
leusea  are  made  of  the  highest  grade  of  optical 
glass  obtainable. 

Prioe,  per  set,  4 X 5,  $7;  5  X 7,  Ml  6Xz  8X»  910. 
Photographic  lenses  of  every  description. 

U.    N  EH  RING 

No.  16  East  42d  Street,  New  Yori 

Scad  for  detcrlptlT*  elreolar. 
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for  finding  what  will  be  included  in  the  view  when  pho- 
tographing dark  interiors,  flash-lights  at  night,  or  for 
panoramic  work,  in  all  of  which  details  the  ordinary 
tinder  is  apt  to  disappoint    It  is  adjustable  to  all  sizes  of 

glates,  and  to  any  lens ;  is  neatly  finished  in  nickel,  and 
ts  the  vest  pocket 

Monckhoven,  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  one  of  the  oldest 
manufacturers  of  carbon-tissues,  has  recently  introduced 
a  new  carbon  tissue  which  is  said  to  admit  of  enlarging 
direct  on  the  paper  without  the  use  of  the  usual  enlan;ea 
negative.  We  will  place  further  particulars  of  this  before 
our  readers  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

Messrs.  Ross  Ltd.  write  that  their  new  series  of  Sym- 
metric  AnasHgmais  are  meetiner  with  considerable  favor 
among  hand-camera  workers,  oy  reason  of  their  effi- 
ciency and  moderate  price.  The  new  catalogue  issued 
by  Messrs.  Ross  Ltd^  niUy  describes  and  illustrates  these 
anastigmats,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  fimi 
at  III  New  Bond  street,  London,  W. 

In  a  handy  dieest  of  information  concerning  pinhole 
photography  published  in  Photography  for  July  5,  tiie 
editor  says :  For  exposure  the  same  niles  are  followed  as 
the  ordinary //(-  numbers,  but  as  such  calculations  cannot 
well  be  made  in  the  field  it  is  well  to  prepare  a  list  whidi 
can  be  consulted  at  a  moment's  notice.  As^/64.  is  the 
smallest  stop  usually  given  on  actinometers,  it  may  be 
conveniently  taken  as  a  standard,  if  then  one  second  is 
the  correct  exposure  with  //64  for  a  given  subject  on  a 
certain  plate,  the  exposure  would  be  twenty  times  as 
much  with  a  lAr  inch  pinhole  at  an  extension  of  6.5  in. ; 
twenty-six  times  with  pinhole  ^  inch,  extension  7.4  in. ; 
thirty-one  times  with  pinhole  ^  inch,  extension  9  in.; 
forty-four  times  with  pinhole  -^  inch,  extension  12.4  in.; 
fifty-four  times  with  pinhole  ix  inch,  extension  15.4  in.; 
and  sixty-one  times  with  pinhole  Ar  inch,  with  extension 
18.3  m. 

While  these  pages  are  in  press  the  national  associa- 
tion of  American  photographers  is  in  convention  at 
Milwaukee.  The  annual  convention  of  British  photog- 
raphers has  just  closed  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  the 
north  of   England.     The  interesting  features  of  these 
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eathenngs  will  be  reported  in  the  Attgust  number  of  Ths 
Photo-Miniaturk. 

Readers  desirine  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Keiley- 
Stieg:litz  monograpn  on  the  glycerine  method  of  devel- 
oping platinotypes  should  send  their  orders  without 
further  delay.  Less  than  a  dozen  copies  remain  on 
hand,  and  uie  monograph  will  not  be  reprinted.  A 
description  of  the  work  appears  on  the  inside  of  the  front 
cover  of  the  magazine. 

The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company  asks  us  to  give  the 
following  announcement  as  wide  publicity  as  possible. 
We  do  so  with  pleasure,  knowing  that  every  pnotogra- 
pher.  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Manuia,  will  rejoice  in  die 
gooa  news: 

' '  All  dry  plates  work  best  when  fresh.  Onmer  plates 
will  hereaiter  be  protected  with  a  label  on  the  bottom  of 
each  box  of  plates,  limiting  the  time  within  which  the 
plates  should  be  used  for  the  best  results.  We  consider 
this  protection  necessary  to  guard  our  patrons  against 
plates  which  have  deteriorated  by  age. 

**  Do  not  accept  (yam^r  Cy-aztm  and  Banner  brands 
prior  to  emulsion  No.  13180 ;  or  Cramer  hochromoHc 
prior  to  emulsion  No.  3916. 

'*  We  feel  that  this  long-delayed  action  is  in  the  right 
direction,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  our  friends  and  the 
trade  generally." 

This  is,  indeed,  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
must  give  further  impetus  to  the  wefi-deserved  popu- 
larity of  the  Cramer  plate. 
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THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 

As  soon  as  the  novice  in  photography  has  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  n^ative-makmg,  he  turns  his  attention  to 
the  various  processes  available  for  the  obtaining  of  prints 
from  his  negatives.  Naturally,  the  methods  first  at- 
tempted are  those  most  commonly  practiced  or  adver- 
tised at  the  time.  The  method  must  be  simple;  our 
novice  has  learned  just  sufficient  of  photo^aphy  to  make 
him  afraid  of  its  chemistry.  He  questions  a  friendly 
dealer  or  consults  a  text-book  and,  as  the  result,  the 
'*blue"  print  or  silver  printing  methods  are  usually 
those  with  which  the  amateur  first  becomes  familiar.  As 
his  experience  broadens,  he  learns  that  there  are  several 
methods  of  making  '*blue"  prints,  grouped  under  the 
generic  name  of  Iron  Printing  Processes,  because  they 
are  based  on  the  lieht-sensttiveness  of  salts  of  iroiv 
Similarly,  he  learns  that  there  are  many  different  ways 
of  making  silver  prints,  such  as  albumen.  coUodio- 
chloride,  gelatino-diloriae,  bromide,  and  plain  paper 
processes,  all  included  under  Silver  Printing  Processes, 
because  the  picture-image  they  give  is  composed  chiefly 
of  silver  in  one  form  or  another.  Sooner  or  later  the 
**blue"  print  wearies  by  its  monotony  of  color;  the  sil- 
ver print  is  found  to  tie  somewhat  complicated  in  its 
mampulation,  and  its  permanence  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion rather  than  certainty. 

Looking  further  afield,  the  platinum  printing  processes 
excite  his  interest  and  admiration.  In  their  use  he  finds 
so  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  here  the  ambition 
of  the  average  photographer  rests,  content  to  investigate 
no  further.  Platinotypv  offers  the  practical  advantages 
of  simplicity  in  manipulation  and  beauty  of  result ;  there 
is  abundant  variety  of  surface  texture  and  color  or  tone ; 
and  the  platinum  print  is  incontestably  permanent. 
Printing  in  platinum  from  many  negatives  of  different 
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Sialities,  or  from  n^:atives  embracing  widely  separated 
asses  of  subjects,  the  photographer  gradually  but  surely 
accumulates  a  certain  measure  ot  discontent.  Sometimes 
the  range  of  color  or  the  detail-giving  capacity  of  his 
platinum  print  seems  somewhat  limited ;  at  another  time 
It  is  apparent  that,  after  all,  the  finest  platinum  print  lacks 
(for  certain  subjects)  the  richness  of  effect  or  delicacy 
of  tone  possessed  by  the  abandoned  silver  print  What 
is  needed  is  a  process  combining  the  qualities  of  the 
"blue,"  the  silver,  and  the  platinum  methods :  in  other 
words,  a  photographic  printing  method  reasonably  simple 
in  manipulation  and  mexpensive  in  the  materials  re- 
quired ;  which  will  give  the  full  scale  of  tones  from  li^ht 
to  dark,  as  far  as  the  ne^tive  presents  them;  which 
a£Fords  a  generous  variety  m  surface  finish  or  texture,  in 
color  effects  and  character  of  support  for  the  picture- 
image,  as  the  subject  requires ;  ana  which  will  give  per- 
manent prints.  Is  there  such  a  process?  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  specifications  given 
simply  and  plainly  describe  the  carbon  process— to  which 
this  httle  book  is  wholly  devoted. 
The  Proceaa  Described  in  the  orthodox  way,  the 
nlaShed  carbon  process  is  a  printing  method 
iMBcnoeo.  ^hich,  by  the  usual  •* exposure"  and 
"development,"  gives  a  print  in  which  the  picture-im- 
age consists  of  permanent  pigment,  such  as  carbon, 
embedded  in  a  thin  film  or  "tissue"  of  insoluble  gela- 
tine. In  its  first  state  carbon  paper  is  a  film  or  "  tissue  *' 
of  gelatine  with  which  is  incorporated  pigment  or  color- 
ing matter,  coated  on  a  sheet  of  paper  intended  merely 
to  support  the  film  durine  exposure.  By  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  the  "tissue"  is  "sen- 
sitized," i.  e.,  acquires  the  property  of  becoming  insoln- 
ble  upon  exposure  to  light.  When  exposed  to  light 
under  a  negative,  in  the  usual  way,  the  tissue  is  rendered 
insoluble  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  which  has 
acted  upon  it  at  different  parts  of  the  negative  ima^ 
In  "development"  the  exposed  tissue  is  washed  with 
water.  This  causes  the  soluble  portions  of  the  pigmented 
film  (i.  e.,  those  portions  more  or  less  protected  from 
lieht  by  the  density  of  the  ne^tive)  to  dissolve  and 
cfear  away.  By  this  we  eet  a  positive  image  in  pigmented 
gelatine.  The  color  of  the  image  varies  according  to 
the  pigment  incorporated  with  the  gelatine  forming  the 
"tissue."  The  permanency  of  the  print  depends  upon 
the  permanence  of  the  pigment  employed  ia  making  the 
tissue.  The  exposed  film  or  "  tissue  '^  being  transferred 
(by  a  simple  operation)  before  "development"  to  a 
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second  (temporary  or  final)  support,  permits  of  any 
desired  modification  in  the  surface  finish  or  texture  of 
the  print,  and  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  supports,  sudi 
as  different  kinds  of  paper,  glass,  opal,  wood,  leather, 
metals,  or  other  similar  surfaces. 

Although  comparatively  unknown  to 
Its  Origin.  American  photographers  of  today,  the 
carbon  process  is  no  new  thing  in  photo- 
graphy. More  than  forty  years  ago,  while  the  photograph 
was  yet  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  world,  the  amateurs  of 
that  day  lamented  the  instability  of  the  popular  silver 
print.  They  wanted  the  photo^aph  to  be  not  merely  *'  a 
thing  of  beauty,"  but  also  "a  joy  for  ever."  Therefore 
they  set  about  the  invention  of  a  process  which  would 

gVe  prints  equalling  the  silver  print  in  delicacy  and 
auty  of  iniage  and,  at  the  same  time,  possessing  the  de- 
sirable quality  of  permanency.  The  iron  printinfi"  pro- 
cesses were  recognized  as  unsuitable  for  general  use; 
platinum  printing  was  unknown,  save  in  a  crude  and  ex- 
perimental way  and,  in  those  early  years,  there  were  no 
old  processes  which  could  be  re-mvented  and  exploited 
as  new.  In  these  circumstances  the  malcontents  who 
flourished  between  1853  and  1868  turned  their  mventive 
genius  alone  new  paths,  wfth  the  happy  result  that  we 
have  the  caraon  process. 

The  evolution  of  this  carbon  printing 
EvolutioiL  process  and  its  variations  is  too  long  a 
story  to  be  retold  here,  but  there  are  a 
few  facts  of  which  the  reader  may  desire  to  be  informed. 
Briefly,  then,  the  stardng  point  was  Mungo  Ponton's  dis- 
covery (1859)  that  paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  was  sensitive  to  light.  In  1853,  Fox 
Talbot  published  the  fact  that  ^latine  impregnated  with 
potassium  bichromate  became  insoluble  on  exposure  to 
lidit  Poitevin,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  father 
of  the  carbon  process,  put  these  two  facts  together  in  a 
practical  way  and,  in  1855,  published  the  first  carbon  pro- 
cess proper,  i.  e.,  the  process  of  coating  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  Dichromated  gelatine  containing  pigment  or  coloring 
matter,  exposing  this  to  light  under  a  negative,  and  wash- 
ing the  exposed  sheet  with  water  to  dissolve  the  soluble 
portions  of  the  coating,  thus  obtaining  a  positive  print  in 
color  or  pigment  em^dded  in  insoluble  gelatine.  This 
was  a  biz  step  in  advance,  but  the  process  was  yet  far 
^m  perfect  in  that  it  gave  prints  devoid  of  half-tones, 
viube 


The  reasons  for  this  wilTbe  apparent  as  the  reader  j^ 
the  elementary  principles  ot  exposure  set  forth  m  tfie 
following  pages.   Many  remedies  and  improvements  were 
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susmsted,  patented,  and  abandoned  until,  in  1864,  Swan 
puoDshed  the  process  substantially  as  it  is  used  today. 
The  publication  of  Swan*s  process,  with  some  few  im- 
provements in  details,  brought  carbon  printing  promin- 
ently forward.  During  the  years  1867-1876  the  process 
was  extensively  introduced  in  America  and  eagerly  taken 
up  here  and  in  Europe. 

Carbon  Whether  the  photographers  of  that  time 

.  Tr°|^  failed  to  grasp  the  essential  points  of  the 
Amcnca.  process,  or  whether  inexperience  and 
climatic  conditions  interfered  with  its  successful  working, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  process  in  this 
country  failed  utterly.  After  a  year  or  two  it  was  aban- 
doned with  general  disappointment,  and  the  professional 
worker  returned  to  the  use  of  albumenized  paper  with 
renewed  zeal.  Fortunately  the  process  had  been  taken 
up  on  a  large  scale  bv  several  important  firms  in  Europe, 
such  as  Braun  (of  Domach).  ftfonckhoven  (of  Ghent), 
and  the  Autotype  Company  (of  London),  and  by  them 
employed  in  the  making  of  fine  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings  and  works  of  art  In  this  way  the  priceless 
treasures  of  the  European  art  ealleries,  the  works  of  the 
masters,  etc.,  have  been  brought  before  art  students  and 
picture  lovers  all  over  the  world.  Incidentally,  but  of 
importance  here,  this  enterprise  has  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  the  carbon  process  in  a  most  attractive 
way.  Following  this  demonstration,  there  has  been 
awakened,  in  America  especially,  a  new  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  the  carbon  process,  and  there  are  unmis- 
takable signs  that,  in  this  revival  of  interest  among 
amateur  and  professional  workers  of  the  better  sort,  car- 
bon printing  will  at  last  attain  the  popularity  and  honor  it 
so  well  deserves.  With  this  introduction  to  the  subject, 
let  us  get  down  to  practical  details,  and  learn  for  our- 
selves the  uses  and  advantages  of  carbon  printing. 
la  the  Procesa  ^  ^^^®  said  that  the  carbon  process  is 
Simole?  simple  in  its  manipulations.  This  is  a 
^  statement  which,  at  a  first  glance,  will 

be  hotly  disputed  by  not  a  few  workers.  Let  us  look 
into  it.  Necessarily  the  simplicity  of  any  process  de- 
pends upon  the  thoroughness  of  our  knowledge  of  it, 
and  in  another  sense,  upon  the  character  of  the  differ- 
ent operations  required  to  complete  it.  We  must  know 
and  imderstand  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  and 
the  why  and  wher^ore  of  its  various  stages.  From 
my  own  experience  and  conversations  with  many  car- 
bon printers,  expert  and  otherwise,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  difficulties  which  some  have  found  in  working 
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the  process  have  arisen  either  from  a  lack  of  inteUi- 
gent  grasp  of  the  principles  on  which  the  process  rests, 
or  from  the  difficulties  which  naturally  attend  the  man- 
ipulation of  a  gelatine  film  under  varying  conditions  of 
weather,  locality,  and  season  of  the  year.  Of  this  I  am 
sure,  that  if  the  reader  will  once  master  the  sensitizing 
and  dryine  of  the  tissue,  and  the  change  effected  by 
exix>5ure,  he  can,  with  reasonable  care,  avoid  both  the 
trouble  and  failures  commonly  experienced. 

By  contrasting  silver  and  carbon  print- 
Comparison,  ing,  the  simpliaty  of  the  latter  is  ciearly 
apparent.  In  making  a  silver  print  we  have 
paper  coated  with  an  extremely  thin  film  of  albtunen  and 
ammonium  chloride  with  a  little  alcohol.  This  b  sensir 
tized  by  floating  the  coated  paper  on  a  neutral  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  When  dry,  the  sensitized  paper  is 
** fumed*'  by  submitting  it  to  the  fumes  of  anunonia  to 
render  it  more  rapid  and  to  ^ve  it  other  qualities.  It 
is  then  exposed  under  a  negative,  and  we  get  a  picture- 
image  in  darkened  silver  oiloride  of  uncertain  chemical 
composition.  This  image  is  unstable  and  not  agree* 
able  in  color.  It  must  now  be  washed  several  times  to 
clear  away  the  **free*'  silver,  and  is  then  "toned**  or 
given  an  agreeable  color  bv  immersing  the  print  in  gold 
or  platinum  solutions  which  must  be  nicely  balanced  in 
thetr  composition.  This  toned  image  must  now  be 
"fixed**  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  finally  well  washed  until  every  trace  of  *^  hypo  " 
has  been  removed.  Here,  obviously,  are  many  subde 
processes  of  chemistry  and  many  chances  of  failure.  In 
making  a  carbon  print  we  take  paper  coated  with  a  com- 
paratively thick  film  of  pigmented  g^elatine,  and  sensitize 
It  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
When  dry,  the  sensitive  paper  is  exposed  under  a  nega- 
tive, prints  more  quicklv  than  silver  paper,  and  we  get  an 
image  of  insoluble  gelatine,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
more  or  less  soluble  gelatine.  The  exposed  print  is  now 
wetted  in  water  and  pressed  into  contact  with  a  fresh 
piece  of  paper  The  two  pieces  (in  contact)  are  placed  in 
warm  water ;  the  backing  of  the  gelatine  film  is  removed, 
and  the  soluble  portions  of  the  exposed  film  (now  sup- 
ported by  the  paper  to  which  it  was  transferred  by  contact 
and  pressure)  are  washed  away  with  water.  This  leaves 
the  picture-image  in  insoluble  eelatine.  The  print  is 
immersed  in  an  alum  solution  to  clear  the  whites,  washed, 
and  dried.  Here  are  no  chemical  processes,  but  only 
simple  mechanical  operations.  The  principal  difficulties 
which  may  arise  must,  we  see,  spring  from  the  handlix^ 
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of  the  gelatine  film  which,  as  we  know,  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  atmos^eric  conditions. 

— .  The  principle  on  which  the  cartxm  pro- 

->.^/™  „,.,  cess  is  based  is  simple  enough,  ana  its 

raviamemai  practical  applications  should  not  present 
*™*cipie.  unreasonable  difficulties.  First,  let  me 
state  the  principle,  viz:  that  gelatine  combined  with 
bichromate  of  potassium  becomes  insoluble  upon  ex- 
posure to  light,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light 
which  has  acted  upon  it  Other  bichromate  salts  may 
replace  the  bichromate  of  potassium,  but  we  will  consider 
this  as  the  one  most  commonly  used.  The  fact  that  in 
carbon  printing  the  sensitive  film  or  tissue  of  bichromated 
gelatine  contains  a  pi^nent  or  coloring  matter  does  not 
effect  the  application  oi  the  principle.  Now  let  us  apply 
tills  principle  to  the  exposure  of  a  piece  of  carbon  paper 
or  "  tissue  "  as  it  is  often  called.  A  clear  grasp  of  this  is 
essential,  so  I  will  use  a  sketch  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
light-action  on  the  tissue.    (Fig.  i. ) 

This  dia^;ram  represents  a  greatiy  mag- 

Light-actioD.  nified  section  of  a  negative  in  contact  witii 
a  piece  of  carbon  tissue,  the  gelatine  sur- 
face of  the  tissue  being  magnified  out  of  all  proportion 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  A  B  C  is  the  negative^  of 
which  A  represents  clear  glass,  B  half-tones,  and  C  high 
lights,  which  last  I  have  treated  as  being  not  quite  opaque 
to  the  printihg  li^ht  D  represents  the  paper  support  of 
the  gelatine  coating;  or  tissue.  E,  F,  and  o  are  portions 
of  the  gelatine  coatme  lying  immediately  under  Al  B,  and 
C  respectively.  The  Tight  penetrates  the  portion  A  to  the 
maximum  extent,  hence  we  have  the  maximum  amount 
of  light-action  in  the  gelatine  at  K  But  U  is  imporiani  to 
notice  that  while  this  lig^t-action  b  at  the  maximum  at 
tiie  surface  of  tiie  tissue  at  E,  it  gradually  dies  out  or 
weakens  in  its  passage  throu^  the  film,  as  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  m  the  drawing.  At  F  the  light-action  does 
not  extend  as  far  as  in  E,  nor  is  it  as  great  at  the  surface 
lying  next  to  the  n^;ative  B  as  it  was  in  E.  At  G  the 
light-action  is  barely  appreciable  either  at  the  surface  or 
in  the  film.  H,  therefore,  represents  the  portion  of  the 
gelatine  coating  which  has  not  been  acted  upon  at  all  by 
tiie  light 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  immediate 
surface  below  the  negative  has  been  rendered  more  or 
less  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  light,  althoucrh  there 
are  portions  underlying  this  surface  which  woula  be  sol- 
uble if  the  water  could  get  at  them.  To  effect  this  the 
tissue,  after  exposure,  is  immersed  in  cold  water  until  it 
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becomes  pliable  and  is  then  squeegeed  firmly,  gelatine  sur- 
face down,  to  a  support  of  prepared  paper,  o[^,  celluloid 
or  glass,  to  which  support  it  adheres  firmly.  This  '*trans- 
fer"  efiFected,  the  two  supports,  with  the  exposed  film  be- 
tween them,  all  closely  adhering,  are  immersed  in  warm 
water.  The  water  quickly  penetrates  the  paper  backing 
D  and  begins  to  dissolve  the  gelatine  H.  Arter  this  has 
gone  on  for  a  few  moments  the  backing  D  is  stripped  off, 
leaving  the  gelatine  coating  firmly  attached  to  its  new 
support  And  now  reverting  to  Fig.  i  and  imagining  that 
the  n^;ative  A  B  C  is  our  new  support  and  that  the  paper 


Fig,  X. 

D  has  been  removed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  uninsolated 
or  unexposed  gelatine  H  is  on  the  surface,  when  bjr  lav- 
ing with  warm  water  it  rapidly  dissolves  away  until  we 
reach  the  insolated  or  more  or  less  exposed  gelatine  E,  F, 
and  G,  thus  leaving  the  densest  coloring  in  our  shadows, 
a  le5>s  dense  coating  in  the  half-tones  and  a  very  slight 
coatinj^  in  the  high  lights — all  exactly  as  it  should  be  in 
the  print. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  while  slightly  exposed  or 
insolated  ^latine  may  be  insoluble  in  water  at  one  tem- 
perature, it  is  readil}^  soluble  in  water  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature. Therefore,  if  our  print  is  too  dense,  dark,  or 
heavy,  when  the  action  of  the  water  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture seems  to  have  ceased,  we  simply  use  warmer  water, 
when  it  will  attack  the  portions  E,  F,  and  G,  and  wash 
away  those  portions  of  each  which  have  received  equiva- 
lent amounts  of  light-action.  A  close  study  of  Fig.  i  will 
show  this  more  dearly  than  would  several  pages  of  text, 
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and  will  also  explain  much  of  what  may  in  the  ensuing 
account  appear  at  first  somewhat  vague  and  difficult 
to  understand.  In  fact,  a  dear  grasp  of  this  paragraph 
is  tantamount  to  an  eventual  fiul  understandmg  dt  the 
whole  carbon  process. 

-j^^  Carbon  tissues  may  be  obtained  in  a  va- 

Suooi^     riety  of  colors,  from  most  large  dealers. 

supplies*  They  are  of  such  uniformly  crood  quality, 
and  so  reasonable  in  price,  that  it  would  be  folly  for  the  in- 
dividual worker  to  attempt  the  task  of  preparing  his  own. 
Those  who  desire  to  experiment  in  this  direction,  how- 
ever, will  find  formulae  and  instructions  in  Wall's  Car^om 
Printings  to  which  they  are  referred. 

The  tissues  generally  used  here  and  in 
"  Tissues."  England  are  those  made  by  the  Autotype 
Company  and  Elliott  &  ^n,  both  Eiu^- 
lish  firms,  and  those  of  Braun  &  Co.  These  are  readily 
obtainable  in  New  York  or  London.  Monckhoven's  tis- 
sues can  possibly  be  obtained  in  London,  but  are  not 
found  in  the  American  market.  There  is  no  appreci- 
able difference  between  these  standard  makes  either  in 
quality  or  manipulation.  The  colors  listed  are  as  fol- 
lows: Black,  engraving  or  platinotype  black,  warm 
black ;  dark  blue,  light  blue,  marine  blue ;  purple,  Lam- 
bertype  purple,  purple-violet,  violet-brown  or  pnoto  pur- 

Sle ;  gray ;  photo-brown,  standard  brown,  Bamet  brown, 
;raun  brown  (or  bistre  No.  3);  warm  sepia,  sepia,  bistre 
r^pia;  Mansell  red,  terra-cotta,  red  chalk;  sea-green, 
dark  green,  light  green,  and  black-brown.  I  give  the  full 
list  because  all  these  colors,  as  made  by  three  manufac- 
turers, differ  slighdy  in  the  color-effects  they  yield,  and  I 
want  to  show  the  wonderful  variety  of  color-effects  open 
to  the  carbon  printer.  Some  of  these  tissues  msiy  be  nad 
in  convenient  cut  sizes,  but  all  are  obtainable  in  rolls, 
usually  2}i  feet  wide  and  12  feet  in  length.  As  the  tissue 
keeps  indefinitely  when  unsensitized,  me  roll  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  way  in  which  to  buy  it  when  once 
the  process  is  taken  up  for  constant  use.  Thus,  a  roll 
will  give  nine  dozen  5  x  8-inch  pieces,  at  a  cost  of  thirty 
cents  per  dozen  sheets.  In  cut  sizes  a  dozen  pieces  5x8 
inches  costs  about  fifty  cents.  In  England  sensiHzed  tis- 
sues, in  cut  sizes,  are  readily  obtainable.  This  is  an 
immense  convenience  not  available  to  the  American 
worker  because  of  the  present  limited  demand  here. 
** Transfer  "Transfer  paper,"  listed  as  "single" 
pToftr  ••  ^^  "double,*^  is  also  necessary,  as  we 
*'*pw«  wjii  see  hereafter.  This  can  be  bought 
from  dealers  who  stock  carbon  tissue  and  supplies,  lor 
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twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  sheets  5x8  incnes. 
When  boi^t  in  rolls  this  cuts  up  at  a  cost  oif  twelve  or 
fifteen  cents  per  dozen  sheets  of  the  same  size.  It  is  here 
seen  that  the  rough  cost  of  carbon  prints,  to  wit :  tissue 
and  transfer  paper  is  about  equivalent  to  Willis  &  Clem- 
ents' platinotype  paper  if  bought  in  cut  sizes,  but  is  little 
more  th^ui  the  cost  of  development  silver  papers,  such  as 
bromide  or  Velox,  if  bought  in  rolls  and  cut  to  size  as 
required.  The  loss  from  spoiled  prints  is  very  small 
inaeed,  after  the  first  experiments,  on  account  of  the 
great  latitude  of  exposure  in  carbon  printing,  so  that  the 
process  is  not  an  expensive  one. 

In  addition  to  tissue  and  transfer  paper 
Supports,      some  form  of  **  temporary  support^'  will 

be  needed.  This  is  used  to  support  the 
exposed  film  in  development  where  the  "double  trans- 
fer'* method  is  used,  as  will  be  plain  hereafter.  The 
"temporary  support"  may  be  a  piece  of  glass,  or  opal, 
or  a  prepared  paper  called  "flexible  support  "—simply 
paper  coated  with  iasoluble  gelatine  and  shellac,  so  that  it 
is  unpervious  to  water.  The  surface  texture  of  the  tem- 
porary support  determines  the  surface  finish  of  the  print 
Thus  to  get  matt-surface  prints  ground  opal  or  grained 
zinc  is  employed  as  the  support ;  for  an  ordinary  glazed 
surface  finish  the  "flexible  support,"  waxed,  is  used. 
Celluloid  is  also  useful  for  this  purpose.  In  any  event,  the 
temporary  support  must  be  a  little  larger  all  around 
than  the  piece  of  tissue  in  use.  As  it  is  usable  repeat- 
edly the  support  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

Apart  from  these  things  we  need   a 
Tools.        thermometer,  an  old-style  or  "scraper" 

sciueegee  (two  are  better  than  one),  a  few 
ounces  of  potassium  bichromate  and  three  pieces  of  rub- 
berized cloth  or  waterproof  fabric,  a  little  larger  in  size 
than  the  prints  we  propose  to  make.  A  suppl^^  of  wax^ 
inST  preparation,  and  possibly  a  bottle  of  plain  collo- 
dion, complete  the  outfit  Trays  for  sensitizing,  printing 
frames,  etc.  are  not  here  included,  as  forming  part  of  the 
normal  equipment  of  the  amateur.  The  purpose  of  these 
essentials  will  be  evident  as  we  go  along,  and  the  reader 
can  then  determine  for  himself  what  he  needs.  If  the 
necessaiv  supplies  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  local 
dealer,  tney  may  be  had  from  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
and  G.  Gennert,  of  New  York,  The  first  named  firm  is 
the  agent  for  the  Autotype  Co.'s  goods ;  the  second  for 
the  carbon  tissues  of  Elliott  &  Son.  Braun  &  Co.  also 
have  a  branch  house  in  New  York.  The  reader  will  do 
well  to  get  the  lists  of  carbon  supplies  published  by  these 
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firms,  and  keep  them  at  hand  for  reference  as  needed  in 
working  from  these  pages. 

Storinv  After  being  cut.  the  tissue  should  be 

tf»A  T^me.  stored  away  under  pressure  except  when 
me  iiMiie.  intended  for  immeoiate  use.  Unless  so 
Stored  it  has  a  tendency  to  curl  up  around  the  edges  and 
is  unmanageable  in  the  printing-frame.  It  should  not  be 
stored  where  it  will  become  damp  or  mould.  With  rea- 
sonable care  the  unsensitized  tissue  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  years. 

Reatime  Now,  at  the  risk  of  wearjring  by  repeti- 

of  ^  Pto<^8.  S^"*  i  ^"  ?«^  summarize  the  oi>«ra- 
m  wo  rt%f%,vm9,  ^^^^  ^^^  making  a  carbon  pnnt     The 

tissue  is  first  cut  to  the  exact  size  of  the  n^;atives  from 
which  prints  are  to  be  made :  it  is  then  sensitized  and, 
after  drying,  stored  away  until  required  for  use.  In'  use 
it  is  exposea  under  a  native,  immersed  in  water  with  a 
temporary  support  (or  a  piece  of  final  support),  squeegeed 
into  absolute  contact  with  this  new  support  and  placed 
under  pressure.  This  transfer  of  the  nlm  to  the  new 
support  being  effected,  the  tissue,  with  a  support  on  both 
siaes  of  the  film,  is  immersed  in  warm  water.  In  this 
the  original  support  of  the  film  loosens  and  is  removed, 
and  the  picture  is  developed  by  laving[  the  film  with 
water.  Development  completed,  the  pnnt,  now  on  the 
"temporary  support"  (or  final  support  if  it  is  to  be  a 
single  transfer  print),  is  cleared  in  an  alum  bath,  and 
dried.  If  the  print  was  transferred  to  a  "temporary" 
support,  it  is  s^n  transferred  after  development  to  the 
"nnal  support"— which  may  be  paper,  wood,  metel, 
g^ass,  leather,  etc.— and  after  drying  is  stripped  from  the 
temporary  support,  which  completes  it.  It  is  here  seen 
that  the  only  unfamiliar  operations  are  the  sensitizing  and 
the  "tnmsfers,"  and  these,  with  the  other  operations,  are 
really  very  much  simpler  than  the  description  reads. 

If  the  tissue  is  bought  in  cut  sizes,  of  course  there  is  no 
cutting  to  size  to  do.  If  bought  in  rolls  a  piece  of  zinc 
not  less  than  the  width  of  the  roll  will  be  found  most  use- 
ful, as  the  stiff,  gelatinized  paper  curls  in  a  pesky  fashion 
when  handled.  Two  edges  of  the  sheet  of  zmc  should  be 
accurately  squared  and  preferably  marked  off  in  inches 
on  these  two  edges.  With  this  a  T  square  of  proper  size 
is  used  and  the  cutting  done  with  a  sharp  knife,  a  shoe- 
maker's knife  being  good  for  the  purpose.  With  these 
articles,  and  weights  o!  some  kind  to  keep  the  tissue  from 
rolling  up,  no  trouble  will  be  found  in  cutting  it  accurately 
to  any  desired  sizc^.  Accurate  cutting  is  necessary,  as 
will  be  found  when  we  come  to  the  operation  of  printing. 
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In  cuttmsf  or  handling  the  tissue  it  is  well  to  wear  cotton 

eoves  to  protect  it  from  finger-marks.  If  the  tissue  is 
itde  and  difficult  to  handle,  place  it  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
damp  place  or  hold  it  for  a  few  moments  over  the  vapor 
of  boiling  water.  It  should  afterwards,  of  course,  be 
dried  out  before  storing  away.  The  color  of  the  tissue 
should  be  marked  on  the  back  of  each  piece,  as  most  of 
them  would  otherwise  be  indistinguishable. 
Tha  aanaitirfnir  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^®  operation  of  sensi- 
R^^^~^  tizing  the  tissue  is  simpLcity  itself.  So  it 
is,  but  if  we  wish  to  do  the  best  possible 
work  we  should  adopt  a  method  and  formula  in  the  first 
place  most  nearly  suited  to  the  conditions  under  which  we 
ordinarily  work.  While  carbon  printing  is  an  all-the- 
year-round  process  when  proper  precautions  are  employed 
m  its  workmg,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  careless 
worker  will  run  much  less  risk  in  working  it  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  than  he  will  in  spring  and  summer. 
In  these  latter  seasons,  more  especially  in  mis  country,  it 
requires  unremitting  care  and  ceaseless  attention  to  de- 
tails, and  unless  the  worker  intends  to  ^ve  it  these  he 
should  put  off  his  experiments  until  the  wmter. 

The  first  question  in  sensitizing  is,  as  to  the  strength 
and  constituents  of  the  solution.  This  depends  upon  a 
number  of  factors,  first,  the  season ;  second,  climatic  con- 
ditions ;  third,  character  of  negatives  ordinarily  used,  and 
fourth,  the  character  of  results  desired.  In  spring  and 
sunomer,  or  in  damp,  moist  climates  such  as  we  have  in 
our  southern  coast  states,  the  tissue  has  a  tendency  to 
become  insoluble  in  drying,  owing  to  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  small  amount  of  alkali,  preferablv  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  to  counteract  this  tendency.  As  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  use  sufficient  alkali  to  entirely  counteract  this 
effect  without  giving  rise  to  other  evils,  two  additional 
precautious  may  be  adopted,  first  the  addition  of  alcohol 
to  the  sensitizing;  bath,  which  aids  quick  drying  and  thus 
prevents  insolubility,  and  second,  the  use  ot  less  sensitizer 
m  the  bath.  The  use  of  sulphuric  ether,  as  advised  later, 
will  also  be  found  most  helpful. 

If  one's  negatives  are  unduly  dense  and  strong  in  con- 
trasts it  will  be  seen  that  anything  which  will  give  the 
effect  of  more  generally  uniform  exposure  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage. By  the  use  of  more  sensitizer  in  the  bath  the 
tissue  has  the  tendency  to  become  insoluble  without 
exposure,  this  tendency  oeing  analagous  to  sunning  down 
to  decrease  contrasts  in  ordinary  printing.  Therefore 
with  such  negatives  in  general  use  we  can  well  afford  to 
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increase  the  strength  of  our  bath.  On  the  contrary,  if  our 
negatives  are  thin  and  flat,  and  we  desire  the  utmost  con- 
trasts in  our  prints,  it  is  advisable  to  reverse  this  plan  and 
use  a  very  weak  bath.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  adopt  a 
certain  sensitizing  formula  we  should  be  governed  by  the 
conditions  under  which  we  are  to  work. 

The  formula  which  I  have  used  during  the  past  summer 
witii  results  altogether  pleasing  is  as  follows :  water,  i 
quart;  bichromate  of  potash,  %  ounce;  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  Toprsitis, 

My  winter  formula  retains  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  as 
it  facilitates  development  at  all  seasons,  and  increases  the 
bichromate  of  potash  to  one  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water. 
As  will  be  seen,  this  is  approximately  a  one-and-a-half 
per  cent  solution  for  summer  use,  and  a  three  per  cent 
solution  for  winter  use.  Some  writers  advocate  the  use 
of  a  six  or  seven  per  cent  bath  for  general  use,  but  under 
no  conditions  should  the  amount  of  bichromate  of  potash 
exceed  seven  per  cent  On  the  other  hand  if  dimculty 
be  experiencea  in  getting  proper  contrasts  with  the  n^;a- 
tives  m  use,  the  rath  may  be  as  weak  as  one  quarter  of 
one  per  cent  but  I  would  not  advise  the  use  of  a  weaker 
solution  than  one  per  cent 

The  amount  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  can  be  varied 
according  to  conditions  existing  when  making  up  the 
bath,  and  does  not  materially  alter  the  sensitiveness  dL 
the  tissue.  In  dry,  cool  weather  as  little  as  one-half  grain 
to  the  ounce  of  bichromate  solution  may  be  used,  but  if  it 
is  at  all  damp  it  is  well  to  use  more^  but  never  go  beyond 
five  grains  to  the  ounce.  Wall  advises  for  the  sensitizing 
bath :  Distilled  water,  20  ounces ;  potassium  bichromate, 
I  ounce ;  liq.  ammonia,  .880  (stronTCr  ammonia  water), 
5  drops.  Here  also  the  quantity  of  bichromate  should  be 
reduced  in  summer  practice.  In  England  liquor  ammonia 
is  apparently  used  in  preference  to  the  carbonate.  There 
is  no  difference  in  effect,  the  essential  requirement  being 
an  alkali  to  facilitate  development  by  preserving  the  solu- 
bility of  the  tissue.  The  amount  of  ammonia  adaed,  there- 
fore, should  varv  according  to  the  strength  of  the  bichro- 
mate bath,  as  the  larger  the  amount  of  bichromate  used, 
the  greater  Is  the  tendency  of  tissue  to  become  insoluble. 

Alcohol,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  sensitizing  solution  to  assist  in  quickly  drying  the 
tissue.  Hence  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  bath  varies 
with  the  atmospheric  or  other  local  conditions.  Thus  in 
cool  weather  we  may  add  alcohol  to  two  per  cent  of  the 
bulk  of  solution,  and  from  this  proportion  up  to  twenty 
per  cent  in  extremely  warm,  damp  weather. 
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A  fonnula  for  sensitizing  tissue  which  has  especial  ad- 
vantages for  warm,  moist  weather  is  as  follows :  Water, 
33  oimoes ;  potassium  bichromate.  2  ounces ;  liquor  am- 
iiionia\88o»  la  minims.  Now  add  i  ounce  of  sulphuric 
ether  to  %  ounce  of  alcohol  and  add  the  mixture  to  the 
sensitiziiu^  solution.  This  eives  a  quick  dryii^  tissue  and 
one  readily  soluble  in  development 

From  these  notes  the  reader  should  be 
Modfflctlona.  able  to  adopt  a  formula  suited  to  his  own 
conditions.  In  inland  localities  the  first 
formula  given  may  be  taken  as  suitable  for  an  ordinary 
negative.  In  the  southern  and  coast  states  the  formula 
wiu  sulphuric  ether  will  be  found  more  useful,  and  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  and  anunonia  may  be  increased  as 
needed!  The  conditions,  even  in  America  alone,  are  too 
varied  to  give  a  single  formula  adapted  to  different 
localities. 

Bdlte  recommends  the  addition  of  one  grain,  and 
Duchochois  the  addition  of  five  grains,  of  saficylic  acid 
to  each  ounce  of  the  sensitizine^  solution,  to  prevent 
reticulation  of  the  film  during  development  It  is  claimed 
that  this  addition  makes  the  tissue,  so  prepared,  keep 
better.  The  addition  of  glycerine  has  also  been  advised 
to  prevent  the  paper  from  from  becoming  too  brittle  after 
diying.  The  proportions  advised  are  from  one  to  five 
mmims  per  ounce  of  sensitizer,  but  the  advantage  is 
doubtful.  Waterhouse  says  that  liauor  ammonia  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  carbonate  as  less  liable  to  deteriorate  in 
warm,  moist  weather.  The  sensitizing  solution  should 
always  be  protected  from  light 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  modifying  the  sensitizing 
bath.  Every  erain  of  bichromate  has  its  effect  on  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  tissue.  As  we  will  learn  later,  the 
IMcture-image  does  not  print  out,  and  the  progress  of 
printing  must  be  gaugea  by  an  actinometer  of  one  form 
or  another.  Hence  if  we  find  the  time  that  it  takes  for 
tissue  of  one  d^ee  of  sensitiveness  to  become  printed,  it 
follows  that  it  will  take  a  different  length  of  time  if  we 
use  a  more  sensitive  or  less  sensitive  tissue.  By  con- 
stantly changing  the  strength  of  our  bath  we,  therefore, 
constandy  run  ue  risk  of  loss  in  printing.  Consequently 
it  is  best  at  all  times  to  work  with  a  sensitizing  bath  of  a 

given  strength.  When  it  is  varied  for  the  winter,  make 
le  chauKe  once  and  for  all  until  the  following  spring. 
Personalfy,  I  only  change  the  strength  at  all  in  winter  m 
<Mtler  to  render  printine  a  less  tiresome  operation  than  it 
would  be  with  the  weak  sensitizing  bath,  and  I  make  due 
allowances  for  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  tissue.    This 
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holds  principally  as  to  the  proportion  of  bichromate,  the 
alcohol,  ammonia,  and  other  aaditions  being  varied  more 
freely  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  may  require. 

In  making  up  the  sensitizing^  bath  the  chemicals  are 
suspended  in  a  piece  of  muslin  in  a  receptacle  containing 
the  proper  quantity  of  water.  They  will  then  speedily 
dissolve  without  leaving  any  sediment.  It  is  well  to  make 
up  a  sufficient  quantity  to  nil  a  tray  of  the  desired  size  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  one  inch,  as  trouble  may  otherwise 
be  experienced  in  keeping  the  entire  sheet  of  tissue  under 
the  surface.  The  bath  can  be  used  several  times,  but  had 
best  be  filtered  both  before  and  after  use,  as  loose 
particles  of  gelatine  are  apt  to  be  left  in  it  after  use,  and 
these  soon  spoil  a  bath.  Some  workers  recommend  that 
the  bath  be  made  up  fresh  every  time,  others  say  it  can 
be  used  for  months.  I  prefer  to  use  it  three  or  four  times, 
never  keeping  it  more  than  two  weeks  in  siunmer,  and 
then  make  up  fresh  solution. 

For  sensitizing  we  need  a  deep  agate- 

Sensitijiing.  ware,  zinc,  or  porcelain  tray  such  as  is 
used  in  negative  development,  and  pre- 
ferably one  or  two  sizes  larger  than  the  pieces  of  tissue  to 
be  sensitized.  Into  this  the  sensitzing  solution  is  poured 
until  we  have  a  depth  of  one  inch — not  less.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  solution  is  important.  It  should  be  used 
at  a  temperature  of  between  50**  and  65** ;  never  lower 
than  50**,  nor  higher  than  65**.  If  lower,  reticulation  of 
the  film  may  be  caused ;  if  higher  the  gelatine  film  may 
melt  and  run.  In  winter  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  bath  at  the  proper  temperature.  In  summer 
the  tray  containing  the  sensitizing  solution  should  be  set 
within  a  larger  tray  containing  cracked  ice,  or  preferably 
a  freezing  mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  It  is  not  well  to  put 
ice  in  the  tray  with  the  sensitizer. 

The  sensitizing  of  tissue  is  most  conveniently  done  at 
nieht,  so  that  the  tissue  will  be  dry  and  ready  for  use  the 
following  morning.  To  sensitize,  the  tissue,  cut  to  the 
proper  size,  is  thrust  into  the  solution  and  completely 
immersed.  A  soft  brush  or  sponge  is  now  passed  over 
its  face  and  back  to  remove  air  bubbles,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  soak  for  three  minutes.  This  time  of  immersion  applies 
to  the  first  and  last  sensitizing  formulae  given.  With  Wall's 
formula  thirty  seconds  are  given  as  the  time  for  immer- 
sion in  summer,  and  forty-five  seconds  in  winter.  This 
is  quite  at  variance  with  American  practice,  but  the  main 
requirement  is  that  the  time  of  immersion  should  be  uni- 
form, whether  one,  two,  or  three  seconds  be  adopted. 
In  my  own  practice  I  use  a  dock  when  sensitizing  and, 
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after  seeing  that  all  air  bubbles  are  removed  from  the  first 
sheet  immersed,  at  the  end  of  one  minute  place  a  second 
sheet  of  tissue  in  the  tray,  and  at  the  end  of  two  minutes 
a  third  sheet  At  the  end  of  three  minutes  the  first  sheet 
is  removed,  and  a  fourth  sheet  is  immersed.  In  this  way 
a  dozen  pieces  of  tissue  can  be  sensitized  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  operation  is  not  tedious. 
Thm  BlfJuamAiM  ^^^^"^  leaving  the  subject  of  sensitizing^ 
^MA^^  *^  "*^y  ^  ^^^  ^  '^^^  ^^^  bichromate  <3 
Lnseaae.  potash  is  esrtremely  poisonous  with  some 
persons  when  absorbed  into  the  system  through  the  skin. 
It  is  therefore  unsafe  for  any  person  havii^  abrasions  of 
the  skin  of  the  hands  to  put  their  hands  into  it  and  in 
such  cases  rubber  eloves  or  finger-stalls  should  be  used. 
In  fact,  if  much  carbon  printing  is  to  be  done,  it  will  be 
safer  for  the  reader  to  use  such  and  take  no  chances.  But 
the  average  amateur  runs  little  risk  in  handling  the  solu- 
tions, as  his  work  is  likely  to  be  rather  limit^  In  the 
event  of  the  poison  being  absorbed  and  producing  ulcera- 
tion of  the  fingers,  Bdlte  recommends  the  following  treat- 
ment :  "Sulpnite  of  caldum  (two  pills  of  an  eighth  of  a 
grain  daily  for  one  week)  and  pnenlc  add  in  syrup  (a  table- 
spoonful  morning  and  evening  also  for  one  week),  and 
alternating  these  two  for  about  six  to  ten  months."  A 
better  plan  is  to  put  oneself  into  the  hands  of  a  physidan 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and  inform  him 
fully  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble  he  is  dealing  with.  For 
my  own  part  I  have  worked  the  carbon  process  at  frequent 
intervals  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  have  yet  to  ex- 
perience the  slightest  trouble  in  this  direction.  Wi&  other 
people,  however,  I  have  known  the  disease  to  manifest 
itseu  at  the  first  attempt  In  such  cases,  of  course,  the 
individual  remedy  is  obvious,  viz :  let  carbon  printing 
alone  as  a  forbidden  thing. 

P    t^  As  quickly  as  the  sensitized  sheets  are 

^eTiMne  withdrawn  from  the  bath,  one  at  a  time, 
me  1  issue.  ^^^  ^^^  placed  face  down  on  a  clean  and 
well-polished  ferrotype  plate  or  sheet  of  talced  glass,  and 
sq|ueezed  into  close  contact  with  the  plate.  In  summer 
this  plate  should  be  made  <iuite  cold  with  ice  before  use. 
Tlie  sheets  are  then  set  aside  to  drv  in  darkness  or  non- 
actinic  light  (With  the  new  Dapflight  Hssue^  which  is 
coated  on  a  non-actinic  support,  the  sensitized  tissue  can 
be  squeegeed  onto  an  ebonite,  ferrotype,  or  non-actinic 
glass  plate  and  dried  in  daylieht,  as  in  the  draught  of  an 
open  window.  This  tissue,  however,  is  little  used  in 
America. )  The  ferrotype  plate  is  not  essential  to  the  dry- 
ing of  the  tissue.    Some  workers  draw  the  tissue  slowly 
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from  the  sensitizing  bath,  passing  it  over  a  glass  rod  to 
take  away  surplus  solution  from  the  face  of  the  tissue.  It 
is  then  laid  face  down  on  a  sheet  of  rlass  and  the  surplus 
solution  removed  from  the  back  of  the  tissue  with  the 
squeegee.  A  strip  of  wood  is  now  placed  along  one  edge 
and  the  tissue  is  hung  up  by  clips  to  dry.  Another  method 
is  to  bend  the  tissue,  after  sensitizing,  over  a  piece  of  card 
bent  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  U.  The  first  method  advised 
is.  however,  the  best  and  safest,  as  protecting  the  surface 
oi  the  tissue  from  dust  during  diving,  and  enabling  it  to 
dry  flat  Tissue  so  dried  stnps  from  the  f erro^pe  plate 
with  a  smooth  surface  which  will  easily  come  mto  close 
contact  with  the  negative  durinf^  printing. 

There  is  another  point  in  drymg  tissue  in  contact  with 
an  impervious  material,  which  is  not  an  unimportant  one 
as  affecting  the  working  qualities  of  the  tissue  itsdf.  The 
evaporation  takes  place  from  one  side  only,  that  is, 
through  the  paper  support  The  longer  carbon  tissue 
remains  moist,  the  less  soluble  it  becomes.  Now,  that 
portion  which  is  in  contact  with  the  ^lass,  the  one  that 
forms  the  picture,  of  course  remains  moist  the  longest,  and 
therefore  may  be  expected  to  prove  less  soluble  man  that 
nearest  the  paper,  the  part  that  has  to  be  washed  away  in 
the  development  That  is  precisely  the  best  condition  for 
tissue  to  be  in,  because  it  will  hold  the  delicate  tints  of 
the  high  lights  better  than  if  it  has  a  very  soluble  outer 
layer,  which  often  happens  when  the  tissue  is  dried  in  the 
usual  way,  particularly  if  it  has  been  dried  too  quickly  and 
used  soon  afterwards. 

Under  favorable  climatic  conditions,  to  wit,  dry,  mod- 
erate weather,  the  tissue  will  dry  spontaneously  in  the 
proper  length  of  time,  which  is  from  four  to  seven  hours. 
But  in  damp  weather  some  precautions  must  be  adopted. 
The  most  usual  course  is  to  use  a  specially  constructed 
drying-box.  This  is  made  so  as  to  aamit  air  but  exclude 
light  In  this  box  is  placed  a  quantity  of  dry  calcium 
chloride.  If  the  chloride  of  calcium  becomes  damp 
through  continued  absorption  of  moisture,  as  it  inevitably 
will,  it  must  be  dried  out  on  a  tin  shovel  in  an  oven  or 
over  a  stove.  The  box  should  be  of  a  size  which  wilt 
convenientiy  contain  half  a  dozen  or  more  ferrotype  plates 
with  adhering  tissue,  the  plates  being  kept  at  a  proper 
distance  from  each  other  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air  between  them.  This  box  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
room.  If  necessary  to  produce  a  current  of  air,  as  wiU 
be  determined  if  the  tissue  dries  too  slowly,  this  can  be 
done  by  following  the  suggestions  set  out  in  Fig.  2.  But 
usually  an  ordinary  living-room  in  which  a  fire  has  been 
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baming  during  the  day  will  be  found  a  good  place  in 
which  to  dry  tissue  at  nieht  In  summer  there  is  usually 
an  upstairs  room  over  tne  kitchen  which  is  dry  in  any 
weatner.  Under  normal  conditions,  tissue  left  m  such  a 
room  over  night  will  be  found  dry  in  the  morning.  If  the 
room  is  apt  to  be  light  in  the  morning,  it  is  wefi  to  strip 
the  tissue  from  the  ferrotype  plates  after  three  or  four 
hours  of  partial  diving  in  such  a  room  and  place  the 
sheets  on  edge  in  a  u^ht-tight  box  containing  dry  calcium 
chloride.    This  plan  is  far  better  than  trying  to  dry  the 


Fig.  2. 

tissue  in  the  dark-room  as,  unless  unusually  well  con- 
structed, the  dark-room  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  this 
purpose.  The  sensitive  tissue  should  never  be  exposed 
to  noxious  gases  of  any  kind  while  diving  or  afterward. 

If  the  tissue  dries  in  less  than  four  hours  it  is  apt  to  be 
too  insensitive  for  satisfactory  use.  If  it  takes  lon^r 
than  seven  hours  to  dry,  the  eelatine  is  apt  to  become  m- 
soluble  and  the  transfer  wiU  be  very  aifficult  to  effect 
In  such  a  case,  moreover,  the  prints  will  almost  invariably 
have  the  appearance  erf  over-exposure. 

After  thoroura  drying,  the  tissue  is 
either  left  in  the  drying  box  or  can  be 
stored  in  black  paper  envelopes  or  in  a 
box  with  a  tight-fitting  lid,  such  as  is 
used  for  storing  unsensitized  tissue.  It  is  most  important 
that  after  being  sensitized  the  tissue  be  protect^  from 
both  light  and  moisture 

After  being  sensitized  the  tissue  rapidly  gains  in  sensi- 
tiveness; i.  e.,  in  insolubility,  and  if  kept  too  long  will 
become  wholly  insoluble.  This  can  be  obviated  to  a 
great  extent  by  keeping  it  in  a  drying  box  with  caldum 
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chloride,  or  in  tin  tubes  with  the  same.  It  is  also  obvi- 
ated to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  in  the 
sensitizing  bath,  as  ah-eady  recommended.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  sensitiveness  is  constantly  increasing,  it  is  well,  for 
reasons  already  gone  into,  to  make  it  anabit  to  use  it 
always  as  near  as  possible  at  the  same  age.  Sixteen 
hours  is  the  minimum  at  which  the  writer  has  ever  used 
it  successfully,  and  ten  days  the  maximum.  It  is  g^er- 
ally  conceded  to  be  at  its  best  three  days  after  sensitizing, 
but  can  safely  be  used  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourm 
days.  In  veiy  hot,  moist  weather  it  will  hardly  be  usable 
after  five  or  six  days.  A  good  test  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  tissue  is  too  old  for  use  is  to  place  a  piece  of  it 
without  previous  exposure  in  warm  water,  mdually  rais- 
ing the  temperature.  If  it  does  not  dissolve  at  iio^  or 
120^  Fahr.  it  is  not  suitable  for  printing  and  should  be 
thrown  away  as  useless. 

EzDOBura  ^^  carbon  printing[  the  image  is  not  vis- 
Jm^S^^Z,  >ble.  Were  our  prmting  light  constant 
or  Priatiiig.    jjjjg  ^Q^jj^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  jj^^  ^^ 

ment ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  daylight  varies  so 
much  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  some  method  of  judgine  the  intensity  of 
the  light  when  about  to  print  This  is  ordinarily  done  by 
means  of  an  actinometer.  The  speed  of  carbon  tissue, 
sensitized  with  the  first  formula  and  kept  as  directed,  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  printing- 
out  papers^  such  as  So/to,  AUmma,  etc.  In  iact,  it  wfll 
be  fully  pnnted  in  the  time  that  it  takes  the  same  n^:a- 
tive  to  print  to  light-proof  depth  on  one  of  these  papers. 
By  lifi;ht-proof  I  mean  a  proof  in  which  the  details  in  the 
high  lights  are  barely  visible,  or  in  which  the  shadows  are 
considerably  weaker  than  they  are  to  be  in  the  toned  and 
finished  print  Beyond  this  description  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  after  that  of  experience.  Some  workers 
expose  a  piece  of  printing-out  paper  under  the  negative 
until  it  prints  to  the  required  depth,  timine  it  with  a  time- 
piece, then  exposing  the  tissue  to  a  similar  light  for  the 
same  length  01  time. 

A  better  plan  is  to  expose  the  tissue  under  a  negative 
and  at  the  same  time  a  strip  of  printing-out  paper  under 
another  of  about  the  same  density,  then  take  in  the 
former  when  the  latter  has  printed  to  the  proper  depth. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  relative  densities  of  two 
negatives,  a  strip  of  printing-out  paper  under  each  will 
soon  determine  the  Question.  This  is  an  excellent  plan 
where  little  work  is  oeing  done,  and  one  does  not  care 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  an  actinometer. 
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A  simple  form  of  actlnometer  is  that 
AcdnooMter.   known    as    the   Johnson   Actinopraph, 
which  retails  for  a  dollar.    An  actmome- 
ter  of  the  same  kind  can  be  easily  constructed  from  an 
ordinary  pill-box.    See  Fig.  3.    To  make  this  actlnome- 
ter slits  are  cut  in  the  top  of  the  box*  as  indicated. 
Through  the  slits  is  run  a  strip  of  printing-out  paper,  an 
exit  tor  it  oeing  made  at  me  side 
of  the  box,  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram.  The  paper  is  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight  for  sixty  sec- 
onds.   It  is  then  taken  indoors 
and  the  color  to  which  it  has 
tinted  matched  with  water-colors 
on  the  top  of  the  box.  To  use  it 
****•  3-  ^e  pull  forward  a  fresh  section 

of  the  paper  and  expose  it  to  the  light,  this  time  either 
sunlight  or  difihisecL  When  it  has  reached  the  tint 
painted  on  the  box  we  call  it  one  tint,  and  pull  for- 
ward another  section,  calling  this  in  turn  two  tints,  and 
so  on. 

The  method  of  using  it  is  as  follows :  Having  an  hour 
or  so  to  spare  on  a  bright,  sunshiny  day,  take  a  pile  of 
negatives,  the  actinometer,  and  a  lot  of  slips  of^  print- 
ing-out papers.  Place  a  slip  of  the  paper  under  each 
of  several  negatives  in  the  printing  frame,  choosing  re- 
presentative sections  of  the  negatives,  and  expose  to 
direct  sunli^^ht  simultaneously  with  the  actinometer. 
Move  the  slip  of  paper  in  the  actinometer  as  it  is  tint- 
ed, and  from  time  to  time  examine  each  of  the  slips 
under  the  negatives.  When  one  slip  seems  to  have 
printed  to  light-(>roof  depth,  mark  in  pencil  on  one  cor- 
ner of  the  n^ative  the  number  of  times  the  paper  in 
the  actinometer  has  printed  to  the  tint-depth,  thus  des- 
ignating it  as  a  one  tint,  two  tint,  or  three  tint  negative 
as  the  case  may  be.  When  all  are  tested  and  marked 
they  are  ready  for  printing  on  carbon  tissue  at  any  time 
or  in  any  lig^ht  without  further  testing.  In  so  doing 
several  n^;ative  with  tissue  are  placed  in  the  printing 
light  simultaneously  with  the  actinometer  and,  when  the 
latter  has  printed  one  tint,  the  one  tint  negative  is  taken 
in ;  when  the  actinometer  has  printed  to  two  tints  the 
two  tint  negative  is  taken  in  and  so  on.  In  order  to 
meet  the  continsency  of  very  thin  n^;atives,  which  fre- 
quently print  in  less  time  than  it  takes  the  paper  in  the 
actinometer  to  print  to  one  full  tint,  it  is  well  to  make 
a  second  actinometer  of  the  same  kind,  this  time  match- 
ing the  tint  on  paper  exposed  only  for  15  seconds  to  sun- 
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light    With  this  actinometer  the  tints  are  referred  to  as 
quarter-tints,  and  are  so  marked  on  the  n^ative. 

A  eood  type  of  the  automatic  tint-registering^  actinome- 
is  Uymte's  iVint  Meier.  Particulars  of  the  constructioa 
or  a  meter  of  this  class  are  given  on  page  334  of  The 
Photo-Miniaturb,  No  7 :  JPUUinoMe  Processes.  The 
objection  to  actinometers  of  this  dass  is  that  there  is 
great  difficultsr  in  telling  which  is  the  hi^est  readable 
number,  the  imagination  frequently  commg  into  play 
where  llie  eyesight  fails. 

But  it  is  not  well  to  test  a  great  number  of  negatives 
and  find  their  tint  numbers  at  first  It  is  better  to  test 
one  or  two  accurately  and  then  test  the  test,  for  it  may 
easily  happen  that  the  worker's  idea  of  a  light  proof  is 
wrong,  or  that  his  tissue  is  so  sensitized  mat  a  much 
lighter  or  deeper  proof  would  be  required.  Hence,  if 
upon  development  of  the  first  few  sheets  of  tissue  all  are 
found  over-printed,  it  is  a  pretty  fair  indication  that  the 
light  proof  adopted  as  a  standard  was  too  dark ;  if  they 
are  under-printed  it  is  an  indication  that  the  proof  was 
too  light  The  remedy  is  to  adopt  a  darker  or  lighter 
proof,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  test  the  n^;atives  anew, 
as  wdl  as  make  all  future  tests  accordingly.  After  hav- 
ing made  such  preliminary  tests  and  found  the  tint  num- 
bers of  a  dozen  or  two  negatives,  it  will  be  quite  easy 
to  say,  by  merely  looking  at  a  ne^^tive,  whether  it  is  to 
be  marked  one  tint,  two  tints,  three  tints,  or  ten  tints. 
The  SalA  ^"  ^^  printing  with  carbon  tissue  it  is 
M^^  necessary  to  have  an  edge  of  the  tissue 
""'•*  protected  from  the  printing  light,  ami 
hence  left  in  a  soluble  condition.  This  is  duled  the  safe 
edge,  and  without  it  the  gelatine  is  apt  to  stick  to  the 
tissue  backing  on  the  edges  more  tenaaously  than  to  the 
transfer  paper.  This  safe  edge  can  be  a  mask  of  thin 
yellow  paper,  a  line  of  black  varnish  around  the  edge  of 
the  negative,  or  the  rebate  of  the  printing  frame.  A  per- 
fectly opaque  mask  may  cause  trouble,  especially  with 
improperly  kept  or  over-printed  tissue.  But  under  nor- 
mal conditions  such  a  mask  is  reasonably  safe. 

AvoM  Carbon  tissue  should  never  be  printed 

DMimiMA.     ***  damp  weather  if  it  can  be  avoided.    If 

uampness.  -^  ^^y^^  \^  go  printed,  use  a  rubber  print- 
ing-pad in  the  frame  to  protect  the  tissue  from  dampness 
fio  far  as  possible,  and  Jransfer  it  immediatelY  after  print- 
ing to  a  tin  tube  or  storage  box  containing  caidum 
chloride.  If  the  tissue  sticks  to  the  n^:ative  in  the 
rinting  frame,    the  face  of  the  negative  should  be 

'  Ltly  rutib^d  with  French  chalk  and  dusted  off.    This 


prin 
light 
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precautioD  should  be  invariably  taken  in  hot,  moist 
weather. 

In  usine  a  n^:ative  very  strone  in  contrasts,  good  re- 
sults can  frequently  be  obtained  oy  exposinjg^  the  tissue 
to  strong  light  for  a  few  seconds  boore  putting  it  in  the 
printing-tame.    This  must  be  done  carenilly. 

j^mUfnAm  in        Fortunatety  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 

^2r5^2^  latitude  in  carbon  printing.  I  do  not 
^^"^*  know  that  it  has  ever  b^n  accurately 
determined,  but  I  have  made  two  identical  prints  from 
the  same  negative  exposed  once  for  three  mmutes  in  a 
given  light,  and  a|g;am  six  minutes  in  the  same  light 
This  was  an  expenment,  and  all  factors  were  kept  con- 
stant As  a  matter  of  course,  the  prints  were  not  devel- 
oped in  water  of  the  same  temperatures,  but  the  point  is 
that  the  one  was  not  under-exposed  and  the  other  was 
not  over-exposed  so  badly  that  there  was  any  risk  of 
losing  the  prints.  But,  notwithstanding  the  latitude 
which  this  and  other  experiments  would  mdicate,  it  can 
be  stated  as  an  unvarying  rule  that  the  nearer  right  the 
exposure  the  greater  the  chances  of  getting  a  perfect 
prmt 

If  it  happens  that  the  worker  has  comparatively  few 
either  unduly  dense  or  unduly  flat  or  thin  n^^atives,  he 
can  oftimes  get  good  results  by  simply  using  the  tissue 
at  different  ages.  Thus  from  very  flat,  thm  negatives 
good  results  can  usually  be  had  from  tissue  only  one  dav 
old,  or  even  less,  while  from  hard,  dense  negatives,  sort 
prints  can  be  had  if  the  tissue  be  used  after  having  been 
sensitized  for  five  or  six  days.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  tissue  one  day  old  is  not  nearly  so  sensi- 
tive as  it  is  at  a  later  period,  and  allowance  m  printing 
must  be  made  accordii^ly. 

Cjmtlnuliw  ^  cunous  property  possessed  by  carbon 
ac^moIlSiil  ^'ssue  must  be  mentioned  here.  After  the 
Acaoa  oi  i^ignc  gxpog^  tissue  is  taken  from  the  printing 
frame  and  put  away  to  await  development,  the  action  ci 
light  continues,  liius,  if  a  print  is  kept  for  six  or  eight 
hours  after  a  correct  exposure,  it  will  develop  with  all  the 
appearances  of  over-exposure.  For  this  reason,  where 
we  know  that  the  correct  exposure  has  been  given,  it  is 
advisable  to  develop  the  prmt  as  soon  as  possible  after 
removing  it  from  the  printing  frame.  If  any  great  length 
of  time  must  intervene  betwe^^^xposure  and  develop- 
ment, therefore,  the  print  shoula  be  stored  in  an  air-tight 
tube  or  box  contaming  calcium  chloride.  A  certain 
amount  of  dampness  seems  to  accelerate  this  continuins^ 
action  of  light    Duchochois  advises  that  il^)ie  exposed 
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tissue  Is  washed  and  spon^[ed  after  exposure,  and  then 
thoroughly  dried,  this  contmuing  action  does  not  take 
place. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  continuing  action  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  prove  advantageous.  Thus,  where 
under-e3q>osure  of  the  print  is  known  or  suspected,  it  can 
be  compensated  for  b3r  keeping  the  tissue  in  an  ordinary 
(not  air-tight  or  excessively  dry)  box  or  drawer  for  a  few 
hours,  or,  where  many  prints  are  desired  from  a  negative 
in  dull  weather,  we  can  purposely  under-expose  each 
piece  of  tissue  (thus  saving  time  in  exposure)  and  let  the 
prints  rest  in  darkness  until  the  continuing  action  has  been 
sufficient  to  give  a  perfect  print  on  development  The 
length  of  this  supplementary  exposure  must,  of  course,  be 
determined  by  a  trial  development 

We  now  come  to  the  interesting  opera- 
The  Tianaf er.  tion  of  transferring  the  picture-image,  and 
it  is  necessary  here  to  determine  whether 
we  will  use  the  ''single  transfer"  or  the  ''double  trans- 
fer'* method.  This  point  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  carbon  process ;  let  us  thoroughly  understand 
it  We  saw,  when  studying  Fig.  i,  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping the  picture  image  from  the  under  or  back  side 
of  the  mm,  i.  e.,  that  next  to  the  paper  support  on  which 
it  is  coated.  It  was  plain,  then,  mat  development  of  the 
image  from  the  face  of  the  film  would  give  us  merely  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture,  without  half-tone.  By 
transferring  the  exposed  nlm  to  a  new  support,  we  are 
enabled  to  get  at  the  back  or  under  side  of  it,  where  the 
penetration  of  light  was  most  feeble.  In  this  way  we  can 
develop  the  image  and  get  the  full  range  of  tones  from 
highest  light  to  deepest  shadow,  the  delicate  half-tones  be- 
ing held  or  retained  bv  the  hard  crust  of  the  face  of  the 
film,  which  received  the  strongest  impact  of  light  during 
exposure.  Here  we  see  the  necessity  for  a  trailer  of  the 
image,  and  this  was  the  essential  feature  of  3wan*s  im- 
provement which  made  the  carbon  process  practical  and 
of  real  value  for  everyday  use. 

Q.    I  It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  wet  the  exposed 

iVmlL  carbon  tissue  and  bring  it,  face  down,  into 
contact  with  a  piece  of  paper  or  other  pre- 
pared support,  strip  of!  the  original  paper  backing  of  the 
tissue,  ana  develop  the  imsLge  from  the  back  of  the  film 
thus  exposed,  the  picture  will  be  reversed  with  regard  to 
rig[ht  and  left  on  its  new  support  This  is  the  character- 
istic feature  of  what  is  callecl  the  single  transfer  method. 
The  picture  so  obtained  is  not  in  any  sense  defective  or 
incomplete,  except  that  it  is  reversed.    For  many  subjects 
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this  reversal  is  of  little  or  no  importance ;  hence  the  single 
transfer  method  is  lamly  used  for  pictorial  work  and 
even  in  portraiture,  but  where  things  must  be  repre- 
sented as  they  are,  as  in  an  interior  of  a  room,  a  topo- 
grafdiical  view,  or  a  portrait  of  a  lady  showing  the  wed- 
ding ring  in  its  proper  place,  the  single  traxisfer  is  not 
enous^.  We  must  asain  transfer  the  image  to  another 
and  **  final  support/'  by  which  thln^  are  put  into  their 
proper  places.  This  second  transfer  is  a  simple  oi>eration 
when  necessary,  but  where  much  carbon  printing  is  to  be 
done,  the  extra  trouble  of  it  is  obviated  by  usmg  a  re- 
versed n«:ative  in  the  first  place.  Reversed  n^g:atives 
made  in  me  camera,  or  b}r  stripping  and  reversmg  the 
film,  or  by  the  use  of  a  thin  film  instead  of  a  plate  are 
here  spoken  of. 

Donble  When  an  ordinary  n^ative  is  used  and 

JS™2J1  *  "double  transfer"  carbon  is  required, 
iranwer.  ^^  exposed  print  is  first  transferred  to  a 
"temporary  support,'^  developed,  cleared  in  alum  solu- 
tion, and  mshed.  It  is  now  txtmsferred  by  being  brought 
into  contact  with  a  piece  of  "  final  support "  or  "double 
transfer"  paper,  or  any  other  desired  support,  sque^;eed, 
and  set  aside  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  temporary  support 
is  easily  stripped  awav,  and  the  picture  remains  on  the 
final  support  Double  transfer  is  really  very  simple, 
hence  the  worker  need  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  whenever 
desirable,  although  the  single  transfer  method  is  simpler 
in  that  it  involves  less  trouble. 

WoMnff         With  these  preliminaries  we  will  now 

sSS«        ^^^  ^P  *^  practice  of  the  single  transfer 

-^^fl.       method,  as  the  simplest  for  the  berinner, 

iTansier.       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^g^  generally  used.     By  this 

method  we  can  make  prints  on  paper,  opal,  glass,  etc.,  as 
mav  be  desired.  A  specially  prepared  paper  known  as 
"smgle  transfer'*  paper  is  commonly  employed.  This 
can  be  bought  in  rolls  or  cut  sizes,  and  in  several  varieties 
of  diickness  and  color,  such  as  thin  or  thick  heavy  hand- 
made paper,  smooth  or  roueh  in  finish,  and  heavy  cream- 
tinted  drawing  paper.  It  a  special  paper  or  tint  is 
desired  for  sp^dal  effects,  such  paper  can  be  prepared  for 
use  as  follows :  Take  i  ounce  of  good  gelatine,  soak  in 
I  pint  of  water  for  several  hours,  and  finally  dissolve  by 
bringing  the  water  in  a  water  bath  almost  to  the  boiling 
point ;  then  dissolve  20  grains  of  chrome  alum  in  i  ounce 
of  warm  water,  and  add  this  drop  by  drop  to  the  s^elatine 
solution  while  the  latter  is  still  hot,  stimng  briskly  while 
addii^  it  to  prevent  precipitation  of  the  Ratine.  Coat 
the  paper  as  thinly  and  evenly  as  possible  with  this  solu- 
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tion,  and  if  the  paper  is  quite  roueh  give  it  a  second  or 
third  coat  The  best  gelatine  for  the  purpose  is  Nelson's 
or  Heinrich's,  which  can  be  bought  through  the  stock- 
houses.  The  i>aper  should  be  coated  in  large  sheets  and 
cut  to  the  required  size  as  needed. 

All  single  transfer  papers,  whether  bought  or  prepared, 
should  be  cut  to  sizes  a  trifle  larger  than  the  carbon  tissue, 
never  smaller,  as  in  such  a  case  one  of  the  edges  may  fall 
within  the  "  safe  edge  "  of  the  tissue  and  allow  the  back- 
ing to  carry  off  a  psut  of  the  image. 

Ttansf arrinff  ***  making  the  transfer  the  printed  tis- 
i^um!^^  su®  ^  placed  face  down  in  a  tray  of  cold 
ID  r^per.      jff^i^^  ^o  tQ  5go  pahr.,  and  at  the  same 

time  a  sheet  of  the  transfer  paper  is  placed  in  the  same  or 
an  adjoining  tray,  care  bemg  taken  to  remove  all  air- 
bubbles  from  both.  In  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  the 
tissue  will  be  found  to  flatten  out,  and  finally  will  begin 
to  turn  up  at  its  ed^,  film  inward.  When  it  b^:ins  to 
curl  in  this  way,  it  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  limp 
piece  of  transfer  paper  or  cmier  support,  drawn  out  upon 
a  squeegee  boara  or  zinc  plate,  and  the  two  papers,  with 
the  film  between  them,  are  squeegeed  into  absolute  con- 
tact, being  covered  with  a  piece  of  rubber  doth.  A 
scraper  sque^;ee  must  be  used  for  this.  It  is  essential  that 
all  water  be  expelled  between  the  two  pieces  of  paper, 
and  that  the  contact  of  the  surfaces  shall  be  absolute, 
without  air  bells,  etc.  The  two  closelv  adhering  sheets 
are  then  placed  between  blotters  ana  put  aside  under 
evenly  distributed  pressure.  After  all  the  prints  awaiting 
development  are  transferred  in  this  maimer,  and  placed 
in  a  pile  with  blotters  between,  they  are  left  for  from 
twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the 
pressure  upon  them,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  de- 
velopment. The  purpose  of  placing  them  under  pressure 
is  to  ensure  even  adherence  of  the  tissue  to  the  transfer 
paper.  With  thin,  smooth  transfer  paper  this  may  be 
effected  in  ten  minutes,  but  with  the  heavy  rough  papers 
an  hour  may  be  better.  In  using  the  rough  papers,  more- 
over, it  will  be  well  to  soak  the  transfer  paper  itself  for  a 
half  hour  or  so  in  cold  water  before  makmg  the  transfer, 
afterward  placing  the  adhering  sheets  under  very  heavy 
pressure.  One  test  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  time  the 
prints  are  under  pressure  is  to  note  whether  the  back  of 
the  transfer  paper  is  stained  yellow  by  the  bichromate  of 
potash  in  the  gelatine  film.  If  so,  it  is  safe  to  proceed 
with  development  On  the  other  hand,  long-continued 
pressure  can  do  no  harm  unless  the  tissue  ticking  and 
transfer  paper  are  allowed  to  become  dry.    They  wul  not 
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become  so  for  several  hours  when  placed  between  blotters 
m  the  manner  described. 
TiAnaimlmr  ^  ^®  P™^  IS  to  be  transferred  to  matt 
toflTlUffid  opfiJ  or  8?ass,  instead  of  paper  for  its  sui>» 
^T^Tj:  port,  these  should  be  selected  plates,  free 
^VP^^'  Irom  flaws  of  any  kind,  absoluteljr  dean 
and  free  from  mase,  and  coated  a  few  hours  previous  to 
nse  with  a  solution  of  albumen.  This  is  prepared  by 
beating  the  whites  of  three  egp  to  a  froth,  and  adding 
I  ounce  of  water  with  5  drops  of  liquor  ammonia,  giving  a 
thin,  visdd  solution.  Plates  coated  with  this  should  be 
dried  free  from  all  dust,  and  have  an  imperceptibly  fine 
film  which,  acting  as  a  substratum,  holds  uie  bichromated 
film  firmly  during  the  development  of  the  exposed  tissue. 
Plates  so  prepared  are  hanoled  just  as  described  for  the 
manipulation  of  single  transfer  paper,  and  matt  opal 
plates  give  a  fine  matt  surface  picture  of  great  delicacy. 
The  carbons  on  opal  seen  in  art  stores  are  usually  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  and  the  opal  support  is  in  manv 
respects  the  most  advantageous  form  of  support  with 
which  the  novice  can  make  his  first  carbon  prints. 

The  development  of  the  print  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  wnole  carbon 
process.  After  the  prints  have  been  under 
pressure  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  they  are  thrown 
separately  into  a  large  tray  containing  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  90^  to  100^  Fahr.  They 
should  be  rocked  for  a  few  moments  and  all  air-bubbles 
removed.  Finally  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  gelatine 
around  the  margins  has  b^^n  to  dissolve  and  is  oozing 
out  over  the  edge  of  the  tnuisf er  paper.  Let  this  go  on 
for  a  few  moments  more  and  then  remove  one  of  the 
prints  to  another  tray  containing  water  at  a  temperature 
of  from  100®  to  1 10^  Fahr.  This  is  the  developmg  tray, 
and  the  water  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
temperature  stated.  This  can  be  effected  d^  placing  the 
tray,  a  tin  or  zinc  one,  over  a  fas  or  an  oil  stove  with 
flame  adjusted  to  the  proper  height.  After  being  in  this 
wanner  water  for  a  moment  the  print  is  ready  tor  strip- 
ping. Take  one  comer  of  the  tissue  backing  and,  with 
the  other  hand  holding  the  print  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  g^tiy  strip  off  the  backing.  If  it  comes  off 
readily  it  is  an  evidence  of  correct  or  under-exposure,  but 
if  it  seems  disinclined  to  strip  this  is  an  evidence  of  over- 
exposure or  partial  insolubility  of  the  tissue,  and  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the  warmer  water. 
If  the  printing  was  correct  the  backing  will  leave  behind 
it  on  the  new  support  a  thick,  gelatinous  mass  in  which  at 
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first  no  detail  can  be  seen.  Bv  gently  rocking  the  trajr 
this  mass  will  dissolve  away  ana  gradually'  the  unajge  wiU 
appear.  Now  lift  the  tissue  and  carehiUy  place  it,  face 
up,  on  a  slab  of  glass  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  bath,  and 
gendy  lave  die  image  with  the  warm  water  by  means  of  a 
class,  cup,  or  large  spoon.  Gradually  the  details  will 
brighten  up  and  in  a  minute  or  so  the  image  will  be  fully 
developed.  As  soon  as  the  print  is  developed  a  trifle 
farther  (a  little  liehter)  than  it  is  to  be  when  dried,  since 
it  darkens  upon  drying,  it  should  be  removed  to  a  tray  of 
cold  water  to  stop  development 
Under  cmom^d     ^"  ^"®  batch  of  prints  we  are  apt  to 

""*••  In  the  former  case  the  backing  strips  off 
readily  and  the  first  flow  of  water  over  the  pnnt  carries 
off  the  most  of  the  gelatine  over  the  high  lights.  Anodier 
dash  of  water  would  probably  leave  the  high  lights  bare. 
In  such  a  case  the  print  should  be  immediately  removed 
to  cooler  water,  say  at  80®  or  90**  Fahr.  Here  it  can  be 
gently  rocked  and  may  eventually  be  saved.  Reference 
to  Fi^.  I  and  what  was  said  on  the  theory  of  carbon  print- 
ing will  explain  the  reason  for  this  fully.  In  case  of  un- 
der-exposure, even  slight,  the  print  must  be  handled  most 
carefully  and  developed  mainly  by  rocking^  finally  laving 
it  with  quite  cool  water  to  clear  up  the  details  and  pladne 
in  very  cold  water  to  stop  further  development  fl 
under-exposure  is  suspected  the  strif^ing  and  devdop- 
ment  should  be  done  in  as  cool  water  as  possible  from 
the  start,  say  80®  or  85**  Fahr.,  because  of  the  greater 
solubility  of  the  tissue. 

Q  But  if  the  print  is  found  to  be  over- 

-JlT^^  exposed,  which  is  known  by  the  uni- 
isxposure.  formly  dark  or  heavy  appearance  of  the 
lights  and  shadows,  the  opposite  treatment  is  required. 
For  slight  over-exposure  no  treatment  is  better  than  con- 
tinued soaking  in  water  at  about  iio^  Fahr.,  occasionally 
laving  it  in  the  manner  stated.  But  if  it  does  not  respond 
to  this  treatment  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  iao% 
or  even  130®  Fahr.,  and  the  print  developed  in  water  at 
that  temperature.  If  after  a  half  hour's  soaking  in  water 
at  this  temperature  the  print  is  stilltoo  dark,  some  other 
method  must  be  adopted.  The  oife  which  I  have  found 
most  satisfactory  in  such  cases  is  to  add  from  a  teaspoon- 
ful  to  a  tablespoonful  of  ordinary  salt  to  the  quart  of 
developiiu:  water  and  allow  the  pnnt  to  soak  in  this  solu- 
tion for  half  an  hour  or  so,  afterward  going  on  with 
development  in  warm  water.  This  seems  to  have  no  bad 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  print,  and  will  result  in 
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saving:  a  great  many.  Some  writers  recommend  the 
addition  ofa  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  to  the  devel- 
oping water  in  case  of  over-exposure,  others  say  a  few 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia. 
The  trouble  with  these  is  that  a  small  quantity  does  little 
or  no  good,  while  a  lar^  quantitv  simply  ruins  the  char- 
acter en  the  print  Then-  use  will  also  in  double  transfer 
ruin  the  flexible  temporary  support.  Warren  recom- 
mends soaking  the  pnnt  for  half  an  hour  in  an  acidified 
five  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate,  and 
then  continuity  development.  I  have  foimd  tnis  method 
thoroughly  satisfeictory. 

The  great  danger  m  forcing  the  development  of  an 
over-exposed  print  is  in  causing  small  air-bubbles  by  the 
use  of  water  at  too  high  a  temperature,  abrasions  of  the 
film  by  carelessly  pouring  on  not  water,  or  rotting  the 
film  by  the  use  of  water  too  strongly  alkaline.  Patience, 
moderately  hot  water,  and  a  little  salt  are,  when  used 
together,  the  best  remedy  I  know  of  for  over-exposures. 
It  is  not  well  to  use  the  same  developing  water  for 
more  than  one  print,  as  litUe  particles  of  gelatine  form  in 
the  water  and  are  apt  to  attach  themselves  to  prints  after- 
wards developed  in  the  same  water.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  remove  them. 

Control  in  ^"  development  heavy  shadows  can  be 
rw^™*  "♦  lightened  by  property  directing  a  thin 
i^vciopmcni.  g^^j^jj  q^  j^^  ^f  y^^y  hot  Water,  or  skies 
can  be  saved  in  the  print  by  developing  the  for^^round 
with  hot  water,  locally  applied  with  a  cup  or  spoon,  finally 
bringing  the  sky  down  to  the  proper  tone  by  finishing  up 
in  cooler  water.  In  fact,  there  are  few  prints  which  are 
not  better  for  individual  control  of  this  kind  in  develop- 
ment. It  is  possible  also  in  cases  of  over-exposed  prints 
to  reduce  shadows  or  high  lights  by  the  light  application 
of  the  finger  or  a  brush,  or  by  the  local  application  of  sul- 
phocyanide of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  part 
to  be  reduced.  More  extensive  brush  work  can  be  in- 
dulged in  by  advocates  of  that  sjrstem  where  particularly 
artistic  e£Fects  are  desired,  but  neither  brush  nor  finger  is 
advised  except  in  cases  of  over-exposure,  as  the  ge&tine 
film  is  ordinarily  very  delicate  and  easily  injured.  It 
should  not  be  touchCT  with  the  fingers,  nor  should  two 
prints  be  allowed  tocome  in  contact  in  any  of  the  solu- 
tions. All  local  work,  of  whatever  character,  should  be 
done  during  the  earlier  stages  of  development  in  order 
that  the  after  and  general  development  may  obliterate,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  defects  in  the  preliminary  modifi- 
cations. 
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FisiBff  The  purpose  of  the  fixing  or  clearing 

^i"?        bath  is  twofold,  first  to  harden  the  gela- 

or  uiMring.    ^^^  ^^m^  ^^^^  second  to  eliminate  every 

trace  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  which  mis^t  remain  in 
the  film  or  paper  after  development  The  badi  is  a  sim- 
ple five  per  cent  solution  of  powdered  alum  in  water.  If  it 
makes  up  turbid  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
bath  must  be  filtered  before  use  and  may  be  used  repeat- 
edly. The  prints  remain  in  it  for  from  ten  minutes  to  an 
hour,  the  former  when  thin  paper  is  used,  the  latter  when 
usii^  the  heavy  rough  papers.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
tii^e  of  die  yellow  stain  from  the  bichromate  of  potash  in 
either  the  print  or  single  transfer  paper,  or  in  the  tempo- 
rary support,  the  immersion  in  the  alum  bath  must  be 
continued  until  the  tint  has  totally  disappeared.  After 
this  treatment,  the  prints  are  washed  for  half  an  hour  in 
gently  running  water,  or  in  several  changes,  and  hung 
up  by  clips  until  thoroughly  dry. 

DcsnhlA  ^  ^®  **^  ^  ™®  double  transfer  method, 

TnmtfL      ^®  ^^®  choice  of  a  variety  of  *  *  temporary 

iflSTn?      supports,**  and  the  final  support,  or  base 

*        •      on  which  the  finished  print  remains,  may 

be  almost  anv  surface  desired,  as  paper,  wood,  ivory, 

glass,  opal,  celluloid,  canvas,  leather,  etc. 

Flexible  ^®  ^^  ^^®  "^  "'^  ^^  making  of  a 

-»™~**  double  transfer  print  on  paper,  and  use, 
aomtf^  as  the  most  convenient  of  temporary  sup- 
GNipporo.  ports,  the  commercial  paper  supplied  as 
"flexible  support"  This  is  simply  paper  coated  with 
insoluble  gelatine  and  shellac  It  comes  in  rolls  or  cut 
sheets,  and  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  as  it  may  be 
used  repeatedly.  Before  usmg  it  must  be  waxed,  L  e.,  a 
thin  film  of  wax  must  be  spread  over  its  entire  surfeuse. 
After  each  time  of  using,  also,  this  ''flexible  support" 
must  be  thoroughly  dried  and  again  waxed  before  use. 
The  waxing  preparation  can  be  bought,  or  made  as 
follows:  Dissolve  ]^llow  resin,  6  ctrams,  and  pure 
beeswax,  2  drams,  in  one  pint  of  turpentine.  This 
waxing  solution  should  be  used  some  time  before  the 
support  is  required,  so  that  the  turpentine  has  time  to 
evaporate.  To  apply  the  wax  coatii^:.  put  a  littie  of  the 
solution  on  a  piece  of  flannel  or  wad  of  absorbent  cotton ; 
lay  the  sheet  of  temporary  support  on  a  board  or  table 
and  rub  the  wax  lightiy  over  the  face  of  the  support 
When  all  the  su]>ports  have  been  waxed,  go  back  to  the 
first  sheet  and,  with  a  large  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton,  polish 
each  sheet  in  turn.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  rub  the 
wax  off  entirely  at  any  point ;  what  is  needed  is  a  thin  film 
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of  wax  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  support.  All  tem- 
porary supports,  flexible  or  rigid,  as  opal,  celluloid,  etc., 
must  be  waxed  in  this  way  before  they  can  be  used. 

Pl^^  Some  workers  use  glass  as  a  temporary 

Tem^nrv  support  This  is  not  recommended  for 
Suirauft^  ^®  beginner,  but  is  useful  where  a  print 
PP""»-  jff{i\i  a  highly  elazed  surface  is  desired. 
A  faultless  piece  of  ^lass  or  polished  opal  is  chosen  and 
choroughly  cleansed  m  caustic  potash  and  a  few  drops  of 
liquid  ammonia.  When  dried  it  is  dusted  with  French 
chalk  or  "talc"  by  gently  striking  it  with  a  little  flannel 
bag  filled  with  chalk,  and  waxed  as  described  above. 
The  plate  is  now  given  a  thin  coat  of  collodion,  the  sur- 
plus solution  being  drained  away,  and  the  plate  levelled 
until  the  film  sets.  This  transfer  collodion  is  readily  ob- 
tainable from  dealers.  When  plates  so  collodionized  have 
set  they  should  be  placed  on  edge  in  cold  water  for  half 
an  hour,  until  the  solvents  in  the  collodion  are  washed 
away  and  all  greasiness  of  surface  has  disappeared.  If  a 
matt  surface  finish  is  desired  in  the  finished  print,  matt 
opal  or  grained  zinc  plate  must  be  used  for  the  temporary 
support 

The  transfer  to  these  supports  is  made  precisely  as 
described  in  the  making  of  single  transfer  prints,  except 
for  the  slight  differences  necessary  in  handling  glass  or 
celluloid  supports  instead  of  paper. 

The  Final  '^**®  exposed  tissue  is  first  transferred 
Suonm^  to  the  temporary  support,  developed, 
snippon.  alumed,  and  washed  as  already  described. 
The  second  transfer  to  the  final  support  can  be  made 
while  the  prints  are  still  wet  from  the  first  transfer,  but  is 
preferably  made  after  they  have  been  permitted  to  dry. 
The  "double  transfer"  paper  or  final  support  can  be 
bought  in  rolls  or  cut  sizes.  It  does  not  keep  well,  hence 
too  large  a  quantity  should  not  be  bought  at  one  time.  It 
is  a  plain  paper  coated  with  gelatine  and  alum,  and  its 
preparation  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task.  If  any  special 
paper  is  desired  for  the  final  support  it  must  be  coated 
as  follows :  Prepare  ( I )  gelatine  (  Nelson' s  or  Heinrich's ) , 
2  ounces ;  water,  16  ounces.  ( II )  Chrome  alum,  1 2  grains ; 
water,  2  ounces.  Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  water  (I) 
for  20  minutes  and  then  dissolve  by  gentle  heat.  When 
thoroughly  dissolved  add  6  drams  cS  II  in  4  ounces  of 
warm  water.  Coat  the  paper  with  the  mixture  while  still 
warm,  and  let  it  thoroughly  dry,  suspended  by  clips  in  a 
dry  room.  When  requirea  for  use,  coat  the  paper  again 
with  the  warm  chrome-gelatine  solution,  ana  bring  the 
image  on  its  temporary  support  into  contact  with  the 
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gelatine  coating  while  it  is  wet  Then  squeegee  iPto 
absolute  contact.  It  is,  however,  much  simpler  to  use  the 
ready  prepared  paper  at  first. 

To  make  the  final  transfer,  first  soak  the  final  trans- 
fer paper  in  water  at  90**  to  100®  Fahr.  until  the  gela- 
tine surface  is  soft,  spongy,  or  slimy,  the  idea  being  to  get 
a  perfectly  soft,  yielding  bed  for  the  carbon  image  on 
the  temporary  support.  Place  in  a  tray  of  cold  water  for 
a  moment,  with  the  carbon  imas^e  on  its  tempjorary  nip- 
port,  and  withdraw  the  two  together  to  avoid  air-bubtles. 
Squeeeee  lightly  but  firmly  and  clip  up  in  a  dry  room. 
Special  directions  accompany  the  Autotype  double  trans- 
fer paper  and  can  be  found  m  the  packa^  or  rolls.  In 
five  or  six  hours,  if  then  thoroughly  dry,  insert  the  point 
of  a  knife  between  the  temporary  and  final  support  and 
pull  the  two  apart  If  the  former  has  been  properly  waxed 
and  the  final  transfer  papers  was  in  good  concUtion 
and  properly  soaked,  the  carbon  image  will  be  found  to 
have  adhered  to  the  gelatine  surface  cm  the  final  support, 
and  will  leave  the  less  tenacious  waxed  surface  01  the 
temporary  support,  thus  giving  the  second  transfer  and  a 
pcm-reversed  image.  The  sunace  of  the  image  wiU.  now 
have  a  finish  exactly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  tem- 
porary support  employed.  If  the  final  support  is  so  old 
that  the  gelatine  surface  has  become  partly  insoluble  and 
will  not  soften,  soak  it  in  water  at  a  higher  temperature 
until  it  is  soft  and  spongy.  If  even  with  quite  hot  water 
it  will  not  become  soft  the  paper  is  probably  worthless 
and  should  be  thrown  away.  When  soaked  in  water  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  soften 
the  gelatine  coating,  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  washed  off  gen- 
erally or  locally  and  all  or  a  portion  of  the  picture  will  be 
left  on  the  temporary  support  The  same  thing  will  hap- 
pen if  the  temporary  support  has  not  been  propeny 
waxed. 

If  there  is  any  wax  on  the  carbon  imajg:e  after  stripping, 
it  can  be  removed  by  rubbing  gently  with  a  tuft  of  absor- 
bent cotton  dipped  m  wood  alcohol.  The  print  is  now 
finished  and  can  be  trimmed  and  mounted. 

Tranferto         ^"®  °^  ^®  great  advantages  of  the 

rS  carbon  process  is  that  the  prints  can  be 

Su     Qrt«       transferred  to  almost  any  material.    The 

auppons.      operations  are  almost  the  same  in  all  the 

cases,  and  are  subject  to  two  general  rules :  first,  if  the 

surface  of  the  material  is  not  itself  flexible,  a  flexible 

temporary  support  must  be  used,  and  second,  the  surface 

must  be  first  prepared  to  receive  the  image. 

For  coating  such  siulaces  one  of  two  methods  can  be 
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used :  first,  the  bichromate  method  in  which  bichromate  of 
potash  is  added  to  gelatine  so  that  after  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  light  the  latter  becomes  insoluble,  and  second,  the 
chrome-gelatine  method  in  which  chrome  alum  is  added 
to  the  gelatine  and  so  hardens  it.  In  either  case  the  solu- 
tion is  made  up  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the 
coating  of  single  transfer  paper,  except  that  slie:hdy  differ- 
ent pro]X)rtions  are  used.  Wall  gives  the  followmg  for- 
mulae, either  of  which  may  be  used :  ( i )  Hemrich's  gela- 
tine, I  ounce;  distilled  water,  i8  ounces.  Soak  and 
dissolve  by  heat  as  before  directed,  add  slowly  a  solution 
of  20  grams  of  potassium  bichromate  in  2  ounces  of 
water.  Coat  the  paper  as  thinly  as  possible,  dry,  and 
exposed  to  strong  Ught  for  several  hours.  (2)  Heinrich*s 
gelatine,  320  grains;  distilled  water,  20  ounces.  Dissolve 
as  before  and  add  chrome  alum,  12  grains;  water  4 
ounces.    Filter  and  coat  thinly. 

In  transferring  to  wood  or  other  porous  substance,  the 
pores  must  be  filled  in  some  way  as  far  as  possible.  Wall 
recommends  A<ipinairs  enamel  thinned  ciown  with  tur- 
pentine and  rubbed  in  with  a  pad.  I  presume  any  good 
American  enamel  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

In  transferring  to  the  matt  side  of  opal  plates  or  to 
celluloid  by  the  single  transfer  process  no  preparation  is 
needed  bevond  thoroughly  cleaning  the  surface  with 
French  chalk.  The  image  will  adhere  perfectiy,  but  will 
not  bear  as  much  rough  handling  as  if  the  opal  plate  be 
first  coated  with  albumen  as  directed  in  the  single  transfer 
method.  If  the  double  transfer  process  is  to  be  used,  pre- 
pare the  plate  with  either  the  gelatine  bichromate  or 
chrome  gelatine  solution  as  directed,  making  the  transfer 
from  the  **  flexible  support'* 

With  the  above  ratner  general  information  taken  in 
connection  with  the  specific  directions  given  before,  the 
worker  will  find  litde  difficulty  m  making  the  transfer  to 
any  support  he  may  desire, —  wood,  metal,  glass,  canvas, 
or  almost  any  other  material. 

A  Modiiied       ^  method  of  making  carbon  prints  on 
M  A  d        ^"^y  ^*"^  ^^  paper  was  recently  published 
®  in   Photography,      A   eround   glass   or 

smoothed  opal  plate  is  first  waxed  as  directed  and  used 
as  a  temporary  support.  The  print  being  developed, 
alumed,  and  nnsed,  as  before  described,  apply  to  it  two 
coats  of  a  well-filtered  three  per  cent  solution  of  gelatine 
at  about  68^,  and  allow  it  to  set.  The  paper  on  which  the 
print  is  finally  to  appear  is  then  moistened  and  placed  on 
the  gelatine  suriace  and  squeegeed  lightly,  when,  after 
drying,  it  can  be  stripped  in  the  usual  manner.  Max  Bolte 
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recommends  the  same  process  for  putting  carbon  prints 
into  books  and  similar  objects  except  that  here  a  flexible 
temporary  support  is  used. 

^     ^^  The  uses  of  transparencies  in  carbon 

SmiM  "  ^^  twofold,  first  as  an  independent 
encies.  branch  of  carbon  work,  and  second  as  a 
medium  for  the  making  of  enlarged  negatives.  For  the 
first  purpose  any  of  the  tissues  can  be  used,  when 
mounted  with  ground  glass  in  the  usual  way,  but  for  the 
second  the  only  really  suitable  tissue  is  the  transparency 
black.  Positives  so  made  possess  a  richness  of  shadows 
and  high  lights  not  obtainable  by  any  other  process,  and 
are  by  all  odds  the  best  medium  for  makmg  enlar^^ed 
negatives.  When  desic;ned  for  this  purpose  the  printing 
is  carried  rather  far  and  the  image  is  developed  as  far  as 
possible  without  strong  contrasts. 

A  very  unique  method  of  using  transparencies  from 
colored  tissues  has  been  devised  by  Chapman  Jones, 
and  consists  in  making  a  thin  positive  on  glass,  backing 
it  with  paper  of  any  desired  sunace,  color,  or  tone.  This 
methoQ  results  in  brilliancy  without  hardness  and  non- 
reversal,  since  the  pictures  are  viewed  through  the  glass. 
The  method  is  well  worth  a  trial. 

There  are  several  methods  of  preparing  glass  for  sin- 
gle transfer.  Weston  recommends  the  use  of  clean  glass 
without  any  substratum  whatever.  The  tissue  is  trans- 
ferred directly  to  the  glass,  only  adding  i6  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  for  every  quart  of  water  in  which  the 
paper  is  to  be  immersed,  and  allowing  the  prepared 
paper  to  remain  in  this  water  a  little  longer  than  usual. 
Develop  as  usual. 

Or  the  glass  may  be  treated  with  either  the  chrome 
gelatine  or  bichromate  solution  given  on  a  preceding 
page.  A  number  of  plates  of  glass  can  be  coated  at  one 
time,  as  the  coating  does  not  deteriorate  with  age.  It  is 
sometimes  recommended  that,  in  addition  to  coating  the 
glass  plate,  the  tissue  itself  be  given  a  coat  of  transfer 
collodion  before  the  transfer  is  effected.  The  collodion 
holds  the  surface  of  the  tissue  together,  and  is  therefore 
rather  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  glass  support  where  the 
adhesion  is  necessarily  not  so  great  as  on  paper.  To 
coat  the  tissue,  turn  up  the  edges  to  form  a  dish  and 
pour  into  it  the  transfer  collodion,  allowing  the  surplus 
solution  to  run  out  at  one  comer.  When  dry,  trim  off 
the  tumed-up  edges  and  make  the  transfer  in  the  usual 
way.  Or,  instead  of  squeegeeing  the  tissue  to  ferrotype 
plates  after  sensitizing,  it  may  be  dried  on  waxed  and 
collodionized  glass  fuates,  when  it  will  peel  off  with  a 
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collodion  surface.     An    excellent    substratum    recom- 
mended by  Max  Bolte  is  a  thin  solution  of  &^tta  percha 
in  chloroform,  the  plate  to  be  perfectly  dry  Before  using. 
Lantern  ™  ^®  ordinary  tissues  are  not  alto- 

sudea.  gether  satisfactory  for  transparencies,  nei- 
oiioes.  Qjgj.  ^j^  ^^y  suited  for  the  making  of 
lantern  slides.  The  proportion  of  pigment  to  gelatine  in 
the  coating  of  the  tissue,  while  suitable  for  a  positive  on 
pai>er,  is  not  great  enough  to  bear  the  strong  lieht  of  an 
optical  lantern.  The  heaviest  deposits  possibly  obtainable 
are  too  thin  to  satisfactorily  render  heavy  shadows. 
However,  by  using  the  darker  and  stronger  colors  in  the 
tissue,  by  printing  from  strong  negatives,  by  using  tissue 
five  or  SIX  days  old,  and  by  using  a  light  m  the  lantern 
which  is  white  but  not  overstrong.  fairly  satlsfactoiy 
results  can  be  achieved.  But  for  the  oest  results  what  is 
known  as  ' '  transparency  tissue  * '  should  be  used.  Unfor- 
tunately this  comes  only  in  black,  and  not  a  very  jg^ood 
black  for  slides  at  that  Still  the  slides  can  easily  be 
toned  as  set  out  further  on.  As  a  matter  of  course,  slides 
must  be  made  by  contact 

Any  of  the  substrata  heretofore  set  out  can  be  adopted 
for  use  with  slides,  thin  cover  glasses  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  cover  glasses  are  first  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  caustic  potash  and  ammonia,  and  thoroughly  pol- 
ished. If  they  have  come  direct  from  the  store  mey  need 
only  be  dipped  in  alcohol  and  polished.  A  simple  method 
of  prepanng:  them  to  receive  the  carbon  image  is  to  dip 
each  glass  m  a  pint  of  water  to  which  has  been  added  lo 
to  15  drops  of  ammonia,  and  into  which  has  been  thor- 
oughly beaten  the  white  of  one  e^.  They  are  drained 
and  racked  up  to  dry.  A  hundred  slide-plates  can  be  so 
prepared  in  a  half  hour  and  will  keep  indefinitely.  The 
trsuisfer,  development,  etc.,  are  all  as  already  set  forth 
for  the  single  transfer  process.  As  the  slides  are  reversed 
the  re|;ister  marks  need  only  be  reversed  in  order  to  have 
the  picture  ri^ht  on  the  screen.  In  working;  with  the 
transparency  tissue  one-half  more  exposure  is  required 
than  with  ordinary  tissues.  A  lantern-slide  masK  can 
conveniently  be  used  to  form  the  safe  edge.  If  desired, 
clouds  can  be  printed  on  a  separate  glass  and  bound  up 
face  to  face  witn  the  foreground  slide. 

Toninff  and       There  nave  been  many  methods  pub- 
Tn^M?     ff    lished  for  toning  or  intensifying  carbon 
intensuyiQg.   p^jj^^g^    j  cannot  agree  that  tne  modifica- 
tion is  a  desirable  one,  but  give  one  or  two  formulae  for 
experiment     Wall  gives  the  following  method  for  use 
with  either  prints  or  transparencies :   Soak  the  picture  for 
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a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  2  grains  in 
I  ounce  of  distilled  water,  rinse  and  flood  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  I  fijain ;  citric  add,  i  grain  ;  water,  i  ounce ;  to  which 
are  added,  at  the  moment  of  usin^,  two  or  three  drops 
of  a  twenty  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  After 
intensification  the  prints  should  be  dipped  in  hypo  and 
well  washed  He  also  recommends  aipping  the  prints 
into  a  solution  of  20  grains  of  permanganate  of  potash  in 
z  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  wash  well  and  dry,  repeating 
the  operation  if  necessary. 

The  Monckhoven  formula  for  obtaininsf  beautiful  purple- 
blade  or  dark  violet  tones  (presumably  with  the  black 
tissue)  is  as  follows :  Immerse  the  print  for  five  minutes 
in  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  40  grams  ;  water,  i  liter 
J  four  per  cent  solution ) ;  rinse  and  immerse  for  ten  minutes 
in  carbonate  of  soda,  c.  p.  40  grams ;  water,  i  liter  (four  per 
cent  solution);  rinse  and  immerse  m  gallic  acid,  10  grams; 
water,  i  liter  (one  per  cent  solution),  for  a  variable  time 
depending  upon  the  tone  desired.  Thoroughly  wash  and 
dry.  As  this  is  an  intensifying  process,  the  original  prints 
should  not  be  too  deep. 

Transparencies  on  clear  glass  or  coUodionized  plates 
(not  gelatinized)  in  order  to  change  the  actinic  value  of 
the  transparency  may  be  treated  by  simply  immersing  for 
a  few  seconds  in  equal  parts  of  ( i )  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash 4  parts,  water  1,000  parts,  (2)  white  sugar  2  parts, 
ammonia  2  parts,  water  1,000  parts. 

In  addition  to  the  above  methods,  which  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  chemical  toning,  carbon  prints  can  be  col- 
ored or  intensified  by  flowing  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
permang^anate  of  potash ;  or  with  artificial  alizarine  dis- 
solved m  water  to  which  some  liquid  ammonia  has  been 
added;  or  with  any  of  the  aniline  colors,  which  last,  how- 
everj  are  not  apt  to  be  permanent.  A  dark  blue-black 
tint  IS  obtained  by  flooding  the  print  with  extract  of  log- 
wood dissolved  in  warm  water ;  after  rinsinj^,  a  3  per  cent 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  solution  is  applied  for 
three  seconds.  Repeat  until  desired  tint  is  obtained. 
These,  however,  are  purely  experimental  formulas. 
Printing  'n  ^®  foUowiug  method  for  printing  in 
Rw  s^*^^  ^^  carbon  prints  is  set  out  in  the 

sues.  Autotype  Company's  ABC  Guide,  and 
is  copied  verbatim  because  of  its  sucdnctness.  Hold 
the  landscape  negative  up  to  the  light  with  a  piece  of 
white  paper  against  it,  trace  roughly  the  sky  line  with  a 
black  lead  pencil,  lay  this  tradn^  on  a  piece  of  yellow 
paper  and  go  over  the  outlines  with  something  blunt  so 
as  to  mark  it  through  onto  the  yellow  paper,  which  cut 
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with  a  pair  of  sdssors  and  trim  its  edges  to  the  exact  size 
of  the  negative.  Having  selected  the  cloud  negative,  lay 
the  land^pe  negative  upon  the  cloud  negative,  so  that 
the  doud  raect  wished  for  appears  in  the  skv  portion ; 
with  a  piece  of  black  crayon  (which  will  easily  rub  off) 
go  round  the  edges  of  the  landscape  negative  so  as  to 
mark  its  exact  position  upon  the  doud  negative,  with 
reference  to  the  cloud  effect  to  be  printed.  Place  the 
blank  which  represents  the  sky  upon  the  back  of  the 
landscape  n^:ative,  and  place  the  counterpart  (represent- 
ing the  foreground,  etc.)  upon  the  front  of  the  cloud 
ne^tive,  the  outline  tracing  of  the  landscape  negative 
being  the  guide  to  position.  The  printing  may  now  be 
begun,  the  state  of  wairs  being  this — a  sky  mask  on  the 
landscape  negative,  a  foreground  mask  on  the  cloud 
ne^rative. 

Cut  a  piece  of  sensitive  tissue  the  exact  size  of  the  land- 
scape n^;ative,  print  it  in  the  usual  way;  when  sufiidently 
exi>osed,  place  the  printed  tissue  on  the  cloud  ne^tive, 
registering  it  accurately  by  the  traced  lines  which  give  the 
exact  size  and  position  of  the  landscape  negative,  place  in 
the  frame,  and  with  a  piece  of  card  just  soften  the  ed^  of 
tiie  s^y  line  by  moving  it  up  and  down  over  the  junction ; 
the  exposure  will  be  very  short  if  in  a  good  light,  and  if 
tiie  operations  are  carefully  conducteoT  the  results  are 
most  effective,  as  well  as  satisfactory. 

Rfiinnehliiff        '^^  necessary  spotting  required  in  car- 

*?^^r»»  bon  prints  can  usually  be  done  by  dissolv- 
Bpocong.  Ijj^  ^^  gelatine  coating  of  a  piece  of 
unexposed  tissue  m  hot  water  and  applying  with  a  brush 
while  still  hot  and  soft  For  this  purpose  it  is  always  well 
to  preserve  the  trimmings  in  cutting  up  the  tissue  and 
mark  their  colors  on  the  back,  thus  having  a  complete 
assortment  of  all  the  colors  from  which  prints  are  made. 
High  lights  can  be  brightened  by  scraping  with  a  clean 
rubber  or  sharp  knife  after  the  print  is  dry,  or  too  heavy 
shadows  can  be  brought  down  in  the  same  way. 

If  desired,  the  retouching  of  the  print  can  be  done  with 
either  water-  or  oil-colors,  but  there  is  frequently  no  little 
difficulty  in  matching  the  exact  tints.  If  water  colors  are 
used  a  fittle  semi-aqueous  and  alcoholic  solution  of  puri- 
fied inspissated  ox-gall,  or  other  sizing  preparation, 
should  be  first  applied.  If  oils  are  to  be  used,  first  pre- 
pare the  print  by  an  application  of  180  grains  of  isinglass 
dissolvea  in  10  ounces  of  water,  to  whicn  has  been  after- 
wards added  an  equal  bulk  ot  wood  alcohol.  The  re- 
touching or  spotting  of  double  transfer  prints  should  be 
done  on  the  temporary  support,  before  final  transfer. 
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If  after  finishing  there  is  a  dulkiess  about  the  print  its 
brilliancy  can  be  restored  by  coating  thinly  and  evenly 
with  linseed  oil  4  parts,  painter's  driers,  i  part 

Triminiiiff  Carbon  prints  are  trimmed  and  mounted 
— ^2f^^!2?-  exactly  as  are  any  other  prints.  Prints  on 
and  Mountiiig.  celluloid  present  difficulty  because  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  support  A  f^ood  ^lue  or  rubber  cement  is 
the  best  remedy  I  can  advise,  with  heavy  pressure  after 
mounting.  This  applies  also  to  large  pnnts  on  heavy 
weight  or  thick  paper ;  Le  Page's  glue  is  excellent  for  the 
purpose.  For  prints  on  thin  or  moderately  thick  papers, 
Millen's  paste  will  be  found  most  useful.  It  possesses 
greater  stickine  capacity  than  any  other  preparea  paste  in 
the  market  if  prints  are  wetted,  and  placed  in  a  pile  be- 
fore ppplying  the  mountant,  it  is  well  not  to  sosuc  them 
too  long,  or  to  attempt  to  mount  too  many  at  one  time. 
The  gelatine  sur^ce,  although  insoluble  and  alumed,  is 
still  gelatine  and  absorbs  water  to  some  extent  A  little 
care,  however,  will  obviate  any  difficulty. 

Here,  for  the  present,  the  case  for  the  carbon  process 
must  rest  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  its  many  in- 
teresting features,  and  the  tricks  of  bichromated  gelatine 
could  well  supply  material  for  a  little  book  wholly  devoted 
to  **  Failures  and  Remedies."  But  my  object  has  been 
to  get  the  reader  interested.  There  are  other  carbon  pro- 
cesses, modifications  of  the  original  and  generally  used 
process  here  outlined.  Among  these  Ozotybe^  Gum- 
Bichromate  and  the  ArHgue  processes  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  name  with  those  readers  who  are  ac- 
ciuainted  with  current  photographic  literature.  Concern- 
ine  these  three  methods  a  separate  monograph  will  be 
published  later.  The  public  interest  in  OzotypCy  however. 
IS  just  now  so  keen  that  a  brief  description  of  the  methoa 
is  here  given.  The  process  is  a  patented  one  and  requires 
special  materials  for  its  working  which  are  not  yet 
obtainable  in  America.  Hence  it  is  better  to  postpone  a 
practical  consideration  of  its  merits  and  working  until  we 
can  speak  of  it  from  experience.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  forgoing  paees,  Mr.  Osborne  I.  Yellott  has  again 
helped  me  most  liberally  from  his  experience,  and  his 
help  is  here  cordially  acknowledged.  A  list  of  the  vari- 
ous manuals  devoted  to  the  process  is  also  given,  as 
usual;  at  the  end  of  the  monograph. 

Briefly  described,  ozotype  is  a  printing 

Osotjrpe.      method  originated  about  a  year  ago  by 

Mr.  Thomas  Manly.     It  resembles  the 

carbon  process  in  that  a  pigmented  gelatine  tissue  is 

required  to  produce  the  pnnt  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
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this,  it  gives  prints  in  permanent  pigments.  It  differs 
from  the  carbon  process  in  that  it  gives  a  visible  image 
after  exposure,  and  requires  no  transfer  of  the  imaee. 
Like  carbon,  it  offers  a  wide  ran^e  of  color  effects  and  a 
variety  of  surface  textures  is  permissible  by  proper  choice 
of  paper  for  the  supports.  The  following  outline  is  con- 
densed from  the  manual  on  Ozotype  recently  published, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Manly. 

Any  suitably  sized  paper  is  taken,  ac- 
Piqiers.  cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  individual 
worker,  and  sensitized  with  the  special 
sensitizing  solution— a  commercial  (patented^  preparation. 
Thus  smooth  drawing  papers  of  good  quality,  or  single 
transfer  carbon  paper,  or  a  plain  photographic  paper  may 
be  used  for  small  prints.  For  larger  sizes  and  oroader 
effects  Whatman's,  Arnold's,  Michallet's  or  LePage's 
papers  are  advised.  Collotype  printing  papers  are  par- 
ticularly recommended.  The  sizes  most  convenient  for 
practical  use  are  given  as  20  x  25,  or  19  x  24  inches. 

For  sizing,  a  convement  solution,  ready 
Sizing.  for  use  at  any  time  is  LePage's  fish  glue, 
I  ounce ;  hot  water,  9  ounces.  The  opera- 
tion of  sensitizing  is  said  to  be  more  easily  performed  if 
the  sensitizing  solution  is  applied  before  the  sizine  is  quite 
dry.  The  paper  may  be  sized  with  a  flat  hog*s-hair  var- 
nish brush,  but  for  smooth  papers  a  3-inch  camel-hair 
brush  should  be  equally  effective,  it  distributes  the  size 
more  evenly  and  is  less  likely  to  disturb  the  surface  finish 
of  the  paper.    The  sized  paper  is  now  dned. 

Sensitizing  should  be  done  in  gaslight, 
Sensitising,  not  too  intense  a  light  Two  drams  of 
sensitizing  solution  are  needed  for  a  sheet 
of  paper  25  x  20  inches.  The  composition  of  the  patented 
sensitizing  solution  is,  of  course,  a  secret,  but  the  follow- 
ing formula  may  be  taken  as  approximate  :  Manganese 
sulphate,  5  drams ;  potassium  bicnromate,  3  drams ;  water, 
10  ounces.  The  paper  is  stretched  on  a  sheet  of  news- 
paper on  a  table,  fastened  with  drawing  pins ;  the  two 
drams  of  solution  are  thrown  in  a  pool  at  the  center  of  the 
sheet  and  quickly  spread  with  the  brush  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  paper  before  it  has  time  to  soak  into  the 
sheet.    After  sensitizing  the  paper  is  dried  in  darkness. 

Printing  is  done  under  a  negative  in  the  usual  way,  but 
the  image  prints  out,  giving  an  olive-brown  picture  upon 
a  yellow  ground.  The  paper  prints  less  rapidly  than 
carbon  tissue.  When  sufricientiy  printed  the  prints  are 
washed  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  taking  thirty 
minutes  or  so,  and  then  hung  up  with  dips  to  dry.    This 
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will  take  perhaps  twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  sensi- 
tive paper  may  be  cut  up  to  convenient  sizes. 

Pifftniintinff       The  next  operation,  known  as  pigment- 

we  r-ruu.  ^thin  ten  days  after  the  foregoing.  The 
print,  with  a  piece  of  "pigment  plaster  "--the  special 
patented  form  of  unsensiti^  carbon  tissue  introduced 
for  the  process  (a  piece  of  unsensitized  carbon  tissue  will 
serve  for  experiment) — is  immersed  in  a  bath  composed 
as  follows :  Water,  ao  ounces ;  glacial  acetic  aad,  30 
minims;  hydroauinone,  7  grains;  ferrous  sulphate,  5 
grains.  This  is  known  as  the  acetic  bath,  and  varies  in 
composition  according  to  the  strength  ot  the  negative. 
It  should  be  made  fresh  each  time,  and  used  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  65®  to  75®.  After  immersion  in  this 
bath  for  about  a  minute  the  print  is  brought  into  contact, 
face  to  face,  with  the  pigment  plaster,  and  the  two  are 
withdrawn  together,  squeegeed,  olotted  ofif,  and  dried. 

When  dry  the  print  is  developed  with 
Development,  warm  water,  as  directed  for  the  carbon 
process.  Thus  the  print  and  pigment 
plaster,  closely  adhering,  are  put  into  cold  water  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  then  plunged  into  water  at  105® 
Fahr.  After  a  minute  in  this  bath  the  paper  backing  of 
the  plaster  can  be  pulled  away.  This  reauires  a  good 
straight  pull,  and  should  be  done  under  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  print  is  now  pulled  up  onto  a  sheet  of 
zinc  and  laved  with  warm  water  until  the  picture  is  fully 
developed,  after  which  it  is  rinsed  in  cold  water  and 
alumea  in  a  bath  made  up  of :  water,  20  ounces ;  alum, 
f(  ounce.  This  completes  the  print,  and,  when  dry,  it  is 
ready  for  mounting.  The  picture-image  is,  of  course, 
non-reversed. 
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NOTES. 

The  September  number  of  The  Photo-Miniaturb 
will,  we  believe,  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable, 
as  well  as  the  most  profitable,  of  the  series  thus  far  pub- 
lished. It  will  be  titled  Chemical  Notions  for  Phoio- 
fraphers^  and  has  been  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bolas. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "  all  things  come  to  him 
who  will  but  hustle  while  he  waits,"  and  for  a  long  time 
we  have  been  hustling  and  waiting  for  the  ri^ht  man  to 
write  a  very  plain  and  very  simple  introduction  to  the 
chemistry  ot  everyday  photography.  Mr.  Bolas  is  the  man 
for  whom  we  have  waited,  and  the  September  number  of 
The  Photo-Miniature  is  the  book  we  desired. 

The  chemistry  of  photography  is  a  complex  subject  and 
one  which  must  forever  read  drily  to  the  average  indi- 
vidual, however  anxious  he  (or  she)  may  be  to  know 
*•  the  reason  why ' '  this  or  that  happens.  For  this  reason 
books  on  photographic  chemistry  are  eagerly  bought— 
and  put  away  unread.  Mr.  Bolas  has  recognized  the  diffi- 
culty and  has  prepared,  not  an  exposition  of  any  sjrstem 
of  photographic  chemistry,  but  a  marvellously  interesting 
and  practical  explanation  of  the  everyday  problems  con- 
cerning which  photographers  are  curious.  But  you  must 
see  the  book.  We  have  unusual  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
offer  it  to  those  who  need  it. 

The  reprint  {8tk  thousand)  of  The  Photo-Miniature, 
No.  8 :  Photozrapky  at  Home  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 
For  the  benefit  of  new  readers  of  the  magazine  we  sum- 
marize the  contents  of  the  number,  which  is  devoted  to  a 
simple  explanation  of  photography  as  a  home  hobby. 
The  Scope  of  Home  Work;  Light  Indoors  and  Out; 
Actinometers  and  Their  Usefulness ;  Exposure  Meters ; 
Photographinfr  Interiors^  the  Apparatus  Required^  Lenses^ 
Plates  and  Their  Backing ;  The  Choice  of  View,  lUum- 
ination  ;  Interiors  by  Gaslight  and  Flashlight;  Exterior 
and  Interior  Views  Confined;  Home  Portraiture  by 
Daylight  and  Artificial  Light;  Flashlight  Powders  and 
Their  Use;  Lighting  the  Subject;  Backgrounds;  Photo- 
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graphing  Flowers  ;  Enlarfetnenis  by  Daylight  and  ArH' 
ficuUlAghi;  Bromide  Fnnis;  Copying  ;  PosiHve  Films; 
Sensitol  Prinls  on  Paper  and  Fabrics. 

Reprints  of  No.  5 :  Stereoscopic  Photography ;  and  No. 
XI :  Developers  and  Development  are  now  in  press. 
These  will  apparently  be  closely  followed  by  a  third 
edition  of  No.  3 :  Hand- Camera  Work;  and  second  edi- 
tions of  No.  10 :  The  Blue  Print,  etc.,  and  No  12 :  Re- 
touching Negatives  and  Prints,  Surely  this  proves  that 
the  little  books  are  generously  appreciated  1 

The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,  commonly  known  as  the  National 
Association,  met  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  from  July  23  to  27, 
inclusive,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Stem,  of  that 
dty.  This  being  the  first  national  convention  held  in  the 
West  for  some  years,  the  Western  professionals  ^thered 
in  great  force,  and  the  affair  was  a  huge  success  m  every 
way. 

The  official  report  of  the  proceedings,  literatim,  may  be 
found  in  U^on*s  Magazine  for  August ;  here  we  can 
make  room  only  for  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  chief 
features.  These  included  a  series  of  meetings  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  topics  pertaining  to  professional  work ; 
an  exhibition  of  the  best  professional  work  of  the  year ; 
and  a  representative  display  of  the  year's  novelties  in 
apparatus  and  supplies. 

With  few  exceptions  the  profession  was  represented  by 
its  most  prominent  members,  and  among  the  visitors 
present  we  noticed  Mr.  Otto  Sichel  and  Mr.  Asanuma, 
well-known  dealers  from  London  and  Tokio  respectively. 
At  the  opening  session  President  Stein  gave  an  address 
marked  by  its  common  sense  advice  to  professionals, 
urgins"  them  to  put  aside  petty  jealousies,  to  eive  more 
thou^t  to  originality  rather  than  imitation  in  their  work, 
to  keep  their  prices  as  high  as  possible,  and  to  avoid 
extremes  in  styles.  This  was  followed  by  an  interesting 
report  of  the  progress  of  photography  during  recent  years 
by  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  editor  of  Anthony's  Photographic 
bulletin  J  and  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  principles  of 
beauty  in  art  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Beck,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Among  the  other  papers  read  at 
the  various  meetings  was  one  on  photographic  copyright, 
by  Mr.  Waldo,  of  uie  Photoeraphers'  Copyright  League ; 
another  on  lighting  the  subject  in  portraiture,  by  Mr. 
Beck ;  and  two  lengthy  **  talks  '*  on  things  in  general,  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Griffiths,  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 
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Among  the  side-shows  of  the  convention,  a  visit  to  the 
Layton  Art  Galleiy,  with  a  capital  account  of  its  pictorial 
treasures,  by  Mr.  Eldridge,  the  curator ;  a  demonstration 
of  the  Ives  Kromskop  system  of  color  photography ;  and 
a  similar  exhibition  of  the  McI>onough  system  deserve 
mention.  The  possibilities  of  color  photography,  by  the 
way,  seem  to  have  excited  great  interest  and  admiration 
in  uiose  attending  the  convention,  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  professional  is  not  conversant  with  recent 
advances  m  this  direction. 

The  displays  made  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  were 
much  in  advance  of  the  showing  made  at  recent  conven- 
tions and,  according  to  reports,  resulted  in  a  big  volume 
of  business. 

Detroit  was  chof^n  as  the  location  for  the  convention 
of  looi,  and  the  otlicers  electee  were  as  follows :  Presir 
detui  E.  B.  Core,  of  New  York;  first  vice-president^ 
D.  D.  Spellman,  of  Detroit ;  second  vice-resident^  H.  S. 
Klein,  of  Milwaukee ;  secretary^  J.  G.  Nussbaumer,  of 
Buffalo  (re-elected).  The  office  of  treasurer  is  held  by 
F.  R.  Barrows,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  for  two  years.  Know- 
ing these  gentlemen,  we  can  sincerely  congratulate  the 
association  upon  its  choice  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  In  their  hands  the  success  of  the  next  convention 
IS  thoroughly  assured. 

The  pictorial  exhibits  were  as  interesting  as  ever,  but 
included  too  large  a  proportion  of  poor  work.  It  was  a 
matter  of  general  opinion  that  the  best  work  shown  was 
better  than  any  previoasly  exhibited ;  but  the  exhibitors  in 
the  minor  classes  fell  too  far  behind  their  fellow  competi- 
tors in  the  higher  grades.  This  simply  shows  that  the 
average  professional  is  not  thinking  hard  enough.  An- 
other detect,  noted  by  the  judges,  was  the  uneveness  of 
the  work  sent  by  individual  exhibitors.  This  indicates  a 
lack  of  the  faculty  of  criticism,  and  should  be  amended. 
It  is  not  at  all  difncult  to  judge  one's  own  work  if  we  will 
begin  by  being  severe  enough,  and  never  giving  oneself 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt 

Among  the  pictures  worthy  of  mention  with  praise 
were  the  complimentary  exhibits  of  Core,  Hall,  Spell- 
man,  Reeves,  and  Knafil  Bros.  The  collection  sent  by 
J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St  Louis,  contained  some  novel  effects 
in  lighting,  but  the  quality  of  the  work  was  undeniably 
high.  Geo.  M.  Edmondson,  of  Cleveland,  exhibited  a 
delightful  example  of  figure  portraiture,  as  did  A.  J.  and 
W.  G.  Thuss,  oi  Nashville.  We  were  pleased  to  see  this 
latter  firm  coming  forward  in  the  way  it  did.  E.  F.  Hall, 
of  Buffalo,  sent  a  few  silhouettes  notable  for  the  subtlety 
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of  their  treatment,  and  very  attractive  to  the  eye ;  and 
Dudley  Hoyt,  of  Rochester,  showed  a  standing  ngure  so 
delightfully  portrayed  within  its  space  that  the  desire  to 
own  it  was  almost  irresistible. 

The  miniatures  formed  a  special  class  and  were  alto- 
gether enjoyable.  D.  Rosser,  Pittsburg ;  Dudley  Hoyt, 
J.  E.  Gifmi,  Wheeling ;  A.  L.  Bowersox,  Dayton  ;  Moses 
&  Son,  New  Orleans,  and  I.  Benjamin,  Cincinnati,  were 
especially  strong  in  this  class  of  work. 

Geo.  H.  Van  Norman,  Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  sent  a  fine 
collection  of  portraiture,  showmg  wonderful  delicacy  in 
the  balance  oi  light  and  shade  in  the  faces  and  through- 
out the  figures.  Henry  H.  Pierce,  Providence,  R.  I., 
exhibited  a  portrait  of  an  elderly  man  which  we  consid- 
ered equal  to  the  best  example  on  the  walls. 

The  official  prize-list,  showing  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  follows  herewith : 

AWARDS  OP   PRIZB& 

Grand  Porirait  Class,  ist  prize,  life-size  fifi:ure  bust, 
Moore  &  Stephenson,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  2d,  gold  medal, 
Dudley  Hoyt,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  3d,  silver  medal,  J.  E, 
Giffin,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  4th,  bronze  medal,  fi.  C 
DinturflF,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Genre  Class,  ist  prize,  figure  head,  E.  S.  Curtis, 
Seattle,  W.^h. ;  3d,  ^Id  medal,  G.  Moses  &  Son,  New 
Orleans,  La. ;  3d,  silver  medal,  Baker  Art  Gallery, 
Columbus,  O. 

Mimature  Qass.  ist  prize,  gold  medal,  I.  Benjamin, 
Cincinnati,  O. ;  2d,  silver  medal,  D.  Rosser,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. ;  3d,  bronze  medal,  Dudley  Hoyt,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
4th,  diploma,  G.  Moses  &  Son,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Gass  A.  ist  prize,  gold  medal,  Elias  Goldensky, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  2d,  silver  medal.  A.  F.  Proctor,  Hun- 
tington, W.  Va.  ;  3d,  bronze  medal,  W.  M.  Morrison, 
Chicago,  III  ;  4th,  diploma,  E.  S.  Curtis,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Class  B.  ist  prize,  silver  medal,  E.  E.  Dexter,  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa. ;  2d,  bronze  medal,  A.  F.  Proctor,  Hun- 
tington, W.  Va. ;  3d,  diploma,  C.  S.  Bateham,  Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

Class  C  ist  prize,  silver  medal,  Louis  Schreiber,  West 
Bend,  Wis. ;  2d,  bronze  medal,  J.  F.  Denmnger,  Neenah, 
Wis.  ;  jd,  diploma,  A.  L.  Jackson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Landscape  Qass.  ist  prize,  silver  medal,  H.  C.  Myers, 
Boise,  Idaho:  2d,  bronze  medal,  J.  H.  Field,  Berlin, 
Wis. ;  jd,  diploma,  Robert  Wilkinson,  Montpelier,  Vt 

Marine    Class,     ist  prize,  silver  medal,  Charles  E. 
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Belles,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  2d,  bronze  medal.  H.  R.  Fitdi, 
San  Di^;o,  Cal. ;  3d,  diploma,  H.  H.  Morrison,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Geo.  H.  Van  Norman's  exhibit  arrived  too  late  for  com- 
petition, but  won  much  admiration,  and  it  was  awarded 
a  special  award  by  consent  of  the  convention. 

A  word  of  praise  must  also  be  given  to  the  work  shown 
in  the  landscape  and  marine  classes.  The  pictures  sent 
by  J.  H.  Field,  Horace  C.  Myers,  and  Chas.  £.  Bolles,  in 
these  two  classes,  showed  an  appreciation  of  the  pictorial 
side  of  outdoor  photography  not  often  seen  in  profes- 
sional work. 

The  British  Patent  Office  has  issued  a  bibliographical 
catalogue  of  all  the  photoeraphic  works  at  present  avail- 
able in  the  library  of  the  Patent  Office.  Tnis  should  be 
secured  by  all  interested  in  the  bibliography  of  photog- 
raphy. The  list  covers  63  pages,  compnsing  557  works 
(73  serials,  and  484  text-books)  representing  1,300  vol- 
umes. The  catalogue  headings  are  68  in  number,  (:iving 
in  all  708  entries.  Accoi  ding  to  this  showing  the  hbrarv 
lacks  considerably  in  the  matter  of  completeness.  A 
copy  of  the  catalogue  can,  we  believe,  be  obtained  by 
sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps  to  the  Controller- 
General  of  Patents.  Her  Majesty's  Patent  Office,  London. 

There  is  a  fairly  lai^  section  devote  to  photographic 
books  at  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  at  Washington, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  a  printed  list  of  these  is  ob- 
tainable. Some  years  ago  we  copied  a  list  of  the  books 
represented  there  up  to  1875,  ancf  it  numbered  over  two 
hundred  volumes.  This  number  should  be  considerably 
augmented  by  this  time. 

The  International  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Glasgow  (Scotland^  next  year  will  have  a  special  section 
devoted  to  the  display  of  photographs  obtained  by  invita- 
tion. Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan,  who  has  charge  of  this  section, 
has  taken  unusual  pains  to  set  together  a  unigue  collec- 
tion of  the  finest  examples  ofphotography  obtainable,  and 
the  exhibition  will  probably  offer,  what  tne  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion fails  to  show,  a  really  representative  exhitution  of  the 
best  work  done  in  photography  by  British,  American, 
Austrian,  Belgian,  French,  Italian,  and  German  workers. 
At  this  rate  a  pilgrimage  to  St  Mungo's  dty  next  year 
should  weU  repay  those  able  to  make  it 
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This,  says  the  British  Journal  of  Phoiogrttphy^  is  how 
Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.  A.,  pro[X)ses  to  revolutionize 
art-teaching :  He  would  place  in  a  well-lighted  room 
photographs  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
some  tables  and  chairs,  and  pencils  and  paper ;  and  he 
would  let  the  workine  man  go  there  and  absorb  the  beau- 
ties of  art  until  they  oecame  part  of  his  nature ;  further- 
more, he  would  let  him  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  meantime 
if  he  cares  to  do  so.  His  idea  is  that  in  time  the  man 
would  begin  to  copy  the  beautiful  things  around  him,  and 
would  have  developed  in  him  the  most  human  part  of  his 
sensibilities.  This,  in  effect,  is  what  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond 
said  at  the  opening  of  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at 
Deptford  last  week.  The  idea  is  certainly  excellent  in 
theoty,  and  one  would  like  to  see  how  it  would  work  in 
practice.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  photographs  of  the 
best  paintings  of  the  world,  it  mav  not  be  generally  known 
that  permanent  pigment  prints,  about  9  by  7  inches,  of  the 
best  pictures  in  the  British  ana  Continental  National  Gal- 
leries are  to  be  had  in  England  at  retail  for  35  cents  each. 
These  should  prove  an  immense  boon  to  art  students  of 
limited  means  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

^^ 

Time  was  when  American  lenses  and  lens-makers  were 
held  in  little  repute,  and  only  an  imported  lens  had  any 
chance  when  the  photographer  wanted  ''a  really  gpod 
lens.*'  Times  have  changed,  and  it  is  now  recognized 
that  the  American-made  lens  is  fully  equal  to  that  made 
in  Europe.  Toward  this  desirable  change  of  opinion  no 
firm  has  done  so  much  as  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Companv,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whose  Alvan  G.  Clark 
and  b.  &.  L.  Zeiss  lenses  are  now  used  hy  thousands  of 
American  photographers  with  complete  satisfeiction. 

We  learn  with  interest  that  this  growing  demand  for 
their  lenses  has  obliged  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Company 
to  again  enlarge  their  factory,  and  a  new  wing  is  being 
added  which  will  give  the  firm  additional  working  area 
of  almost  40.000  square  feet  This,  added  to  the  present 
floor  area  of  158,000  square  feet,  will  make  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  factory  the  largest  building  in  the  world  wholly 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  lenses  and  photographic 
shutters. 

The  catalogue  of  photographic  lenses  published  by  this 
enterprising  house  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
of  its  kind.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  for  the  asking  by 
readers  who,  in  writing,  will  mention  Tub  Photo-Mxm* 

UTURE. 
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Among  those  things  which  no  fellow  can  understand  is 
the  common  practice,  among  American  photographers, 
of  printing  in  the  sun.  Looking^  over  the  roofs  of  New 
York  from  Mr.  Falk's  studio  wmdow  some  days  ago- 
over  200  feet  above  the  level — we  counted  some  five  or 
six  photographic  establishments,  on  the  roofs  of  which 
photographic  printinjg;  was  being  done  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun.  Printing  m  the  sun  instead  of  in  the  shade 
saves  time,  but  the  excuse  is  a  poor  one  during  the 
intensely  bright  summer  days  in  New  York.  We  quote 
a  sensible  paragraph  on  this  subject  from  Photography: 

There  is  a  ^eat  temptation  to  many  workers  to  hurry 
up  their  printm^  still  more  by  putting  the  frames  in  the 
sun.  The  inferiority  of  prints  so  made  over  those  pro- 
duced in  the  shade  is  not  so  marked  in  winter-tinie, 
because  the  printing  then — even  in  the  brightest  weather 
— takes  a  considerable  time,  and  time  is  Uie  essence  of 
the  matter.  In  such  weather  as  we  have  had  lately  a 
print  in  platinum  or  carbon  may  be  made  in  the  shade  in 
a  few  minutes  from  a  negative  of  average  density ;  a 
dozen  in  a  day  from  the  same  negative  should  be  quite  a 
simple  matter.  There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  still 
further  hastening  so  rapid  a  process  by  putting  the  frames 
in  the  sun — ^a  course  which  always  gives  inferior  prints. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  For  one  thing,  print- 
ing in  sunshine  always  has  a  tendency  to  reproduce  upon 
the  print  any  defects  which  may  be  present  on  the  glass 
side  of  the  negative.  Printed  in  the  shade,  these  vignette 
themselves  away.  In  the  same  way,  the  softening  effect 
upon  any  handwork  that  there  may  be  on  the  glass 
side,  a  softening  which  the  skilful  worker  counts  upon  to 
conceal  its  presence,  is  lost  by  sim-printing  unless  this 
takes  a  long  while.  In  the  case  of  silver  prmts  the  color 
of  the  image  printed  in  the  sun  is  quite  different  from 
that  produced  in  the  shade,  and  this  difference  of  color 
is  never  got  rid  of  in  the  ordinary  toning  process  unless 
that  process  is  pushed  to  the  point  of  over-toning.  The 
gradations  in  a  sun-printed  photograph  are  also  not  the 
same  as  those  in  one  from  die  same  negative  printed  in 
the  shade.  The  sun-printed  one  is  nearly  always  inferior. 
Over  and  above  these  defects,  which  are  really  unavoida- 
ble, there  is  one  which  can  be  prevented,  it  is  true,  but 
which  is  none  the  less  a  real  one.  We  refer  to  the  difr 
culty  of  properly  controlling  the  depth  to  which  the 
printing  is  to  be  carried  when  that  operation  is  very  rapid. 
It  is  easily  controlled  when  the  frames  are  in  the  shade, 
even  if  a  number  of  them  are  exposed  at  once,  but  when 
the  brilliant  July  sun  that  we  have  lately  been  having  is 
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pouring  down  upon  a  neg[at]ve  that  is  not  unduly  dense, 
the  time  taken  to  get  a  print  has  to  be  judged  to  such  a 
nicety  that  a  few  seconds  one  way  or  the  other  mean 
failure.  Our  advice,  therefore,  once  more  repeated,  is— 
print  in  the  shade. 

According  to  Gaedicke,  discolored  platinum  prints,  in 
which  the  whites  have  yellowed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
iron  salt  not  having  been  completely  removed  by  washing 
in  the  usual  acid  raths,  may  be  restored  by  immersion  in 
a  clearing  solution  made  up  as  follows :  water,  8  ounces ; 
chloride  of  lime,  300  grains  j  sodium  carbonate,  }i  ounce. 
The  defect  here  spoken  of  is  one  which  is  more  general 
than  it  should  be.  Of  thirty-two  platinoty|>e  portraits  we 
examined  a  week  or  two  ago  fully  two-thirds  were  dis- 
tinctly yellowed  in  the  whites.  As  most  of  these  prints 
were  made  within  the  past  two  years,  this  yellowing  could 
not  reasonably  be  attnbuted  to  "the  mellowing  iimuence 
of  lime  "  on  the  paper  support. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  fifth  editicm 
of  Hamrnet^s  Little  Book^  beautifully  printed  and  enclosed 
in  a  black  and  red  wrapper  embossed  with  the  golden 
hammer  which  forms  the  trade  mark  of  the  Hammer  Dry 
Plate  Co.  of  St.  Louis.  Dainty  as  tliis  ** little  book'*  is 
(it  fits  the  vest  pocket),  its  practical  value  is  its  diief 
merit  Among  other  good  things  included  in  its  32  pages 
we  note  the  latest  formulae,  tables  of  weiehts  and  measures, 
a  short  talk  on  negative-making,  ana  several  pages  of 
useful  hints  on  general  practice.  The  book  may  be  had 
by  sending  a  postal  card,  mentioning  The  Photo-Minia- 
TURK,  to  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  addressed  as  above. 

The  Deutsche  Photo^aphen  Zeitung  ^isiys  that  Messrs. 
Meyer  &  Co.,  of  Gorlitz,  have  introduced  a  new  lens 
under  the  title  Aristostigmat.  It  consists  of  two 
unsymmetrical  and  uncemented  combinations,  each  hav- 
ing an  outer  convergent  lens  and  an  iimer  divergent  lens. 
The  objective,  as  a  whole,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Planar  9xA  Unar  types,  and  is  said  to  work  aty/7-7  with- 
out focal  differences  when  the  diaphragm  is  changed 
after  focusing. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton,  whose  method  of  composite  pho- 
tography is  well  known,  publishes  in  Nature  (August  2) 
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a  remarkable  paper  titled  "Analytical  Potraiture,"  in 
which  he  relates  the  results  of  experiments  made  to  iso- 
late the  particulars  in  which  one  portrait  differs  from 
another.  The  paper  is  one  which  does  not  lend  itself  to 
condensation,  out  should  be  secured  for  reading  and 
reference  by  those  interested  in  the  relation  of  facial 
expression  and  individuality.  The  subject  is  by  no  means 
as  diy  as  the  average  reader  would  suppose  it  to  be,  and 
Mr,  Galton's  paper  will  undoubtedly  set  many  people 
thinking  in  a  new  direction.  Dealing  with  Mr.  Galton*s 
experiments  in  Photozraphy  (August  9)  R.  Child  Bayley 
adds  to  their  practical  interest  by  illustrating  the  applica- 
tion of  Galton's  theories.  The  two  papers  should  be  read 
together. 

Among  the  new  importations  in  photographic  books 
Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York,  announce  the  following  of 
interest  to  readers  of  The  Photo-Miniature  : 
The  Year  Book  of  Photography  and  AmaUur's  Guide 

for  igoo.    Edited   by  E.  J.  Wall.    672  pp.   (advts. 

counted)  fully  illustrated.      Price  50  cents;  postage 

12  cents  extra. 

This  is  the  forty-first  issue  of  the  Photographic  News 
Year  Book  and,  apart  from  its  all-around  usefuhiess  as  a 
book  of  reference,  is  especially  valuable  because  it  con- 
tains an  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  manufacture  and 
manipulation  of  gelatino-chforide  and  collodio-chloride 
printmg  papers,  by  the  editor. 

].  T.  Asnby  also  contributes  an  excellent  paper  on 
"Pictorial  Composition  for  Amateur  Photographers;" 
and  H.  Vivian  Hyde  has  a  very  full  risumi-  of  "Lantern 
Slide  Making,"  illustrated. 

Altogether  the  Year  Book  has  this  year  surpassed  itself 
and  in  some  measure  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  Photog- 
raphy Annual  which,  we  learn  with  regret,  has  discon- 
tinued publication. 
Ozotype,    The  New  Carbon  Printing  Process,  without 

Transfer,  Actinometer,  or  Safe  Edge.      By  Thomas 

Manly.    77  pp.    Cloth  boards.    Price  50  cents. 

American  workers  who  have  experimented  with  Oztf- 
type,  working  along  the  experimental  lines  published  in 
the  journals  during  the  past  year,  will  welcome  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  authontative  manual  of  the  process 
written  by  the  originator  of  Ozotype,  The  materials  for 
the  process  are  now  obtainable  in  the  British  market  and 
it  is  rumored  that  they  will,  ere  long,  be  introduced  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  also. 
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Photography  in  Colors.     By  R.  Child  Bayley.     74  ppu 

Flexible  boards.    Price  50  cents. 

The  contents  of  this  convenient  guide  to  some  of  the 
best-known  methods  of  producing  photographs  in  color 
are  best  indicated  by  the  heading^  of  its  chapters,  as 
follows:  I.  The  Nature  of  Color;  II.  The  Undulatory 
Theory  of  Light ;  III.  The  Lippmann  Process ;  IV.  The 
Principles  of  Color  Vision;  V.  The  Ives  Process;  VI. 
The  Joly  Process;  VII.  Colored  Lights  and  Pigment 
Colors;  VIII.  Three-Color  Lantern  Slides;  IX.  The 
Diffraction  Grating  Process;  X.  Three-Color  Mechani- 
cal Prints ;  XI.  OSier  Three-Color  Processes. 

The  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Company,  467  W.  14th 
St.,  New  York,  sends  us  a  new  edition  (the  fourth )  of  their 
catalogue  of  Co/linear  Lenses^  Telephoto  Attachments^ 
and  Porro  Prism  Binoculars,  This  issue  is  a  big  im- 
provement on  the  earlier  editions,  and  offers  much  useful 
mformation  on  the  choice  and  use  of  Collinears  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  together  with  particulars  of  the  styles  of 
Colltnears  adapted  for  use  with  kodaks  and  other  hand- 
cameras.  A  full  description  of  the  new  Porro  J^ism 
Binoculars  is  also  given,  with  prices  for  those  enlarging 
from  three  to  twelve  diameters. 

A  capital  little  book,  which  may  lack  appreciation  from 
the  quiet  way  in  which  it  is  being  put  into  circulation,  is 
The  Photographic  Way  of  Doing  Things,  written  and 
published  by  Ottamar  Jarecki,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  copy.  The  book  comprises  48  pages,  and  gives  a 
series  of  very  practical  lessons  in  photography.  It  is 
written  in  an  easv,  readable  style,  especially  suitable  for 
the  beginner,  ana  contains  much  common  sense  informa- 
tion touching  everyday  practice.  Mr.  Jarecki  deserves 
considerable  credit  for  the  good  work  he  has  put  into  his 
book. 

lyrol  is  the  latest  novelty  among  developing  agents. 
It  is  our  old  friend  pyrogalloi  in  concentrated  form,  manu- 
factured by  Hauff  &  Co.,  of  Fuerbach,  and  introduced  in 
America  by  G.  Gennert,  24  East  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Pyrol  comes  in  the  form  of  crystals  and  occupies  one- 
sixteenth  the  bulk  of  pyrogalloi,  a  pound  botde  of  fyroi 
being  of  the  same  size  as  an  ounce  bottle  of  pyrogalloi. 
The  advantage  of  this  more  compact  form  of  pyr<^;allol 
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will  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  used  the  latter.  In  addn 
tion,  it  is  daimed  that  l^rol  gives  a  clearer  and  more 
brilliant  n^;ative  than  the  older  form,  with  less  tendency 
towards  fog,  and  has  better  keeping  auality  than  pyro- 
gallol,  both  in  its  dry  state  and  in  soluticxi.  The  con- 
densed form  doubdess  explains  this  latter  property,  as  it 
certainly  offers  less  surface  for  oxidation  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  A  sample  of  fyrol  received  from  Mr.  Gennert 
has,  in  our  necessarily  limited  experience  with  it,  given 
negatives  quite  as  good  as  we  have  ever  obtained  with 
old-stvle  '*pyi'o,'*  and  it  does  not  seem  to  discolor  so 
quicklv.  Ine  ease  with  which  the  crystals  can  be  poured 
from  the  botde,  as  well  as  their  almost  instant  solution  in 
cold  water,  are  small  but  practical  advantag^es. 

The  chemical  nature  of  J^ol  being  identical  with 
"  pyrogallol  C.  P.  resublimed,*'  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
change  in  formulae  with  those  who  use  the  latter.  The 
two  formula  following  will,  however,  be  useful  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  developing  with  pyrogallol. 

Pyrai/ar  Seed  Fiaies,—lio,  i :  Distilled  or  good  well 
water,  i6  ounces;  sodium  sulphite  ( Gennert* s  Neutral), 
4  ounces;  Pvrol^  i  ounce;  sulphuric  acid,  lo  drops. 
No.  3 :  Water,  i6  ounces :  sodium  carbonate  or  sal  soda 
(crystals) ,  4  ounces.  To  develop  take  of  No.  i ,  yi  ounce ; 
of  No.  3,  yi  ounce,  and  add  water,  4  ounces. 

Pyrolfor  Cramer  Ptaies, — No.  i :  Water,  6  ounces ; 
sodium  sulphite  (Gennert's  Neutral),  i  dram ;  add  acetic 
acid  to  turn  litmus  paper  red,  and  then  add  P^rol^  i 

1  ounce.  No.  2 :  Water,  12  ounces ;  sodium  carbonate 
(crystals),  i  ounce :  sodium  sulphite  (Gennert's  Neutral), 

2  ounces.  To  develop  take  of  No.  i,  i  dram ;  of  No.  2,  i 
ounce ;  and  add  water,  3  to  4  ounces. 

An  interesting  competition  which  should  not  be  ovu-- 
looked  is  that  announced  by  Burke  &  James,  in  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago.  This  is  a  friendly  contest  for  users  of 
the  Ideid  Ra^  FiUers^  prizes  to  the  amount  of  $112.25  ^^^ 
ing  ofiFered  m  the  two  classes.  Class  /embraces  land- 
scapes with  cloud  eflfects.  Class  II:  Flowers.  The 
simple  conditions  are  as  follows,  ist  The  n^pative  may 
be  any  size.  2d.  The  exposure  must  be  made  through  an 
Ideal  Ray  Filter  made  by  Burke  &  James.  3d.  All  prints 
must  be  mounted  with  the  owner's  name  and  address  on 
the  back  of  the  mount  4th.  Prints  must  be  delivered  to 
Burke  &  James,  maxiced  Prize  CompeHium  on  or  before 
Sept.3odi. 

Mr.F.  Dundas  Todd,  of  the  Pkoio  Beacom^  ymSi  act  as 
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one  of  the  judges,  and  the  names  of  the  prize-winnen 
will  be  published  in  the  P^toio  Bfocon  for  November. 
The  prizes  include  an  Idea/  Enlarging"  Lantern^  value 
t35  ;  a  Folding  Camera^  value  $15  ;  a  4x5  AnasHgmat, 
value  I35  ;  an  Aladdin  Burnisher,  value  |io ;  and  other 
small  pnzes.  Readers  of  The  Photo-Miniature  desir- 
ing to  enter  the  competition  should  prepare  and  send 
their  prints  without  delay. 

Two  publications  of  interest  concerning  photographs  in 
colors  have  recently  appeared.  The  first  is  a  paper  read 
by  Professor  R.  W.  Wood  on  his  **  Diffraction  Process  of 
Color  Photography"  before  the  London  Camera  Club, 
and  published  m  the  Club  Journal  for  August  The 
second  is  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Sangner-Shep- 
herd  Color  Method,  which  may  now  be  obtained  from 
Sanger,  Shepherd  &  Co.,  7  Gray's  Inn  Passage,  Red  Lion 
St,  Holbom,  London,  W.  C.  This  latter  displays  the 
completeness  to  which  Mr,  Shepherd  has  brought  his  pro- 
cess, and  is  worth  having  at  hand  for  reference.  We  had 
an  opportunity,  some  days  ago,  to  examine  a  few  Sandier- 
Shepherd  color  slides,  and  found  them  surprisingly  faidi- 
ful  in  their  reproduction  of  colored  objects,  and  very 
effective  for  projection. 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  Camera  Club  desires  us  to  an* 
nounce  that  its  rooms  at  113  Michigan  Ave.,  East,  are 
open  to  amateurs  visiting  the  city  at  any  time.  At  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  dub,  the  following  members 
were  elected :  President,  O.  T.  Allen ;  Vice  President, 
Miss  May  McKibbin;  Secretary,  Miss  Mae  Wagner; 
Treasurer,  F.  J.  Hopkins. 

The  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.  has  removed  from  62  East 
nth  Street,  to  5  West  loth  Street,  New  York^  gaming 
thereby  a  better  location  lor  cit^r  business,  and  mcreasea 
accomodation  for  the  display  of  its  many  new  specialties. 
Under  the  management  of  Mr.  C.  Lamout,  this  old  estab- 
lished house  has,  during  the  past  year  or  so,  given  evi- 
dence of  progressiveness  in  man^  new  lines,  and  the  new 
store  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places,  photographi- 
cally, in  New  York. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  PhoUhGazeUCy  M.  G.  Mares- 
chall  gives  a  few  details  worth  noting  concerning  chemical 
retouching  of  a  negative  during  development    The  prin- 
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A  FEW  GOOD  BOOKS 


THE  PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  series  of  chapters  on  the  after  treatment  of  the  nefbtive— 
intensification,  reduction,  etc.  By  Rev.  F.  C  Lambert 
i35  pp->  iUus^  cloth,  50  cents. 

THE  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS 

A  practical  handbook,  with  facsimile  prints  before  and 
after  development.   By  W.  J.  Warren.  50  cents. 

PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING 

Written  from  the  pictorial  standpoint ;  iilustiated.  B|y  A. 
Horsley  Hinton.    Cloth,  92  pp.,  50  cents. 

FHOTO-AQUATINT  or  Tlie  Gom-Bkbroaialt 
FtoccM.  Tne  authoritative  manual  on  this  subject  By 
MaskelJ  and  Demachy.    55  PPm  50  cents. 

THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 

A  later  manual  than  the  atx>ve.  Written  b/  a  practicd 
worlLer.     lUus.  by  W.  J.  Warren.    Ooth,  50  cents. 

CARBON  PRINTING 

Qy  E.  J.  Wall  Fifth  edition,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Obo* 
type  Process.    Carbon  frontispiece.    50  cents. 

CHEMISTRY   FOR    PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Practical  information,  phinty  written.  Second  editton. 
By  Chas.  F.  Towns^nd.   tSS  pp.,  50  cents. 

PRACTICAL  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  best  book  on  picture  malcing  by  photography.  Very 
fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  In  two  parts* 
doth  bound.    Per  volume,  50  cents. 

THE  BARNET  BOOK 

A  collection  of  selected  papers  by  well-known  men.  Capt 
Abnev,  Chapman  Jones,  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Harold  Baker, 
A.  Korsley  Hinton,  J.  A.  Hodges,  Andrew  Pringle,  F.  C 
Lambert,  etc.   287  pp.,  cloth,  |ixxx 

PRACTICAL  REFERENCE  BOOK 

Of  Photography*  By  F.  Dundas  Todd.  In  two  parti. 
Very  full  of  useful  information,  boiled  down  for  ready 
reference.    Per  part,  50  cents. 

Bind  for  our  CompUts  Book  Ud 
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ciple  of  this  method  consists  in  arresting  the  action  of  the 
developer  on  the  parts  of  the  negative  which  come  up 
too  rapidly.  For  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  it  is  apparent 
that  these  portions  are  almost  fully  developed,  the  n^a- 
tive  is  removed  from  the  developer,  allowed  to  drain  a 
moment  until  there  is  no  free  liquid  on  its  surface.  Then 
all  the  portions  where  the  detail  is  sufficient  are  painted  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  brush  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  The  gelatine  absorbs  this  solution 
very  rapidly,  and  the  places  may  be  gone  over  several 
times  according  as  the  detail  is  more  or  less  out  The 
negative  is  then  returned  to  the  developer,  and  the  de- 
velopment continued  until  the  detail  comes  up  in  all 
portions  of  the  negative.  The  development  is  nearly  or 
quite  arrested  wherever  the  bromide  was  applied,  and 
these  portions  do  not  gain  in  density.  In  the  end  a  na- 
tive is  obtained  with  detail  throughout  It  is  not  necessary 
to  use  extreme  care  in  applying  the  bromide,  for  on  re- 
placing the  negative  in  tne  oeveloper  there  is  a  diffusion 
which  softens  the  contours  of  the  portions  painted:  and  it 
is  impossible  to  notice  any  trace  of  them  in  the  nnished 
negative.  We  have  tried  the  method  many  times,  and 
always  with  great  success.  In  an  instantaneous  land- 
scape where  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds  which 
orainari])r  would  have  disappeared  in  development, 
while  trying  to  obtain  detail  in  the  landscape,  we  have 
applied  the  bromide  with  a  rather  laree  brush  over  all 
the  sky  as  soon  as  the  clouds  were  well  out  In  another 
case  it  was  a  white  statue  on  a  background  of  shrabbery: 
this  time  a  finer  pencil  was  used  to  paint  the  statue,  and 
in  another  case  this  method  enabled  us  to  preserve  a  few 
scattered  hairs  on  the  head  of  a  friend,  who  was  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  vjs  for  it. 
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CHEMICAL  NOTIONS  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

This  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature  is  an  act  of 
faith  in  the  man  (or  woman)  for  whom  the  magazine  has 
been  made  since  its  bednning — ^the  man  (or  woman)  who 
"wants  to  know."  No  apologetic  foreword  is  here  in- 
tended. The  little  book  honestly  fulfils  all  that  its  title 
indicates,  and  I  am  proud  to  send  it  forth.  Whether  the 
reader  will  {^rasp  the  si^ificance  of  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  written  is  where  the  act  of  faith  comes 
in.  If  the  point  of  view  is  appreciated,  then  the  work 
which  Mr.  bolas  has  wrought,  with  perhaps  more  than 
his  usual  carefulness  and  skill,  will  accomphsh  its  mission, 
and  we  will  all  be  happy. 

In  my  experience  among  photographers  I  have  found 
no  desire  so  strong  as  the  desire  to  know  *' something 
more"  about  the  wonderful  transformations  of  materisu 
which  make  up  the  familiar  processes  of  photography. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  explain  these  transfor- 
mations— ^these  changes  which  result  in  the  picture-imaees 
which  are  the  ultimate  end  of  all  photography.  To 
attempt  this  explanation  in  a  complete  and  intelligible 
way  presupposes  in  the  teacher  a  very  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  optics.  To  assimi- 
late the  explanation  presupposes  in  the  student  a  g[reater 
patience,  and  a  larger  inclination  to  read  and  experiment, 
thctn  is  possessed  by  the  average  individual.  And  then, 
life  is  short  and  art  is  long !  I  know  of  no  book  wherein 
the  photographer  can  get  a  complete  mastery  of  photo- 
grapnic  optics  and  photographic  chemistry,  without  super- 
human ettort.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  good  books 
dealing  with  these  subjects  in  a  special  way ;  books  which 
offer  much  useful  information ;  but  optics  and  chemistry 
are  far  too  complex  to  be  gathered  into  a  single  book, 
or  to  be  as»siiuilated  in  one  cSfort,  however  sustamed. 
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Mr.  Bolas  recognised  this  difficulty  when  he  undertook 
the  preparation  of  his  monograph.  Therefore,  instead 
of  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  presenting  a  com- 
plete systan  of  phot(^japhic  chemistiy  ui  a  few  pag<es» 
he  sensibly  gives  us  an  imderstanding  of  the  baoLtx^ne 
of  all  chemistry— the  fundamentals  of  quantitative  equiva- 
lence— and  a  series  of  connected,  coherent  notions  cover- 
ingthe  most  frequented  paths  of  everyday  photography. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  noHon  is  a  becomtn^ 
acquainUd;  it  is  commonly  used  as  a  colloquial  substitute 
for  the  word  conception.  The  intelligent  reader  will 
perceive,  after  he  has  read  what  follows,  the  aptness  of 
the  word  as  describing  what  Mr.  Bolas  gives  us — a  series 
of  conceptions  concerning  chemistry,  rather  than  a  defi- 
nite system.  The  common  sense  of  this  method,  as 
giving  the  layman  a  practical  introduction  to  photographic 
chemistry,  will  be  apparent.  With  this  introduction  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  so  the  common  desire  is 
accomplished. 

A  word  of  warning  may  be  profitable.  Mr.  Bolas  is 
sparing  of  his  words,  and  very  careful  in  his  choice  of 
them.  There  are  no  superfluous  words ;  every  word  has 
been  measured  for  its  place.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
what  is  hereafter  written  demands  a  careful  readii^. 
Another  result  is  that  each  successive  reading  will  unfold 
things  unperceived  before.  Necessarily,  those  who  take 
up  me  simple  experiments  which  accompany  the  text 
will  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  what  has  here 
been  compressed  into  a  small  space  and  few  words. — Ed. 


Chemistry  is  that   branch  of  natural 
A  Definition,  science  which  traces  material  or  substance 
through   the  various   changes    brought 
about  by  combination  and  decomposition. 

If  we  push  decomposition  (or  analysis)  to  the  utmost, 
we  arrive  at  kinds  ot  material  or  substance  which  we  call 
elements  (i.  e.,  first  principles,  admitting  of  no  further 
division  or  decomposition)  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  number  of  substances  regarded  as  elementary  changes 
considerabl]^.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Athenian  School 
of  Science  it  was  considered  that  there  were  four  ele- 
ments (fire,  air,  earth,  and  water);  thirty-five  years  ago 
there  were  sixt)r  on  the  standard  list,  and  now  there  are 
seventy-four,  with  a  prospect  of  speedy  increase.  It 
must  therefore  be  clearly  understood  that,  in  speaking  of 
an  element,  we  simply  mean  that,  at  the  moment  of 
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writing,  the  substance  in  question  is  looked  upon  as 
beii^  simple  or  inca]>able  of  further  separation.  The 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  common 
elements:  Sulphur,  Oxygen,  Carbon,  Nitrogen,  Hydro- 
gen, Silver,  Gold,  Iron,  Magnesium,  and  the  metals  gener- 
ally other  than  mixed  metals  or  "alloys."  A  complete 
up-to-date  list  of  the  elements  is  given  at  the  end  (Appen- 
dix I),  and  against  the  name  of  each  element  is  a  symbol 
or  short  form  of  the  name,  also  a  number  which  is  called 
the  "combining  number"  or  "atomic  weight"  The 
student  will  have  to  fully  realize  the  meanings  of  these 
symbols  and  numbers,  but  we  propose  to  give  this  infor- 
mation by  degrees  and  as  it  is  required  to  illustrate 
definite  experiments  or  reactions. 

ForcA  Besides  the  material  elements  or  pon- 

or^nmv      derables,  as  they  are  often  called  because 
""""ly-     they  possess  weighty  there  are  certain 
agencies  called  force  or  energy,  as  Light,  Heat,  Electric- 
ity, or  Motion.    Neither  matter  nor  force  is  known  alone 
and  apart  from  the  other.    We  only  know  matter  as 
associated  with  force,  and  we  only  know  force  or  energy 
when  associated  with  matter. 
SsfMrlmcfUa       ^^^  ^^  Unalloyed  silver  ( '  *  fine  silver  * ' ) 
enM^^^  can  be  obtained  in  quite  thin  sheets  from 
^^  p™™^     dealers  in  bullion,  and  by  simple  experi- 
ana  rorce.     m^ntg  ^jj^  t^jg  metal,  the  fundamentals 
of  chemistry  may  be  very  advantageously  studied,  and  at 
the  same  time  photographic  theory  may  be  learned,  to- 
gether with  much  that  bears  on  photographic  practice. 

Weigh  out  as  accurately  as  vou  can  108 
Weighing,  grains  of  the  fine  silver.  Although  the 
ordinary  small  scales  and  weights  of  the 
photographer  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  one  who  in- 
tends to  loUow  up  rather  exact  chemical  experiments  may 
advantageously  obtain  a  student's  chemical  balance,  cheap 
forms  weiehing  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  g^n  being  now  obtain- 
able, weight  is  our  usual  criterion  of  the  quantity  of 
material  or  substance  in  chemical  researches^  as  whatever 
the  chanees,  combinations,  and  alterations  in  volume  or 
form  (solid,  liquid,  gas)  which  a  given  quantity  of  matter 
or  substance  undergoes,  or  however  it  mav  be  associated 
wiUi  force  or  enerey,  the  weight  remains  the  same :  or,  to 
put  the  case  a  litue  more  cautiously,  no  variation  in  the 
weight  has  been  detected.  The  balance  is  therefore  the 
diemist's  chief  guide  in  tracing  matter  through  its  various 
changes  and  combinations.  Unless  the  reader  contem- 
plates a  fairly  thorough  course  in  practical  chemistry,  how- 
ever, Uie  ordinary  form  of  scales  will  serve  his  purpose. 
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Mfticinv  Nitrate  ^"^  ^^®  '^  grains  of  thin  sheet  silver 
Mucing  jNivaie  -^^^^  conveniently  small  pieces  and  put 
ox  diiver.  them  into  the  porcelain  evaporating  dish, 
Fig.  I.  The  weight  of  the  empty  dish  should  be  deter- 
mined and  entered  in  a  note-book, 
or  scratched  on  the  porcelain  with 
a  diamond.  On  the  silver  pour 
about  one  fluid  dram  of  water. 
Now  add  about  twice  or  thrice  as 
much  nitric  acid,  and  apply  a  gentle 
heat  by  means  of  the  spirit  lamp  or 
Bunsen  burner.  A  boiling  up  will 
commence,  red  nitrous  fumes  f  take 
care  not  to  inhale  them)  are  evolved, 
and  the  silver  dissolves.  The  sil- 
ver 16  now  converted  into  nitrate 
of  silver,  but  to  obtain  this  salt  in 
the  separate  state  the  water  and 
the  excess  of  nitric  acid  must  be 
removed  by  drying  oflF  or  evapor- 
ation. To  do  this  safely  we  use  a 
water  bath  or  steam  bath,  Fig.  2. 
As  the  nitrate  of  silver  becomes 
dryish  scrape  it  from  the  sides  with 
a  glass  rod  and  turn  it  over  fre- 
quently; when  no  more  vapors  are 
evolved  allow  the  dish  to  cool, 
wipe  the  outside,  and  weigh  the 
dish  with  its  contents.  Subtract  the 
weight  of  the  dish,  which  will  give 
the  weight  of  the  nitrate  of  silver;  this  should  be  170  grains. 
o..^k^i.  .«^  At  the  very  outset  the  chemical  stu- 
Efl  i  Jr«r^^  dent  must  underetand  these  matters 
iLquivaience.  sufficiently  to  evolve  or  calculate  react- 
ing quantities  from  a  given  chemical  equation.  There 
are  no  complex  mathematical  conceptions  involved  — 
nothing  more  than  simple  addition,  multiplication,  and 
subtraction.  Although  a  formula  looks  complex  it  is 
not  so  in  reality,  and  those  who  are  totally  devoid  of  the 
mathematical  instinct  may  understand  and  use  chemical 
formulae  and  equations. 

Atomic  '^^    combining    numbers   or   atomic 

Theorv  weights  Standing  against  the  names  of  the 
ineory.  elements  in  the  table  (Appendix  I)  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  relative  weights  0!  the 
ultimate  atoms  (minutest  possible  particle)  of  the  respec- 
tive elements.  According  to  this  view,  the  symbol  may 
stand  for  the  atom  thus : 
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H    .    .    .    .   Stands  for  I  atom  of  hydroffen  weishinff  I    anil 

CI   ...    .        •    *•     "chlorine        *^      355 U"'^ 

Ag(Ai8«iitiim)     "       "  "    "     "  silver  "      108       " 

N    .    .    .    .       "        ".*"..  nitrogen        "        14       " 
O    .    .    .    .       "       "  "    "     •«  oxygen         "       16       " 

This  theory  as  to  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms 
explains  many  chemical  facts  and,  whether  true  or  not, 
it  lorms  a  good  working  or  provisional  hypothesis.  The 
numbers  themselves  express  actual  experimental  facts, 
combination  and  reaction  always  taking  place  between 
simple  multiples  of  the  atomic  proportions.  In  our  text 
Ag  IS  regarded  as  108,  although  m  the  table  107.93  is  given 
(a  value  which  is  the  outcome  of  one  special  series  of 
experiments).  It  by  no  means  follows  that  this  number 
is  accurate  to  the  second  decimal  place,  or  even  to  the 
first  decimal  place,  and  in  actual  practice  the  nearest 
even  number  is  generally  used ;  except  in  the  case  of 
chlorine  35.5,  where  exactness  is  desirable. 

When  the  symbolic  language  is  used 

Compounds,  to  signify  that  two  elements  are  com- 
bined together  the  symbols  are  simply 
written  side  by  side ;  thus  HCl  si^ifies  that  i  atom  of 
hydro^^n  weighing  i  is  combined  with  i  atom  of  chlorine 
weighmg  35.5,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed.  If  the 
smallest  possible  particle  of  hydrochloric  acid  contains  i 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  to  35.5  by  weight  of  chlorine,  any 
given  quantity  must  contain  hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  the 
same  proportion,  so  the  formula  HCl  expresses  the  gen- 
eral fact  that  the  compound  in  question  contains  35.5 
parts  of  chlorine  for  each  part  of  hydrogen.  The  for- 
mula expresses  much  more,  but  its  full  signification  goes 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  book. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  nitrate  of  silver  from  108  grains 
of  silver ;  this  nitrate  weighing  170  grains.  The  formula 
of  silver  nitrate  is  AgNOs,  the  small  figure  after  the 
symbol  for  oxygen,  O,  indicating  that  3  atoms  of  oxygen 
are  concerned. 

Ag=  108 

N   »  14 

O3  ==(i6x3)'=j^ 

170 

Here  we  have  the  proportional  or  quantitative  compo- 
sition of  silver  nitrate,  whether  our  unit  of  reckoning  is 
the  weight  of  the  (supposed)  atom  of  hydrogen,  or 
whether  we  count  in  prams,  ounces,  or  tons. 

In  preparing  our  nitrate  of  silver  we  used  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  a  procedure  which  is  harmless,  as  the  excess  is 
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rcAdily  got  rid  of  by  evaporation ;  but  in  chemical  opera- 
tions it  frequently  happens  that  an  excess  cannot  be 
dealt  with  so  easily,  and  it  then  becomes  important  to 
use  exact  quantities.  Let  us  now  study  the  method  of 
finding  these  quantities. 

We  read  in  the  text-books  that  when  a 
An  Bqnattofi.     solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  there  is  pre- 
cipitation or  separation  of  silver  chloride  as  white  clots, 
and  the  reaction  is  as  follows : 

AgNO,  -f  NaCl  =  NaNO,  +  AgCL 

The  numerical  value  of  AgNOs  has  already  been  reck- 
oned up,  and  it  comes  to  170.  Common  scut  or  sodium 
chloride  is  made  up  of  Na=:23,  and  €1=35.5,  or  tc^^ether 
58.5.  If  then  58.5  ^ins  of  common  salt  are  dissolved  in 
water  and  mixed  with  the  solution  of  170  grains  of  silver 
nitrate,  the  silver  chloride  which  is  precipitated  as  a  white 
curd  should  weigh  108  +  3^.5,  or  143.5  grains,  and  the 
sodium  nitrate  which  remams  dissolved  should  wdgh 
Na=23  and  N=i4,  and  O3.  Altogether  NaNOj  has  a 
value  of  85,  or  to  put  the  preceding  equation  into  fig- 
ures— 

170  +  58.5  =  85  +  143.5. 

Whatever  units  of  weight  are  selected,  the  above  eciiia- 
tion  will  hold  good,  and  the  student  who  has  followed  us 
thus  far  will  have  realljr  learned  almost  everything  which 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  calculate 
equivalent  quantities  and  use  the  ordi- 
nary chemical  symbols;  still  further  par- 
ticulars will  be  given  as  occasion  anses 
for  using  more  complex  equations. 

^J^fS^  monlSTfilteredtiirSSgh 
Appliances.     ^  j^j j^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^j^^. 

ting  paper  supported  in  a  glass  funnel, 
and  precipitated  or  suspended  solids 
are  ordinarily  collected  on  a  similar 
paper  filter.  Fi^.  3  should  make  all 
sufficiently  clear,  mduding  the  method 
of  folding  the  paper.  The  wash  bot- 
tle or  squirting  bottle  shown  by  Fig.  a 
delivers  a  stream  of  water  from  the  arawn-out  jet  of  the 
lower  tube  when  the  upper  tube  is  blown  into  ;  and  the 
force  of  the  stream  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  washine 
of  precipitates  on  filters,  or  for  scouring  traces  of  ad- 
herent material  from  the  sides  of  dishes,  etc.  The  wash 
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bottle  may  be  obtained  already  fitted  from  the  chemical 
apparatus  stores,  or  the  user  may  fit  it  himself.  The 
glass  tubing  may  be  shaped  by  softening  a  length  in  a 
gas  or  spint-lamp  flame  and  t>ending  over.  The  con- 
traction tor  the  jet  is  made  by  softening  the  tube  some- 
what more  than  for  bending,  then 
pullinjg  out ;  and  the  tube  may  be 
cut  wherever  required  by  makm^:  a 
file  scratch  across  it  and  straining 
as  if  to  bend,  with  the  scratch  out- 
ward. Sharp  edges  may  be  rounded 
bv  cautious  heating  in  a  gas  flame. 
The  holes  in  the  cork  can  be  made 
and  enlarged  to  size  by  means  of  a 
rat-tail  file.  The  water  in  the  wash 
bottle  is  conveniently  heated  by 
standing  the  bottle  on  the  sand  tray 
as  shown  at  ;r  in  Fig.  4,  and  the 
string-binding  on  the  neck  is  for 
comfort  in  handling  when  the  botde 
is  hot.  If  the  bottle  is  so  tilted  that 
the  jet  is  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
liauid  inside  the  Jet  tube,  the  bent 
tube  may  be  maae  to  act  as  a  syp- 
hon and  will  deliver  a  very  gentle 
stream  for  delicate  washings,  or  a 
series  of  drops  for  fine  adjustment 
of  quantities,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  tilting  (see  Fig.  4a). 

A  test-tube  stand  with  a  supply 
of  thin  glass  test-tubes  is  shown  by 
Fi^.  f .  When  a  liquid  is  to  be 
boiled  in  a  test-tube,  the  tube  can 
be  held  more  conveniently  with  a 
folded  strip  of  paper,  as  snown  by 
6,  than  by  the  various  clips 


Figs.  4  and  4a. 


Fig. 
soR] 


sold  specially. 


er  quantities 
of  liquid  may  be  boiled  in  thin-bottomed  Basks  or  thin- 
bottomed  beakers  (such  as  that  shown  under  the  funnel 
in  Fig.  3),  placed  on  the  sand  dish.  A  measure  for 
liquicTdivided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts  will  be  re- 
quired, but  the  figures  should  commence  with  zero  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  show  how  many  parts  have  been  poured  out 
(see  Fig.  7).  This  tall  graduated  jar^  if  used  intelligently, 
will  give  the  student  a  very  deep  insight  into  certain  easy 
aiial3^ical  matters,  and  will  enable  him  to  follow  quantities 
and  proportions  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit ;  also  to  perform 
many  quantitative  analyses  and  experiments  with  a  prac- 
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Silver 
Chloride. 


tically  useful  degree  of  accuracy.  The  standard  of  gradu- 
ation is  not  important  for  our  present  purpose,  as  the 
essential  is  one  hundred  equal 
parts ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  obtain 
a  measure  graduated  into  loo  cubic 
centimeters,  as  this  standard  of 
fluid-measure  ranges  well  with 
grain-weiehts  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. If  graduated  with  figures 
running  both  ways,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch  (Fig.  7),  the  burette  will 
be  useful  for  many  purposes ;  the 
second  set  of  figures  being  easily 
added  with  a  writing  diamond. 
Our  single  graduated  burette  thus 
becomes  a  rather  rough  and  make- 
shift substitute  for  the  full  gradu- 
ated set  of  the  volumetric  analyst. 
Fill  the  wash  bot- 
tle with  distilled 
water,  or  filtered 
rain  water,  and  gently  squirt  enough 
water  into  the  porcelain  dish  to  dis- 
solve the  silver  nitrate.  Now  pour 
the  solution  into  the  centigrade 
measure,  taking  care  not  to  lose  the  last 
drop  by  allowing  it  to  flow  under  the  dish. 
The  dish  is  now  rinsed  out  with  small  quan- 
tities of  water  until  ^1  the  silver  salt  is  re- 
moved, and  then  the  liquid  in  the  measure 
is  made  up  to  the  top  division  or  zero  of 
the  scale,  oy  carefully  adding  water,  drop 
by  drop,  the  lower  part  of  the  water  curve 
being  made  to  correspond  with  the  gradua- 
tion Tine.  Mix  the  contents  of  the  measure 
thoroughly  without  losing  anything  appre- 
ciable ;  this  is  best  done  by  pouring  back- 
ward and  forward  into  a  vessel  of  similar 
size,  care  being  taken  to  drain  back  all 
traces.  Now  weigh  out  58.5  ^ins  of  com- 
mon salt ;  put  this  into  a  pint  stoppered 
bottle,  add  3  or  4  fluid-ounces  of  water  and 
allow  the  salt  to  dissolve.  Now  add  some 
of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  from  the  meas- 
ure, sajf  about  one-third.  There  will  be  a 
separation  of  a  white  clot-like  precipitate 
of  silver  chloride.  Insert  the  stopper,  shake 
the  botde  violently,  and  the  preapitate  will         fj^.  7. 


Fig,  6. 
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become  so  far  a&s:lomerated  as  to  settle  quickly  and  leave 
a  dear  liquid  above.  Pour  in  a  little  more  of  the  silver 
solution,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fresh  precipitation  of 
silver  chloride  takes  place  in  the  clear  liquid.  A  vigor- 
ous shaking  will  now  agglomerate  the  fresh  precipitate, 
and  once  more  the  liquid  will  become  clear  on  settling. 
Now  if  what  was  stated  in  the  paragraph  headed  **Aa 
Equation  '*  (pagje  242)  is  correct,  and  B  there  is  no  experi- 
mental error  or  impurity  of  materials,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  of  the  silver  solution,  or  100  measures,  would  be  re- 
quired to  completely  decompose  the  salt  solution,  or  in 
other  wordSj  if  the  whole  of  the  silver  solution  is  added 
and  the  liquid  is  cleared  by  shaking,  neither  common  salt 
nor  nitrate  of  silver  will  remain  in  solution ;  which  state 
of  things  may  be  proved  by  pouring  out  a  few  drops  of  the 
dear  liquid  and  testing  with  silver  nitrate ;  then  a  few 
drops  more  of  the  clear  liquid  are  tested  with  common 
salt  solution.  Neither  reagent  should  produce  a  precipi- 
tate. Probably  the  salt  used  will  not  be  quite  pure,  at 
any  rate  it  is  likely  to  contain  one  or  two  per  cent  of 
moisture,  and  every  percentage  of  moisture  or  impurity 
(with  certain  limitations)  will  necessitate  the  use  of  one 
division  less  of  the  silver  solution,  so  the  number  of 
measures  of  silver  solution  required  to  reach  the  point 
where  a  further  addition  causes  no  fresh  predpitation 
denotes  the  percentage  purity  of  the  common  salt  used. 
Thus  we  have  a  quick  way  of  estimating  the  effective 
purity;  let  us  assume  that  it  is  07  per  cent,  or  that  to  reach 
ttie  saturation  point  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  97 
measures  of  the  standard  silver  solution.  We  can  use 
this  impure  salt  to  make  a  standard  solution  which  in  its 
turn  may  be  used  to  test  the  percentage  purity  of  com- 
merdal  nitrate  of  silver.  The  equivalent  weight,  or  58.5 
erains  of  the  impure  salt  is  this  time  to  be  dissolved  m  a 
uttle  water,  and  made  up  (not  to  100  measures  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  salt  were  pure,  but)  to  97  measures. 
Having  made  a  small  stock  of  this  standard  solution, 
170  grains  of  commercial  nitrate  of  silver  are  weighed 
out  and  dissolved.  The  number  of  measures  of  standard 
common  salt  solution  required  will  give  the  percentage 
purity  of  that  particular  silver  nitrate. 

At  this  stage  the  student  will  have  a  firm  grip  of  the 
essential  principles  of  volumetric  quantitative  analysis 
and,  what  is  far  more  important,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  its  predpitants  in  which 
these  latter  are  distributed  in  any  required  relation  to  the 
silver,  and  by  this  means  he  will  be  able  not  only  to  study 
photo-chemical  reaction  from  the  best  possible  standpoint, 
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but  he  will  see  how  systematic  researches  as  to  the  com- 
position of  sensitive  emulsions  for  special  purposes  are 
carried  on  by  chemists. 
Action  of  Liffht     '^^^  silver  chloride,  obtained   in  the 

m  ChioridS  P^cvious  experiment,  will  not  be  appre- 
ol  Silwr  ciably  blackened  unless  the  work  is  done 
•  very  slowly  or  in  a  quite  bright  light 
Allow  the  chloride  to  settle  and  pour  out  the  clear  liquid ; 
fill  the  bottle  with  distilled  water,  and  pour  out  again. 
Then  divide  the  liquid,  in  which  the  white  silver  chloride 
floats,  into  four  portions  by  pouring  it  out  into  four 
saucers.  To  one  of  these  add  nothing,  to  the  second  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt,  to  the  third,  twentv  or 
thirty  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  and  to  the  fourth  add  about 
a  fluid  dram  of  white  of  egg.  Now  set  all  four  saucers 
out  in  the  light,  so  that  the  exposure  will  be  the  same 
for  all. 

What  will  the  reader  say  if  I  tell  him  that  li^t  has  no 
action  whatever  on  chloride  of  silver  ?  Yet  this  appears 
to  be  the  case ;  as,  if  every  precaution  is  taken  to  make 
chloride  of  silver  absolutely  dry,  it  does  not  darken  even 
in  sunlight,  but  to  prepare  a  sample  of  such  chloride  of 
silver  and  seal  it  in  a  glass  tube  involves  somewhat  com- 
plex manipulations.  Although  chloride  of  silver  alone 
is  not  darkened  by  light,  darkening  will  take  place  if 
there  is  any  substance  present  whicn  facilitates  matters 
by  combining  with  or  reacting  with  the  chlorine.  Such 
substances  (which  are  called  sensitizers)  we  have  in  our 
saucers,  but  they  react  to  very  unequal  extents.  Water 
is  a  sensitizer,  and  the  merest  trace  of  water  (such  a  trace 
as  absolutely  dry  chloride  of  silver  might  absorb  from 
the  atmosphere  by  a  momentary  exposure  to  ordinary 
air)  can  sensitize  the  silver  chlonde.  In  the  first  saucer 
the  chloride  of  silver  has  plentjr  of  water,  and  the  black- 
ening will  lake  place  rather  rapidly  up  to  a  certain  point, 
when  it  will  proceed  less  rapidly.  If  now  we  pour  out  a 
little  of  the  water  it  will  be  found  to  redden  blue  litmus 
paper ;  thus  showing  the  presence  of  an  acid.  Further, 
tf  we  add  a  little  silver  nitrate  to  the  water  poured  out  we 
we  shall  obtain  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  The 
water,  in  fact,  contains  hydrochloric  acid:  the  water 
having  acted  as  a  sensitizer  by  absorbing  the  chlorine. 
An  eciuation  for  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  water  is 
subjoined ;  this  reaction  being  facilitated  by  light : 

Qa-f  HaO=r2HCl-fO 

Any  one  who  has  followed  us  this  far  will  scarcely 
require  any  explanation  :  we  may,  however,  remark  that 
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a  large  figure  before  a  ^oup  of  symbols  sudi  as  HCl 
multiplies  that  group,  while  the  small  figure  following  a 
^mbol  only  multiplies  the  value  of  that  single  symbol. 
Brackets  may  be  used  to  extend  the  significance  of  a 
multiplier ;  thus  in  (C3Hs)30  means  a  total  of  C4H10O. 
More  about       ^^  ^^®  above-mentioned  reaction  of 
SenaitixM?    chlorine  on  water,  the  oxygen  is  probably 
^^         ^    liberated  and  diffuses  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  there  is  a  resistance  to  this  liberation.    If  to  the 
water  we  add  a  substance  which  readily  takes  up  oxygen 
we  add  another  but  indirect  force  tending  to  pull  asunder 
the^  chloride  of  silver.    Such  a  substance  is  albumen  or 
white  of  egg,  and  in  the  dish  where  water  and  white  of 
ejKg  are  used  together,  the  blackening  of  the  silver  chlo- 
nde  will  be  more  considerable  than  in  the  case  of  the 
ilain  water.     The  most  considerable  blackening  will, 
lowever,  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  silver  chloride 
immersed   in  water,  to  which  silver  nitrate   has  been 
added,  as  the  silver  nitrate  at  once  attacks  and  absorbs 
any  chlorine  which  is  liberated. 
Restrainera        '*  ^^  been  seen  that  we  majr  have  the 
^d  cumulative  action  of  two  sensitizers,  as 

jj  ^jj.  for  example  water  and  albumen,  whereby 
LPesensinsera.  increased  effect  is  produced.  We  may, 
on  the  other  hand  add  a  desensitizer  or  restrainer  to  the 
water,  and  obtain  a  diminished  effect  This  was  done  in 
our  experiments  by  adding  common  salt  to  one  portion. 
In  this  case  the  darkening  is  less  than  when  plain  water 
is  used.  The  soluble  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  are 
the  most  useful  restrainerSj  and  in  air  and  moisture  all 
these  salts  have  a  little  indirect  tendency  to  give  up  the 
halogen— the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine.  This  ten- 
dency is  least  with  chlorides,  medium  with  bromides,  and 
frtatest  with  iodides.  A  desensitizer  is  more  pronounced 
m  its  action  than  a  mere  restrainer  as  it  will  make  a  sen- 
sitive substance  totally  insensitive  for  the  time  being,  or 
will  sometimes  undo  the  effect  of  exposure.  A  mixture 
of  potassium  bichromate  solution  with  hydrochloric  add 
is  a  convenient  desensitizer  for  silver  chloride,  as  this 
mixture  contains  free  chlorine,  while  water  saturated  with 
bromine  or  iodine  (bromine  water  or  iodine  water)  will 
serve  as  a  desensitizer  for  silver  bromide  or  silver  iodide. 
The  SxnoBMi  Theory  apart,  it  may  be  accepted  as 
aiiver^Mori^  a  general  truth  that  when  silver  chlor- 
*  vjuonae,  |j^^  silver  bromide,  or  silver  iodide  is  ex- 
posed to  light  in  the  presence  of  a  sensitizer,  some  of  the 
nalogen  (cnlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine)  leaves  the  silver, 
and  what  remains  may  either  be  a  sub-salt  (that  is  a  salt 
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containing  more  metal,  Ag2CI,  bein^  the  probable  form- 
ala  of  sub-chloride  of  silver  if  it  exists),  or  a  mixture  of 
the  ordinary  salt  with  metallic  silver.  Strange  to  say,  we 
have  no  means  of  absolutely  deciding  between  these 
views.  Still,  as  an  experimental  fact,  we  can  divide  up 
blackened  silver  chloride  into  ordinary  chloride  and  sil- 
ver. This  experiment,  however,  does  not  tell  us  whether 
the  black  material  is  a  mixture  of  Ag  and  AgCl  or 
whether  it  is  a  definite  compound  of  Ag^Cl.  Allow  the 
silver  chloride  in  the  first  saucer  to  remain  out  in  the  light 
for  some  days  until  very  thoroughly  blackened,  the  water 
being  chang:ed  now  ana  then  to  remove  the  hydrochloric 
acid  which  is  formed  :  this  hydrochloric  acid  acting  as  a 
restrainer,  and  therefore  partly  balancing  the  sensitizing 
action  of  the  water.  Divide  the  blackened  chloride  <3 
silver  into  two  portions.  Pour  a  little  strong  nitric  acid 
on  one  portion,  and  warm  the  mixture  in  the  porcelain 
capsule,  Fig.  i,  when  the  silver  will  dissolve,  giving  nitrate 
of  silver  in  solution  and  white  chloride  of  silver,  which  re- 
mains behind.  Treat  the  other  portions  of  the  blackened 
silver  chloride  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda : 
the  unaltered  chloride  dissolves  and  metallic  silver 
remains  as  a  still  blacker  powder.  Thus  the  exposed 
chloride  of  silver  appears  to  have  two  constituents 
which  may  be  separated  by  reagents,  but  whether  these 
constituents  are  merely  mixed  or  chemically  combined 
there  is  nothing  to  show. 

dear  Notiona      ^^^  reader  who  has  followed  thus  far 
^ooo°«  will  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  inner 
Photo-rfiemical  ^^^'"i^^  °^^   ordinary  printing-out 
Acti  Operation,  and  we  will  now  show  how  his 

Acuon.  knowledge  of  combining  equivalents  may 
enable  him  to  plot  out  and  experiment  on  the  apportion- 
ment of  silver  salts  in  an  emulsion.  The  key-note  is  the 
chemically  equivalent  solution,  as  distinguished  from  a 
solution  of  purely  arbitrary  strength. 

The  Use  of  '^^^  Standard  already  given  in  which 
ine  use  01  ^j^^  equivalent  weighed  out  in  grains  and 
a  i^*ri  made  up  to  a  volume  of  100  cubic  centi- 

soiuuons.  metres  is  not  selected  from  any  abstract 
or  academic  preference,  either  for  the  grain  system  or  for 
the  metric  system,  but  simply  because  mis  strength  is  con- 
venient and  suits  the  solubility  of  most  of  the  material 
concerned  in  the  making  of  sensitive  silver  mixtures. 

The  following  solutions  are  all  equivalent,  volume  for 
volume,  and  will  serve  for  guickly  making  a  wide  range 
of  trial  emulsions  for  printing-out  or  development ;  but 
the  material  used  should  be  pure,  although  in  some  cases 
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—especially  in  commercial  work— the  purity  may  be  tested 
and  shortcomines  allowed  for  by  volumetric  determina- 
tions made  in  tne  way  already  indicated : 


Each  made 
ap  to  a 
volume  of 
100  c.  c. 


Sodium  chloride   ...   58.5  grains 
Potassium  bromide  .  .  119        ** 
Potassium  iodide  .  .   .  166        " 

Rochelle  salt 141        '* 

Silver  nitrate 170        " 

A  Mora  Rochelle  salt  is  a  double  tartrate  of 

Comol^      potassium  and  sodium  which  crystallizes 
RauJdon.      ^^^  ^^^^  molecules  of  water;  its  compo- 
oquaaon.      gition  and  its  reaction  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver are  shown  by  the  following  equation : 

KNaC4H40,,  4HaO  -f  2AgN03  =  AgaC4H40t  -f 
KN03  +  NaNO,  +  4HaO. 

Those  who  have  followed  what  has  gone  before  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  numerical  signifi- 
cance of  the  above,  but  we  will  remind  the  reader  that  the 
laree  4  multiplies  the  group  value  H2O,  and  the  large  2 
multiplies  the  group  AgNOs.  The  whole  numerical  value 
expr€^ssed  by  the  formula  of  Rochelle  salt  is  283,  but  as 
this  reacts  with  2AeNOst  the  amount  of  Rochelle  salt 
equivalent  to  170  oisilver  nitrate  is  half  282,  or  141. 

A  i>riffi*i-i>ir  ^^^  ^^^  ^  beaker  20  c.c.  of  sodium 
«^  S^^'  chloride  solution  ;  20  c.c.  of  Rochelle  salt 
otts  iLXDwaion.  solution ;  and  20  c.c.  of  water ;  and  add 
150  grains  of  finely  cut  gelatine.  When  the  gelatine  has 
swelled,  heat  the  beaker  in  a  water  bath  and  stir  with  a 
glass  rod  until  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  dissolved  ;  now 
allow  the  temperature  to  fall  until  the  mixture  shows  the 
first  signs  of  thickening,  when  the  requisite  quantity  of 
the  silver  solution  is  stirred  in.  The  strictlv  equivalent 
(quantity  will  obviously  be  40  cc,  but  a  slight  excess  of 
silver  nitrate  is  desiraole  as  a  sensitizer  for  printing-out 
emulsions,  and  to  allow  for  this  44  cc.  may  be  used.  The 
emulsion  when  strained  through  fine  muslin  is  ready  for 
use  on  paper,  glass,  celluloid,  or  other  base. 

The  silver  can  be  distributed  in  any  required  ratio  be- 
tween the  chlorine  of  the  sodium  chloride  and  the  tartaric 
acid  of  the  Rochelle  salt  (double  tartrate  of  potassium 
and  sodium),  by  measuring  out  the  equivalent  solutions 
in  the  required  proportion.  If,  for  example,  the  ratio  is  to 
be  one-fourth  of  the  silver  as  chloride  and  three-fourths 
as  tartrate  (for  an  emulsion  suited  to  soft  negatives,  tar- 
trate giving  a  shortened  scale  of  gradation),  we  use 
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10  c.c.  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution  and  50  c.c  of  the 
Rochelle   salt  solution.     Highly  contrasting  negatives 
will  print  better  if  three-fourths  of  the  silver  is  as  chloride 
and  one-fourth  as  tartrate. 
Emulsion  for  u}^""^  treating:  of  development  it  may 
nl««ionm^^  be  convenient  m  this  place  to  mdicate 
Lyeveiopmeni.  ^^  nature  of  a  washed  emulsion  for  de- 
velopment   In  30  C.C.  of  potassium  bromide  solution  and 
40C.C.  of  water  dissolve  160  grains  of  hard  gelatine. 
The  silver  solution  is  now  stirred  in  as  before  but,  in 
order  to  leave  that  excess  of  haloid  salt  which  is  desir- 
able when  an  emulsion  is  intended  for  development,  we 
do  not  take  the  exactly  equivalent  Quantity  (30  cc),  but 
3  c.c.  less,  or  27  c.c.    The  emulsion  being  now  allowed  to 
set,  is  cut  up,  washed,  and  further  treat^  as  directed  in 
the  text-books.    The  point  here  to  be  emphasized  is  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  equivalence  to  the  easy 
adjusting  of  the  constituents  of  the  emulsion,  as  explained 
in  the  case  of  the  printing-out  emulsion.      If  we  use 
^c.c.  of  potassium  bromide  solution  we  shall  have  a 
highly  sensitive  all-bromide  emulsion  tending  to  flamess ; 
28  of  bromide  and  2  of  iodide  will  give  about  equal  sensi- 
tiveness, with  tendency  to  vigor ;  while  if  we  replace  half 
or  nearly  half  the  bromide  by  chloride  we  shall  have  an 
emulsion  of  low  sensitiveness,  with  much  vigor  and  clear- 
ness ;  an  emulsion  suited  for  positives  by  development 
Phyiics  and    ^  A"    ^i^ht-colored    silver    compoumls 
Qimiatrvof  ^^^^^  ^^  cxposure  if  incoiporated  with 
De^lopm^t  ^"1^^^?  sensitizing  agents,  buttiiisdaric- 
•^  ening  is  by  no  means  a  measure  of  the 

real  sensitiveness  of  the  compound.  Silver  iodide  and 
silver  bromide  darken  very  little  if  exposed  to  light  in  the 
presence  of  such  sensitizers  as  we  have  mentioned,  or  of 
gelatine ;  gelatine  being  the  chief  sensitizer  in  the  ordi- 
nary dry  plate.  In  spite  of  this,  silver  bromide  and  silver 
iodide  are  in  many  senses  of  the  term  far  more  sensitive 
to  li^ht  than  is  silver  chloride ;  but  to  bring  this  extreme 
sensitiveness  into  play  an  after-treatment  called  develop- 
ment is  employed.  We  say  after-treatment,  but  this, 
though  usual,  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  as  the  developer 
may  act  at  the  time  of  exposure,  in  which  case  it  is  merely 
a  very  powerful  sensitizer,  a  sensitizer  so  greedy  of  chlo- 
rine and  oxygen  that  if  left  in  contact  with  the  silver 
compound  for  any  length  of  time  it  would  itself  reduce  or 
blacken  the  silver  salt  Hence  it  is  that  we  cannot  use- 
fully incorporate  the  developer  with  the  material  of  our 
ordinary  dry  plates,  as  the  very  powerful  sensitizers  used 
for  developing  would   blacken  and   reduce  the  silver 
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bromide  long  before  the  exposure  was  made.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  many  —  indeed  most  —  sensitizers 
can  act  more  or  less  after  the  exposure  has  been  made. 
The  sensitive  silver  salt  must  in  this  case  be  subject 
to  the  action  of  a  weak  sensitizer  during  exposure,  and 
a  slight  decomposition  is  effected  during  the  action  of 
the  light,  whicn  decomposition  can  be  continued  by 
the  action  of  a  very  powerful  sensitizer  applied  after- 
wards. 

In  many  paths  of  everyday  life  there  are  instances  of 
actions  once  commenced  bem?  prone  to  continue ;  but, 
confining  ourselves  to  chemical  examples,  we  may  men- 
tion the  burning  of  fuel,  the  souring  of  beer,  and  the 
rusting  of  iron.  In  all  these  three  cases  we  can  trace  the 
mediate  reason  of  this  tendency  to  continue ;  although 
in  the  case  of  the  dry  plate  the  reason  is  not  quite 
obvious ;  still  it  may  be  similar  to  that  electrical  action 
or  that  carrying  action  b^  which  two  actions  conspire  to 
quicken  the  rustmg  of  iron  when  once  started.  It  is 
perhaps  better  not  to  put  forward  an  exact  theory  when 
there  is  no  firm  basis  for  the  theory.  It  is  safe,  however, 
to  hold  fast  to  the  fact.  A  developer  is  a  sensitizer  which 
acts  after  the  exposure,  but  a  sensitizer  so  powerful  that 
it  jcannot  be  safely  mixed  with  the  sensitive  body  days 
or  weeks  before  the  exposure.  Therein  lies  an  important 
quality  of  developers,  that  of  being  easily  adjustable  in 
sti-ength  or  activity  to  the  requirements  of  each  particular 
case  and  our  earlier  experiments  on  sensitizers  give  us 
the  key  to  this  adjustment  and  the  reasons  for  it 

DAvelooinff  These  are  legion,  and  to  enter  into  a 
iSttS^  discussion  of  their  properties  would  fill 
AgeniB.  ^  book  of  moderate  size.  Pyrogallic  acid, 
or  pyrogallol,  suggested  as  a  developer  50  years  ago  by 
Liebig,  may  be  considered  a  type  of  the  organic  develop- 
ing agents,  and  for  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  work 
scarce  else  is  used  than  one  organic  developing  agent  or 
another,  the  action  of  which  is  strictly  analogous  to  that 
ol  pyrogjallic  acid.  As  a  representative  study  the  pyro- 
gallic aad  developer  answers  all  purposes.  In  the  pure 
and  solid  state  pyrogallic  acid  has  but  a  moderate  ten- 
dency to  absorb  oxygen ;  this  beinjg^  evidenced  by  the 
fact  tnat  the  crystals  of  pyrogallic  acid  may  be  preserved 
unchanged  for  months,  or  even  for  years.  In  the  presence 
of  alkalies  or  salts  which  show  an  alkaline  reaction,  pyro- 
gallic acid  absorbs  oxygen  with  extreme  avidity,  and  the 
alkaline  solution  of  pyro^llic  acid,  if  strong,  will  reduce 
and  blacken  silver  chloride,  bromide  or  iodide  instantly 
whether  light  has  acted  or  not    This  intense  action  can 
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be  modified  and  exactly  adapted  to  special  reqairements 
by  such  expedients  as  adjustment  of  the  degree  of  alka- 
linity, dilution,  and  the  addition  of  restrainers.  It  is  this 
power  of  adjustment  which  makes  a  developer  manage- 
able and  usdFul.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  understand 
the  use  of  the  various  constituents  in  a  developer. 

Cooatituems       TJ^  pyrogalUc  developer,  as  ordinai^y 
of  A«^    used,  contams  about  one  and  one-fourth 

n^i^M.      grains  of  pyrogallic  add  to  the  fluid- 

ueveioper.  ^^^^  ^  vrsiter,  but  without  an  alkali 
this  solution  is  practically  without  action  on  the  exposed 
gelatino-bromide  plate.  An  alkali  which  is  very  com- 
monly added  to  the  pyrogallol  solution  is  ammonia,  that 
is  to  say,  pure  or  uncaroK>nated  ammonia.  One  minim 
of  the  strong  Liquor  AmmonUg  of  commerce  to  the  fluid- 
ounce  will  TO  sufficient  in  some  cases,  and  is  always  safe 
as  a  first  trial ;  but  if  the  image  appears  slowly  the  energiz- 
ing alkali  may  be  increased  in  quantity,^  about  three 
mmims  to  the  ounce  being  a  normal  quantity ;  although 
in  cases  of  under-exposure  this  amount  may  be  very 
greatly  increased — even  ten-fold  or  more. 

Negatives  obtained  with  a  simple  pyro 

Restnlnera.  and  ammonia  developer  are  generally 
flat  and  somewhat  fog^d ;  consequently 
the  developer  is  not  ordinarily  used  in  the  form  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph:  a  restrainer,  the 
action  of  which  is  similar  to  that  ot  the  common  salt 
used  in  the  experiment  described  on  p.  247  being  re- 
quired. This  restrainer  may  be  common  salt  (about  3 
rains  to  the  ounce  of  developer  for  a  normal  exposure 
the  ammonia  is  as  stated  aoove).  but  it  is  more  usual 
to  employ  bromide  of  potassium,  aoout  \%  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  developer.  The  restrainer  has  two  functions. 
In  the  first  place,  it  makes  the  action  of  the  developer 
very  much  slower,  and  this  allows  time  not  only  for 
observation,  but  also  for  timely  alteration  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  developer.  In  the  second  place,  the  re- 
strainer tends  to  somewhat  undo  the  effect  of  lig^ht  on 
the  sensitive  surface,  but  the  undoing  or  desensitizing 
action  is  most  considerable  in  the  case  of  the  lighter 
tints,  consequently  a  brighter  or  more  contrasting  nega- 
tive is  obtained. 

In  cases  of  extreme  over-exposure  the  proportion  of 
potassium  bromide  may  reach  20  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
developer,  or  the  plate  may  be  soaked  in  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  bromide  for  some  minutes  before 
development.  A  dipping  bath  containing  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  bromide  is  very  convenient  to  have 
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at  hand,  as  when  a  plate  shows  the  first  signs  of  extreme 
over-exposure  it  may  often  be  saved  by  beine  quickly 
immersed  in  the  bromide  bath,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  few  minutes  before  continuing  development 
All  soluble  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  act  as 
restrainers,  and  in  a  less  marked  sense  alkaline  citrates 
and  sodium  sulphite  act  as  restrainers ;  but  although  this 
latter  salt  acts  as  a  restrainer  in  the  sense  that  it  makes 
the  action  of  the  developer  rather  slower  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  and  it  prevents  fog  by  acting  on  the  least 
exposed  parts,  its  use  does  not  necessitate  a  longer  ex- 
posure than  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  not  used. 
Three  specific  actions  of  sulphite  which  render  it  of  spe- 
cial value  are  mentioned  in  another  paragraph. 

nefecte  of  '^®  defects  and  the  special  merits  of 
^  i/eigvi»  01  ^  ^jj^  pyro-ammonia  are  due  to  the  same 
Pyro-Ammonla  cause-the  very  slight  or  incipient  solu- 
Developer.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  haloids  in  the  dilute 
ammonia  used.  This  favors  completeness  and  delicacy  of 
reaction  ;  but  chloride  of  silver  is  very  much  more  solu- 
ble in  ammonia  than  is  bromide  of  silver  or  iodide  of 
silver,  and  as  the  solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in  am- 
monia is  readily  reduced  by  gelatine,  which  is  partially 
decomposed  by  long  heatinsr,  we  often  get  a  eeneral 
deposit  of  fine  transparent  silver  (green  fog  or  dichroic 
fog),  if  plates  containing  a  trace  of  chloride  and  partly 
decomposed  gelatine  are  developed  with  the  pyro-am- 
monia developer.  Even  with  silver  bromide  only,  and 
tiie  gelatine  m  the  best  possible  condition,  there  is  a 
trace  of  stain  or  fog  from  the  reduction  of  the  dissolved 
silver;  hence  pyro-ammonia  is  not  well  suited  for 
developing  prints  on  paper ;  moreover,  most  emulsions 
used  for  paper  contain  much  chloride  and  are  totally 
unsuited  tor  development  by  pyro-ammonia.  Another 
characteristic  of  pyro  is  that  brown  oxidation  products 
of  the  developer  add  themselves  to  the  image  and  not 
only  tone  it  but  give  a  stain-like  fineness ;  at  least  for 
that  portion  of  the  imajg;e  due  to  pyro. 

Th«  Ti«ft  Aff  Sulphite  of  soda  (or  the  potash  salt  may 
Mf^ite  ^  used)  may.  as  before  stated,  entirely 
Boipnitet.  Qj.  partially  replace  the  restraining  bromide 
m  the  pyrogallic  developer.  The  sulphite  of  soda  also 
acts,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  solvent  ot  silver  haloids  and 
thus  assists  in  the  developing  action.  The  dissolved 
haloid  does  not,  under  these  circumstances,  act  on  the 
gelatine  and  produce  stain.  The  reason  is  that  ammonia 
has  a  specific  softening  action  on  gelatine  which  favors 
reaction,  while  the  strong  sulphite  solution  tends  to  with- 
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draw  water  from  the  gelatine  and  so  make  it  hard  and 
compact;  many  strong  saline  solutions  also  have  this 
property.  Another  very  important  function  of  the  sul- 
phite solution  is  that  it  acts  as  an  absorbent  of  free 
oxygen,  thus  protecting  the  pyrogallic  acid  from  oxida- 
tion. More  has  been  claimed  for  it  in  this  respert  but 
probably  without  sufficient  reason. 

Caustic  Alkali  Caustic  alkali  always  attacks  and  softens 
of  CoTtMmatM  ^^  gelatine  fihn,  hence,  speaking  gener- 
V'WDon^wB.  j^jjy^  caustic  alkalies  are  undesirable, 
especially  as  it  is  difficult  to  exactly  gau^e  their  strength 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 
Carbonated  alkalies,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  a  little  the 
other  way,  and  for  normal  work  they  energize  the  devel- 
oping agent  fully  as  well  as  it  is  energized  by  caustic 
alkaues ;  still  the  quantity  of  carbonate  used  may  be 
many  times  as  much  as  would  be  required  were  the  alkali 
in  the  caustic  state,  hence  it  becomes  quite  impossible  to 
increase  the  quantity  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  ammonia 
can  be  increased  in  die  pyro-ammonia  developer.  When 
exposures  are  normal — or  anywhere  near  normal  —  the 
carbonate  developers  are  as  good  and  indeed  better  than 
the  caustic  developers.  A  normal  pyro-sulphite-carbon- 
ate  developer  is  the  following :  Water,  i  ounce ;  pyro- 
gallic acid,  2  grains;  crystallized  sulphite  of  soda,  65 
grains  J  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  (washing  soda), 
30  grains.  A  glance  will  show  that  when  our  ounce  of 
fluid  is  so  loaded  with  solid  matter  we  cannot  vary  it  by 
increase  of  the  energizing  alkali  tenfold,  as  may  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  pyro-ammonia  developer.  The  vari- 
ations most  useful  are  the  following :  ( i )  Dilution  with 
water  to  make  the  action  slower ;  another  expedient  of 
the  same  nature  being  to  soak  the  plate  in  water  before 
development  (2)  Doubling  the  amount  of  pyro,  which 
tends  to  a  vigorous  and  dense  image,  and  to  rapid  action 
generally.  (3)  Bromide  may  be  added  to  restrain,  and 
die  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  increased  to  nearly  double  ; 
but  this  latter  variation  makes  comparatively  little 
difference  in  the  results. 

-^  ^  Made-up  developers,  from  their  nature, 

I    th  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  deterioration  by  the 

m  tne  absorption  of  oxygen.  Of  fully  made-up 
l^eveioper.  developers,  those  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sodium  sulphite  are  the  most  stable  for  a 
reason  already  stated  (p.  253).  The  most  frequent  way  of 
using  a  preservative  is  to  make  up  the  oxidizable  constit- 
uent of  the  developer  with  the  preservative.  These  pre- 
servatives are  often  adds,  and  these  by  their  nature  act 
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preservatively  on  those  organic  substances  which,  like 
pvro,  only  become  powerful  reducers  in  the  presence  <A 
alkalies.  When  an  acid  is  thus  used  in  one  constituent 
solution  of  the  developer,  sufficient  alkali  must  be  em- 

eoyed  in  the  other  solution  not  only  to  neutralize  the  acid 
It  also  to  leave  the  necessary  excess  of  alkalL  The  acids 
commonly  used  are  nitric  acid,  citric  acid,  sulphurous 
add,  and  the  acid  salt  bisulphite  of  potassium.  Alcohol, 
glycerine,  and  sugar  act  as  preservatives  against  oxida- 
tions in  a  way  which  is  not  well  understood,  but  of  which 
we  have  many  examples  outside  photographic  experi- 
ence. Such  preservatives  as  these  tend  to  make  the 
developer  a  little  sluggish  in  its  action,  hence  alcohol  and 
glycerine  are  weak  retarders,  although  not  restrainers  in 
the  sense  that  soluble  chlorides  and  bromides  are 
restrainers  as  ahready  explained. 

Pizisff  thft        '^^^  ^"®  fixing  agent  which  is  now 

N^Ativam    almost  universalfy  used  is  the  so-called 

rSil         hyposulphite  of  soda,  a  salt  which  Sir 

^^         John  Herschel  (1819)  recognized  as  a 

solvent  of  silver  chloride ;  but  it  was  nrst  used  for  fixing 

photographs  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  in  1837.    Reade 

thus  produced  the  first  really  fixed  silver  photographs ; 

these  bein^  negatives  obtained  on  paper  by  the  use  of 

gallic  acid  m  conjunction  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  has  the  composition  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  plus  one  atom  of  sulphur,  ana  it  may  be  obtained 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  with  sulphur : 

NaaSOs  +  S  =  NaaSaOj. 

When  a  silver  haloid  salt  dissolves  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  a  double  silver  and  sodium  hypo- 
phosphite  is  formed,  this  salt  having  the  composition 
AgNaSsOg.  Assuming  the  silver  haloid  to  be  silver 
chloride,  the  reaction  is  as  follows : 

AgCl  +  NajSjOs  =  NaCl  +  AgNaSaOj. 

This  salt  b  only  formed  and  is  only  stable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  considerable  excess  of  the  sodium  hyposulphite, 
and  if  the  fixing  solution  is  weak  a  small  proportion  of  a 
nearly  insoluble  double  salt,  AgaNai  (S203)3,  is  formed, 
and  some  of  this  is  very  liable  to  remain  in  the  film,  where 
it  slowly  decomposes  and  dark  sulphite  of  silver  is  formed. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  print  which  has  been  fixed 
in  an  insufficient  quantity  of  strong  *'hypo'*  solution  will 
be  immersed  in  the  washing  water  while  almost  saturated 
with  the  double  salt  AgNaSaOa.  Under  these  circum- 
ttanoes  a  trace  of  the  insoluble  double  salt  Ag2Na4(S203)3 
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may  be  formed  and  deposited  on  the  fibers  of  the  paper 
or  in  the  gelatine  of  the  film.  Hence  it  is  important  to 
use  a  large  quantity  of  strong  and  fresh  * '  hj^po  * '  in  fixing; 
and  it  is  an  excellent  precaution  to  immerse  the  negative 
or  print  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  fresh  bath.  The  y^ak 
"  hypo  **  bath,  anything  weaker  than  the  usual  i  to  5,^  a 
somewhat  risky  thing,  although  i  to  10,  or  even  weaker. 
Is  often  used  for  prints.  Thorough  fixation  in  a  strong 
bath  (i  to  5),  and  plenty  of  it,  is  a  great  security  against 
fading,  and  more  prints  fade  or  become  yellow  by  reason 
of  imperfect  fixation  than  from  insuflicient  washmg ;  still 
the  washing  should  be  thorough  in  all  cases. 

Tk*  A.niA  ^^  w^  ^^^  sulphuric  acid  or  any  strong 

Fix^  bLa.   ^*^  ^  *•  hypo '^  there  is  undoubtedly  a 

rixiDg  oain.   liberation   ot   the   true    hyposulphurous 

acid  HsSnOs,  but  this  splits  up  into  sulphurous  add  and 

free  sulphur, 

H2S203  =  H2S03+S. 

The  addition  of  any  strong  acid  to  "hypo"  tends  to 
liberate  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  the  decomposition  of  a 
trace  of  hyposulphurous  acid  may  sulphurize  a  n^:ative  or 
print  and  sow  the  seeds  of  destruction.  At  the  same  time 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  a  *'  hypo  "  bath  so  acidified  as 
to  contain  free  sulphurous  acid  will  often  clear  away  brown 
stains  and  give  brighter  negatives  than  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  plain  "hypo**  bath.  A  safe  medium 
course  appears  to  be  in  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid 
as  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  in  this  case  there  is  probably 
no  fear  of  sulphurizing.  The  following  is  satisfactory  and 
probably  quite  safe:  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  4  ounces; 
bisulphite  of  soda,  i  ounce ;  water,  20  ounces. 

Hyposulphite      ^?  ^^'^^  ?^  *^  ^?^  that  according  to 

or  analog  and  general  usage,  the  term  hypo- 

Thictulphate.  ^H^P^i^t  is  consistent,    tiiere  are   manv 

*u*w  vuitmaic  ^hemists  who  apply  the  term  thio-sul- 
phates  to  the  hyposulphites  of  the  photographer,  and 
some  confusion  may  anse  from  this  practice.  To  make 
matters  worse,  those  chemists  who  use  the  term  thio- 
sulphates  apply  the  term  hyposulphites  to  a  different 
class  of  salts,  salts  corresponding  to  the  acid  H2S2O4. 
There  appears  to  be  no  remedy  tor  this  and  other  cases 
of  confusion  as  regards  names,  as  every  writer  on  sci- 
entific subjects  can  use  whatever  names  he  pleases. 

Phvaicfli  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 

Deveionm^nt  ^^  *  reducing  agent  and  a  restrainer,  the 
P       *•  constituents  of  the  solution  can  be  so  ad- 
justed that  there  is  no  immediate  precipitation  of  silver,  but 
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the  solution  will  have  a  tendency  to  deposit  silver.    If  such 

a  solution  is  allowed  to  act  on  any  silver  photograph  the 

silver  will  tend  to  deposit  on  the  existine  image  and  will 

intensify  it    Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  tendency  of 

masses  of  similar  matter  to  attract  similar  matter  and  grow 

oi^crease  in  size ;  a  familiar  illustration  being  afforded 

by  the  growth  of  cnrstals,  as  for  example  when  water 

freezes  and  long  needles  of  ice  grow  on  the  surface.    Not 

only  the  black  or  dark  visible  image  will  thus  attract 

silver  from  a  solution  readv  to  deposit  it,  but  the  latent 

or  undeveloped  image  will  similarly  attract  silver,  and 

on  this  principle  the  Talbotype  process  and  the  wet 

coUodion  process  are  based. 

i^»^^miu^^^       The  principle  of  physical  development 

mTrSSf    ^^  *^"  applied  by  Mr.  Dollond  to  the 

pj^jj™^   toning  of  platinotypes,  the  prints  being 

-?Sr^i7     treated  with  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and 

witn  Gold,     neutral  chloride  of  gold.    Under  these 

circumstances  gold  becomes  reduced,  and  at  the  moment 

of  its  liberation  it  adheres  to  the  platinum  image. 

Ordinarv  Many  of  the  ordmary  eold-tonmg  solu- 

T«Sm  **°"^  ^^  ^"  ^"^^  *  balanced  condition 
wifhOc^d  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^"  ^^^  point  of  depositing, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  purple  deposit  of 
gold  which  forms  on  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel, 
and  indicated  sometimes  by  the  reddish  tint  of  the  solution 
which  shows  the  presence  of  soluble  or  colloid  gold. 
Such  baths  tone  largely  by  the  simple  deposition  of  the 
metallic  gold  on  the  silver  image;  the  silver  image 
attracting  the  gold  nist  as  the  platinum  image  attracts  the 
gold  in  Mr.  I>oIIona's  process,  mentioned  aix)ve.  Another 
action  takes  place  in  which  the  silver  reacts  with  the 
chloride  of  gold  and  causes  the  deposition  of  the  gold  on 
the  image.  New  toninc^  baths  generally  contain  tri- 
chloride of  gold,  while  old  toning  baths  are  more  likely 
to  contain  a  monochloride  of  gold.  The  reactions  are 
probably  as  follows : 

AuClj  +  3Ag  =  3AgCl  +  Au 

and 
AuCl  +  Ag  =  AgCl  +  Au. 

Borax,  acetate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  will 
slowly  remove  the  chlorine  from  dilute  solutions  of  gold 
dilonde  and  bring  it  to  the  stage  at  which  jg^old  is 
deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  containing  vesseC  This 
deposition  is,  however,  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  the 
ve^el  is  kept  in  the  dark  and  in  a  cool  place.     For 
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this  reason  photosTaphers  usually  keep  their  toning  baths 
away  from  oirect  lignt  when  not  in  use. 

Tha  Tcmed  '^®  metal  forming  the  developed  im- 
ImaJa  Printed  ^^  ^  ordinarily  much  more  solid  than 
(oat  orhir  '  ^^*  formed  by  printing  out ;  the  com- 
n^i.^LwiL»  pJete  granule  of  sensitive  salt  being  getter- 
Development.  ally  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the 
action  of  the  developer.  In  the  case  of  the  printed-out 
image  only  a  portion  of  the  granule  is  reauced»  this 
reduced  part  forming  a  kind  o7  metallic  sponge,  which 
is  left  when  the  bulk  of  the  granule  is  removed  by  the 
solvent  action  of  the  fixing  salt  Hence  it  is  that  de- 
veloped prints  are  usually  more  permanent  than  printed- 
out  prints ;  and  another  factor  making  for  the  superior 
permanency  of  the  developed  prints  in  that  each  granule 
18  firmly  imbedded  in  the  original  matrix  of  gelatine 
or  other  medium,  while  in  the  case  of  the  printed-out 
imaee  the  metal  sponge  may  contract  and  be  no  longer 
firmly  imbedded.  That  the  printed-out  image  shoukl 
tone  more  readily  is  easy  to  understand  and,  when  auite 
thoroughly  tonea  with  gold  or  platinum,  the  printecf-out 
image  may  be  highly  satisfactoiy  on  the  score  of  perma> 
nency,  but  "  thorougn  "  toning  in  the  sense  of  a  complete 
replacement  of  the  silver  is  scarcely  practicable. 

This  ''thorough*'  toning  is  more  usually  attempted 
with  platinum  man  with  gold.  Even  if  every  ordinary 
precaution  is  taken,  a  little  silver  is  likely  to  remain  as 
cover  to  the  granules,  and  the  presence  of  the  platinum 
will  render  the  silver  very  liable  to  change,  because  the 
two  metals  form  a  galvanic  couple.  The  silver  is  likely 
to  first  absorb  sulphur,  forming  silver  sulphide :  this  next 
absorbs  oxygen  forming  silver  sulphate,  ana  this  salt 
diffuses  through  the  paper,  causing  a  stain  or  tint,  while 
the  ori^nal  image  is  lowered  by  the  loss  of  the  silver. 
Hence  it  is  that  platinum-toned  silver  prints  have  a  rather 
bad  reputation  as  compared  with  pure  platinum  prints  as 
obtained  by  Willis'  process. 

Tk^fv,,.  Wthout    going   into    any   details   of 

wJi^^JlSS^^  Willis'  platinotype  process  and  its  va- 
Platmum  Print  ^ous  modificadons,  the  true  platinum 
print  may  be  described  as  an  iron  print  toned  with  plati- 
num. The  sensitive  material  is  a  terric  salt  or  a  per-sak 
of  iron.  Light  converts  this  salt  into  a  ferrous  salt,  which 
in  its  turn  acts  on  platinous  chloride,  takine  away  the 
chlorine  and  replacing  the  ferrous  ima^e  by  a  nne  deposit 
of  platinum.  All  traces  of  the  orieinal  iron  are  now 
readily  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  an  image 
of  pure  platinum  unnvaled  as  regards  permanence. 
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Tha  Toned  '^^  *"*^  *"*^  P"*"^  ^^^^  ^^  platinum 
PUtfiniim  pSt.  obtained  on  paper  by  Wiflis*  method,  as 
<rMuutuu  «-*««i.  mentioned  m  the  last  paragraph,  may  be 
coated  or  toned  by  many  methods  which  are  ot  the  nature 
of  physical  development  (see  p.  256);  one  of  these 
methods  in  which  the  platinum  image  is  toned  or  in- 
tensified with  gold  having  already  been  mentioned. 
This  method  of  coating  or  tonine  with  gold  has  many 
advantages.  Various  tints  of  blueH[)lack  may  be  obtained 
and  a  faint  image  may  be  intensified ;  the  new  additions 
being  probably  as  stable  as  the  original  image.  Other 
toning  or  intensifving  methods  by  physical  development 
or  accretion  have  been  recommended,  and  even  silver  has 
been  deposited  on  the  true  platinum  image  to  strengthen 
it.  Such  a  combination  is  even  worse  than  the  silver 
image  imperfectly  converted  into  a  platinum  image  by 
toning,  as  the  silver  is  on  the  outside  and  is  specially 
liable  to  change  as  akeady  described  (p.  258).  Physical 
toning  with  iron  or  uranium  ferrocyanides  (deposited 
from  the  ferricyanide  solution)  has  been  advocated  in 
connection  with  platinotypes,  but  in  some  few  cases 
secondary  reactions  appear  to  have  taken  place  bv  which 
the  uranium  or  iron  compound  has  spread.  However 
this  may  be,  such  toned  platinotypes  have  gained  the  bad 
name  which  combinations  of  silver  and  platinum  seem 
really  and  undoubtedly  to  merit  In  none  of  these 
changes  does  the  true  platinum  ima£;e  suffer.  A  *'  hypo  " 
bath  will  remove  spread  silver,  and  successive  treatment 
with  caustic  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid  will  remove 
the  iron  or  uranium. 

Q.    Notiona  •      Disappointment  has  awaited  the  reader 
n^Icmmr^m  ^^^  ^^  expected  a  text-book  of  instruc- 
Sviitem         ^^^^  ^"  general  chemistry  or  an  enc>rclo- 
^  pedic  treatise  on  the  chemical  reactions 

involved  in  photographic  practice.  To  have  attempted 
either  in  so  short  a  space  would  have  resulted  in  a  crowd 
of  highly  technical  sentences  so  concise  as  to  be  totally 
unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  One  connected  chain 
of  notions,  extending  right  along  the  most  frequented 
photographic  path,  has  been  laid  down,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  reader  will  miss  no  link  of  the  chain  —  especially 
those  links  in  which  the  laws  of  definite  proportion  are 
touched  upon. 

THOMAS  BOLAS. 
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BOOKa 

Among  the  many  books  dealing  with  technical  chem- 
istry which  the  photo^apher  may  profitably  keep  at  hand 
for  reference,  I  mention  here  a  few  which  I  have  found 
useful : 

Qtemistry  for  Photographers,    By  C.  F.  Townsend. 
A  good  first  text-book  with  a  very  full  index.     158 
pp.    Second  edition.    1899  (Eng.)-    50  cents. 
The  Chemistry  of  Photography,    By  W.  Jerome  Har- 
rison.   425  pp.    1892.    I3.00.    Tnis  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete   work    available   on    pnotographic 
chemistry. 
The  Chemistry  of  Photography,    By  R.  Meldola.    382 
pp.    1889.    A  series  of  lectures  dealing  with  photo- 
graphic chemistry  in  a  more  advanced  way  than  the 
toregoing.    {2.00. 
A  Manual  of  Photographic    Chemistry,    By  T.  F. 
Hardwich.    384   pp.    1886.    $2.00.     This   was   for 
years  the  standard  oook  on  the  subject   The  edition 


Hardwich.  384  pp.  1886.  $2.00.  This  was  for 
years  the  standard  oook  on  the  subject  The  edition 
here  listed  was  revised  by  J.  Traill  Taylor,  but  it  is 
now  somewhat  behind  the  times. 

The  First  Principles  of  Photography,  By  Clement  J. 
Leaper.  264  pp.  1892.  I2.50.  Although  a  general 
text-book,  tins  contains  many  chapters  devoted  to 
the  chemistry  of  photography,  and  is  written  for  self- 
instruction  throughout. 

The  Arithmetic  of  Chemistry,    A  simple  treatment 

of  the  subject  of  Chemical  Calculations.    By  John 

Waddell.     130  pp.     1899.    |i.oo. 

'  Lessons  in   Elementary    Chemistry,    By  Sir   H.   E. 

Roscoe.  5th  edition.   Revised  to  1896.  503  pp.  I1.25. 

These  last  two  mentioned  are  works  on  general  chem- 
istry, and  contain  no  special  reference  to  photography. 

APPENDICES. 

On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  Table  ofSevenfy- 
four  Elements  with  their  Atomic  Weights  and  Chemical 
Symbols,  and  a  Table  of  Chemical  FormuUe  and 
Equivalence,  Other  tabular  matter  required  by  the 
student,  such  as  tables  for  the  conversion  of  thermo- 
metric  degrees,  of  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  weights  and 
measures,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  almost  any  photographic 
yearbook. 
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APPENDIX    I 

A   TABLE   OP   ATOMIC   WEIGHTS    OF   SEVENTY-FOUR 
ELEMENTS 

By  T.  W.  RiCHAKDS,  in  the  American  Chemncal  Journal 


Namb 


Aluminum  . 
Antimony  . . 

Argon 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Beryllium... 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine.... 
Cadmium  .. 
Caesium  .... 
Calcium .... 
Carbon.  ... 

Cerium 

Chlorine.... 
Chromium. . 

Cobalt 

Columbium 

Copper 

*  Didymium  * 

Erbium 

Fluorine.... 
Gadolinium 
Gallium  .... 
Germanium 
Glucinum  .. 

Gold   

Helium  .... 
Hydrogen . . 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium  .... 

Iron 

Lanthanum. 

Lead 

Lithium  . . . . 
Magnesium . 


Symbol 

Atomic  Weigh'c 

Al 

27.1 

Sb 

120.0 

A 

39-9? 

As 

75.0 

Ba 

137.43 

Be=Gl 
Bi 

208.0 

B 

10.95 

Br 

79.955 

Cd 

112.3 

Cs 

132.9 

Ca 

40.0 

C 

12.001 

Ce 

140.0 

CI 

35.455 

Cr 

52.14 

Co 

59.00 

Cb=Nb 

94.0 

Cu 

63.60 

Nd+Pr 

142  ± 

Er 

166.0 

F 

19.05 

Gd 

156.0? 

Ga 

70.0 

Ge 

72.5 

Gl=Be 

9.1 

Au 

197.3 

He 

4.0? 

H 

1.0075 

In 

114.0 

I 

126.85 

Ir 

193.0 

Fe 

56.0 

La 

138.5 

Pb 

206.92 

Li 

7.03 

Mg 

24.36 
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A   TABLE   OF  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  —  continued 


Namb 


Symbol 


Atomic  Weight 


Manganese 

Mercury 

Molybdenum 

Neddymium 

Nickel 

Niobium 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxvgen  (Standard) 

Palladium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Praseodymium 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium 

Samarium 

Scandium 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium 

Thallium 

Thorium 

Thulium 

Tin 

Titanium 

Tun^ten 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Ytterbium 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


Mn 
Hg 
Mo 
Nd 
Ni 
Nb=Cb 
N 
Os 
O 
Pd 
P 
Pt 
K 
Pr 
Rh 
Rb 
Ru 
Sm 
Sc 
Se 
Si 
Ag 
Na 
Sr 
S 

Ta 
Te 
Tb 
Tl 
Th 
Tu 
Sn 
Ti 
W 
U 
V 
Yb 
Yt 
Zn 
Zr 


55.02 
200.0 

96.0 
1436 

58.70 

94.0 

14.045 
190.8 

16.000 
106.5 

31.0 

195.2 
39-140 

140.5 
103.0 

85.44 
101.7 
150.0 

440 

70.0 

28.4 
107.93 

23.050 

87.68 

32.065 
183.0 

127.5 
160.0 
204.15 
2330^ 
170.0? 
110.0 
48.17 
184.4 
240.0 

51.4 
173.0 
89.0 
65.40 
90.5 
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APPENDIX    II 

TABLE  OF  CHBmCAL  FORMULA  AND  BQOTVALBNCB 

a-i^'JII'IIu^i  ^*  ▼«>">cy  of  a  meUl  or  add  radical  te  gmiter  than 
owe,  the  salt  will  generally  react  with  a  number  of  molecufes  of  •liver 
mtrate  corresponding  to  the  valency.  The  practical  beSSTof  thi.  U 
expressed  numericalfy  In  the  fourth  column.  «^nag  01  uus  is 


Acid,  Acetic 

'•     Boractc  or  Boric.. 

"     Citric 

.'"     Formic 

"     Gallic...: 

"     Hydrobromic 

"     Hydrochloric 

"     Nitric 

"     Oxalic  (cryst.)... 

"     Pyrogallic 

'•     Salicylic 

*•     Sulphuric 

••     Sulphurous 

'•     Tannic 

"     Tartaric 

Alcohol 

Alum  (cryst.) 

*•     Chrome  (cryst.)... 

Ammonia 

Ammonium  Bichromate.. 
"  Bromide.... 


"  Carbonate  (normal). 

Chloride 

Iodide 

Nitrate 

Hydrosulphate... 
Sulphocyanide... 

Barium  Bromide 

Chloride  (cryst.) 

"       Iodide , 

•*      Nitrate , 

Cadmium  Bromide  (cryst ) . . . , 

Chloride 

Iodide , 


HC2H3O, 

HsBO, 

H,CcHa07.H,0 

HCHO, 

HCtH^O. 

HBr 

HCl 

HNOj 

H»C,04.2HtO 

HbC.HbO, 

HC7H5OS 

H,SO« 

H2SO3 

H4C27Hi80|7 

H4C4H,0. 
CaHfiHO 
A1,(S04)3K,S04,24H,0 
Cra(S04)3K,S04.24HsO 
NHs 
(NH4),Crj07 

NH4Br 

(NH4),CO, 

NH4CI 

NH4I 

NH4NO, 

NH4HS 

NH4CNS 

BaBfa 

BaCls.  2H,0 

Ball 

Ba(NOs>, 

CdBr,4H,0 

CdCl, 

Cdl, 


60 
63 

3IO 

46 
170 

81 

36.5 

63 
X36 

ia6 
138 


618 

150 

46 
948 
999 

17 
3S3 

98 

96 

53-5 
145 

80 

51 

76 
297 
844 
391 
S6z 
344 
183 
366 


75 


196 

98 

53-5 

145 


Z48 
195 

17a 
91-5 
183 
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TABLE  OP  CHEMICAL  FORMULA — contlnoed 


Calciam  Bromide  (crytt.) 

"       Carbonate 

"      Chloride  (dry) 

"       Iodide 

Copper  Acetate  (cryst.) 

"       Bromide 

"      Chloride 

"      Sulphate 

Glycerine 

Gold  Perchloride 

Hydroquinone 

Hydroxylamine  Chloride 

Iron  Chloride  ( ferrous ) 

(ferric) 

"    Citrate 

"    Iodide 

"    Nitrate  (cryst.) 

"    Oxalate  (ferrous) 

(ferric) 

'*    Sulphate  (ferrous;  cryst.) 

(ferric) 

"    Ammonia  Sulphate  (cryst.). 

Lead  Acetate  (cryst.) 

"     Iodide 

"     Nitrate 

"     Oxide 

Lithium  Bromide 

Chloride 

"       Iodide 

Ma^fnesium  Bromide 

Chloride 

Iodide 

"  Sutphate  ( cryst. ) . . . . 

Mercury  Chloride  (mercuric).... 

"  •*        (mercurous).. 

"       Cyanide 

"       Iodide  (mercuric) 

•*  **       (mercurous).... 


CaBr,4H,0 

CaCo, 

CaCl, 

Call 

Cu(C2H30,),H,0 

CuBrs 

CuCljHaO 

CuSOiSHjO 

CsHsfHO), 

AuCU 

CaH42HO 

NHsOHa 

FcCla 

FejCU 

Fe3(CaH507), 

Fel, 

Fe{N03h6H,0 

FeCa04 

Fea(Ca04)3 

FeS04,7HjO 

FC,(S04)3 

FcS04.(NH4)aS046H,0 

Pb(CaH30,),3H,0 

Pbl, 

Pb(NO,)3 

PbO 

LiBr 

LiCl 

Lil 

MgBr 

MgCl, 

Mgia 

MgS047H,0 

HgCla 

HgCl 

HgCy, 

Hgia 

Hgl 
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TABLB  OF  CHEMICAL  PORMUUC  —  conUnued 


Pbitimifii  Chloride , 

Potassimn  Bicarbonate , 

**         Bichromate , 

Bromide 

Carbonate 

"         Chlorate 

Chloride 

"         Chloro-platinite... 

Citrate  (cryst.) 

Cyanide 

"         Ferricyanide 

"         Ferrocyanide  ( cryat. ). 

Hydrate 

Iodide 

Nitrate 

"         Permanganate 

**         Sulphocyanide.... 

Silver  Aceute 

"      Bromide 

"      Carbonate 

"      Chloride 

"      Citrate 

"      Flnoride 

"      Iodide 

"      Nitrate 

•'      Nitrite 

•*      Oxalate 

"      Oxide 

"      Sulphide 

Sodtoffl  Acetate  (crytt. ) 

**       Biborate  (Bonx) 

Bromide. 

Bicarbonate 

"       Carbonate  (crytt.)*.. 

"       Chloride 

Citrate(dry) 


PtCl4 

KHCOs 
K,Cr,07 

KBr 

KtCO, 

KCIOb 

KCl 

PtCl,(KCl), 

K,C«H«07HsO 

KCN 

KfFeaCijNia 

K4FeCcN«3H,0 

KHO 

KI 

KNOs 

KtMsOs 

KCNS 

AgCaHsO, 

AgBr 

AgjCO, 

AgCl 

AgsCcHftOv 

AgFl 


Ag^O, 


AgNO, 

AgjCaO* 

AgaO 

AgsS 

NaCjHaOa.eHaO 

NasBiOTlOHsO 

NaBr 

NaHCO, 

NajCO.ioHaO 

NaCl 

NaaCsHsO? 


399 

100 

a94 
119 
138 

I33.S 
74.5 

324.3 

65 
658 
42a 

56 
166 

xox 

316 

97 
167 
188 
276 
143.5 
513 
127 
235 
170 
154 
304 
233 
248 
190 
382 

1Q3 

84 
386 

58.5 
258 


si 

3p 


XI9 


x66 


585 

80 


^Thla  ia  the  ordinary  waahing  aoda.    Other  hydratea  are  known. 
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TABLE  OF  CHEMICAL  FORMULA  —  contllined 


Sodium  Hydnte 

**       Hyposulphite  ( cryst. ) . . . 

Iodide 

"       Nitrate 

"       Ptiosptiate 

JTbe  oHlury  commercial  cnntalliMd 
t.  dtoodium  hydrogen    ortbo-i 


Sodium  Sulphate 

"       Sulphite  (cryst.).... 

"       Potassium  Tartrate.. 

[RochelleSalt.] 

Strontium  Bromide 

Chloride 

Nitrate 

Tin  Chloride  (Stonnic) 

"  "        (Stannous).... 

Uranium  Bromide  (cryst. ) . . . 

Nitrate  (cryst.).... 

Sulphate  (cryst.) ., 

Zinc  Bromide 

"    Chloride 

"    Iodide 

"     Nitrate  (cryst.) 

"    Sulphate  (cryst.) 


NaliO 

NasS,0,5HsO 

Nal 

NaNOs 

Na9HP04.12H,0 

Na9SO«10H,O 

NaflS0,7H,0 

NaKC4H«06,4H,0 

SrBraeHjO 
SrCl86H,0 
Sr.NOs)! 

SnCU 

SnCl82HsO 

UBriSHsO 

UOa(N08)26H20 

UOa(S04)3H20 

ZnBvt 

ZnClft 

Znia 

Zn(N0,),6H,0 

ZiiS04.7HaO 


40 
348 

150 

85 


3» 
as* 


3SS.5 

177 

266.5 

133 

an. 5 

a6o 

«5 

704 

SH 

4M 

»5 

113 

136 

68 

319 

159 

189 

a87 

159 
1x9 


X4« 
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NOTES. 

The  reprint  (6th  thousand)  of  Thk  Photo-Miniature, 
No.  5 :  Stereoscopic  Photographjf  is  now  ready.  It  is  the 
most  useful  r^um^  of  uie  principles  and  practice  of 
stereoscopy  available  for  the  American  or  English  reader, 
and  those  mterested  in  the  subject  will  do  well  to  put  a 
copy  of  the  little  book  upon  their  shelves.  No.  ii : 
Developers  and  Development '\s  also  reprinting,  the  second 
edition  of  this,  5,000  copies,  being  as  large  as  the  first 
edition. 

Among  the  numbers  to  be  published  during  the  next 
few  months  some  very  attractive  subjects  will  be  dealt 
with  by  men  who  know  whereof  they  speak.  These  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  the  various  monographs  are  in 
hand. 

What  seems  likely  to  be,  for  some  years  to  come,  a 
a  standard  book  of  reference  on  Photography  in  Colors 
has  just  appeared.  It  is  published  on  this  side  by  E.  and 
H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  and  in  London  by  Marion  &  Co. 
The  work  is  concerned  with  principles  and  methods, 
rather  than  practical  working  data  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses descrioed,  and  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
first  section  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  traces  the  historical 
development  of  heliochromy,  giving  a  general  survey  of 
the  processes,  and  a  method  of  obtaining  heliochromes 
on  silver  chloride  papers  and  by  the  gum-bichromate  and 
ferro-prussiate  processes  combined.  The  second  section, 
by  Alexander  A.  K.  Tallent,  describes  the  work  of 
Abney,  Ives,  Jol)r,  and  Wood  in  detail ;  and  section  three 
is  devoted  to  Lippman's  process  of  interference  helio- 
chromy, the  account  being  written  by  Mr.  Edgar  Senior. 

There  have  been  many  calls  for  just  such  a  book  as 
this,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  information  it 
gives  will  fully  satisfy  even  the  enthusiast  in  matters  of 
color-photography.    Price  $2.12. 

It  IS  difficult  to  obtain  authentic  information  concerning 
the  awards  made  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  the  so- 
called  official  list  has  apparently  been  compiled  by  some 
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one  utterly  unfitted  for  the  task.  As  far  as  we  can  deter- 
mine, the  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  awards  made 
to  American  exhibitors  in  the  photographic  section : 

Grand  FHze.-^TYiit  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rodiester. 

Goid  Afeddi.'^MaLX  Levy,  Philadelphia ;  C.  E.  Bolles, 
New  York  ;  Curtis  &  Cameron,  Boston ;  Baker  Art 
Gallery,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Bausch  &  Lomb  Opt. 
Co.,  Rochester 

Stiver  Medal.— Louis  E.  Levy,  Philadelphia ;  Taber 
Photographic  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  George  Steckel 
and  Frank  G.  Schumacher,  Los  Angeles ;  American 
Aristotype  Co.,  Jamestown :  W.  N.  Brenner,  Cincin- 
nati ;  Geo.  R.  Lawrence,  Chicago ;  F.  A.  Rinehart, 
Denver ;  Nepera  Chemical  Co.,  New  York ;  Joseph 
Byron,  New  York ;  Burton  Photo  Co.,  New  York. 

Bronze  Meda/.—Fhoto  Materials  Co.,  Rochester,  and 
Manhattan  Optical  Co.,  Creskill,  N.  J. 


According  to  this  showing,  American  j^otography  ^ 
not  properly  represented  at  the  exposition,  either  from 
the  artistic,  commercial,  or  industrial  standpoint.  We 
note  from  a  statement  in  Photography  that  815  awards 
were  made  in  the  photographic  section.  Of  these,  407 
went  to  French  exhibitors,  73  to  British  exhibitors,  and  36 
to  exhibitors  from  the  Umted  States. 


The  advantage  of  "backed'*  as  compared  with  ''im- 
backed'*  plates  for  almost  all  classes  of  photographic 
work  are  now  generally  recognized.  For  those  who 
prefer  to  "back**  their  own  plates  we  know  if  no  better 
^'backing*'  mixture  than  E.  W,  N.  Improved  Non- 
Halation  Backingy  prepared  by  Edward  W.  Newcomb, 
New  York.  Mr.  Newcomb  has  for  years  advocated  the 
backed  plate,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  and  has  given 
much  thought  and  experiment  to  the  composition  of  a 
backing  mixture  which  could  properly  be  called  ideal 
A  circular  of  information,  written  m  Newcomb* s  inimit- 
able style,  tells  all  about  his  mixture  better  than  anv 
words  of  ours.  We  have  used  E,  W.  N,  backing  with 
complete  satisfaction,  and  hope  to  use  more.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  anv  other  mixture  of  the  sort  and  better  from 
every  point  of  view;  easily  applied,  effective,  and  easily 
removed.  It  prevents  halation,  helps  in  the  securing  of 
the  blue  and  purple  tones,  and  in  ootainine  a  dean  bril- 
liant negative.    What  more  could  be  desired  in  a  backing? 
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Mr.  Thomas  Manly,  the  inventor  of  the  Ozotype  pro- 
cess, writes  that  the  business  is  making  good  progress  in 
Great  Britain,  but  that  no  arrangements  have  yet  been 
made  for  the  sale  of  Ozotype  supplies  in  America.  There 
is  a  chance  here  for  some  enterprising  dealer.  Who  will 
take  it  up?  We  have  had  many  inquiries  concerning 
these  supplies,  but  can  only  refer  inquirers  to  Mr.  Manly, 
I  Weedington  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.  W. ;  or 
to  his  manual  on  the  process,  price  50  cents. 

We  are  advised  that  The  Index  of  Standard  PhoUy 
gramsy  listing  several  millions  of  photographs  available 
tor  reproduction  bypublishers  and  others,  will  be  ready 
at  an  early  date.  The  book,  which  is  beine  put  through 
press  by  Dawbam  &  Ward^  Ltd.,  London,  nas  run  up  to 
600  pages,  and  the  subscnption  price  is  |6  per  copy. 
The  American  demand  will  be  supplied  by  Tennant  & 
Ward,  N.  Y. 


The  following  notes  on  photography  in  Germany  are 
taken  from  the  current  number  of  The  Phoiographic 
Dealer: 

An  important  invention  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the 
German  market  by  Messrs.  Hochheimer  &  Co. ,  of  Munich. 
It  is  in  the  shaipe  of  a  new  rubber  photogrsmhic  printing 
process,  which  it  is  believed  will  oe  founa  superior  to 
other  productions  of  this  description. 

The  latest  AGFA  novelty  is  in  the  form  of  a  reducer. 
Most  of  the  ordinary  solutions  which  are  concocted  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  tone  of  negatives  have,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state,  very  poor  keeping  qualities. 
Moreover,  the  process  of  mixing  the  various  mgredients 
is  generally  a  somewhat  tedious  one.  The  AGFA  reducer, 
however,  is  notable  for  its  great  durability,  readiness  and 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  used.  To  prepare  a  reducing 
bath,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  it  in  ten 
times  the  same  quantity  of  water.  It  is  put  up  in  neat 
littie  loo-gr.  glasses,  with  a  screw  top  and  hollow  stopper, 
which  can  be  employed  as  a  measure ;  and  it  may  also  be 
had  in  lo-gr.  glass  tubes.    The  cost  is  low. 

An  article  that  will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  most 
photopn^phers,  and  is  therefore  deserving;  of  the  special 
attention  of  dealers,  is  a  new  case  for  holding  photographs 
which  has  been  brought  out  by  Herr  Carl  Saun,  of  Dres- 
den, A.  It  is  intended  to  take  the  place— especially  in 
professional  photoeraphers*  reception  rooms — of  the 
ordinary  album,  and  is  certainly  a  far  more  useful  con- 
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trivance  than  the  latter,  for  the  pictures  it  contains  nmy 
be  removed,  rearranged,  and  replaced  without  the  slight* 
est  difficulty. 

Another  novelty  of  recent  introduction  is  the  "  Victoria 
Special  Platino*'  matt  bromide  paper.  This  comes  from 
the  well-known  Frankfort  firm  ot  Haake  &  Albers,  and  is 
specially  to  be  recommended  for  enlargements.  It  gives 
excellent  pictures,  with  a  beautiful  velvety  surface,  clear 
shadows,  and  a  very  fine  black  tone. 

Much  alarm  has  fcleen  caused  among  the  dry  plate  manu- 
facturers of  the  Fatherland  by  the  proposal  of  the  German 
government  to  increase  the  tax  on  elass.  It  is  naturally 
thought  that  such  an  increase  would  be  most  injurious  in 
its  eSect  upon  the  traders  in  Question ;  and  one  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  "  Verband  Deutscher  Trocken- 
Platten-Fabrikation  *'  resolved  at  a  recent  meeting  to  do 
its  utmost  to  prevent  the  rise. 

Mr.  Otto  Sichel,  a  prominent  London  dealer,  spent  a 
few  days  with  us  after  his  trip  to  the  Milwaukee  conven- 
tion last  month.  His  impressions  of  photography  in 
America  were  altc^ether  favorable,  and  he  expressed 
particular  pleasure  in  the  very  high  Quality  of  American 
professional  portraiture.  Mr.  Sichel  nas  a  wide  acquain- 
tance amone  the  principal  British  and  continental  photog- 
raphers, and  it  was  interesting  to  hear  his  comment  that 
the  new  Falk  studio,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
is  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Aloys  Werner,  a  New  York  professional  photogra- 
pher, and  an  expert  worker  in  carbon  and  platinotypy, 
has  perfected  a  new  printing  paper  with  remarkable 
qualities.  As  far  as  we  can  learn  (the  process  of  manu- 
mcture  being  secret),  it  is  a  pigment  piaper  p;iving  a  vis- 
ible image  during  printing.  Tne  specimen  prints  we  have 
seen,  made  on  plate  paper  direct  without  mounting,  are 
superb,  and  combine  the  qualities  of  carbon,  platinum,  and 
photogravu:  \    We  hope  to  add  to  this  information  later. 

The  Spectrtt^a  Plate:    Theory,  Practice,  and  Result.    A 
pamphlet  reprinted  from  **  Photography.'*   8  pp.   Illus- 
trated.    Published    by  Iliflfe  Sons  &  Sturmey,  Ltd., 
London.    No  price  given. 
Since  the  publication  of  The  Photo-Miniature,  Na 

6:    OrthochromaHc  Photo^rapky^  we  have  had  several 
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inquiries  regarding  the  Spectrum  plate  and  system  of 
photographing^  colored  objects  therein  mentioned.  This 
pamphlet,  ori^nally  a  lecture  given  by  Miss  Ackland 
before  an  English  camera  club,  is  as  complete  a  demon- 
stration of  the  Spectrum  plate  and  its  uses  as  could  be 
desired. 

Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun,    By  Mabel  Loomis  Todd.    A 
new  and  revised  edition,  with  an  introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor David  P.  Todd,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at 
Amherst  College.    273  pp.    Illustrated.    4^  x  7}i  in. 
Cloth,  |i.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The  recent  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  awakened  a  new  in- 
terest in    astronomical    photography  among    amateur 
photographers,  and  we  have  latterly  received  frequent 
requests  for  information  of  a  book  giving  the  photo- 
eraphic  results  secured  during  previous  eclipses.     To 
Qiese  inquirers,  and  to  all  interested  in  this  fascinating 
application  of  photography,  Mrs.  Todd*s  Total  Eclipses 
of  the  Sun  may  be  recommended  as  at  once  the  best  and 
most  delightful  book  on  the  subject.     The  new  edition 
here  noticed  contains  considerable  matter,  both  text  and 
illustrations,  not   included   in   the   first  edition.      It  is 
intended,  not  for  the  astronomer  or  the  expert  in  celes' 
tial  photography,  but  for  the  amateur  who  seeks  informa 
tion  stripped  of  technical  verbiage  and  put  into  an  in« 
teresting  form. 

Chemisches  Worterbuch,    By  Dr.  Carl  Rothe.     192  pp. 

5^x9  in.    Price  6  marks  (I1.45).    Published  by  Karl 

&hwier,  Weimar,  Germany. 

For  readers  of  German,  who  have  occasional  use  for  a 
dictionary  of  materials  used  in  various  branches  of  chem- 
istry, photography,  laboratory  work,  etc.,  this  work  will 
prove  invaluable.  It  gives,  in  brief  form,  the  name, 
properties,  chemical  symbol,  price,  etc.,  ot  all  known 
substances  used  in  chemical  manipulations,  and  is  the 
most  complete  work  of  the  kind  within  our  knowledge. 

Here  is  a  typical  '*  American  photographic  item  "  such 
as  our  brethren  of  the  English  photoeraphic  press  delight 
to  place  before  their  readers:  "We  were  much  m- 
terested  in  reading  in  one  of  the  American  journals  of  a 
horse  belon^^  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Salina,  Kansas.  The 
animal  has  in  its  right  eve  a  perfect  photo  of  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan.   This  is  accountea  for  by  the  veterinary  surgeons. 
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by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Sullivan  stood  before  the  horse  dur- 
ing an  electrical  storm.  Curiously  enough  the  sight  is 
not  in|ured,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  was  offered  500  dols.  for 
the  anunal,  but  he  will  not  part  with  it" 

The  business  of  Messrs.  Riley  Bros.,  lantern  slides  and 
cinematograph  supplies,  16  Beekman  St,  New  York,  and 
Bradford,  Englanci,  has  been  converted  into  a  limited 
liability  company  under  the  style  of  "  Riley  Bros."  The 
capital  of  the  new  concern  is  stated  at  $50,000,  in  I5 
shares. 

Writing  in  the  Photograpkic  News,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  says, 
concerning  the  *'new  pictorial  movement"  in  photog- 
raphy : 

For  some  years,  or  at  least  four  or  five,  we  have  been 
fed  by  certain  wnters  on  photography  with  a  particular 
pabulum  which,  whilst  it  lias  been  generally  accepted, 
has  of  late  been  served  with  such  a  strong  sauce  of  per- 
sonal advertisement  that  it  has  become  nauseating,  and 
signs  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  feverish  wave  of 
the  hig:h  and  new  art  is  beginning  to  subside.  One  or 
two  writers  in  England  have  bravely  penned  what  others 
have  thought,  and  there  is  a  strong  movement  now  in 
America  against  the  new  art  craze.  Last  month  in 
Wilson^  s  Photographic  Magazine  a  temperate,  well 
thought-out  article  on  what  the  writer  termed  ''The  Cult 
of  the  Codlings,"  a  phrase,  by-the-bye,  which  threatens 
to  become  a  classic  in  photographic  arcles,  showed  how 
the  wind  was  blowing,  and  now  Abraham  Boeardus,  one 
of  the  veteran  workers  and  writers,  says :  "The  writer 
has  kept  quiet  as  long  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  claims 
of  some  writers  on  photography,  in  which  they  say  that 
the  work  of  amateurs  is  superior  to  that  of  the  profes- 
sional. This  claim  is  all  nonsense,  and  is  not  true.  There 
are  amateurs  who  make  good  work,  but  the  majority 
make  very  ordinary  work.  Writers  may  call  it  new  art 
There  is  neither  art  nor  workmanship  about  much  of  it 
Place  such  work  beside  the  regular  every  day  work  of 
well-known  professionals  and  it  can  only  be  contrasted, 
not  compared." 

The  love  of  the  eccentric  and  the  craving  for  notoriety 
have  undoubtedly  led  many  astray,  and  not  only  ne^- 
tives  but  prints,  smutty,  blurred,  biadly  lighted,  and  with 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  focus,  have  been  the  prevail- 
ing fashion ;  but  we  hope  the  pendulum  will  swing  back 
again  in  time.    We  do  not  think  it  matters  much  whether 
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the  man  be  amateur  or  professional;  it  is  the  general 
tendency  of  his  work  that  one  has  to  look  at,  and  which 
has  to  be  considered;  and  it  is  a  very  open  question 
whether  the  present  high-art  photograph  is  going  to  hold 
its  own,  particularly  in  the  larger  world  of  art 

Dr.  Eder  has  recently  published  as  a  separate  mono- 
graph his  researches  in  the  effects  of  various  intensifiers 
and  the  hypo  and  ferricyanide  reducer.  We  give  his  con- 
clusions as  of  interest  to  those  who  have  seen  The 
Photo-Miniaturb  dealing  with  this  subject : 
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1.  The  mercury  intensifier  was :  mercuric  chloride,  a  parts;  pota« 
sium  bromide,  2  parts ;  water.  100  parts. 

2.  A  ten  per  cent  solution  ot  sodium  sulphite  was  used. 

3.  Ammonia  diluted  with  xo-20  parts  water. 

4.  Amidol,  a  parts ;  sodium  sulphite,  20  parts ;  water,  500  parts. 
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subject,  and  the  deepest  shadows. 

With  correct  exposure  it  gives 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
pictures  obtainable. 

Our  Manual,  which  gives 
more  information  about  our 
NON-HALATION  plate,  and 
other  specialties,  is  sent  free  on 
request  by  addressing 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS :  2005  Lucas  Place. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE :  57  East  Qth  St. 
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An  interesting  appreciation  of  Miss  Eva  Lawrence 
Watson,  of  Philadelphia,  illustrated  by  many  examples  of 
her  work,  appears  in  Brush  and  Pencil  (Chicago,  25 
cents),  for  Sqptember. 

The  effect  of  wall  papers  and  hangings  on  the  general 
illumination  of  rooms,  including  photographic  studios,  is 
well  shown  by  the  following  table  from  Photo- Woehen^ 
bloH^  which  gives  the  percentage  of  white  light  reflected 
from  surfaces  of  various  textures  and  colors:  Black 
velvet,  o.A ;  black  doth,  1.2 ;  black  paper,  4.5.  Other 
papers  as  lollows :  dark  blue,  6.5;  dark  green,  10.  i;  bright 
red,  16.2 ;  dark  yellow,  20.0 ;  bright  blue,  50.0 ;  bright 
yellow,  40.0 ;  bright  ^een,  46.5 ;  bright  orange,  54.8 ; 
white,  70.0 ;  whilst  mirror  glass  reflects  92.3  per  cent. 
These  numbers  relate  to  the  visual  effect  With  orange 
pa()er  the  photographic  effect  is  relatively  much  smaller, 
whilst  with  bright  blue  paper  it  is  relatively  much  higher. 
The  best  relation  between  general  illumination  and 
photographic  effect  seems  to  be  obtained  when  the  walls 
are  pale  grey,  with  a  bluish  tinge. 

How  the  Mafekinsr  One- Pound  Notes  Were  Made  is  the 
title  of  an  unusually  interesting  article  (illustrated)  in 
Photography  for  August  ta  The  basis  of  the  paper  is 
an  interview  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Ross,  an  amateurphotog- 
rapher  in  Mafeking  during  the  famous  siege.  Tne  note 
was  designed  by  Colonel  Baden-Powell,  and  the  actual 
notes  issued  were  blue  print  copies  of  the  design,  counter- 
signed by  authority. 

A  new  lens  by  Goerz,  of  Berlin,  is  described  in  a  late 
issue  of  Photo-  Wochenblatt,  We  quote  the  free  transla- 
tion given  in  Photography,  The  lens,  which  is  known 
a^  the  "  Hypergon  Doppel  Anastigmat,"  differs  from  its 
predecessors  by  including  the  enormous  angle  of  140 
degrees.  In  omer  words,  it  can  be  used  wim  a  plate, 
the  longest  side  of  which  is  four  times  the  focal  lengdi 
of  the  tens.  The  lens  of  three  and  a  half  inches  focus 
will  cover  a  flfteen-twelve  plate  if  well  stopped  down, 
or  with  a  larger  aperture  a  twelve-ten  plate.  The  lens 
is  said  to  be  an  almost  spherical  periscope,  completely 
anastigmatic.  As  with  other  lenses  of  the  same  class, 
the  image  must  be  focused  with  an  aperture  not  very 
different  from  that  with  which  the  exposure  is  to  be 
made.    As  might  be  expected  with  a  lens  embracing 
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SO  wide  an  angle,  the  falling  off  in  the  illumination 
toward  the  corners  of  the  plate  is  very  marked  indeed, 
but  we  are  ^ven  to  understand  that  the  makers  have  de- 
vised a  special  form  of  diaphragm  with  a  view  to  getting 
over  this  difficulty.  We  shall  await  with  very  great 
interest  the  opportunity  of  makine  a  thorough  trial  of  this 
lens.  It  will  render  practicable  photography  which,  with- 
out it,  has  been  impossible ;  and  when  used  at  its  widest 
angle  should  affora  some  excellent  object  lessons  upon 
the  possibilities  of  photographic  perspective. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  was  awarded  the  only  Grand  Prize  se- 
cured by  any  American  photographic  manufacturer.  The 
cablegram  announcing  the  awara  caused  mudi  jubilation 
in  Rochester  on  its  arrival,  the  Grand  Prize  being  the 
highest  award  in  the  gift  of  the  Exposition  authorities. 

George  Murphy,  57  East  9th  St,  New  York,  announces 
several  specialties  worth  attention.  Among  these  are  the 
new  mounts  Ciinlo,  RenU^randt,  ArUUo^  Guido,  Myco, 
AltOt  and  Bengaline,  A  sample  of  each  of  these,  with 
price-list  and  description  of  the  tints,  can  be  had  for  six- 
teen cents  in  stamps.  A  lantern  slide  maker's  outfit, 
comprising  two  trimmers  and  twelve  metal  guides,  which 
sells  for  one  dollar,  is  another  attractive  novelty  for  the 
lantern  slide  season.  The  Ea^U  Photo  Trimmers^ 
straight  and  revolving,  are  also  thmgs  which  will  be  useful 
in  the  amateur's  workroom. 


"As  a  live  and  successful  body,  the  California  Camer^ 
Club  is  second  to  none."  This  was  one  of  the  first  lines 
of  copy  penned  for  "The  Photo-Miniature  Notes,"  and 
though  crowded  out  of  No.  i,  it  appeared  in  The  Pose  in 
Portraiture,  The  California  Camera  Club  is  typical  of  its 
city  and  its  state,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  little  wonder  but 
much  congratulation  that  the  Paciffc  coast  is  to  have  its 
first  Salon. 

Our  earliest  definite  information  comes  in  Camera  Craft 
to  the  effect  that  the  California  Camera  Club  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  are  cooperating 
in  the  matter.  The  Salon  will  probably  be  opened  in 
January  next,  and  will  last  two  weeks,  but  more  detailed 
particulars  are  as  yet  unarranged. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  photography  on 
the  Pacific  coast— and  indeed  throughout  the  West— wiD 
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look  forward  with  much  interest  to  this  exhibition.  Its 
business  success  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  unique  city  in  me  matter  of  enthusiastic  hard 
work;  and  if  a  representative  collection  of  the  best 
western  work  can  be  got  together  it  will  have  a  value 
national  rather  than  "sectional."  The  western  work  is 
characterized  by  stren^  and  virility,  founded  on  a  soimd 
appreciation  of  technique,  and  its  worth  will  be  widely 
acknowledged  when  it  is  more  widely  known. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  number  has  a  melancholy 
interest  in  that  it  is  perhaps  the  best-known  work  of  my 
first  master  in  photography,  William  McLiesh,  of  Dar- 
lington, England,  who  passed  away  some  few  weeks  ago, 
rich  in  years  and  honor.  Despite  every  care  in  its  repro- 
duction, the  engraving  does  not  do  justice  to  the  rare 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  original,  which  excited  wide 
comment  and  admiration  when  first  exhibited  at  London 
and  Brussells  in  1882.  The  picture,  which  practically 
made  Mr.  McLiesh' s  fame  as  a  photographer,  was  made 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  where  the  river  winds  around 
the  peninsula  on  which  stand  Durham  Cathedral  and  the 
Castle — ^in  the  heart  of  the  old  city  of  Durham.  It  may 
be  fairly  said  to  have  been  the  nrst  successful  attempt 
to  secure  the  pictorial  effects  peculiar  to  landscapes  seen 
through  mist 

William  McLiesh  was  a  photographer  of  unusual  skill 
and  attainment  in  many  branches  of  his  art.  In  lar^e, 
direct  portraiture,  genre,  figure  work,  and  landscape,  his 
works  secured  medals  and  remarkable  prices  wherever 
they  were  exhibited.  The  years  I  spent  with  him  are 
among  the  happiest  of  my  memories,  and  all  who  served 
with  me  under  his  leadership  will  mourn  the  passing  of 
one  who  was  equally  lovable  as  master,  man,  and  friend. 
Reguiescaiinpace,^.  A.  T. 

The  Lovell  Dry  Plate  Mfe.  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
asks  us  to  announce  the  following  awards  made  in  the 
recent  Lovell  Plate  competition  :  First  prize ^  $25,  not 
awarded.  Second  prize,  |2o,  Curtis  Bell,  558  Filth  Ave., 
New  York.  Second  special  prize,  ^20,  Henry  Hall, 
Dougan  HiHs,  N.  Y.  Third  prize,  |io,  not  awarded. 
Six  prizes  of  $5  each  to  W.  A.  Boger,  254  Skillman  St, 
Brooklyn ;  G.  Lehr,  1388  Bushwick  Av.,  Brooklyn :  G. 
L.  LaPorte,  M.D.,  52  West  114  St,  N.  Y.  ;  W.  M.  Miner, 
418  Broome  St,  N.  Y.  ;  John  Meaney,  45  West  99th  St, 
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N.  Y. ;  and  Philip  F.  Kester,  776  Classen  Av.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

The  competition  was  open  to  all  users  of  Lovell  plates 
in  New  York  Citv  ;  the  prints  sent  in  were  somewhat  un- 
even in  quality  but  hi^n  in  averafi^e.  The  judges  were 
^fessrs.  Chas.  H.  Davis,  Henry  Wenzel,  Jr.,  and  John 
A.  Tennant  Further  competitions  are  to  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Loeber,  12  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  has 
just  published  a  Barfi;ain  List  of  second  hand  and  shop- 
worn cameras  and  lenses  which  offers  some  genuine 
bau-gains.  A  copy  of  this  list  may  be  had  on  application 
to  Mr.  Loeber.  Readers  who  have  perhaps  looked  in 
vain  for  a  trade  printer  who  will  give  them  good  platinum 
prints  from  their  selected  negatives,  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Loeber  makes  a  specialty  of  high-class 
platinum  printing  for  amateurs  and  professionals.  Willis 
&  Clements*  paper,  only,  is  used  in  this  work,  and  the 
prices  are  very  reasonable  for  the  quality  of  the  work 
shown  to  us. 

The  American  Annual  of  Photograpky  for  1901,  edited 
by  Juan  C.  Abel,  is  promised  for  October  i.  Judging  by 
the  advance  sheets  of  the  book^  the  Annual  win  t)e  an 
unusually  interesting  volume,  pictorially  and  otherwise. 
Among  the  contributors  are  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  with  '*  An 
Essay  on  the  Universality  of  Photography  and  Its  Ap- 
plication to  the  Various  Requirements  of  Mankind;" 
Henry  Wenzel, Jr.,  on  the  gum-bichromate  process,  "A 
Complete  and  Practical  Contribution  on  Its  Working ; " 
Newton  W.  Emmens,  on  "Orthochromatic  Photog- 
raphy," and  others  equally  prominent  in  special  lines. 
To  tabulate  the  illustrators  of  the  Annual  would  be 
simply  to  make  a  list  of  the  principal  pictorial  workers 
of  the  dav.  In  short,  it  is  a  wonderfully  attractive  book 
and  should  enjoy  a  big  sale. 

Two  new  platinum  papers,  Perfecter  and  ArtisH^  are 
being  introduced  by  the  Camera  Chemical  Co.,  Denver, 
Col.  We  expect  to  have  something  to  say  of  these  in  our 
next  number,  after  a  practical  trial  of  their  quality.  Mean- 
while, two  points  may  interest  our  readers.  First,  ArHsH 
is  offered  at  25  cents  per  dozen,  4  x  5  in. ;  and,  second,  the 
booklets  announcing  the  papers,  Sunshine  and  Shade,  and 
Portraiture  in  Ptattnum,  are  well  worth  sending  for,  each 
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being  illustrated  with  a  platinum  print    Mention  The 
Photo-Miniature. 

The  New  England  convention,  held  at  Coplev  Hall, 
Boston,  September  12,  13,  and  14,  under  the  presidency  of 
Henry  H.  Pierce,  of  Providence,  was  a  jolly  as  well  as  a 
very  profitable  affair  to  all  who  attended.  The  number 
of  photographers  present,  including  all  worthy  of  mention 
in  the  New  England  states,  must  have  been  fully  300 ; 
and  the  exhibition  comprised  an  unusually  interesting  col- 
lection of  work  from  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
addresses  given  at  the  meetings  were  of  a  practical  char- 
acter, and  were  listened  to  with  much  mterest  The 
lectures  on  Art  and  its  Application  in  Portraiture,  by 
Darius  Cobb  and  T.  Hovey  Allen,  were  altogether  enjoy- 
able, and  the  criticism  of  pictures  taken  from  the  walls, 
given  by  Mr.  Allen,  brought  out  many  useful  and  in- 
structive lessons. 

It  is,  of  coure,  impossible  in  these  pages  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  affair.  The  report  may,  however,  be  seen 
in  The  Photo  Era  for  October  and  Wilson*  s  Magazine. 
Among  the  pictorial  exhibits  which  we  recall  as  possess- 
ing merit  of  a  high  order,  mav  be  mentioned  three  por- 
traits of  women  by  Hy.  Histed  of  New  York  ;  two  panel 
portraits  of  women  by  B.  J,  Falk,  New  York ;  a  delight- 
ful group  of  children  by  E.  B.  Core,  New  York :  two 
laige  heads,  boldly  lighted  and  noticeable  for  breaath  of 
treatment,  bv  Pine  MacDonald,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  a  varied 
collection  of  portraits,  including  heads,  figures,  window 
effects,  and  subjects  introducing  candle-light  effects,  all 
managed  in  a  masterly  fashion,  by  Henry  H.  Pierce, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  three  portraits  strong  in  their  painter- 

Siality  and  remarkabhr  clever  in  general  handling  by 
eo.  H.  VanNorman,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  two  genres  by 
Chas.  W.  Heam,  of  Boston,  decidedly  the  best  work  we 
have  yet  seen  from  Mr.  Heam ;  four  dainty  vignettes  or 
sketches  in  platinotype  by  Eva  Gamble  Walbom,  of 
Akron,  Ohio  (a  pupil  of  Minns);  a  few  well-considered 
examples  of  pictorial  portraiture  by  W.  H.  Partridge,  of 
Boston  J  a  capital  figure-study  by  J.  C,  Strauss,  St  I^uis ; 
three  pictures  of  children  by  C.  R.  Reeves,  Anderson, 
Ind. ;  and  a  half-dozen  striking  poses  by  F.  Geissler  ( Rob- 
inson Studio),  and  Will  Armstrong  (C5only  Studio),  both 
of  Boston.  In  this  hurried  glance  at  the  exhibits,  doubt- 
less some  pictures  worthy  of  praise  are  passed  over ;  but 
it  was  an  exhibition  over  which  one  could  spend  hours 
in  study  and  comment.  The  exhibit  of  Mr.  C.  A.  John- 
stone, of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  instance,  brought  forward 
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a  comparatively  new  man  from  whom  great  things  maj 
be  expected.  His  miniature  portraits  were  full  of  deli- 
cacy and  feeling  combined  with  fine  technique.  Mr.  Geo. 
E.  Tingley's  pictures,  also  deserve  extended  notice. 
They  included  several  outdoor  compositions  exhibiting 
qualities  rarely  found  in  photographs.  We  hope  to  pre- 
sent some  of  them  in  future  numbers  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature.  The  Salon^  into  which  were  ^thered  what 
were  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  exhibits,  was  a  col- 
lection equal  to  anything  we^  have  seen  at  the  national 
conventions — a  show  which  did  honor  to  American  por- 
traiture at  its  best. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  VanNorman,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  serve  as  president  of  the  A^odation  for  1901, 
an  admirable  choice  among  many  good  men. 

Among  the  manufacturers  and  d^ers  present,  we  noted 
Mr.  C.  S.  Abbott  and  T.  Pattison  of  the  American  Aristo- 
type  Co.;  Mr.  John  Carbutt  of  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Bromley, 
representing  Geoige  Murphy,  New  York ;  and  Mr.  Som- 
erville.  representing  The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.  The 
local  aealers,  Horaan,  Robey  &  Co.,  Andrew  J.  Lloyd  & 
Co.,  and  B.  French  &  Co.  were  also  represented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  firms.  The  American  Aristotype  Co.  had  a  fine 
display  of  photographs  on  its  various  papers,  including  a 
life-size  portrait  (the  largest  direct  portrait  ever  made)  oy 
Geo.  Lawrence,  of  Chicago,  printed  on  Arista- Piatino 
from  a  negative  made  on  a  Seed  plate.  Carbutt' s  Vinco 
development  paper,  in  all  its  varieties,  was  also  represented 
by  an  attractive  display  which  secured  much  attention. 

We  hope  to  give  further  particulars  in  our  next  number. 
The  convention,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  was  a  big  event — 
bigger,  in  fact,  than  we  can  handle  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal  as  we  close  for  press.  President  Pierce  and  his 
associate  officers,  C.  W.  Heam,  H.  A.  Collings,  Geo.  H. 
VanNorman,  A.  P.  Wyatt,  C.  A.  Johnstone.  W.  G.  C. 
Kimball,  and  W.  C.  King  deserve  high  praise  for  the  re- 
sult of  their  year's  hara  work  for  the  success  of  the 
«fiair. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN. 

Is  it  not  strange  that,  amonfir  all  the  books  dealing  with 
photo^aphy,  we  have  no  guide  to  that  most  delightful  of 
pictonal  fields — the  photographing  of  children?  The 
child  in  its  cradle,  or  in  its  mother's  arms  ;  children  at 
play  in  the  home,  or  abroad  in  field  or  garden,  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  mimic  life  which  belongs  to  child- 
hooa  ;  the  child  tracing  the  big  A  B  C  of  her  first  alphabet, 
or  setting  out  the  droll  procession  of  animals  for  the 
Noah's  /5rk ;  the  boy  absorbed  in  the  fascination  of  the 
spinning  top — what  chances  for  picture-making!  All 
these,  with  the  thousand  and  one  themes  which  arise  at 
the  very  thought  of  childhood,  make  up  a  wonderful 
world,  wherein  story-tellers  and  poets,  pamters  and  pho- 
to^aphers  have  worked  in  divers  ways  for  the  delight  of 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  And  yet,  of  the  magic  part 
played  by  camera  and  lens  in  this  great  world  of  child-life 
no  man  hath  ventured  to  make  a  book  ;  so  that  we  have 
pictures  in  abundance,  but  little  or  no  information  about 
their  making. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  strange,  after  all,  this  lack  of  written 
counsel  concerning^  an  art  which  is  as  difficult  as  it  is 
fascinating.  In  literature  and  painting  the  worker  is 
comparatively  free.  They  are  impressionistic  fields  at 
best.  But  in  photography  we  are  bound  and  hampered 
by  a  hundred  limitations.  There  are  so  many  things  we 
cannot  more  than  attempt.  And  in  counting  up  the 
results,  there  are  so  many  failures  and  so  few  successes. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  readily  understand  why  those 
skilled  in  child  portraiture  should  shrink  from  any 
description  of  their  methods,  thinking  of  these,  when  suc- 
cessful, as  happy  issues  of  momentary  genius  and  circum- 
stance, rather  than  as  formulae  likely  to  be  of  use  to  their 
fellow-workers.  For  truly  it  is  a  field  which  tries  the 
/^mper  of  those  who  venture  into  it,  and  one  in  which 
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many  ambitious  spirits  have  failed,  despite  careful  pref>a 
ration  and  elaborateness  of  equipment.  So  full  of  pleasure 
is  the  work,  however,  and  so  strong  is  the  world's  desiiv 
for  pictures  of  the  little  ones,  that  children  have  ever 
been,  and  always  will  be,  the  most  familiar  of  the  photog- 
rapher's subjects — be  he  amateur  or  professional. 

Wherefore,  in  answer  to  requests  oft  repeated,  and 
because  I  am,  myself,  a  lover  of  children,  photographi- 
cally and  every  other  wise,  I  propose  to  gather  into  these 
pages  what  experience  and  observation  have  told  me, 
and  what  I  have  learned  from  others  more  skilled  than 
myself,  concerning  the  photographing  of  children  at 
home,  in  the  studio,  and  out-of  doors. 

The  subject  is,  of  course,  as  inexhaustible  in  its  scope 
as  in  the  variety  of  its  interest,  and  therefore  beyond 
more  than  suggestive  treatment  in  any  Htile  book  made 
in  haste,  to  be  repented  at  leisure.  But  this  is  fully 
understood  before  we  begin.  And,  since  we  are  to  dis- 
cuss an  undertaking  so  elusive  that  no  two  workers  can 
agree  touching  the  best  way  to  go  about  it,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  plain  fact  tersely  put  by 
one  who  was  himself  prolific  in  experiment  and  formulae ; 
viz.,  that  "all  formulae  are  indicative  and  not  imperative!'* 
Until  within  the  past  few  years— practi- 

A  New  Art.  cally  until  the  comine  of  the  rapid 
dry-plate  and  quick-working  lens— child 
portraiture  remained  completely  within  the  recognized 
sphere  of  professional  photography.  That  the  profes- 
sional failed  to  take  advantage  of  nis  golden  opportunity  is 
abundantly  recorded  in  the  family  photograph  album, 
now  so  carefully  stored  away  among  the  "hidden  treas- 
ures" of  every  home.  In  the  course  of  time,  modem 
photography  and  the  amateur  came  to  the  rescue, 
awakening  the  professional  to  a  keen  appreciation  of 
things  before  undreamt  of  in  his  photographic  phUosophy. 
Since  which  awakening  we  have  had  pictures  of  children 
such  as  painters  and  poets  alike  failed  to  give  us,  full 
of  the  roguish  grace  and  abandon  of  chilcmood  in  all 
its  innumerable  moods,  replete  with  the  charm  and 
illusion  of  life  of  its  happiest  phase. 

Th«  Firat  '^^  great  lesson  which  the  professional 
LesBOflL  worker  had  to  learn  from  the  amateur  is 
the  first  and  most  important  of  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  here,  to  wit:  that  children  should  be  pic- 
tured as  children,  and  not  as  little  folk  masquerading  in 
all  the  seriousness  of  grown-ups.  Those  who  will  com- 
pare Henry  Hall's  "The  Swing,"  given  in  the  last  number 
of  The  Photo-Miniature,  or  the  two  children  looking 
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at  the  mechanical  doll,  in  this  number,  with  the  average 
portrait  of  a  child  dated  in  the  sixties,  will  grasp  the 
significance  of  this  lesson.  And  yet  the  professional 
worker  of  1865  had  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  photography  at  his  elbow.  Oh !  the  wasted 
years !  What  joy  the  world  has  lost  because  this  ele- 
mentary lesson  was  completely  overlooked ! 

Children  ^^  taking  Up  the  photographing  of  chil- 

V^~~  dren — ^whether  as  a  home  hobby  or  as 
g  rTry *  a  business  specialty — our  littie  subjects 
BUDjecn.  themselves  must  have  careful  considera- 
tion before  actual  camera  work  can  be  attempted  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  You  cannot  take  chil- 
dren as  part  of  the  day's  work.  First  and  last  we  must 
abandon  the  matter-of-fact  point  of  view  which  we  have 
acquired  as  one  of  the  penalties  of  age,  and  cultivate  the 
habit  of  looking  at  thmgs  as  children  look  at  them. 
While  we  are  with  them  the  things  which  interest,  or 
surprise,  or  please  them  must  awaken  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  the  same  emotions  in  ourselves,  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  years  should  be  restricted  to  the  direction  of  the 
mental  and  physical  activities  of  our  subjects  toward  the 
end  we  have  m  view.  There  is  joy  in  all  this  if  we  go 
about  it  in  the  ri^^ht  spirit,  but  we  must  beware  of  too 
much  ''make  believe"  or  "bluff"  in  our  fraternity  with 
children.  They  have  a  wonderful  understanding  of  fel- 
lowship, and  their  absolute  simplicity  possesses  deeper 
subtlety  than  we  can  always  recognize.  Tlien  there  are 
two  or  three  essentials  which  must  be  covered.  We 
must  have  a  big  love  for  childhood,  and  all  things  per- 
taining thereto-— especially  a  familiar  knowledge  of  its 
habits  and  desires.  Next  we  must  remember  that 
children  are  abnormally  sensitive  to  the  influence  of 
environment  or  locality.  And  we  must  learn  to  possess 
our  souls  in  patience,  without  which,  indeed,  it  were 
folly  to  approach  the  work  we  have  in  hand.  Apart  from 
these  things  we  need  an  abundance  of  light,  a  rapid  lens, 
quick  plates,  and  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  photographic 
manipulation,  for  often  our  work  must  be  done  quickly 
and  skilfully,  and  in  strange  comers  as  well  as  under 
conditions  not  slw^s  to  our  liking. 

The  necessity  m  a  love  for  children  in 
Child-Love,  all  who  have  to  work  with  them  is  well 
imderstood,  but  it  is  less  generally  applied 
(or  shall  I  say  more  clumsily  applied  ?)  in  photography 
than  one  would  suppose.  The  tactless,  matter-of-fact 
way  in  which  children  are  handled  in  manv  studios,  for 
instance,  is  the  easiest  road  to  failure,  ana  its  result  is 
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seen  in  the  average  professional  portrait  of  a  child.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  unless  one  has  a  natural  and 
strong  liking  for  children  one  should  refrain  from  any 
attempt  to  make  pictures  of  them  by  photography.  ^  For- 
tunately this  love  for  children  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world. 

Once  gain  the  confidence  of  children,  and  we  may  do 
with  them,  or  get  them  to  do,  whatever  we  may  desire. 
But  the  confidence  must  come  first  As  a  general  thing 
it  is  freely  given  to  all  who  show  a  spirit  of  kindliness 
and  sincere  affection — ^to  which  children  are  peculiarly 
responsive.  This  should  not  be  forgotten  when  we  are 
asked  to  photograph  children  with  whom  we  have  had 
no  previous  acquamtance.  In  such  cases  let  the  camera 
be  put  aside  ana  a  little  time  given  to  "  making  friends.'* 
Many  very  interesting  children  are  exceedingly  shy  at  the 
first  meeting,  but  if  ttie  camerist  is  of  the  right  sort  their 
reserve  melts  like  snow  before  an  April  sun,  and  they 
open  out  into  the  most  willing  and  delightful  of  subjects. 
M  mji^^ng  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  said  that  children  are 

p  7"^  „  bom  with  a  sixth  sense,  fully  developed, 
which  very  promptly  tells  them  whether 
the  man  with  the  camera  "  fits**  or  not.  On  this  intuitive 
perception  they  build  their  intercourse  with  the  stranger, 
showing  him  reserve,  shyness,  interest  or  opposition, 
accordine;  to  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  inwardness  of 
men  and  things.  Those  who  seek  to  make  pictures  of 
children,  therSore,  must  cultivate  a  love  for  them  and 
seek  by  constant  observation  to  become  familiar  with 
their  ways  and  whims,  how  to  approach  them,  and  by 
what  wiles  to  win  and  hold  their  interest  and  good  will. 

In  keeping  with  all  this,  wherever  we  find  a  photog- 
rapher more  than  usually  successful  with  children,  sudi 
as  Core,  Rockwood,  Spaight,  Byrne,  and  R.  W.  Robin- 
son, we  find  men  who  possess  the  happy  faculUr  of 
quickly  winning  the  affection  of  children,  and  who  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  quietly  ''sizing  up"  their  little 
subjects,  so  that  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  sitting  (the 
time  of  most  importance  in  professional  work)  shall 
make  for  success  when  the  stuoio  is  reached. 

Because  of  this  all-important  kindliness,  women  are 
j>eculiarly  successful  as  photographers  of  children,  being 
rich  in  that  love  for  and  knowledge  of  childhood  which 
lead  direct  to  the  hearts  of  children.  Of  the  ways  by 
which  well-known  women  photographers;  such  as  Mrs. 
Kasebier,  Miss  Watson,  the  Misses  Selby  and  many 
others,  secure  their  charming  pictures  of  children,  little, 
unfortunately,  can  be  said.    A  woman's  way  hath  ever 
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been  past  finding  out,  and  beyond  analysis  when  she, 
herself,  graciously  explains  it!  That  it  consists  of  a 
magic  winningness,  a  blending  of  simple  affection  and 
womanly  tact,  conveys  the  substance  of  the  method 
but  hardly  helps  us  over  the  difficulties.  When  a  mere 
man,  naturally  clumsy  and  awkward  in  such  affairs, 
turns  himself  '*with  malice  aforethought "  to  so  delicate 
a  task,  we  may  perhaps  learn  something  by  observ- 
ing his  methoas.  But  this  we  will  taJce  up  when 
we  consider  children  in  the  studio. 
The  Influence  There  are  few  influences  to  which  chil- 
of  Rnv^onm^t.  ^^^^  ^^^  more  sensitive  than  to  the  influ- 
^^^^  ence  of  locality  or  environment  This  is 
a  detail  which  intimately  concerns  photographing  chil- 
dren, but  it  has  never  received  the  consideration  its 
importance  deserves.  Let  us  think  it  over.  Children  are 
interesting  wherever  we  find  them,  but  nowhere  so  inter- 
esting as  they  are  at  home.  Home  is  the  natural  play- 
ground of  the  child — ^the  one  place  with  whose  nooks  and 
comers  he  is  quite  familiar ;  the  only  place  where  he  is 
free  to  be  himself,  with  all  his  faults  and  graces.  At  home 
the  inordinate  curiosity  about  everything  in  sight,  charao- 
teristic  of  the  child  in  health,  has  already  been  satisfied 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  him,  and  in  his  every-day 
environment  there  is  no  room  for  that  reserve,  timidity  or 
shyness  which  influences  him  so  strongly  amid  new  or 
unfamiliar  surroundings.  At  the  studio  the  strangeness 
of  the  place  and  of  the  things  about  him  awakens  these 
undesirable  moods,  making  success  difficult  to  attain 
under  conditions  otherwise  fevorable.  Herein  the  reader 
will  perceive  that,  for  our  purpose,  the  photographer's 
studio,  so  far  from  being  desirable,  is  oftentimes  a  huge 
mistake,  and  that  the  amateur  has  in  this  detail  a  big  ad- 
vantage over  the  professional  worker.  Thus  for  pictures 
of  children  as  we  enjoy  them  in  daily  life,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  golden  opportunities  fall  to  the  amateur 
rather  than  to  the  professional.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
where  the  studio  is  equipped  to  simulate  the  environ- 
ment of  the  home,  and  in  tnose  rare  instances  where  the 
photographer  has  mastered  the  gentle  art  of  making 
friends  of  his  little  visitors,  these  objections  do  not  apply. 
Nay,  more:  where  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  pho- 
tographer, favored  by  his  better  facilities  from  the  techni- 
cal standpoint,  can  more  easily  produce  pleasing  pictures 
than  the  skilled  amateur  hampered  by  lack  of  these  aids. 
But  for  the  general  variety  of  children's  pictures,  wherein 
we  want  to  see  our  little  folk  as  they  busy  themselves  in 
their  own  familiar  world,  the  home  is  altogether  the  most 
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desirable  of  places  wherein  to  picture  them.     And  the 
amateur,  working  in  the  home,  has  the  big  advantage  of 
choice  of  opportunity  with  abundance  of  time  for  the  work. 
Having  thus  obtamed  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  field, 
let  us  get  down  to  the  actual  work,  beginning  with  tiie 
children  at  home  or  about  the  house. 
The  Choice  of      ^  ^^  matter  of  apparatus  our  needs 
A  C^^^nL      ^'^  simple.    For  those  who  are  fortunate 
a  v»amen.      ^  ^^^  u  g^j^  „  ^jun^ra  of  the  square  bel- 
lows varietv,  a  rapid  lens  or  anastigmat  with  noiseless 
shutter  working  within  the  camera,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
plate-holders  and  a  sensible  tripod  make  up  the  ideal  out- 
fit   Where  these  aids  of  the  most  desirable  sort  are  not 
available,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  doing  our  best  with 
what  we  have  at  hand.    Among  hand-cameras  the  tu'in- 
lens  or  reflex  variety  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful,  en- 
abling one  to  follow  the  movements  of  our  subject  ri^ht 
up  to  the  moment  of  exposure.    Much  of  the  beautiful 
work  which  brought  fame  to  the  late  Robert  Faulkner 
was  secured  by  a  camera  of  this  sort     It  consisted  of  a 
double  or  twin  camera,  with  two  lenses  accurately  paired, 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  subject  was  focused  ui>on 
the  ground-glass  with  one  lens,  and  upon  the  sensitive 
plate  with  the  other,  so  that  all  alterations  of  the  swing- 
back,  or  raising  or  lowering  of  the  figfire  in  the  picture 
space  were  made  in  both  cameras  simultaneously  and 
equally.    With  such  an  arrangement  he  could  (after  the 
first  simple  arrangement  of  the  subject)  watch  the  ima|^ 
on  the  focusing  screen,  leaving  the  child  or  group  to  its 
own  devices,  and  make  the  exposure  at  any  moment 
when  the  pose  and   expression  were  most   desirable. 
Those  who  have  bewailed  the  many  delightful  pictures 
lost  forever  by  the  few  seconds*  delay,  necessitated  by 
mserting  the  plate-holder  and  drawing  the  slide  after 
focusing,  will  appreciate  tlie  practical  advantages  of  such 
an  instrument    Good  work,  nowever,  can  be  made  with 
an  ordinary  box  or  hand-camera  fitted  with  a  rectilinear 
lens  working  at  //S,  such  as  can  be  bought  for  I15  or 
thereabouts,  and  I  have  seen  many  delightful  bits  of 
child-life  secured  with  a  hand-camera  which  cost  less  than 
<io.    With  "fixed  focus"  cameras,  whose  lenses  usually 
have  y7i6  or  /I20  as  their  largest  working  aperture,  the 
chances  of  success  when  working  indoors  with  restless 
subjects  are,  of  course,  minimized.      Here  we  must  de- 
pend upon  other  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  a  bright 
morning,  skill  in  the  use  of  camera,  and  more  skill  in  the 
dark-room.    Many  things  ordinarily  pronounced  impos- 
sible can  be  done  with  a  little  contnvance. 
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Outdoors  the  fixed-focus  or  other  hand-camera  fitted 
with  roller-films  suggests  itself  as  best  adapted  for  our 
purpose.  With  sucS^an  instrument  the  very  attitude  of 
the  child  is  caught — at  its  play,  and  in  every  position  and 
condition.  I  prefer  for  myself  a  fixed-focus  box,  which 
does  not  require  opening  to  be  used.  Those  who  ac- 
quire skill  to  accurately  judge  distance  and  to  get  a  plate- 
holder  in,  slide  drawn  and  shutter  set  in  the  naif  of  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  will  prefer  a  focusing  camera  and  dry 

glates;  out  the  bright  groups  are  generally  made  on 
1ms,  and  with  some  form  of  fixed-focus  snap-shot  box. 
I  keep  a  mental  list  of  the  pictures  I  intend  to  have  in  the 
halcyon  time  when  I  shall  nave  the  yet  unoffered  camera 
which  will  make,  without  focusing,  successful  exposures 
in  shady  places  at  a  speed  of  say  one-fiftieth  of  a  second. 
Then  I  will  have  those  happy  little  Italian  youngsters 
dancing  to  a  hand-organ  orchestra  in  New  York's  *' Lit- 
tle Italy  '*  of  a  bright  summer  Saturday  morning ;  then  I 
will  get  the  ideal  newsboy  scrap  scenes  in  Frankfort  street, 
and  all  the  quaint  bits  of  child-life  which  make  the  *'  side- 
walks of  New  York"  so  variously  interesting  to  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see. 

But  with  the  easily  available  apparatus  of  the  day,  and 
a  judgment  tempered  by  dark-room  experience,  the  lov- 
ing worker  will  get  life  and  motion  on  the  film.  The 
hint  he  needs  first,  is  to  keep  his  figures  relatively  in  the 
same  plane,  avoiding  the  violent  perspective  of  the  short- 
focus  lens ;  and  next,  to  judge  nicely  his  background,  so 
that  the  children  are  given  the  place  of  importance.  With 
a  little  thought,  and  the  realization  that  the  focal  length 
of  the  average  fixed-focus  lens  is  barely  five  inches,  less 
than  one-third  the  eye  focus,  the  baclqground  puzzle  is 
readily  solved.  Indeed,  the  falsifying  perspective  of  the 
lens  may  be  counted  upon  to  add  depth  and  distance,  and 
to  subordinate  details  in  the  background.  But  dotCi 
overlook  the  und^rable  details  in  the  foreground,  as  did 
a  couple  who  took  a  carriage  outing  of  several  weeks  in 
the  Vermont  hills,  making  many  exposures  with  a  fixed- 
focus  camera,  upon,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  objects  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Four  or  five  rolls  of  film  were  exposed, 
and  upon  development  there  appeared  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  views  o\  the  rear  end  of  the  horse,  which  had 
been  totally  overlooked  as  the  principal  object  in  the 
immediate  foreground. 

For  ordinary  figure  work,  indoors  or 
Lenses.        out,  or  for  pjoup  pictures,  the  average 
amateur  equipment  wtll  meet  all  require- 
ments.    In  working  out-of-doors,  on  lawn,  piazza  or  gar- 
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den,  a  single  lens  is  perhaps  more  desirable  than  the  rec- 
tilinear combination  with  its  habit  of  boring  into  details, 
and  for  large  heads  or  similar  work  the  smgle  lens  has 
distinct  advantages.  For  indoor  work,  however,  the 
main  difficulty  will  be  lack  of  light  and  consequent  need 
of  speed  or  quickness  in  exposure.  Here  the  anastigmat 
will  be  found  helpful,  and  the  larger  its  available  aper- 
ture the  greater  chances  will  we  possess  of  winning  suc- 
cess on  dull  days  or  under  unfavorable  conditions  of 
illumination.  In  my  own  work  about  the  house  I  gener- 
ally use  a  Goerz  Series  III,  No.  2,  and  its  aperture 
y?7.7  enables  me  to  follow  my  models  about  the  room 
without  restricting  them  to  a  confined  space.  This  is 
often  an  advantage.  Where  one  desires  to  specialize 
in  home  portraiture,  a  good  second-hand  portrait  lens 
will  be  found  most  useiul,  offering  still  further  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  speed.  Such  a  lens  can  often  be 
"  picked  up  *'  at  from  ^5  upwards  by  keeping  one's  eye 
on  the  deauers*  bargain  lists. 

In  choosing  a  tri|X)d  for  our  special  pur- 
Tripod,        pose,  the  chief  points  needine  attention 

are  that  it  shall  be  rigid  and  solidly  built, 
and  one  which  will  permit  us  to  lower  the  camera  to 
within  a  few  inches  ot  the  floor  when  this  is  necessary. 
Sometimes,  when  working  on  polished  floors,  with  the 
tripod  spread  out  to  lower  the  camera,  much  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  keeping  this  or  that  leg  of  the  tn- 
pod  from  slipping  ;  or  a  hasty  movement  under  the  focus- 
ing cloth  will  upset  camera  and  stand,  causing  such  con- 
fusion as  to  make  successful  afterwork  impossible.  Such 
difficulties  should  be  provided  for  in  the  beginning  by  the 
purchase  of  a  tripod  stay,  such  as  that  made  by  Mellen. 
At  other  times  a  ball-socket  clamp,  such  as  is  sold  for 
holding  the  camera  to  the  handles  of  a  bicycle,  may  be 
used  to  attach  the  camera  to  a  chair-back  or  other  con- 
venient support.  When  all  such  device*  fiail  to  bring  us 
the  necessary  adjustment  fas  when  we  want  to  photo- 
graph a  chilci  creeping  on  tne  rug)  a  low  chair,  stool,  or 
box  of  convenient  size,  preferably  bored  to  receive  a  tri- 
pod screw,  will  help  to  attain  the  end  desired. 

As  far  as  plates   are   concerned,  the 
Plates.        most  rapid  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 

useful.  Both  for  interior  and  exterior 
work  they  should  be  backed,  although  this  is  not  essen- 
tial. Where  windows,  or  light  draperies,  or  patches  of 
white  sky  seen  through  open  foliage  are  included,  how- 
ever, a  backed  plate  gives  incomparably  better  results 
than  one  unbacked.     If  we  have  to  deal  with  color,  such 
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as  a  "blue^ed  fairy,*'  or  color  contrasts  in  dress  or 
draperies,  an  isochromatic  plate  offers  definite  advan- 
tages.  Whatever  we  use,  plate  or  film,  backed,  unbacked 
or  isochromatic,  speed  is  the  one  thing  necessary. 

The  natural  setting  of  a  room,  or  of  the 
Backgrounds,  garden  when  we  work  out-of-doors,  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  most  desirable  of  back- 
grounds for  pictures  of  children.  But  there  are  times 
when  a  plain  ground  would  be  preferable  indoors  and 
out.  For  this  purpose  a  sheet  of  gray  felting  two  yards 
wide  and  three  yards  long  is  a  convenient  accessory  ;  or 
one  of  the  ''six  in  one"  small  grounds  obtainable  for  a 
dollar  or  two  will  be  found  a  gocS  investment  if  **  heads  " 
are  wanted.  Failing  these,  there  are  always  the  India 
shawl,  and  red  or  brown  blankets,  sheets,  curtains,  and 
other  loose  draperies  available  in  the  home.  Out-of- 
doors  there  is  hardly  any  background  so  generally  useful 
as  greensward,  and  the  advantages  of  a  soft,  yet  strong, 
li^ht  on  a  lawn  with  northern  exposure  shaded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  need  haroly  be  mentioned.  Simi- 
larly, an  ivy-clad  window,  a  shaded  comer  of  the  piazza, 
the  varied  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  large  evergreen — all  offer 
appropriate  settings  in  which  to  frame  the  little  ones. 

The  Question     ^'^  ^7  ^'^  ^J  photomphic  work  in- 
of  doors  the  questions  of  illummation  and 

niumWtimi  exposure  are  invariably  the  chief  diffi- 
uiununanoD.  culties.  These  are  so  fully  dealt  with  in 
The  Photo-Miniature  No.  8 :  Photography  at  Homey 
that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  here  what  may  be  found  there. 
Observation  and  the  frequent  use  of  an  actinometer  about 
the  house,  under  varying  conditions  of  illumination  as 
therein  suggested,  will  provide  a  practical  basis  for  calcu- 
lation of  exposures,  wnich  experience  will  correct  and 
supplement. 

For  the  first  experiments  as  good  a  light  should  be 
chosen  as  the  house  affords.  The  nursery  or  playroom  is 
usually  a  sunny  spot,  and  will  permit  of  exposures  suffi- 
ciently short  even  for  the  youngest  or  most  restless  chil- 
dren. Half  a  dozen  plates  carefuUjr  exposed  at  various 
distances  from  the  li^ht  source  in  this  room  will  give  us 
reliable  data  on  which  to  base  exposures,  and  we  are 
readv  for  work.  If  direct  sunlight  enters  the  room  the 
wincfows  should  be  screened  with  thin  muslin,  open  in  its 
mesh,  or  our  pictures  will  be  ruined  by  too  strongly  con- 
trasting patches  of  li&rht  and  shadow.  Sometimes  we  will 
be  able  to  block  or  aarken  the  lower  part  of  the  window 
we  work  by,  thus  securing  a  lighting  which  gives  round- 
ness and  modeling  to  figure  or  bust  portraits.    As  a  rule. 
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however,  we  will  require  all  the  light  available,  and 
the  window  will  be  stripi)ed  of  all  draperies  that  may 
obstruct  the  fullest  illumination. 

^1^1  In  the  treatment  of  a  single  childish 

j5z*«l  figure  we  have  an  infinite  variety  of  effects 
jrigurei.  ^^  which  to  choose.  Simplicity  will 
most  often  be  the  keynote  to  success,  whether  we  photo- 
eraph  the  child  alone  or  with  an  accessory  of  some  sort. 
Among  a  number  of  prints  received  from  Japan  were 
several  studies  of  a  child  arranging  flowers  and  spravs  of 
budding  plants  in  vases.  The  combination  impressea  me 
as  a  peculiarly  happy  one,  and  its  mention  suggests  a  line 
of  work  wherein  many  novel  and  interesting  Sects  may 
be  obtained.  The  prints  from  Japan  showed  sitting  or 
reclining  figures;  in  Mr.  Gill's  picture  accompanying  mese 
pages  we  have  an  acceptable  hint  on  the  management  of 
the  standing  figure.  The  draperies  need  carefuiattention 
in  pictures  of  this  sort  Our  endeavor  should  be  to  avoid 
stiffness  in  arrangement,  and  to  reproduce  something  of 
texture  and  detail  instead  of  the  harsh  and  confused  mass 
of  clothing  often  observed  in  children's  pictures.  This, 
of  course,  is  largely  a  matter  of  illumination,  exposure 
and  development 

The  difficulty  of  shyness  or  reserve  is  more  often 
encountered  with  single  children  than  in  photographing 
groups.  This  we  can  generally  overcome  by  taking  the 
chilcl  into  our  confidence,  and  explaining  the  camera  as 
we  eet  it  ready,  avoiding  absolutely  any  remarks  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  me  litde  one.  I  have  had  the  best  results 
when  I  had  the  camera  set  up  and  focused  on  a  particular 
spot,  asking  the  child,  perhaps,  to  show  me  its  eyes  wide 
open  for  a  moment  while  I  secured  the  proper  sharpness, 
and  then  allowing  it  to  wander  away  at  will.  By  noting 
the  surroundings  properly,  the  operator  may  avoid  the 
necessity  for  any  further  use  of  the  ground-efass,  putting 
in  his  plate,  setting  the  shutter,  and,  with  bulb  in  hand, 
awaiting  the  happy  moment  of  the  child's  return.  A 
chain,  a  railing,  a  curtain,  the  open  window,  a  door  ajar, 
the  end  of  the  piano,  a  rug  on  the  floor— all  these  may 
serve  as  locating  points  for  the  little  boy  or  girl  to  be 
pictured  and  help  us  to  eet  them  on  the  plate. 
TronblaAoma  Generally,  the  chief  annoyance  the 
pSmS  ambitious  worker  will  have  results  from 
the  well-intended  efforts  of  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  child  to  help.  A  charming  disorder 
of  apparel  is  seen;  but  the  child  is  promptly  taken  off  and 
hastily  attired  in  its  best  bib  and  tucker,  meanwhile  bemg 
often  pulled  into  stiffness  and  ill-humor.     Then,  when 
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shining  with  the  face-rubbii^,  stiff  in  its  unaccustomed 
finery,  the  little  one  conies  to  the  camera,  the  friends 
come  too,  and  it  is,  "  Now,  Edith,  look  pleasant ;  do  hold 
your  head  up!** — Doti^t  stick  your  fingers  in  your 
mouth,**  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam^  until  the  poor  child  is 
utterly  impossible.  Under  such  conditions  i  have  found 
a  little  guile  very  useful :  Let  the  well-meaning  relatives 
or  friends  stiffen  up  the  subject  to  the  last  notch  of 
woodenness,  and  then  go  through  the  motions  of  an 
exposure,  all  but  exposing  the  plate.  Then,  explaining 
that  you  merely  want  to  try  an  experiment,  drive  out  the 
friends,  get  the  child  soothed  into  naturalness,  wait  until 
all  memory  of  the  ordeal  has  passed,  and  take  your  own 
chance  with  the  plate  I  As  to  clothiiu:,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  best  is  that  in  whi<£  the  child  will  be 
most  comfortable.  The  simpler  it  is,  the  better;  it  is  the 
child  you  are  picturing,  not  the  dress. 

It  is  always  better,  provided  the  worker  is  properly 
acquainted  with  the  child,  to  have  not  more  tnan  one 
other  person  about  Nothing  so  detracts  from  natural- 
ness, or  so  tends  toward  the  usual  studio-ishness  of  the 
eallery  portrait,  as  a  number  of  assistants.  Get  rid  of 
Uiem,  all  but  one  sympathetic  helper  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  only  what  vou  sa^i  and  your 
chances  of  success  are  far  better.  A  child  is  easily  con- 
fused, and  does  not  yield  so  well  to  the  camera's  needs 
when  several  people  claim  attention. 

Very  young  babies  are  hard  to  manage, 
Babies.  unless  in  the  mother's  arms.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  plump  child,  piled  into  a  diair 
in  which  it  is  unable  to  sit  alone,  may  be  pleasing  to  the 
parents,  but  there  is  no  picture  coming.  The  very  little 
one  is  often  most  charming  as  the  mother  holds  it,  and 
with  proper  care,  results  that  are  pleasing  may  be  had. 
Unconventional  pictures  may  be  made  by  preparing  for 
the  work  in  a  very  bright  light,  the  camera  resting  on  a 
stool  or  large  book,  focused  on  a  selected  spot,  wherein 
the  child  is  induct  to  creep.  Many  dwelling  houses 
have  large  windows,  so  that  when  the  curtains  are  fully 
put  aside  the  light  is  strong  enough  to  permit  of  exposures 
of  one-half  to  one  second ;  and  while  some  plates  will  be 
wasted,  some  priceless  negatives  may  be  obtained.  When 
the  child  is  able  to  stand  up  to  a  oiair,  the  sympathetic 
and  well-prepared  worker  has  some  fine  chances,  and  pic- 
tures which  show  the  bare  feet  of  the  little  child  are  often 
most  charming.  The  baby  may  be  induced  to  play  on  a 
dark  rug,  placed  in  the  proper  light,  and  then  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  patience  and  gooa  judgment. 
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When  LAura  ^  child's  friends  or  parents  always  want 
amileTl  ^  smile  on  the  face,  forgetting  that  a 
omuesi  natural  and  interested  expression  is  far 
more  attractive  than  a  forced^  smile.  An  amusing  inci- 
dent in  my  own  experience  is  in  point  I  was  worung  to 
obtain  a  picture  of  a  most  attractive  little  girl  of  three 
summers,  with  the  active  assistance  of  her  mother,  two 
sisters,  and  a  friend.  Poor  Laura  I  She  did  try  to  smile 
every  time  she  was  besought  with  "Now,  do  smile  a 
little ! "  But  I  was  abundandy  satisfied  with  the  sweetly 
serious  expression  of  her  face  after  I  had  made  a  dummy 
exposure,  and  my  negative  is  a  prize.  The  next  day  I 
had  my  camera  set  up  on  the  lawn,  when  Laura,  in  a 
sunny  disorder,  trotted  across  the  foreground.  I  asked 
her  to  wait  a  moment  in  front  of  a  bit  of  ereenery  which 
well  set  of!  her  airy  lightness,  and  just  as  1  was  ready  to 
expose,  she  said,  naively,  *'Do  you  want  that  ^same  old 
smile  ?  *'    I  g[ot  the  smile  then,  sure  enough  ! 

If  the  smile  is  needed,  it  can  usually  be  obtained 
naturally,  while  the  worker  is  doing  his  entertaining,  or 
holdinjg;  a  confidential  conversation  with  the  litde  one.  It 
is  again  a  matter  of  patience  and  good  judgment,  using 
especially  much  of  the  former. 

-^  If  the  reader  will  avoid  seeking  after 

^^  P  studio  or  professional  ideals,  and  direct 

his  efforts  to  making^  pictures  of  his  little  models  in  their 
unconscious  simplicity  of  pose  and  action,  the  playroom 
may  be  made  to  furnish  good  material  for  a  happy  year's 
work.  Mrs.  Ward's  "A  Family  Gathering,'^  or  Mr. 
Pierce's  **  Five  o* Clock  Tea,"  in  The  Photo  Miniature, 
No.  8,  offer  capital  sugeestions  for  the  use  of  such  a  room. 
Eickemeyer's  **In  and  Out  of  the  Nursery,"  just  pub- 
lished by  R.  H.  Russell,  is  an  example  of  how  a  collection 
of  pictures  made  in  this  way  may  be  turned  to  profit,  and 
give  pleasure  to  many  in  alter  days.  The  generous  illu- 
mination of  the  playroom,  and  the  light  tone  of  its  furnish- 
ings, enables  one  to  work  around  it,  so  that  we  may 
attempt  small  groups  and  compositions  on  fine  days. 
The  innumerable  arrangements  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  those  who  keep  their  eyes  open  in  a  room  occu- 
pied by  children  will  surprise  all  who  eive  attention  to 
the  possibilities.  In  making  pictures  whereof  the  play- 
room forms  the  background  or  setting,  avoid  the  common 
mistake  of  crowding  the  picture  space  with  toys.  The 
simplest  compositions  are  generally  the  most  pleasing,  a 
single  toy,  or  a  comer  of  the  woolly  lamb  coming  into  the 
margin  of  the  picture,  or  a  glimpse  of  the  nursery-rhymed 
wall  paper  being  suffide 


dent  to  identify  the  locality. 
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-,  In  photographing  children  with  their 

^oyB,         jQyg  ^Q  Qj.  y^fgg  jj^ti^  points  need  close 

attention.  It  is  better,  for  instance,  to  wait  until  the  little 
ones  are  really  interested  and  busied  with  their  toys  than 
to  get  them  merely  holding  a  toy  and  looking  at  the 
camera.  Look  at  Mr.  Core's  picture  of  the  children  watch- 
ing the  mechanical  doll.  See  how  its  interest  is  added  to 
by  their  intentness  concerning  the  doll,  and  how  uncon- 
scious they  are  of  the  presence  of  the  camera.  Those 
who  remember  Byrne's  famous  "Apple  Pie  Alphabet" 
will  recall  the  cleverness  with  which  consciousness  was 
avoided  in  that  charming  series.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
although  there  are  instances  where  a  direct  portrait  is 
desirable,  as  in  Mr.  Kemp's  two  pictures  in  this  number. 

Sometimes  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  a  very  voung  child  is 
an  obstacle  to  success,  because  the  baby  will  put  thin^  to 
his  mouth.  Here,  of  course,  the  toy  should  be  retained 
by  the  photographer  or  kept  out  of  sight  altogether. 
When  and  where  and  how  to  use  toys  in  handling  chil- 
dren are,  in  fact,  questions  which  can  only  be  carefully 
answered  with  a  knowledge  of  the  children  and  the  cir- 
cumstances. Occupation  of  some  interesting  sort,  or  a 
picture  book,  may  often  be  substituted  for  the  toy  with 
positive  advantage.  Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all  the 
children's  pictures  I  have  seen  is  a  group  of  children 
"playing  school,"  made  by  Mr.  Core.  Unfortunately  I 
could  not  secure  permission  for  its  reproduction  here,  so 
that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  description.  The 
group  coniprises  five  or  six  children  of  one  family,  and 
takes  the  form  of  a  lateral  triangle  running  lengthwise 
across  a  5x7  plate.  Four  of  the  children,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  ages,  are  grouped  closely  together  to 
form  an  oblique  irregular  line,  dividing  the  picture  space 
from  upper  left-  to  lower  right-hand  comer.  The  way  in 
which  they  nestle  together  to  see  a  folio  held  in  the  hands 
of  an  elder  child  is  veiy  delightful.  At  the  left-hand  the 
dark  figure  of  an  elder  brother,  busied  with  a  design  upon 
the  miniature  black-board  or  wall-slate  adds  force  to  the 
motif,  and  at  the  lower  apex  of  the  triangle  sits  the  baby 
of  the  family,  slightly  separated  from  his  fellows,  inde- 
jDendently  occupied  with  a  picture  book  in  proud  imita- 
tion of  his  companions.  Pictorially  the  little  figure  binds 
the  composition  together,  and  the  arrangement  of  lines 
and  tones  gives  one  a  continual  feast  of  pleasure  and  in- 
terest. Numberless  compositions  along  similar  lines  will 
suggest  themselves,  in  which  the  small  furniture  so  com- 
monly used  by  children  nowadays  may  be  made  to  help 
in  Uie  picture-making. 
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"Poamff"  ^  attempting  pictures  of  this  sort, 
rovn^.  where  "posing"  or  arran^^ement  enters 
into  the  scheme,  a  previous  acquaintance  with  our  models 
is  absolutely  essential.  About  the  posing  of  diildren 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  some  workers  hold- 
ing that  nature  is  preferable  unassisted  by  art ;  but  with 
tractable  children  one  can  sometimes  take  up  a  little  seri- 
ous picture-makine,  aided  by  their  willing  interest  and 
desire  to  help.  Very  seldom,  however,  can  an  arrange- 
ment be  earned  out  as  originally  planned.  The  photog- 
rapher may — indeed  should — have  a  definite  plan  ;  but  if 
he  is  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities, 
very  often  his  best  things  will  come  from  the  delightful 
poses  assumed  by  his  little  subjects  in  freedom  and  uncon- 
sciousness. Have  a  plan,  by  all  means,  but  be  readv  to 
abandon  it  the  moment  the  subject  displays  something 
better  as  the  work  proceeds.  In  my  own  practice  I 
almost  invariably  start  out  with  two  or  three  possible 
pictures  in  mind,  and  almost  as  invariably  end  by  getting 
something  altogether  different  In  my  few  attempts  to 
insist  on  carrying  through  a  carefully  planned  picture 
scheme  the  results  have  usually  been  conscious  and 
stagy  compositions. 
rk-.«,,*K«»^^.  Sometimes,  while  we  are  intent  on  our 
DistuTDances.  ^^^.j^  ^j^  ^  g^^^p  ^j  children,  the  spirit 

of  mischief  will  bubble  over  and  speedily  infect  the  whole 
group,  making  all  our  picture-making  vain.  This  diffi- 
culty may  generally  be  overcome  by  securing  the  help  of 
a  single  member  of  the  group  who,  m  ways  best  known  to 
him.self  or  herself,  will  bottle  up  the  mischief  and  give  us 
the  quiet  moment  needed  for  our  exposure.  There  is 
always  one  amon^  a  group  of  children  whose  influence  is 
dommant,  and  it  is  a  wise  thin^,  in  working  with  a  group 
of  children,  to  first  of  all  get  this  influence  on  our  side  for 
use  if  occasion  should  require  it.  This  hint  will  be  found 
useful,  also,  where  we  have  to  deal  with  peculiar  obstinacy 
or  shyness,  which  now  and  again  threatens  to  undo  our 
hopes,  or  interfere  in  the  work. 

Multiple  For  those  who  have  the  time  and  indi- 

Pictures.  nation  for  a  little  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  trouble,  **  multiple  "  pictures  of  children  make 
an  interesting  speoalty,  and  the  pictures  themselves  give 
endless  pleasure.  A  *  *  multiple ' '  picture  is  simply  a  com- 
bination of  several  pictures  ot  a  child  (or  of  several  chil- 
dren) on  one  plate,  made  by  exposing  only  a  small  part 
of  the  plate  at  one  time.  Some  very  charming  combuia- 
tions  may  be  had  in  this  way,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
such  pictures  are  not  more  popular.    As  produced  corn- 
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merciallv  these  multiples  are  most  easily  produced  with 
a  special  form  of  camera  back  known  as  the  Klay  MulH- 
Pfying  Holder^  but  this  is  made  for  use  with  the  ordinary 
studio  camera.  By  a  little  contrivance  the  amateur  can 
rig  up  a  device  to  suit  his  own  camera,  which  should, 
preferably,  be  of  the  5  x  7  or  5  x  8  size  (cabinet). 

To  make  these  pictures,  the  composition  must  be 
planned  beforehand,  and  a  rough  sketch  made  on  paper 
to  guide  us  in  the  work.  As  we  will  see  later,  our  little 
models  should  be  dressed  in  white  or  light-colorec 
dresses.  Let  us  suppose  we  desire  to  make  a  "  Banbury 
Cross"  scene,  havmg  a  little  child  of  five  years  as  our 
model.  We  require  a  background  of  black  cloth  about 
6  by  10  feet,  and  a  foreground  identical  in  size  and  color. 
Black  felt  is  good,  cheap  black  velvet  better.  The  object 
here  is  to  get  a  ground  which  will  make  no  impression 
whatever  (of  texture  or  form)  when  we  expose  a  plate  on 
it.  Now  we  need  a  barrel  big  enough  to  let  our  little 
model  creep  inside,  and  a  child's  low  chair  or  rocker. 
Our  plan  includes  four  positions  of  the  child  on  one  plate. 
At  the  extreme  right  end  of  the  plate  we  want  the  little 
one  sitting  in  her  chair  pointing  at  an  imaginary  some- 
thing at  the  middle  of  the  background ;  at  the  center  we 
plan  to  have  the  child  sitting  astride  the  barrel  (horse), 
and  peeping  through  the  open  barrel  with  a  merry  face 
"  playii^  horse ; "  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  plate  we  want 
her  again  sitting  in  her  chair  enjoying  the  fun.  Obviously 
our  model  must  be  one  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  with  some  animation.  Having  adjusted  the 
black  background  so  that  the  lighting  of  the  ngures  will 
be  satisfactory,  and  tacked  the  foreground  to  the  floor 
somewhat  loosely,  we  proceed  to  pose  the  child  in  the 
four  positions,  one  after  another,  focusing  carefully  at  each 
stage,  and  marking  the  camera  so  that  we  can  aajust  it  to 
suit  each  pose  without  refocusing.  As  a  further  precau- 
tion against  one  pose  overlapping  another  we  put  black 
pins  to  mark  out  where  each  position  begins  and  ends, 
marking  it  out  also  on  the  floor  with  dark  chalk.  Focus- 
ing being  accomplished,  give  the  model  a  rest,  then  insert 
the  loaded  plate-nolder,  draw  the  slide,  and  prepare  for  the 
first  exposure  by  posing  the  child  in  the  extreme  left  posi- 
tion. This  being[  satismctorily  arranged,  let  the  exposure 
be  made,  and  this  should  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent — a 
slow  instantaneous  exposure  with  a  lens  aty/8  should  be 
sufficient.  Cap  the  lens,  remove  the  chair  to  the  extreme 
right  position,  pose  the  subject  carefully  and  wait  for  the 
desired  expression,  exijose,  and  again  cap  the  lens.  Let 
the  child  rest  a  few  minutes,  and  then  proceed  to  place 
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the  empty  (bottomless)  barrel  at  the  center  of  the  back- 
erouncl  space,  with  the  open  end  facinfi^  the  lens.  Now 
let  the  model  creep  through  from  the  oack  so  that  she 
emerges  facing  the  lens.  Head,  shoulders  and  the  little 
arms  should  comprise  the  view,  framed  by  the  round 
barrel.  Expose  and  cap  the  lens.  Now  let  the  child  sit 
astride  the  barrel,  holding  a  ribbon  for  the  reins  and 
takine  an  animated  pose  to  **play  the  rider.**  Expose, 
and  Uie  plate  is  ready  for  development,  which  should  be 
carried  far  enough  to  ensure  a  negative  of  good  printing 
quality,  but  stopped  before  the  plate  begins  to  veil  over. 
If  due  care  has  been  taken  m  the  arrangement  of  the 
four  pictures,  the  result  will  be  a  "multiple,*'  which  will 
encourage  you  to  carry  your  experiments  further. 

A  few  different  arrangements  may  be  mentioned,  all  of 
which  are  cosily  compared.  Take  a  barrel  of  dark  color 
(not  black)  and  nail  it  fast  to  the  floor  parallel  with  the 
dark  background.  Make  four  exposures  showing  a  child 
peeping  from  both  ends  of  the  barrel,  looking  over  from 
behmd  one  end,  and  sitting  on  the  top  at  the  other  end 
looking  into  the  face  which  peeps  out  from  that  end  of  the 
barrel.  A  child  just  old  enough  to  let  us  focus  it  may  be 
taken,  after  this  fashion,  in  four  different  positions  on  the 
floor,  with  or  without  toys,  the  positions  being  marked  out 
as  before  with  chalk  and  black  pins.  Series  pictures  of 
/hildren  at  their  ** make-believe**  occupations — washing 
day,  putting  the  dollies  to  bed,  and  similar  themes — may 
also  be  attempted  with  pleasure  and  profit  The  details 
here  given  cover  the  method  used  very  successfully  by 
Mrs.  Marie  H.  Kendall,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
information  here  given. 

«...,...  For  the  making  of  flashlight  pictures  of 

t  Ho  e  children  at  home  litde  needs  to  be  added 
to  the  instructions  for  flashi  ight  portraiture 
fully  given  in  The  Photo-Miniature  No.  8:  Photog- 
raphy at  Home,  Since  we  are  dealing  with  children,  our 
methods  and  practice  should  be  as  single  as  is  possible 
to  avoid  alarming  the  litde  ones ;  and  we  must  be  careful 
that  they  do  not  have  access  to  the  powder,  and  are 
taught  to  avoid  looking  directly  at  the  flash.  This  can  be 
mana&;ed  by  arranging  them  to  look  in  another  direction, 
or  to  busy  them  in  some  occupation  so  that  they  do  not 
face  the  camera.  Small  charges  of  flash  powder,  such  as 
the  single  charges  oi  S,  <Sf  M.  sold  ready  for  ignition  on 
a  fire-shovel  or  tray,  used  singly  or  two  together,  will  be 
ample  for  most  of  our  pictures.  In  using  flash  powders 
in  bulk,  10  grains  will  be  found  sufficient  for  a  single 
figure  at  6  feet,  supposing  the  lens  to  be  working  at,^8. 
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This  amount  increases  rapidly  as  the  light  is  ignited  fur- 
ther from  the  subject ;  thus  at  8  feet  we  will  usually  need 
40  grains  ;  at  10  feet,  60  grains,  and  at  12  feet,  80  grains 
of  powder.  The  hints  and  precautions  given  in  The 
Photo-Miniature  No.  8  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Whenever  possible,  focusing  should  be  managed  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  child  we  are  photographing,  i.e.,  we 
should  focus  on  another  person,  or  a  printed  card,  and 
afterwards  place  our  subject  in  the  position  covered  by 
the  Jens.  In  this  way  we  have  merely  to  get  the  pose, 
draw  the  slide,  uncap  the  lens,  and  ignite  the  powder  as 
soon  as  we  get  what  we  want  in  vivacity  or  expression. 
All  the  liehts  usually  burning  in  the  room  should  be  left 
burning  during  the  {photographing,  except  such  as  may 
happen  to  come  within  the  field  of  the  lens. 

Provided  that  we  can  eet  our  little  models  familiar  with 
the  strangeness  of  flashlight  photography,  the  winter 
evenings  will  furnish  us  with  many  opportunities  for  pic- 
ture-making, and  desirable  effects  unobtainable  in  any 
other  way.  Thus  the  Christmas  tree,  the  coming  of  Santa 
Claus,  the  Christmas  "parties,"  and  other  themes  asso- 
ciated with  this  great  festival  of  childhood,  the  pillow- 
fight,  the  children  asleep  in  their  usual  picturesque  dis- 
order, etc.,  are  all  subjects  made  possible  bv  flashlight 
work.  The  making^  of  flashlight  silhouettes  also  suggests 
itself  in  working  with  children,  their  dainty  figures  and 
comical  attitudes  lending  themselves  happily  in  work  of 
this  sort,  as  suggested  in  Photography  at  Home, 

Children  Turning  now  to  children  out-of-doors, 

i^  *    i^^     much  of  what  has   already  been   said 

Out-of-doors,  g^jj   applies^    but   the   possibilities   are 

vastly  increased,  because  the  great  difficulty  of  illumi- 
nation (or  the  lack  of  it)  has  vanished.  The  larger 
freedom  of  child-life  out-of-doors  is  also  in  our  favor 
as  picture-makers,  and  our  success  will  most  largely 
depend  on  our  ability  to  grasp  the  opportunities  as 
quickly  as  they  come  and  disappear.  Two  methods 
may  be  followed,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
of  them  will  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results.  We 
can  set  about  the  work  seriously,  bent  on  compositions 
of  which  children  shall  be  the  motif—di  which  the 
frontispiece  of  this  number  is  a  clever  example ;  or  we 
may  take  the  camera  and  one  or  many  children  and, 
sallying  forth  to  the  nearest  play-ground,  catch  what 
turns  up  by  liberal  use  of  our  store  of  wit,  patience  and 
films.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  my  preference  for 
the  latter  method.  There  are  few  things  in  life  more 
thoroughly  enjoyable  than  an  afternoon,  or  an  hour  or 
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two  in  the  morning,  with  children  and  camera  in  the 
open.  It  may  be  that  our  play-eround  is  a  dty  yard 
with  a  pitiful  shrub  or  two,  or  the  lawn  about  a  country 
house,  a  city  park,  country  lanes  and  fields,  or  we  may 
follow  the  city  streets  in  search  of  material.  It  matters 
little.  Wherever  we  find  children  out-of-doors  we  will 
find  picture  material  and  fun  a-plenty,  and  our  only 
difficulty  will  be  that  the  film  is  all  too  short,  or  the 
filled  plate-holders  too  few. 

g^  The  children's  supper   party  on   the 

oTiTJS-  lawn,  under  the  shacie  of  a  friendly  tree, 
suDjects.  j^  ^j.  McFarland  pictures  it  among  our 
illustrations,  is  an  easy  subject,  because  the  youngsters 
will  very  cheerfully  stay  just  where  we  want  them. 
Three  rollicking  boys  in  front  of  a  group  of  birches, 
with  full  knowledge  that  they  were  bein^  photographed, 
are  by  no  means  so  easily  handled.  Perhaps  we  can 
take  advantage  of  their  mock  seriousness  to  focus  and 
put  in  the  plate.  Then  we  tell  them  that  there  need  be 
no  hurry  about  it,  and  straightway,  like  all  other  boys, 
they  will  unlimber  their  seriousness  and  take  life  easily 
— which  brings  our  chance  for  an  exposure  of  ^  second, 
and  they  are  ours.  Roam  around  a  city  park,  and  its 
boat  landing  on  the  lake,  or  the  smaller  lake  set  apart 
for  boys  and  their  model  ships,  the  goat  carriages  and 
donkey  rides  along  the  shaay  avenues,  the  merry-go- 
rounds,  and  the  children  watchine  the  animals  at  the 
Zoo ;  all  will  yield  prime  material  for  the  camera  and 
bring  into  play  our  every  resource.  A  hand-camera,  of 
course,  is  neeaed  for  such  work,  as  well  as  deft  hand- 
ling on  our  part ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  we  do  not  expect 
a  perfect  picture  for  each  exposure. 

The  best  time  for  children  out-of-doors 
Exposures,  is  before  10  a.  m.  and  after  3  p.  m. 
Between  these  hours  the  sun  is  too  high, 
and  we  will  miss  the  most  pleasing  effects  in  lip^hting. 
Care  is  needed  when  photographing  under  trees  m  sun- 
light or  our  pictures  will  oe  spotty,  with  patches  of 
light  and  shadow  marring  the  general  effect  Exposures 
in  the  open  are  best  made  when  the  sun  is  just  obscured 
by  a  cloud,  unless  we  are  deliberately  seeking  sunlight 
effects.  With  a  good  diffused  light  exposures  from 
from  i  to  A  second  will  be  ample,  although  we  must 
be  guided  by  the  usual  factors  and  the  distance  of 
camera  from  subject.  For  snap  work  in  a  bright  light 
/jS  and  **mediimi  fast  speed,"  may  be  relied  upon  to 
give  fully  timed  negatives.  Where  motion  is  included, 
the  speed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  increased. 
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In  photographing  children  against  a 

Backgraand.  clump  of  trees  or  other  outdoor  back- 
ground, the  subject  should  be  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  Teet  from  the  background;  and  when 
working  with  one  child  only,  it  is  better  to  focus  on  a 
card  pmned  to  a  stick  ra&er  than  on  the  subject. 
When  the  focus  is  secured,  place  the  child  in  position 
and  make  the  exposure  before  consciousness  appears. 
When  working  at  the  seashore,  or  in  low-lying  places, 
avoid,  wherever  possible,  photographing  your  subject 
against  the  sky,  or  sea,  or  lake,  as  this  will  make  the 
features  extremely  dark,  the  distance  here  being  a  source 
of  light 

The  intensity  of  the  light  out-of-doors  makes  neces- 
sary a  word  of  caution  where  outdoor  portraiture  is 
attempted.  In  a  strong  light  the  iris  of  the  eye  con- 
tracts, and  this  is  accompanied  bv  a  half-closing  of  the 
eyelias — ^which  is  undesirable.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 
Make  your  outdoor  portraits  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or 
enclosed  space  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  watch  for 
the  effect  of  the  light  upon  the  eyes  of  your  subject. 

Outdoor  compositions  with  children,  such  as  Mr. 
Tingley's  "Innocents  Abroad,"  fall  under  the  heading 
of  landscape  with  figures — a  field  too  big  for  us  to 
enter  here. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  children  from  the  view-point 
of  the  professional  photographer.  This  division  01  our 
subject  is  one  about  which  much  can  be  said  with  profit, 
ana  I  have  purposely  left  it  unto  this  last  to  give  the  pro- 
fessional reader  an  opportunity  to  first  glance  at  the 
matter  through  an  amateur's  spectacles. 

Despite  the  awakening  referred  to  on  an  earlier  page, 
tfaer^  is  need  of  a  further  change  of  heart  concemme 
children  among  professional  workers.  The  boastful 
phrase,  so  common  among  professional  announcements : 
''We  make  a  specialty  of  children"  indicates  where  this 
change  of  heart  must  begin,  i.  e.,  in  a  better  under- 
standing of  children,  and  of  the  methods  to  be  used  in 
order  to  handle  them  successfully.  Mr.  Rockwood,  in  his 
little  book  on  "Child  Beauty,*'  puts  the  thing  into  a  nut- 
shell where  he  says :  ^  No  man  can  make  a  specialty  of 
children.    They  must  make  a  specialty  of  Mnt." 

That  a  profitable  business  can  be  quickly  built  up,  if 
the  children  form  the  comer-stone,  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  aid 
within  the  reach  of  photographers,  since  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  studio  which  draws  the  children  of  its  locality 
will  speedily  secure  the  good  will  and  custom  of  the 
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grown-ups  also.  But  the  conditions  upon  which  success 
depends  are  at  least  as  inexorable  and  imperative  with 
professionals  as  with  amateurs. 

M'BteksA.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  mistake 
MinaKes.  made  by  professionals  in  their  portrait- 
ure of  children  lies  in  the  lack  of  reverence  and  sim- 
plicity which  marks  their  treatment  of  children  as  sub- 
jects. The  influence  of  environment,  the  eflFect  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  studio  and  its  methods  upon  the 
child,  are  points  which  rarely  receive  much  considera- 
tion, although  they  exercise  a  real  and  direct  influence 
upon  the  result  of  the  sitting.  The  beautiful  reserve  of 
childhood,  the  natural  sensitiveness  and  di^ty  which 
restrain  most  children  from  any  familiarity  with  stran^^rs 
until  there  has  come  a  mutual  understanding,  are  thmgs 
which  the  average  professional  recognizes  only  to  brush 
aside  as  undesirable.  His  method,  as  my  observation  has 
told  me,  is  to  carry  the  child  through  the  sitting  on  a  wave 
of  excitement.  There  is  a  feverish  and  noisy  activity  in 
all  his  dealings  with  the  little  ones,  from  the  flurry  of « fix- 
ing up"  both  children  and  the  studio  for  the  event  to 
the  end  of  the  performance  under  the  skylight.  The 
shake-up  in  the  studio,  the  hurried  rearrangement  of 
accessories,  the  exaggerated  funniness  of  the  0|3erator, 
the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurse  accompanying  the 
child,  and  the  general  hubbub,  all  combine  to  develop 
in  the  little  sitter  the  very  qualities  which  make  a 
successful  portrait  the  most  remote  of  possibilities. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  Granted  for  the  moment  that  the 
photographer  has  a  strong  liking  for  children,  and  is 
willing  to  take  the  pains  so  essential  to  the  best  results, 
how  shall  he  overcome  the  real  difficulties  created  by 
the  strangeness  of  the  place  and  its  people,  and  make 
pictures  portraying  his  little  visitors  as  they  are  in  the 
tamiliar  environment  of  home  life? 

«^_^ -.  .  A   great  deal   may  be   accomplished 

Kemeaies.  ^  taking  away  from  the  studio-meth- 
ods all  that  emphasizes  its  unlikeness  to  home  and  its 
surroundings.  Let  special  appointments  be  made  for 
children's  portraits  wherever  possible,  and  set  apart  a 
children's  reception  or  waiting-room  for  their  sole  use. 
Furnish  this  room  in  a  simple  but  attractive  way  with 
pictures  of  children,  furniture  suitable  for  juvenile  uses, 
a  few  toys,  animals,  and  a  simple  game  or  two  to  be- 
guile the  time  of  waiting.  A  large  music  box,  set  into 
the  wall  as  a  fixture,  will  often  prove  itself  a  potent  charm 
with  timid  or  obstinate  children.  That  the  room  should 
be  clean,  bright,  and  sunny,  cool  in  summer  and  warm 
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in  winter,  goes  without  saying.  The  aim  in  all  this,  of 
course,  is  to  put  the  child  at  its  ease,  and  to  overcome 
any  feeling  ot  constraint  or  shyness.  The  photographer 
should  meet  his  little  visitors  in  this  room  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  or  after  a  half  hour's  wooing,  perhaps,  become 
acquainted  with  the  general  characteristics  of  his  subject 
before  the  sitting  begins.  Those  who  accompany  the 
children  should  tc  warned,  if  needs  be,  not  to  discuss  the 
sitting,  or  to  instruct  theur  charges  concerning  their 
behavior,  or  bother  them  with  too  much  preparation. 
Everything  else  being  favorable,  the  children's  brief  stay 
in  such  a  room  cannot  but  have  a  good  effect  on  the  after- 
work.  It  should,  indeed,  convey  the  impression  that  the 
photographer's  studio  is  almost  as  nice  a  place  as  the 
familiar  play-room  at  home. 
In  the  Studio  Meanwhile  all  the  preparations  neces- 
sary  in  the  studio  should  have  been  com- 
pleted, so  that  when  the  child  comes  under  the  skylight, 
the  place  is  quiet  and  ready  for  the  sitting.  One  assist- 
ant to  change  the  plates,  or  focus,  may  generall>r  be 
retained  at  the  camera  with  advantage,  although  this  is 
not  followed  by  such  skilled  workers  as  Mr.  Core  or  Mr. 
Hollinger.  The  assistant  should  be  well  trained  to  play 
his  part  without  attracting  attention.  Wherever  pos- 
sible all  friends  and  relatives  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
studio  during  the  sitting,  but  most  often  it  will  be  need- 
ful (essential  with  young  children)  to  permit  a  single 
helper  to  accompany  the  child. 

In  the  general  handling  of  children  the  photog^pher 
must  be  ^ided  by  his  quick  perception  of  the  character 
of  the  child  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Some  children 
are  easily  excitable,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  rouse 
them  overmuch  ;  others  are  retiring  and  lacking  in 
animation  for  one  cause  or  another.  These  latter  may 
be  skilfully  interested  by  the  use  of  a  little  diplomacy. 
The  photographer  is  usually  a  good  judge  of  character, 
acquiring  the  habit  unconsciously  in  his  daily  work,  but 
he  will  need  all  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  for 
successful  work  with  children.  Thus  he  should  know 
how  to  tell  the  sick  child  from  one  that  is  well,  the 
peevish,  fretful,  nervous  child  from  one  laboring  under 
temporary  timidity.  Some  children  reauire  a  little 
"fuss"  before  they  will  be  "drawn  out;^'  with  others 
quietness  is  the  easiest  way  to  win ;  and  some  are  best 
left  severelv  alone.  A  display  of  noise  and  bustle  is  the 
common  blunder,  and  the  lavish  use  of  novelties  of  one 
sort  or  another  may  also  be  mentioned  as  requiring 
restraint.    One  thing  is  certain,  if  friends  or  relatives  are 
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permitted  to  be  present  at  the  sitting  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  or  instruct  the  child.  In 
dealing  with  very  timid  or  youn^  children  the  mother  or 
friend  may  advantageously  help  m  any  physical  handling 
of  the  child — this  cfetail  being  one  to  which  many  chil- 
dren are  strangely  sensitive;  but  her  help  should  be 
nven  with  eye  ana  hand,  rather  than  by  word  of  mouth. 
In  other  words,  the  sitting  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a 
matter  between  the  photographer  and  his  subject,  free 
from  outside  interruption  or  interference. 

—  -  J  With    very  youn^^   children   difficulty 

B^Dwm.  ^jj  1^  experienced  m  getting  their  atten- 
tion directed  to  any  one  spot  for  the  moment  needed 
for  exposure.  The  best  course  to  follow  in  such  cases 
is  to  get  the  focus,  put  In  the  plate  ready  for  exposure 
and  then,  in  absolute  quietness,  gently  tap  the  floor. 
This  will  generally  attract  the  attention  of  th^  child, 
without  alarming  it  or  causing  movement,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  exposure  is  gained.  With  older  children 
whose  attention  wanders  from  one  thing  to  another 
without  resting  on  any  one  thing  long  enough  for  our 
purpose,  the  undemonstrative  recital  of  a  childish  tale 
will  often  secure  the  degree  of  repose  necessary.  The 
vivacious  child,  of  course,  can  be  managed  by  being 
"  let  into  the  game  "  and  impressed  with  the  feeling  that 
the  success  of  the  affair  rests  upon  him.  Or  we  may 
busy  our  subjects  with  some  simple  occupation,  picture- 
book  or  toy,  and  at  the  desired  moment  get  their 
attention  for  the  exposure.  Mr.  Nast,  after  long  experi- 
ence with  children  under  the  skylight,  advises  the  use  of 
the  singing  voice  as  an  excellent  way  of  gaining  the 
interest  of  dull  or  indifferent  children.  By  this  he  means 
the  photographer  to  sing  the  necessary  directions  instead 
of  speaking  uiem.  This  may  arouse  apprehensions  as  to 
tiie  photographer's  sanity  in  the  minos  of  older  people 
present;  but  we  are  told  that  the  children  enjoy  the 
method,  and  the  sparkle  and  brightness  of  amma'^on 
are  what  we  seek.  Sometimes  young  children  will 
persist  in  making  "funny  mouths,"  especially  when  the 
little  teeth  are  coming.  This  can  be  overcome  in  part 
by  touching  the  tongue  with  a  small  pinch  of  salt,  which 
causes  the  child  to  close  its  mouth  for  a  moment,  during 
which  the  exposure  should  be  made. 

There  is  a  common  desire  among  mothers  for  a 
picture  of  baby  smiling.  Don't  indulge  it  without  an 
attem{>t  at  a  second  picture  without  the  smile.  A 
smile  is  pleasing  at  a  first  glance,  but  one  wearies  of 
it  in  a  picture  where  it  cannot  change.    Babies  have 
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as  many  moods  as  older  folk,  and  are  interesting  in 
every  mood^  but  the  smiling  baby  does  not  wear  welL 
Get  the  child  interested,  kstening,  looking  for  some- 
thing or  busy  with  its  toes,  and  you  will  be  Just  as 
gratefully  remembered  as  if  you  had  caught  the  smile. 

As  far  as  posing  is  concerned  the  less  said  the  better. 
CHiildren  from  one  to  eight  years  are  graceful  in  every 
move,  that  is,  in  free  andspontaneous  movement  From 
eight  to  fourteen  years  there  is  a  little  awkwardness,  and 
simple  poses  will  be  most  successful.  With  girls  the 
three-quarter  or  full  length  ficrure  may  be  attemi>ted; 
with  boys  the  full  figure  should  generally  be  avoided. 
But  there  are  exceptions  alwa>[s.  For  my  part  I  prefer 
Mr.  Hollinger*s  method  of  letting  the  chilcfren  loose  in 
the  studio,  keeping  them  interested,  and  using  a  plate 
at  every  opportunl^.  This  "wastes "  plates,  but  ensures 
variety  of  pose  ana  expression,  absolute  spontaneity,  and 
now  and  again  a  picture  which  could  not  oe  obtained  by 
a  hundred  deliberate  poses.  In  his  studio  Mr.  Hollinjger 
has  a  movable  platform — ^which  moves  easily  and  noise- 
lessly— and  many  of  his  most  delightful  pictures  of 
children  have  been  secured  by  its  aid,  between  ** rides" 
and  "talks."  This  method,  of  course,  is  in  keeping 
with  "home"  methods. 

Mr.  Beasley,  whose  "Spinning  Top"  is  given  amons: 
the  illustrations,  is  a  believer  in  pronle  picture  of  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Core  likes  to  picture  his  litde  visitors  busied 
with  some  childish  game  or  occupation,  although  his  por- 
traits of  children  are  as  varied  as  the  children  themselves. 
Where  two  or  three  children  of  the 
Qroupa.  same  family  are  to  be  photo^i>hed 
together,  many  pleasing  combinations 
may  be  had  by  interlocking  the  ngures  m  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  unity,  and  yet  keeping  a  desirable  degree  of 
separation  in  the  figures.  I  have  seen  a  clever  example 
of  this,  offering  a  sufi;gestion  not  }ret  made  common.  A 
group  of  four  children — three  girls  and  a  boy— was 
arranged  so  as  to  display  an  oblique  line  of  heads  in 
profile,  with  the  figures  intertwined  here  and  there  by 
linking  the  arms  of  two  of  the  children.  The  balance  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  composition  was  secured  by  let- 
tering the  children's  names  in  the  upper  left  hand  of  the 
background,  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  picture  was 
held  together  by  the  lines  and  masses  of  the  draperies. 

In  dealing  with  babies  (clothed)  care  is  needed  to  see 
that  the  child  is  not  lost  m  a  mass  of  white  linen.  It  is 
usually  a  difficult  thing  to  get  a  picture  of  a  young  baby 
showing  the  whole  of  the  face  ana  hands  or  feet  because 
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of  the  superabundance  of  clothing  and  ribbons.  But  it 
can  be  done  by  patiently  watching  for  the  rig^t  moment. 
With^  babies  mmus  any  clothing  we  must  strive  for  a 
pleasing  outline,  avoidm^  unsightly  creases  over  the 
abdomen,  etc.  The  full  %ure  of  a  child,  without  cloth- 
ing, is  a  favorite  style  with  some  mothers,  but  is  seldom 
b^utiful.  The  half-figure,  as  Mr.  Partridge  pictures  it 
among  our  illustrations,  is  generally  preferable. 

Our  survey  of  children  in  the  studio  may  fittingly  close 
with  a  word  or  two  about  backgrounds  and  accessories. 
Much  of  the  staid  and  solemn  look  of  the  little  ones,  as 
portrayed  by  professional  workers,  is  due  to  the  use  of 
grounds  and  accessories  properly  suited  to  older  folk, 
but  too  heavy  in  line  and  tone  as  a  setting  for  children. 
Simplicity  should  be  the  keynote  here  as  elsewhere.  A 
plain  ground  of  light  warm  gray  tone,  or  a  dark  ground 
of  warm  black  tone  will  form  a  more  tasteful  and  more 
effective  setting  for  the  average  child  than  the  usual  fancy 
ground  used  m  the  daily  work  of  many  studios.  The 
delicacy  of  Mr.  Core's  work  offers  proof  of  the  advantage 
of  this  simplicity.  Palms,  rattan  ware,  fur  rugs,  and  curly- 
legged  abominations  can  only  serve  to  distract  attention 
and  confuse  the  picture  lover  who  would  fain  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  child.  Now  and  again  the  child  may  be 
enshnned  with  pictorial  effect  in  a  richly  carved  cnair, 
as  in  the  frontispiece  of  The  Photo  Miniature,  No.  8, 
but  this  will  be  the  exception.  For  the  majority  plain 
grounds  and  the  daintily  designed  furniture  made  for 
the  little  people  will  serve  our  purpose  in  a  better  and 
more  acceptable  way.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
feeling,  and  the  educated  eye  knows  well  the  pleasures 
of  simplicity.  Mr.  Core  uses  white  holland  for  much  of 
his  work,  and  "  continuous  grounds  "  of  painted  sail-doth. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
Mr.  Chas.  Nast,  Mr.  Core,  and  those  who  have  helped 
me  materially  by  their  advice  and  pictorial  lessons. 
These  latter  give  the  little  book  a  value  which  it  would 
otherwise  not  possess. 

BOOKS. 

There  are  no  books  dealing  in  a  special  way  with  the 
photographing  of  children.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
interested  reader  may  most  happily  make  his  own  book 
by  forming,  from  the  many  inexpensive  reproductions 
now  available,  a  collection  of  pictures  of  chilci-life  as  por- 
trayed by  lovers  of  children  from  the  days  of  Botticelli 
(1447)  down  to  our  own  times. 
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NOTES. 

The  San  Francisco  Photographic  Salon,  of  which  we 
made  brief  announcement  last  month,  will  be  held  in  the 
Mark  Hopkins  institute  for  two  weeks  commencing  Thurs- 
dayjanuary  17,  1901. 

The  qualifications  of  accepted  pictures  must  be  artistic 
merit  combined  with  pictorial  interest ;  and  as  the  exhibits 
will  be  divided  into  seven  classes  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
sound  photogra^y  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  soulful 
indefinlteness.  The  seven  classes  are:  Landscape, 
Marine,  Genre,  Portraiture,  Still  Life,  Animal  Studies, 
and  Architecture  indudine  interiors.  The  Mark  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art  will  awara  first  and  second  certificates  of 
merit  in  each  class,  and  Camera  Craft  will  supplement 
these  awards  by  an  equal  number  of  first  and  second 
medals.  The  awards  will  be  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Associ- 
ation. Those  who  wish  may  have  their  pictures  excluded 
from  participation  in  this  competition. 

The  following  are  the  official  rules  and  regulations : 

All  pictures  submitted  for  exhibition  must  be  framed 
or  matted  under  glass.  They  must  also  be  addressed  : 
''Photographic  Salon,  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art, 
San  Francisco^  California."  forwarded  at  owner's  risk, 
charges  prepaid,  and  delivered  at  the  Institute  not  later 
than  Januanr  i,  1901.  Pictures  to  be  returned  at  owner's 
expense.   No  charge  will  be  made  to  exhibitors  for  space. 

The  title,  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address  and,  if  for 
sale,  the  price  must  be  on  the  back  of  ail  pictures  sub- 
mitted. Nothing  shall  apear  on  the  front  ot  the  picture 
except  its  title  and  the  maker's  name.  Pictures  exhibited 
must  bear  the  name  of  the  maker  and  not  the  names  of 
firms  or  galleries. 

If  any  pictures  are  sold  while  on  exhibition  ten  per 
cent  of  the  price  will  be  deducted  by  the  Institute. 

Every  work  for  exhibition  must  De  submitted  to  a  duly 
elected  jury  for  a  decision  as  to  its  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion ;  the  hanging  and  placing  of  all  accepted  works  will 
be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  this  jury,  and  no  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  arrangement,  nor  can  an>r  work  be 
^iAdrawn  before  the  final  closing  of  the  exhibition. 

(305^ 
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announce  that 

"Etching  Matte" 

will  now  be  manufactured  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Dr. 
Millen,  the  inventor  of  this  pro- 
cess. This  guarantees  an  article 
of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
paper  is  offered  to  the  photo- 
graphic public  with  full  assurance 
that  it  will  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

ETCHING  MATTE  is  a  pure 
Platinum  Paper  which  requires 
nothing  but  cold  water  for  its 
perfect  development. 

Full  Literature,  Price  List,  and 
Sample  Print  on  request. 

THE   J.   C.    MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 
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Each  exhibitor  will  be  furnished  with  a  catalogue,  which 
will  be  the  official  notification  of  acceptance. 

The  mana^ment  will  use  all  possiole  care  to  prevent, 
but  will  not  l)e  responsible  for,  any  loss  or  damage  that 
may  occur. 

Entry-forms  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  819 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  American  Annual  of  fitotography  and  Photographic 
Times  Almanac,  1901.  Scovill  and  Adams  Co.,  New 
York.    Paper,  75  cts.;  cloth,  I1.25.    Mailing,  15  cts. 

The  fifteenth  "American  Annual"  differs  in  several 
points  from  the  issues  of  previous  years,  and  is  a  solid 
advance  from  manv  of  them.  There  are  signs  throughout 
the  book  of  careful  work,  and  the  result  is  one  whidi  must 
be  satisfactory  alike  to  the  publishers  and  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Abel,  the  editor.  The  annual  is  improved  by  the  dele- 
tion of  many  pages  of  useless  formulae  or  other  dead  mat- 
ter, which  has  appeared  in  previous  volumes,  and  by  the 
bestowal  of  additional  care  on  those  appendix  pages 
which  are  retained. 

The  contributed  articles  number  less  than  thirty,  a 
notable  decrease  in  number,  which  is  balanced  by  greater 
length.  There  is  an  evident  attempt  to  replace  the  many 
fragmentary  contributions  of  former  years  by  matter  of 
more  value,  and  while  the  articles  are,  as  usual,  unequal 
in  this  respect,  several  of  them  are  distinctly  useful. 

In  the  pictures,  always  a  leading  feature,  the  same  care 
is  apparent,  and  the  result  good.  There  is  not  more 
than  a  reasonable  percentage  of  poor  pictures,  and  among^ 
the  pictures  by  known  workers  there  are  a  large  propor- 
tion which  are  typical  of  and  worthy  of  their  producers. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  followed  a  not  unusual,  but 
very  ridiculous  custom,  in  some  departments  of  its 
awarding.  In  the  section  of  pictorial  photography,  for 
instance,  a  medal  was  bestowed  on  the  collective  exhibit, 
thereby  entitling  each  exhibitor  to  a  medal.  In  the  sec- 
tion of  books  and  magazines  a  collective  award  gives  the 
privilege  of  announcing  a  similar  honor  to  more  than  a 
thousand  American  publications.  Of  course  the  medal 
is  not  given,  only  the  honor,  unless  the  decorated  one 
provide  the  former  at  his  own  expense. 
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A  letter  from  Denver  brings  the  good  news  that  Dr.  |. 

C.  Millen  has  recovered  from  his  recent  illness,  and  is 
perfecting  arrangements  for  the  better  distribution  of  his 
Etching  Matte.  French  Satin  Jr.  etc.  in  the  East  Dr. 
Millen's  specialties  have  won  an  enviable  name  by  their 
splendid  quality,  but  they  have  not  always  been  readily 
obtainable  from  Eastern  dealers.  We  are  glad  that  this 
is  to  be  remedied.  The  dainty  price  list  of  the  J.  C. 
Millen  Mfe.  Co.,  Denver,  will  inform  the  reader  concern- 
ing the  Mulen  specialties,  and  the  things  it  announces  are 
all  they  are  claimed  to  be — which  is  not  always  so  in 
other  cases. 

We  learn  on  reliable  authority  that  the  new  Loveii 
plate — the  one  which  is  '*as  rapid  as  any  plate  on  the 
market" — is  making  many  friends  among  professional 
photographers  who  seek  speed  and  quality  combined  for 
studio  use.  What  is  good  for  the  professional  is  in  this 
case  equally  desirable  for  the  amateur.  Moral:  try  the 
new  Lovell  Extra  Rapid  in  photographing  children  (old 
and  youns^)  indoors  and  out  Western  readers,  by  the 
way,  shoiud  look  in  at  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Lovell 

D.  P.  Mfg.  Co.  and  have  a  diat  with  Mr.  John  Pringle, 
the  manager  of  the  Western  branch,  mentioning  this 
Magazine.  They  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
learn  some  things  about  plates  worth  the  knowing. 

The  air  is  full  of  year  books,  orders  for  year  books,  and 
complaints  about  year  books!  Wilson's  "Mosaics"  is 
this  year  to  t>e  vastly  improved,  and  will  be  an  attractive 
volume  pictorially.  Its  practical  value  is  so  well  known 
as  to  need  no  mention.  Ready  December  ist  ^  cents. 
The  "Times  Annual "  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
It  is  now  ready  for  delivery  and,  as  a  picture  book  alone, 
is  worth  twice  its  price.  75  cents :  postage  15  cents  extra. 
Anthony's  "Annual "  is  promised  for  November,  and  has 
some  special  features  not  yet  fully  announced.  75  cents, 
postage  15  cents  extra.  *  *  Fhotograms  of  the  Year  1900, ' ' 
with  all  the  best  pictures,  American  and  foreign,  and  some 
interesting  critiques  on  the  year's  output,  is  promised  for 
December.  Paper  covers  |i.oo,  post  free ;  but  this  is  one 
of  the  books  more  desirable  in  permanent  cloth  covers  at 
|i.  25,  post  free.  *  *  Penrose' s  Pictorial  Annual ' ' — the  only 
year  book  for  process  workers,  is  also  announced  for 
December,  Price  I1.50  post  free,  of  Tennant  and  Ward, 
New  Yprk, 
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paid, 30  cents. 
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A  recent  number  of  the  Photo- Era  (Boston)  contains 
an  interestinfi:  paper  on  amateur  lens  making  b)r  "An  Old 
Lens-Maker.  '  We  extract  the  following,  pointing  out 
the  important  fact  that  the  value  of  a  lens  depends  upon 
its  optical  truth : 

Combining  the  crown  and  flint  lenses  of  an  objective 
or,  in  fact,  any  achromatic  lens  (unless  the  operator 
thoroughly  knows  what  he  is  working  for)  is  a  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  task — difficult  on  account  of  the 
task  of  optically  centering  the  crown  and  flint,  and 
dangerous  because  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
different  metal  of  which  the  crown  and  flint  are  com* 
posed,  whilst  in  the  oven  for  baking.  When  vou  make 
a  lens  hot  for  uncementing,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
not  part,  as  there  is  no  cement  there  to  meU.  That  is 
because  the  balsam  is  so  completely  backed  that  it  has 
set  absolutely.  This  is  especially  true  in  old  lenses. 
Old-time  lenses  never  come  apart  in  baking,  but  are 
put.  suspended  in  a  bag,  in  a  specially  made  ketde,  and 
Doiled,  sometimes  for  two  hours.  The  necessity  for 
baking  was  evidentiy  overlooked  in  the  article  men- 
tioned. This  is  really  a  most  important  operation.  The 
flint  ^lass  is  usual  concave  meniscus,  so  mat  the  center 
of  this  portion  is  extremely  thin,  and  heating  such  will 
be  attended  with  dan^r  of  cracking.  The  mistake  of 
warming  the  lens  and  puttine  on  cold  balsam  would 
cause  steam  or  moisture,  which  is  imprisoned  between 
surfaces,  and  visible  in  finished  lenses.  A  lens  allowed 
to  cool,  as  the  article  says,  would  take  a  week  to  set 
firmly,  during  which  time  it  would  undergo  many  changes 
in  temperature,  and  as  many  chances  of  decentering. 
Lenses  are  usually  baked  for  about  five  hours  in  an 
oven,  in  cells  purposely  make  to  ensure  the  glasses 
being  optically  centered.  When  nearly  hard,  they  are 
then  pressed  centrally,  and  in  some  cases  the  operation 
has  to  be  repeated.  Some  firms  have  horizontal,  and 
some  vertical,  spindles,  running  absolutely  true,  in  which 
the  lenses  are  placed  for  cementing,  and  centered  by 
means  of  a  light.  One  light  is  the  ima^e,  and  the  other 
its  reflection—or,  as  the  workers  call  it,  "the  ghost.** 
There  are  four  lights  visible  in  an  ordinary  achromatic 
combination — ^two  images  (one  from  crown  and  one  from 
flint),  and  their  "ghosts."  The  way  the  lijg^hts  chase 
each  other  round  is  most  bewildering  to  the  novice. 
When  the  two  lenses  are  optically  central,  these  lights, 
although  the  lenses  are  revolving,  appear  at  perfect  rest, 
and  this  is  an  absolute  proof  of  the  optical  centering  of 
a  lens.    A  good  lens  not  optically  centered  is  worthless. 
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causing  aberration,  principally  chromatic  If  people  only 
knew  the  fine  woric,  care,  and  brains  put  into  our  high- 
dass  lenses,  they  would  cease  to  wonder  at  the  prices. 

A  printing-out  silver  paper,  coated  on  raw  Rives  paper, 
is  among  the  most  recent  British  novelties.  It  is  said 
to  yield  rich  tones  with  less  gold  than  the  ordinary 
printing-out  papers,  and  has  a  softer  surface  finish  than 
the  extremely  glossy  papers.  On  this  side  we  hear 
rumors  of  a  new  printing  paper  giving  silver  prints 
altogether  indistinguishable  from  carbons  m  appearance. 
This  is  to  be  introduced  by  the  American  Aristotype  Co., 
but  is  not  yet  ready.  Then  there  is  the  PaUersonfype 
paper,  whidi  hails  from  Norristown,  Pa,  and  gives  soft 
black  and  white  prints  on  a  finely  grained  matt  sur^Eure 
Rives  paper. 

The  Society  of  German  Amateur  Photographers,  of 
New  York,  announces  its  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held 
at  12  St  Mark's  Place,  November  3  and  4.  New  Yorkers 
and  others  interested  in  amateur  photography  are  "cor- 
dially invited  to  attend''  the  society's  show. 

The  British  Journal  Almanac  for  1901,  big^  than 
ever,  and  as  fiul  of  good  things  photographic,  is  prom- 
ised for  December.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bedding  as  in  past  years. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  practical  accounts  of 
**  fixing  "  negatives  and  prints — itself  a  simple  but  often 
little  understood  operation — is  to  be  found  in  the  Ameri- 
can Amateur  I^tograpker  for  October.  Another  inter- 
esting item  in  the  same  number  is  an  illustration  of  a 
photographic  menu  carcl ;  and  still  another  good  thinfi"  is 
the  lucicl  paper  on  "Ammonium  Persulphate  as  a  Re- 
ducer" by  U.  Nyblin.  Dr.  Nicol  usually  gives  us  a 
magazine  worth  having,  but  in  this  issue  he  has  surpassed 
himself. 

According  to  Professor  Namais,  ammonium  persulphate 
may  not  only  be  used  as  a  reducer  for  negatives,  but  also 
as  a  means  of  destroying  the  action  of  light  upon  an  un- 
developed plate.    This,  of  course,  is  something  rarely,  if 
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Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 
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ever,  to  be  desired,  but  as  the  action  of  the  peisulirfiate 
is  gradual,  this  hint  may  be  turned  to  useful  account 
where  extreme  over-exposure  is  known  before  develop- 
ment A  two  per  cent  solution  of  the  persulphate  is  said 
to  destroy  the  undeveloped  image  by  mmiersion  for  five 
minutes.  Thus  a  few  seconds*  munersion  of  the  plate  in 
a  weiJcer  solution  (determined  by  experiment)  should 
materially  reduce  the  effect  of  over-exposure,  after  which 
the  plate  should  be  washed  and  developed  as  usuaL 

Namais  also  tells  us  that  if  an  over-exposed  carbon 
print  is  immersed  for  half  an  hotu-  in  a  five  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  persulphate,  to  which  one  per  cent  of  sulphuric 
add  has  been  added,  development  will  proceed  normally 
with  warm  water.  This  is  said  to  result  from  the  for- 
mation of  chromic  acid  by  the  action  of  ammoniujn  per- 
sulphate upon  chromic  oxide  in  the  film  of  the  print 

A  serviceable  color-screen,  for  use  with  lenses  of  not 
more  than  eight  inches  focal  length,  mav  be  made  as 
follows :  Take  a  lantern  plate,  selected  for  flatness  of 
surface  and  even  thickness ;  fix  it  in  hypo  solution  and 
wash  well.  Now  immerse  it  for  five  nunutes  in  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  auramin  O.  The  intensity  of  the 
screen  may  be  reflated  by  giving  it  more  or  less 
washing  after  bathing.  This  dye,  auramin  O,  is  said  to 
absorb  the  blue  and  violet  rays.  Not  havin^^  had  time 
to  obtain  the  dye  in  question  we  give  the  mfonnatioQ 
for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

The  subjoined  letter  is  interesting  as  one  which  probably 
a  thousand  amateurs  would  write  u  life  were  not  so  short : 

"Hartford,  Conn.,  Seplemberi6, 
"I  have  read  many  numl)ers  of  The  Photo-Minia- 
ture hoping  to  find  some  allusion  to  the  possibility  of 
having  (in  the  near  future^  a  camera  of  alutmnum  instead 
of  the  pretty  but  heavy  mahogany,  and  the  new  Secco  films 
which  I  understand  have  all  Uie  advantages  of  glass  plates 
without  their  weight  and  bulkiness. 

"  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anv  reference  to  either  of 
these  possibilities.  The  Secco  films  are,  I  understand, 
owned  by  an  English  firm,  and  are  not  yet  introduced  into 
this  country. 

"Such  a  combination  as  I  have  suggested  would  be  a 
a  most  desirable  one,  and  especially  pleasing  to  the  ama- 
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M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
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teiir  who  wishes  to  take  views — say  5  x  7 — when  on  his 
travels. 

"  The  li^test  hand-camera  that  I  know  of  —  5  x  7  size 
— weighs  8  pounds  when  loaded  with  6  plates.  Add  to 
this  ^e  weight  of  the  tripod  and  you  have  an  exceedingly 
cumbersome  outfit  for  a  long  walk  or  a  scramble  over 
hillv  country. 

'^ Won't  you  tell  us  something  about  the  Secco  film  and 
advocate  the  use  of  aluminum  for  camera  frames  in  an 
early  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature  ? 

"  Yours, ," 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  average  ^  x  7  camera, 
with  its  accompaniment  of  glass  plates  and  tnpod,  is  a 
drag  upon  one  s  enthusiasm  after  the  first  hour's  walk 
out-of-doors.  But  our  correspondent's  case  is  not  quite 
as  bad  as  he  makes  out.  The  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak 
5x7,  with  a  spool  of  film  giving  a  dozen  exposures,  does 
not  exceed  4X  pounds,  and  aluminum  is  as  largely  used 
in  its  construction  as  is  desirable  when  we  remember  that 
aluminum  is  not  all  it  might  be,  as  far  as  rigidity  and  wear 
.  are  concerned. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  camera  manu- 
facturers here  and  abroad  have  experimented  with  alumi- 
num extensively  for  camera  fittings  and  lens  tubes,  but 
without  success.  Hence  their  conservatism.  But,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  look  forward  hopefully  to  the 
day  when  our  apparatus  will  not  t)e  so  wearisome.  Strange 
to  say,  tiiere  is  also  a  strong  current  of  opinion  running  the 
other  way,  and  manv  amateurs  are  buying  plate  cameras 
in  which  solidity  and  strength  of  construction  are  import- 
ant features. 

Secco  films  were  fully  described  in  The  Photo-Minia- 
ture No.  7,  issued  just  a  year  ago.  Since  that  time  little 
progress  worth  mentioning  has  been  made  bevond  the 
Dui^ng  of  an  English  factory,  and  a  great  deal  of  talk. 
A  very  complete  description  ot  the  new  factory  appeared 
in  ^otographyXOcXohex  4),  and  the  films  themselves  are 
advertised  in  me  same  journal  as  at  last  obtainable.  "All 
About  Secco  "  is  a  little  booklet  which  **  may  be  obtained 
by  all  who  mention  this  paper  **  and  address  Secco  Films, 
Ltd.,  39  Lombard  St.,  London,  E.  C. —  which  exhausts 
our  present  information. 

The  Photc^japhic  Society  of  ^ndia  announces  its 
eleventh  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Calcutta,  in  January, 
1901.  Five  gold  medals,  ten  silver,  and  fifteen  bronze 
tiedals  are  offered,  but  the  secretary  writes :  "We  will 
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be  very  glad  to  receive  pictures  from  exhibitors  willing  to 
assist  us  by  exhibiting  their  work  without  competing." 
Arrangements  are  being  made  whereby  foreign  exhibitors 
can  send  their  pictures  to  an  address  m  London,  whence 
they  will  be  forwarded  to  India  at  the  society's  expense. 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  T.  C.  Downing, 
57  Park  St,  Calcutta. 

There  has  been  a  Voigtlander  Euryscope  "boom" 
among  many  of  our  well-known  portraitists  of  late.  Van 
Norman,  Pierce,  Kasebier,  Heam,  Spellman,  Histed, 
Partridge,  and  Knaffl  Bros.,  are  amons^  the  ha[)py  owners 
of  "the  famous  Euryscope."  A  catalogue,  with  particu- 
lars, may  be  had  from  B.  French  &  Co.,  319  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  the  exclusive  American  agents  for  the  Eury- 
scope. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Guerin,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Felix  Raymer, 
the  shining  light  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography, 
have  opened  a  new  college  of  photography  at  St  Louis. 
The  catalogue  obtainable  for  the  asking,  tells  "all  the 
glories  of  the  coming  days  "  in  picture  and  prose.  Read- 
ers ambitious  for  the  honor  of  becoming  full-fledged 
professionals  should  see  this  catalogue. 

The  disastrous  fire  at  the  salesrooms  of  Messrs.  E.  and 
H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  124  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  put 
an  end.  temporarily,  to  the  interesting  demonstration^ 
given  ttiere  tor  the  Amateurs'  Institute  of  Photography. 
AH  traces  of  the  fire  have  now  been  removed,  and  tiie 
work  of  the  Institute  is  once  more  in  full  swing.  The 
demonstrations  announced  ^f or  Octot)er  cover  many  inter- 
esting branches  of  photography,  and  amateurs  residing  in 
or  near  New  York  should  take  advantage  of  these  oppoi- 
tunities  which  are  now  shared  by  2,000  members. 

"  How  to  Sit  for  a  Photograph,"  written  and  very  fully 
illustrated  by  the  veteran  George  G.  Rockwood,  is  an 
unusually  interesting  paper  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Meir€poliian  Magazine, 

A  fifth  edition  of  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company's 
catalo^e  has  just  been  issued.  In  outward  form  it  is  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  a  box  of  Cramer  plates,  and  tiie 
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All  dry  plates  ^^ork  best 
when  fresh 

CRAMER 
P  LAT  ES 

"Will  hereafter  be  pro- 
tected ^vith  a  label  on 
the  bottom  of  each  box 
of  platest  limiting  the 
time  w^ithin  "which  the 
plates  should  be  used 
for  best  results.  We 
consider  this  protection 
necessary  to  guard  our 
patrons  against  plates 
w^hich  have  deteriorated 
by  age. 

We  feel  that  this  long- 
delayed  action  is  in  the 
right  direction,  and  w^ill 
be  appreciated  by  our 
friends  and  the  trade 
generally. 

G.  CRAMBLR  DRY  PLATE 
CO..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  DEPOT 
32   East   10th    Street 

Kindly  mention  Turn  Photo-Miniatukb 
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quality  of  its  information  is  identical  with  the  qualities  of 
Cramer  plates.  Practical  directions  for  n^ative  making:, 
developing,  and  the  like  are  given,  and  uie  booklet  is, 
altogettier,  a  desirable  item  for  the  nail  above  the  dark- 
room  sink. 

By  a  clerical  error  the  names  of  Charles  W.  Heam,  <^ 
Boston,  and  }.  C.  Strauss,  of  St  Louis,  were  omitted  from 
the  published  list  of  Salon  exhibitors  at  the  New  England 
convention.  Some  remarkably  clever  work  was  hung  in 
this  Salon  and  it  is  rieht,  therefore,  that  all  whose  work 
was  chosen  for  it  should  receive  the  honor  attached  to  the 
choice. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition,  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  lenses,  shutters,  and  photographic  acces- 
sories. This  award  came  as  a  surprise  the  medal  being 
given  to  their  specialties  as  exhibited  on  the  apparatus 
«iown  by  other  manufacturers. 

The  Kromskop  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  has  opened 
a  studio  for  color  reproduction  at  i8  West  53rd  Street, 
New  York,  under  the  management  of  C.  Burr  Mcintosh. 
Visitors  to  New  York  should  grasp  this  opportunity  to 
examine  the  Kromskop  in  all  its  several  varieties — a 
wonderful  instrument  even  in  these  days  of  superlatively 
wonderful  achievements. 

Willis  &  Clements,  of  platinotype  fame,  announce  an 
embossed  Rembrandt  mount  having  a  depressed  mat 
and  raised  center  of  peculiar  effectiveness  for  the  display 
of  platinotype  prints.  These  mounts  are  obtainable  in 
eight  sizes  and  three  tints — sepia,  black,  and  green,  or 
special  sizes  and  tints  may  be  obtained  by  order. 

We  have  received  a  few  copies  of  the  book-list  of  Gau- 
thier-Villars  et  Cie,  the  well-known  publishers  of  French 
photographic  books,  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  to 
any  one  desirous  ot  possessing^it 
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Perfecter 

PLATINUM 
TVTB  kkvkt  your  atlentk»  to  fUi  gnde  of  pcifc 
W  piatiiiam  Papcr^  believing  tfiat  the  moet  dl»- 
critnlnating  worker  wiflbe  ItigUydeliglited  wfthfcmtti 
obtalaed  with  tU  EzqcMite  gnaatkn  and  delicate 
ihadct  of  Uack  and  gray  are  moat  artbticafly  obtaiiwt 
This  brand  of  Platinum  Paper  it  particularly  fccom- 
mendcd  for  artistic  and  heaiftiful  rcaulta  in  portraiture* 


Artisti 

PLATINUM 

TN  foapooac  to  the  demand  for  a  good  grade  of  pure 
^  Platinum  Pkper^  at  a  medium  price^  we  have  placed 
ARTISTI  PLATINUM  on  the  ma^et.  It  it  par^ 
ticulariy  fccommended  for  landscape  and  view  work» 
though  CTcelWnt  reaulti  are  obtained  in  portraiture* 
▼e  sofidt  a  caieful  trial  of  thii  brandy  believing  the 
paper  itielf  will  proclaim  its  meri^far  better  than  we 
can  tell  it* 


All  cm  iMpen  are  made  by  the  Kfrkland-Wallaoe  Prooen. 
In  Denver,  Colomdo,  whete  the  dry  atmoeptaere  la  nnequaled 
lor  the  production  of  perfect  Platinum  Paper. 

Sample  packaae  of  either  PBRFBCTBR  or  AKTI8TI  PiatI- 
num  Paper  In  4  x  5  else,  with  developer  for  the  aame,  aent  to 
any  addreaa  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cants,  by  addrwwlng 


The 

Camera  Chemical  Co. 

DenTer,  Colorado 

dco-vill    6    Adams    Co.,   Trade    Agents 
New   York 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Minxaturb 
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Since  writing  the  note  on  page  277  of  our  last  issue,  we 
have  given  careful  trial  to  the  new  platinotype  papers, 
Perfecter  and  ArHsH^  introduced  by  the  Camera  Chemical 
Co.  of  Denver.  Both  papers  are  made  in  two  grades,  viz : 
rough  and  smooth  in  surface-finish.  PerfecUr  is  a  heavy- 
weight paper,  venr  suitable  for  artistic  effects  in  i>ortrait- 
ure  or  subjects  where  breadth  is  desirable.  ArHsH  is  a 
thin  light-weijg^ht  paper  of  remarkable  purity,  and  is  in- 
tended for  views  or  similar  subjects  wherem  detail  is 
rec|uired.  This  brand  is  notable  also  for  its  reasonable 
price  i 25  cents  for  a  dozen  pieces  4x5  inches),  the  lowest, 
we  t)elieve,  at  which  a  pure  platinum  paper  of  good  quality 
has  yet  been  offered.  The  prints  we  obtained  on  these 
papers  exhibit  all  the  qualities  which  have  brought  plati- 
num printing  into  its  present  popularity,  and  their  mtro- 
duction  is  happily  timed. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Newcomb  has  resumed  the  editorship 
of  the  Photo  American^  with  offices  at  131  Bible  House, 
New  York,  and  threatens  to  continue,  at  the  same  time, 
his  contributions  to  **  from  four  to  fourteen  **  photographic 
journals,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  his  Non-Halation 
BcLcking  and  Ideal  Spotting  Medium, 

Note:  In  buying  the  **  Backing*'  or  the  "  Photo  Ameri- 
can," be  sure  to  ask  the  man  for  the  **  Improved  "  variety. 
The  spotting  medium  is  "  Ideal,**  and  can't  be  improved. 

Lengthy,  and  abundantly  illustrated  reviews  of  the 
R.  P.  S.  Exhibition  and  the  Salon  may  be  found  in  the 
issue  of  Photography^  for  October  4  (3  St.  Bride  Street, 
London,  E.  C,  5  cents).  A  more  comprehensive  review  is 
promised  in  Photograms  of  the  Year  igoo^  for  those  who 
can  wait  a  few  weeks ;  and  a  brief  report  may  be  seen  on 
another  page  of  this  number. 

Among  the  American  i>hotographs  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  a  collection  of  7^  pic^ 
tures  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Wesley  Swan,  as  part  of  the  display 
made  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  These  photographs 
were  from  negatives  made  on  the  new  Standard  plate 
of  which  we  have  heard  much  favorable  report  during  tiiese 
last  few  months. 
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TRIMMING.    MOUNTING 
AND    FRAMING. 

However  well  composed  the  scene  which  the  pho- 
tographer secures  on  his  negative,  however  fine  and 
ext>ressive  the  print,  the  message  of  beauty  or  realism 
which  is  intended  will  measurably  fail  in  delivery  if 
due  attention  be  not  given  to  the  trimming,  mounting 
and  framing.  Although  these  may  be  considered  as 
subordinate  or  accessory  points  in  the  scheme  of  art  com- 
prehended in  a  completed  work  of  photography,  they 
are  of  extreme  importance  to  the  full  success  of  the 
attempt.  A  photo^ph  is  seldom,  like  a  flower,  com- 
plete and  finished  m  itself,  needing  no  aid  to  bring  out 
Its  best  points. 

The  reason  for  this  is  readily  determined.  All  will 
remember  attractive  views  seen  through  archways,  door- 
ways,^ windows,  the  full  interest  of  which  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  when  looked  at  in  the  open.  The  separation 
or  apparent  concentration  of  the  view  by  the  opening, 
be  it  window  or  what  not,  through  which  it  appears, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  great  sweep  of  the  landscape, 
together  with  parts  whidi  often  are  unattractive  or 
inharmonious,  make  the  picture  for  us.  It  is  framed,  and 
we  like  it. 

An  especially  vivid  realization  of  this  principle  appears 
when  one  looks  upon  any  well-composed  view,  projected 
by  the  lens  of  a  camera  upon  its  ground-^lass  screen. 
Here  are  all  the  colors  of  nature,  intensified  by  the 
reduction  in  size ;  here  are  depicted  the  forms  of  bleauty 
in  the  landscape,  the  lines  and  contours  of  trees  and 
hills.  And  all  is  confined  by  the  visually  black  framing 
of  the  glass,  with  the  focusing  cloth  extending  the  effect ; 
the  picture  is  trimmed  and  mounted,  if  you  please,  by 
and  in  the  support  of  the  ground-glass,  and  framed  in  the 
surrounding  darkness  of  uie  camera  and  focusing-cloth. 
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Underlying  .  "^^^  methods  of  this  important  afterj 
Mn^niM  treatment  of  a  picture  are  many  and 
rancipiei.  various,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to 
separate  from  the  mass  of  practice,  good,  baa  and  indif- 
ferent, certain  principles  which  will  serve  as  guiding 
points  toward  the  end  of  most  agreeably  bringing  out  the 
full  attractiveness  of  the  composition.  Artists  in  oil  or 
water-color  have  been  known  to  despise  the  frame,  and 
to  say  that  the  mounting  and  framing  were  imimportant, 
the  artist's  work  being  solely  with  the  picture.  Other 
artists  view  the  matter  differently,  and  insist  that  the 
picture  is  not  completed  until  finally  framed,  the  frame 
oeing  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole,  with- 
out relation  to  its  office  of  supporting  and  protecting  the 
canvas.  This  latter  view  is  certainly  the  correct  one,  and 
it  is  to  bring  about  proper  consideration  that  the  subject 
is  treated  upon  in  these  pages. 

The  leaders  in  photographic  art,  be  it  remembered, 
consider  most  carefully  the  trimming,  mounting  and 
framing  of  their  productions.  Witness  the  elaborate  treat- 
ment (H  F.  Holland  Day's  work,  the  unique  surroundings 
by  which  Mrs.  Kasebier  enhances  the  intended  effect,  or 
the  thoughtful  handling  of  Alfred  Stieglitz's  pictures. 
And,  occasionally,  remember  the  proving  of  the  rule  by 
its  violation— I  have  in  mind  an  exquisite  thing  by  John 
Bartlett,  done  nearly  to  death  by  a  poor  mount  and  a 
thoughUess  and  inharmonious  frame.  The  poetic  treat- 
ment of  the  lily-of-the-valley  subject — a  most  difficult 
subject,  too — was  almost  overshadowed  by  the  unfortu- 
nate environment  In  the  Philadelphia  Salon  of  looo  hung 
a  beautiful  bit  of  a  seascape  by  Robert  S.  Redfield — a 
mere  "thumb  nail"  picture,  the  thorough  enjoyment  of 
which  was  made  possible  by  its  mount  and  frame. 

Uncounted  thousands  of  photographs  have  failed  to 
give  the  pleasure  their  maker  intended  because  the  unin- 
teresting portions  were  not  trimmed  away.  Other  thou- 
sands, well  trimmed  perhaps,  have  been  ineffective 
because  of  inharmonious  mounting;  and  improper  or 
unsuitable  framing  has  likewise  slain  its  thousands ! 
And,  without  going  further  into  decimals  about  it,  I  am 
sure  that  many  a  negative  has  been  discarded  by  the 
careful  photographer  because  it  has  been  considered  as 
a  whole  only,  and  the  really  excellent  bit  hidden  in  it 
somewhere  has  not  been  isolated.  It  is,  thus,  with  every 
consideration  in  support  of  the  proposition  to  treat  these 
truly  important  matters  with  proper  care,  to  consider 
them  essentials  to  success  that  I  take  up  the  detailed 
discussion  of  the  subject 
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The  various  plate  sizes— as  4x5,  5x7, 
NecetMity      6}ixS}i,  8x10,  and  so  on — are  not  in 
lor  exact  proportion  with  each  other,  as  any 

Trimming,  one  may  determine  who  will  lay  off  these 
dimensions  with  the  bottom  and  left  sides 
together,  drawing  then  a  diagonal  line  from  the  lower 
left  comer  to  the  upper  right  comer.  A  composition, 
further,  on  the  ground-glass,  may  not  be  proportioned 
exactly  to  the  size  of  the  plate  which  is  to  be  used  for  it. 
Further,  and  frequently,  the  main  object  to  be  included 
in  a  view  may  have  undesirable  and  obtrusive  details 
near  it,  when  the  composition  is  made.  Upon  the 
thoughtless  plan  of  printing:  the  whole  of  a  negative 
always,  these  useless  and  often  objectionable  detans  are 
included,  and  the  really  desirable  portion  of  the  picture 
ohscurea  and  overweighted.  It  is  seldom  that  a  land- 
scape, for  instance,  composes  so  as  to  properly  fill  the 
plate  on  which  it  is  to  be  photographeo.  There  is  the 
additional  argument  of  the  desirability  of  a  relief  from 
tiie  monotony  which  results  when  all  prints  are  of  a  uni- 
form shape  and  size,  but  this  is  not  concerned  with  the 
main  reason  for  trimming — ^the  presenting  of  the  best  of 
each  picture  only. 

The  well-known,  but  now  fast  disappearing,  "album" 
of  the  middle  ages  of  photography  always  provided  one 
set  opening  for  a  print,  and  thus  agonies  were  perpetrated. 
The  more  modem  album,  with  its  refined  gray  leaves, 
permits  the  mounting  of  prints  of  any  size  or  shape 
agreeably. 

Given,  then,  the  desirability  of  thoughtful  trimming,  the 
methods  and  means  are  to  be  considered.  The  photog- 
rapher who  works  intelligentiy  has  always  a  purpose  m 
making  an  exposure — ^he  knows  what  he  saw  to  pjhoto- 
graph,  and  as  he  has  not  the  painter's  facility  of  simply 
omitting  obtrusive  details,  he  tries  to  place  his  main 
object  as  favorably  as  possible,  and  uses  the  knife  freely 
on  the  print  when  it  is  made. 

«  i^.....^       Let  us  take  a  photographic  print  and 

KxjgehmtotM  consider  it  tiioughtfully.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
in  Trimming,  ordinary  landscape,  the  larger  item  in 
which  is  a  dump  of  trees  at  one  side.  We  take  four 
pieces  of  paper  or  card  (or  better,  two  pieces  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  carpenter's  square,  ^vine  us  right  angles)  and 
proceed  to  lay  them  on  the  pnnt,  snuttinj^  off  from  view  a 
portion  of  sky  or  foreground,  or  of  the  nght  or  left  sides. 
Moving  the  cards  thoughtfully,  always  considering  the 
main  object  of  the  picture,  we  are  apt  to  see  that  by  this 
process  of  experimental  exclusion  uie  tme  point  of  the 
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photomph  is  brought  out  staoogfy.  This  indicates  at 
onoe  Uie  extent  oi  trimming  required  for  the  subject  in 
hand.  There  are  certain  accepted  dicta  of  the  relative 
proportions  d  skv  and  foreground  which  we  may  well 
keep  in  mind,  althoujg^h  occasionally  the  rule  is  onlv 
proved  by  its  exception — on  the  basis  that  we  shall 
^' prove  all  things,  and  hold  fest  to  that  which  is  good.'* 
SaIacHb^  a  landscape  usually  looks  best  when 
""r^—*      the  horizon  line  is  not  seen  as  central. 

of  intamt     Either  the  sky  or  the  foreground  seems 

oi  imaresc.  ^  require  two-fifths  or  one-third  of  the 
visible  space,  the  decision  for  the  photograph  depending 
largely  upon  the  interest  of  either.  A  sunset  view,  for 
instance,  has  its  interest  in  the  skv,  and  two-thirds  the 
width  may  well  be  left  above  the  horizon.  A  sea  view, 
on  the  contrary,  is  frequently  full  of  the  life  of  the  waves 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  sky  is  therefore  reduced. 
When  tiius  considered,  look  also  to  the  right  or  left; 
perhai)S  ^e  cruel  knife  ma^  do  more  good  service !  A 
fine  thing  hung  in  a  recent  Salon  was  a  sea  view,  showing 
a  strip  about  3x7  inches.  As  I  looked  at  it,  the  artist, 
chancinir  by  my  side,  disclosed  the  interesting  fact  that 
it  was  an  that  survived  out  of  an  8  x  10  print ! 

Frequently  the  moving  cards  on  your  print  do  not  give 
satisfaction  while  remaining  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
n^;ative.  Do  not  hesitate  to  trim  a  horizontal  print  to 
a  vertical  shape,  or  the  contrary,  regardless  of  the  final 
size.  Better  a  square  inch  of  interest  than  a  square  foot 
of  monotony  I 

Sometimes  a  figure  may  be  cut  vertically  to  some 
advantage,  though  this  is  always  dancjerous.  Daring 
examples  are  extant — one  is  reproduced  in  this  number 
of  The  Photo-Miniaturb.  To  trim  trees  on  two  sides 
is  also  dangerous,  and  always  indicative  of  photographic 
limitations — and  nowadays  photography  stands  up  to  be 
judged  as  a  method  of  expression,  not  subject  to  greater 
mechanical  limitations  than  those  which  surround  the 
painter's  or  the  sculptor's  art. 

A  most  excellent  way  to  acauire  trimming^  experience 
cheaply  is  to  operate  on  spoiled  prints,  of  which,  alas,  we 
all  have  enough,  I  take  it  1  Cut  them  up  and  down  and 
across  freely,  and  lay  the  selected  bits  on  proper  mounts, 
to  study  effects.  Extend  the  study,  also,  to  the  works  of 
the  masters  in  picture-making,  in  an  endeavor  to  discern 
the  principles  upon  which  they  have  worked,  but  never 
trim  a  print  a  certain  way  simply  because  some  one  else 
has  done  so.  Know  why,  ana  you  will  become  an  inde- 
pendent, not  a  dq>endent,  worker. 
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Q^  The  oval   form  presents  many  good 

and  (^Kiea     points,  and  also  helps  fre(quently  to  cut 
wrcwB.    ^g  some  bad  photofiraphic  comers.    A 


cCMxyxMition  with  many  straignt  lines  is  apt  to  be  im- 
proved by  reduction  to  the  oval  form.  A  point  of 
interest,  also,  is  often  substantially  brought  out  by  the 
ovaL  1  know  that  some  good  workers  nave  set  them- 
selves a|:ainst  the  circle  and  the  oval  on  principle* — or 
lack  of  It, — but  others  just  as  facile  in  the  production  of 
pictorial  photographs  have  no  hesitation  in  making  use  of 
either  form,  on  occasion.  The  upright  oval  is  more  often 
proper  than  the  broad  ellipse,  which  seems  to  be  sparingly 
available,  and  neither  should  be  often  used — it  is  again  a 
matter  of  unfettered  judgment.  A  wall  hune  with  prints 
all  trimmed  to  round  and  oval  forms  would  be  abomi- 
nable ;  but  an  occasional  one  is  a  break  in  the  monotony. 
Havine  discussed  the  various  forms  of  trimming,  we 
may  well  take  up  the  mechanics  of  the  subject  Prob- 
ably the  oldest,  simplest  and  nearly  the  worst  plan  for 
trimmine  is  that  of  using  a  simple  ruler  and  an  ordinary 
pocket  knife  upon  any  convenient  surface,  with  the  lia- 
bility to  slipping,  tearing  and  makine  of  ragged  edges 
always  present,  not  to  speak  of  the  probability  of  a  depar- 
ture from  true  rectangular  lines.  Only  the  scissors  is 
worse  I  There  are  numberless  trimming  boards  on  the 
market,  of  greater  or  less  efficiency.  Being  usually  cheap, 
few  have  Imives  of  even  temper  or  regular  edge,  and  few 
indeed  present  any  means  of  squaring  the  print 

OaamAir  ^^S^^  ^^^e  let  me  stick  m  a  pin,  in  the 
^^^^*  way  of  a  warning  as  to  squaring.  Some- 
*"**"*•'  times  the  tripod  is  not  level,  and  there  is  a 
tip  from  the  horizontal  in  the  negative.  If  it  is  a  tall  build- 
ing, falling  together  at  top  from  careless  leveling  of  the 
camera,  there  is  no  hope ;  better  break  the  n^;ative,  un- 
less it  IS  important  enough  to  be  squared  by  means  of  a 
positive  and  negative,  through  a  complicated  process. 
But  a  simple  dip  m  the  landscape  is  usually  remediable  in 
the  trimmmg  if  there  is  a  horizon  line,  that  gives  the  base 
to  work  from ;  if  not,  and  vertical  lines  are  present,  square 
to  the  most  important  of  these.  If  the  vertical  lines  are 
"out,"  endeavor  to  minimize  the  bad  perspective  by  per- 
mitting an  imperceptible  leanings  at  both  sides,  but  do  not 
trim  nght  up  against  a  defective  vertical  line.  At  sea, 
particularly,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  bad  dips 

*  Wisely,  I  Uiink,  as  one  may  see  by  comparing  a  collection  of  oval 
prints  witn  a  similar  collection  trimmed  in  rectancjular  forms.  The 
oval  and  circle  are  adapted  to  perhaps  one  subjecTin  a  thousand.— 
Editor, 
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from  the  horizontal  appear  on  negatives.  Many  careless 
or  obtuse  workers  trim  without  thought,  and  (»Send  every 
accurate  eye  by  improper  lines. 

Trimminr         "^^  ^^  mind,  the  very  best  tools  for  trim- 
AtmliancM     ^^^  to  rectangular  forms  include  pri- 
■^  manly  a  celluloid  triangle  of  generous  size, 

two  or  three  bookbinder's  or  shoemaker's  knives,  and  a 
trinmiing  board  of  close-grained  hard-wood.  A  sheet  of 
**  heavv  plate"  glass,  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  a  sheet  of  '*  tar 
board/'  obtainable  from  any  binder,  may  be  used, 
although  these  will  necessitate  frequent  sharpen- 
ing of  the  knife.  The  triangle  is  outlined  in 
Fig.  I,  with  certain  improvements  over  the 
commercial  article.  The  form  of  knives 
most  desirable  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  but 
a  eood  pocket  knife,  especially 
with  a  rounded  point,  does  very  w 
indeed.  Anv  knife  used  must  be 
sharp,  and  kept  sharp,  if  clean 
edges  are  expected. 

The  celluloid  square,  o 
triangle,  is  a  most  usdKil 
implement  Getitlar) 
enough — not  less  than 
8  inches  on  its  sides 
for  working  on 
5x7  prints  — and 

then  carefully  p,Q  ^ 

^duate    it    for 

inches  and  quarter-inches,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
a  foot-rule,  also  drawing  parallel  lines  one  inch  apart  on 
its  two  rieht-angle  sides.  This  can  be  readily  done  with 
a  pointed  knife  or  scratch  awl,  and  the  measurements 
may  easily  be  obtained  from  an  accurate  ruler.  Some 
time  an  enterprising  maker  will  doubtless  put  grad- 
uated transparent  celluloid  squares  on  the  market--at 
E resent  one  must  do  his  own  sjaduating.  It  is  worth, 
owever,  all  the  trouble.  In  selecting  a  square,  be  sure 
to  get  one  which  really  is  a  periect  right  angle  on  its 
working  sides.  This  cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  but  a 
test  can  very  easily  be  made  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed 
pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper.  Pointing  the  horizontal  side 
of  the  square  to  the  lert,  draw  on  the  paper  on  which  it 
rests  a  pencil  line  along  the  two  sides  of  the  rig^t  an^le. 
Now  reverse  the  square,  and  draw  lines  again,  keepmg 
the  horizontal  line  exactly  in  line  with  the  first  one  drawn. 
If  the  second  vertical  Ime  does  not  coincide  with  the  first, 
the  square  is  not  true,  and  should  be  rejected. 
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The  great  usefulness  of  this  transparent  square  will  be 
immediately  apparent  on  trial,  for  it  does  not  conceal  any 
part  of  the  pnnt.  One  can  thus  work  with  ease,  seeing 
equally  well  what  is  cut  of!  and  what  remains.  The  fur- 
ther advantage  appears  that  one  is  enabled,  by  a  proper 
placing  of  the  square  on  the  print,  to  make  two  cuts  oe- 
tore  luting  it,  with  the  assurance  that  they  are  at  a  right 
angle  to  each  other.  If  the  half-inch  parallel  lines  are 
accurately  placed,  and  the  man  with  the  knife  has  a 
;"  straight  eye,"  it  is  soon  easy,  with  a  little  practice,  to 
make  the  two  remaining  cuts  at  the  next  placing  of  the 
square. 

The  celluloid  square  is  particularly  useful  in  trimming 
prints  which  have  oeen  made  with  a  white  edge  by  means 
of  mats,  as  will  be  suggested  below.  A  word  of  caution 
is  in  place  here,  regarding  the  use  of  the  knife  with  this 
square,  the  substance  of  which  is  much  softer  than  the 
cutting  instrument — always  turn  the  knife-edge  slightly 
away  from  the  square,  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  it.  A  little 
expenment  and  practice,  and  possibl}^  a  tew  nicks  cut 
into  the  celluloid,  will  show  the  necessity  for  this  care. 
Printiiiff  with  ^®  "^^^  "^^  consider  to  advantage 
^jS^fcT^  another  method  of  trimming— that  of  se- 
lecting  the  portion  of  the  negative  we 
want  to  use  in  our  picture,  and  printing  it  only  in  the 
form — square,  oblong,  oval  or  round — ^we  prefer,  by  the 
use  of  suitable  masks.  By  this  means  a  white  edge  is 
obtainable  for  a  print  of  any  form,  of  such  width  as  we 
may  choose,  and  a  very  considemble  increase  in  beauty 
is  made  possible  for  many  subjects.  This  white  line  is 
not  always  desirable  by  any  means,  and  it  may 
very  readily  be  trimmea  away,  but  in  many  cases 
it  is  a  great  aid  in  the  proper  emphasizing  of  the 
point  of  the  picture,  espeaally  when  the  modem 
dark  mounts  are  used. 

The  width  of  this  white  line  is  easily  regulated 
in  the  final  trimming.  It  is  often  best  as  a  mere 
line,  no  wider  than  the  space  between  the  parallel 
lines  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine,  or  it  may  be  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  advanta^  for  some  prints  on 
some  mounts.  As  a  s^uide,  it  mav  be  hinted  that 
no  lines,  or  but  the  raintest,  will  be  proper  for 
Fig.  a.  ^^  subjects,  or  those  of  a  somber  character,  upon 
a  slightly  contrasting  background,  while  the  white 
may  be  increased  to  advantage  for  pictures  of  a  lighter 
character  upon  dark  mounts.  Do  not  work  upon  a  rule, 
but  experiment,  and  use  the  margin  which  best  suits  the 
subject  in  hand.    The  new  Nicholson  Trimmer^  giving  a 
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white  marginal  line  of  uniform  width,  is  a  convenience 
which  deserves  mention  here  as  simple  and  efhcient 

An  assortment  of  masks  or  mats,  with 
Prepared  Bfots.  accurately  cut  openings  of  various  shapes, 
is  a  most  useful  accessory  in  a  printing 
roooL  The  square  and  oblong  openings  may  be  cut  out 
of  orange  *'post  office"  l)aper,  or  heavy  bond  paper,  by 
any  one  with  a  sharp  knife,  an  accurate  square,  a  good 
temper  and  much  patience — ^the  latter  two  being  espe- 
cially needful  for  the  comers,  which  must  be  cut  clean, 
without  crossing  the  cuts.  The  oval  and  round  shapes 
are  out  of  the  question  without  brass  *  *  forms ' '  or  dies.  I 
have  avoided  a  waste  of  either  patience  or  good  temper 
by  obtaining  the  Karma  mats,  made  for  all  sizes,  from 
3^x^^  to  8xio,  at  a  trifling  cost  The  smaller  sizes 
come  m  assortments  which  include  some  *  *  freak ' '  shapes, 
but  these  are  easily  thrown  away.  The  ovals  are  sym- 
metrical, and  with  the  various  shiapes  prepared  for  4  x  ^, 
4}(x6}i,  5x7,  6}ixS}i  and  8x10  plate  sizes,  one  is 
ready  lor  any  part  of  any  n^;ative. 

By  obtaining  two  mats  of  each  of  the  rectangular  open- 
ings, and  carefully  sliding  these  over  each  other  on  the 
negative,  the  long  and  narrow  panels  may  be  readily 
made.  But,  beware  of  the  fatal  facilitv  of  the  commercial 
mat,  and  cut  your  own  wherever  it  will  give  an  advantage. 

In  usin^  the  masks  or  mats,  the  one  selected  is  laid  on 
the  negative,  which  is  then  held  up  to  the  light  The 
mat  can  be  readily  moved  about  until  the  desired  portion 
is  included,  when  the  negative  may  be  laid  in  the  printing 
frame  and  the  sensitive  paper  placed  on  top  of  it.  The 
use  of  these  mats,  by  the  way,  presumes  a  printing  frame 
a  size  larger  than  the  negative,  with  a  clear  glass  upon 
which  to  place  the  negative  to  be  printed. 

TJnwntmBtmA  Some  makers  of  yielojr  and  platinum 
Pt^ta  Pri'^te  ^^c^P  them  unmounted,  flat  These 
^^^*  workers  will  find  the  plan  of  printing 
to  adesired  shape  by  the  aid  of  the  masks  a  v&ry  good 
one.  It  gives  the  print  a  certain  finish  by  no  means 
present  when  the  whole  negative  is  printed,  or  when  the 
print  is  trimmed  down  to  the  desired  dimensions  without 
the  use  of  a  white  edge.  As  with  other  photographic 
manipulation,  experience  is  valuable,  and  the  worker  will 
find  additional  pleasure  in  printing  with  masks  as  he 
becomes  proficient  in  their  use. 

With  our  photographs  trimmed  to  di- 

Mounting.     mensions  and  forms  best  calculated  to 

properly  include  their  fine  points,  we  are 

ready  to  take  up  the  matter  of  mounting.    In  the  earlier 
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days  this  was  a  very  simple  matter,  for  nearly  all  photo- 
graphs were  of  the  brown  or  purple  tones  obtainaDle  on 
glossy  albumen  paper,  and  white  cardboard  was  esteemed 
de  rigeur  for  mounting  them  upon.  If  anything  ' '  swell ' ' 
was  contemplated,  the  white  card  had  a  gilt  line  sur- 
rounding the  place  for  the  photograph,  and  later  various 
embossed  forms  came  into  use,  nearly  all,  however,  white 
only,  regardless  of  the  tone  ojf  the  photograph.  I  well 
remember  when  platinum  prints  beg^  to  be  made,  that 
the  daring  innovation  was  introduced  of  a  card  mount, 
white  on  its  face,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  tinted  piece  of 
paper  just  a  little  laiger  than  the  arbitrary  dimensions  of 
the  pnnt  to  be  pasted  on  its  center.  This  was  the 
b^;inning  of  a  happy  change,  for  it  seemed  to  hint  that 
a  phott^aph  mignt  endure  the  proximity  of  other  than 
the  dead  white  borders  provided  bv  the  relation  card. 
One  was  expected  then  to  mount  the  whole  of  his  pic- 
ture, trimming  of!  nothing  whatever,  for  tiie  better  dass 
of  mounts  had  ''openings"  of  the  exact  proportions  of 
the  standard  plate  sizes. 

The  infusion  of  art  principles  into  what  but  a  few 
short  years  ago  was  deemed  a  purely  mechanical  process 
has  fgiven  us  now  a  host  of  rich  tints  and  colors  for 
motmting  surfaces,  as  well  as  fostered  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  harmony  and  contrast  At  the  present  time 
there  are  many  fine  materials  available,  so  that  no  excuse 
can  be  made  for  faulty  or  inharmonious  mounting. 

.J-  In  considering  appropriate  mounting, 

Prin^olea  ^^  proper  methods,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
2^tP*J"  look  at  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
mvoiveo.  ^ork.  Every  picture,  either  in  mono- 
chrome or  otherwise,  has  some  dominating  tint  or  color. 
The  photographic  print  on  one  of  the  ordinary  glossy 
papers  gives  a  preaominatinfi;  brown  or  purplish  tone ; 
the  black,  white  and  gray  of  platinum,  bromide,  Velox 
or  equivalent  papers  are  indicative  of  a  ranee  through 
the  grays ;  the  carbon  prints  are  positive  in  their  varied 
pigment  tones;  and  the  "gum*'  |»roductions  introduce 
any  desired  color.  In  any  one  there  is  but  one  ruling 
tone,  and  the  proper  mount  for  the  picture  must,  to  be 
permanentiy  and  truly  satisfactory,  either  harmonize  with 
this  ruling  tone,  or  agreeably  contrast  with  it  along  the 
well-known  lines  of  complement 
^v-rt^^  Color  contrast  is  difficult  to  manage, 

X^-"-"^        for  many  of  us,  and  it  is  usually  safer  to 
""™*"^'     cultivate  first  the  sense  of  color  harmony. 
Control  of  contrasts  may  well  follow,  and  one  can  study 
tlie  subject  in  every  waking  moment  which  can  be  spared 
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from  the  grind  for  a  living,  without  ever  exhausting  the 
possibilities.  A  ramble  into  the  country,  in  wmter» 
summer,  spring  or  autumn,  will  teach  much  of  contrasts 
and  harmony  of  color,  if  the  eye  be  but  appreciative. 
The  shifting  play  of  color  on  surfaces  of  water,  the  values 
of  reflected  color,  the  hues  of  flowers  and  trees — obser- 
vation of  all  things  tiirough  the  color  eye  and  with  the 
color  sense — ^will  tend  toward  a  just  appreciation,  mean- 
while vastly  increasing  the  joy  of  living  and  seeing. 

Mounting  in  7^^P«^  ^"^^  ^^\  T.^®  ^"""^I  ?^ 
HarmMv  colo^  hMinony,  we  find  that  a  mount  is 
'""nony-  indicated  for  a  photograph  which  contin- 
ues the  predominating  tint  of  the  photo^ph.  Simple  and 
easy  as  this  dictum  is,  it  seems  to  miss  comprehension 
thousands  of  times,  as  witness  the  mounting  of  a  black 
platinum  print  on  a  brown  or  deep  ereen  card,  or  the 
placing  of  a  purple-toned  photograph  on  a  pure  my 
mount  Both  instances  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  ana  yet 
with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  principle  above 
mentioned,  neither  error  would  be  made.  Take  the  pure 
black  and  clear  white,  with  the  intervening  delicate 
gray  half-tones,  of  a  well-made  platinum  pnnt,  and  a 
Ijray  or  black  mount  is  at  once  indicated.  Nevertheless, 
in  two  notable  exhibitions,  progressing  as  these  lines  are 
written,  each  of  which  shows  pronounced  development 
along  art  lines,  the  mounting  seems  to  have  been  done 
in  part  at  random ;  for  in  one  an  exquisite  gray  efiFect  in 
platinum  is  jarred  against  a  frame  in  dull  oak,  and 
numerous  brown  tones  are  hung  on  gray  mounts.  In 
this  same  splendid  showing  by  an  artist  as  proficient  with 
the  brush  as  with  the  lens,  there  appear  some  of  the 
daintiest  and  most  original  mounting  effects  I  have  ever 
seen,  wherefore  I  conclude  that  the  errors  arise  not  from 
carelessness  at  all,  but  from  Mr.  Eugene's  apparent  failure 
to  comprehend  the  underlying  principles  which  he  sub- 
consciously practices  most  ot  the  time  I  His  delicate 
effects  in  the  use  of  Japanese  papers  are  beyond  praise, 
and  only  the  occasional  slip  betrays  a  certain  difficulty. 
Of  the  marvelous  quality  of  the  photographs  exhibited — 
and  unaccustomed  observers  hardly  believe  they  are 
photographs — this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 

Grasping  this  simple  and  elementary 
Safe  QrouDd.  principle,  that  for  harmonious  relation 
between  picture  and  mount  the  domi- 
nating tint  of  the  former  should  be  continued  in  the  latter, 
the  merest  tyro  has  in  his  hands  a  safe  and  artistic  method 
of  procedure.  If  his  prints  are  in  pure  platinum,  or  in 
any  of  the  bromide  papers — and  if  he  is  able  in  the  latter 
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to  avoid  greenish  or  brownish  blacks — he  is  safe  to  use 
pay  car(&  or  papers  of  any  depth.  Does  he  make  the 
Iijghtly  esteemed  but  beautiful  blue-prints  as  an  expres- 
sion of  some  of  his  sky  or  sea  negatives,  he  is  safe  on  a 
dark  blue  surfece,  though  just  here  a  fine  opportunity  for 
using  the  contrast  principle  appears,  which  I  will  discuss 
further  on. 

If  the  yeloar  or  Dekko  has  not  worked  to  a  pure  black 
in  the  shadows,  there  is  the  resource  of  a  greenish  black 
or  brown-black  mount,  or  even  a  sajge  green,  for  a  lighter 
surface.  For  general  usefulness,  I  know  of  no  mounting 
surface  equal  to  the  ''Carbon  Black,"  made  by  Collins. 
It  seems  to  combine  brown,  black,  and  green  sufficiently 
to  suit  all  tones  of  platinum  or  bromide,  and  it  will  won- 
derfully warm  and  brighten  a  print  otherwise  unsatisfying. 
Mountiiiff  There  are  attainable  man  v  superb  dark 
^^Ir~*  tones  and  colors  in  r^^ular  mounting 
^^^^  board,  but  the  wise  worker  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  these,  by  any  means.  It  appears  very  early 
in  the  experimenting  that  the  surface  chosen  to  mount 
upon  must  not  be  glossy,  because  the  gloss  reflects  light 
which  needs  to  be  absorbed,  and  thus  takes  from  the 
attention  due  to  the  picture  itself.  This  understood,  there 
is  wide  choice  of  papers,  those  most  easily  attainable 
being  the  modem  so-called  ''cover  papers'*  used  by 
printers  for  book,  pamphlet  and  magazine  coverings. 
The  cover  of  Thb  Photo-Miniaturb  is  known  as  Mouse- 
gray  Manhattan^  and  other  fine  grays  may  be  found 
amonz  the  Belgrade^  Oriental^  and  Ruskin  covers,  sam- 

ftles  en  which  an^  live  printer  ought  to  be  ready  to  show. 
n  these  same  Imes  are  other  rich  colorings,  suitable  for 
mounts  for  carbon  and  gum  prints.  The  ^incess^  SuUan, 
Defender^  Homespun,  and  herculean  cover  papers,  and 
certain  "drawing"  or  "plate"  papers  will  also  be  found 
useful. 

For  very  light  and  delicate  effects,  rice  paper,  parch- 
ment, ragged  or  "deckel  "-edged  linen  papers,  Japanese 
papers  and  the  like  may  be  used,  always  keeping  well 
m  mind  the  desirability  of  thorough  tone  hannony 
between  picture  and  mount. 

Dcmhle  Sometimes  two  shades  may  be  used  on 

MM^^^^Z^      a  mount,  the  one  showing  but  a  narrow 
Mounting.     ^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  p^^^     ^j^^^  ^  ^j^j^^ 

black,  or  gray  edge  may  be  given,  the  mounting  paper 
being  trimmed  to  a  size  but  a  little  larger  than  the  pnnt, 
and  the  latter  carefully  placed  upon  it  This  double 
mounting  should  not  be  done  without  a  specific  reason, 
lest  it  become  simply  grotesque.    I  have  heard  of  an 
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English  worker  who  manages  to  use  half  a  dozen  pieces 
of  paper  of  various  colors  to  reinforce  his  picture,  pro- 
ducmg  thereby  a  sort  of  paper  specimen  aflPau*,  utterly  at 
variance  with  good  taste  or  good  appearance. 

^--|.  Much  consideration  may  well  be  given 

Mm^mmnA  ^  ^^  desirability  of  white  maiigins  on  a 

^^Sm  print,  and  this  can  best  be  dedded  by 
^^^'  trying  the  print  with  a  white  edge,  on  the 
mount  contemplateaT  This  edge  can  easily  enough  be 
trimmed  off  if  it  seems  undesirable.  I  have  found  it  best, 
nearly  always,  to  use  mats  or  masks  in  printing^,  as  before 
detailed,  so  that  the  print  has  a  white  edge  which  may  be 
cut  down  to  a  mere  white  line,  or  left  of  a  greater  breadth. 
A  subject  with  broad  masses,  in  the  sketchy  s^le,  will 
need  more  white  margin  than  the  delicate  bits,  in  many 
tones.  A  good  example  of  a  proper  use  of  the  white 
margin  b  seen  in  Mr.  Redfield*s  "The  Glove  "—which, 
indeed,  is  worth  considering  as  a  model  from  all  stand- 
points of  our  subject. 

For  black  and  white  prints,  there  is  often  a  fine  effect 
produced  by  mounting  upon  a  very  dark  gray,  the  print 
being  trimmed  so  close  as  to  show  no  white  whatever, 
and  a  narrow  white  line  being  then  drawn  at  say  half  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  print  by  means  of  a  ruling  pen 
and  some  Chinese  white.  This  plan  is  also  particularly 
effective  for  combinations  of  several  pictures  on  one 
mount,  serving  to  give  considerable  unity  of  effect  A 
little  practice  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  skill  requisite  to 
the  making  of  a  smooth  white  line,  but  that  will  not  deter 
the  earnest  amateur. 

In  rare  cases,  with  brown  prints,  and  more  often  with 
carbons  in  red,  brown,  blue,  and  green  tones,  this  line 
may  well  be  of  gold.  Gold  has  no  place,  however,  with 
black  and  white  prints  of  any  kind— they  need  to  be 
treated  strictly  on  a  silver  basis! 

PfinoMmic  While  on  this  subject  of  lines,  let  me 
M^^^w  speak  of  the  mounting  of  panoramic  pic- 
Mountmg.  tures,  now  receiving  some  attention.  If 
three  distinct  n^:atives,  say,  are  carefully  made  from  a 
given  point  overlapping  by  a  half  inch  at  the  point  of 
contact,  ana  if  prints  of  equal  strength  are  made  from 
these,  they  may  be  trimmed  so  as  to  just  match,  mounted 
close  together — ^not  actually  touching— on  a  dark  board, 
and  the  joint  visually  obliterated  by  a  strip  of  black  paper 
barely  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  pasted  right  over  the 
junction.  It  is  practically  impossiole  to  mount  panoramic 
pictures  so  that  they  will  join  successfully,  though  one 
may  print  them  on  one  strip  of  paper  by  Meilen's  method; 
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but  in  mounting  separate  prints  the  black  line  will  take 
care  of  the  junction,  the  eye  sinii>ly  disreg[arding  it  in 
looking  at  the  three  contiguous  views,  which  are  per- 
ceived as  one.  A  white  line,  drawn  as  sufisested,  about 
the  three  will  very  mudi  help  the  general  eSect 

Monatinff         ^^^  *^  ^®  treatment  of  panoramic 

jjO^^X-   pictures  is  the  handling  of  combinations 

^^S™!  on  the  same  mount  By  a  thoughtful  and 
jncoim.  judicious  consideration,  these  combina- 
tions may  be  made  exceedingly  effective  and  satisfactory. 
Long  "strip"  pictures,  in  which  the  various  subjects  are 
side  by  side,  of  a  uniform  shape ;  combinations  of  square, 
oblong,  circle  and  oval,  worked  out  so  as  to  preserve  the 
best  points  of  each  portion,  often  cutting  away  superfluous 
detail;  upright  strips,  including  several  oblong  views 
superimposed— these  st^mst  onijr  a  very  few  of  me  pos- 
sibilities along  this  Ime.  I  have  in  mind  a  very  pleasant 
use  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  a  certain  dining-room,  in 
which  the  oval  form,  sometimes  in  pairs,  slightiy  over- 
lapping, is  successfully  availed  of.  For  all  mese  styles, 
dark  mounts  are  i>referable.  But  the  thoughtful  amateur 
will  only  need  a  hint,  and  that  fi:iven.  he  (or  frequently  a 
far  brighter  sh^)  passes  on  to  a<£niraDle  achievements. 

For  combination  mounting,  the  white-edged  prints, 
provided  as  before  suggested,  are  by  far  the  best  In- 
deed, by  a  little  careful  measuring  and  preparation,  the 
separate  parts  can  be  printed  to  just  the  shai>es  contem- 
plated, and  the  best  effects  attained.  Think  it  out  first ; 
work  out  your  thoueht  with  due  care. 

nag^f,^^  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  possi- 

-CT~~  bilities  of  color  contrast  in  mounting  pho- 
tographs.  I  approach  this  part  of  my 
subject  with  some  trepidation,  for  it  is  ticklish  ground. 
As  I  have  before  remarked,  color  harmony  in  mounting  is 
safe  and  sure,  while  the  treatment  of  color  contrast  is  full 
ci  trouble. 

Contrast  treatment  presumes  at  least  a  primary  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  of  complementary  colors.  It  this  was 
all,  the  practice  would  be  easy,  but  it  is  not  enoug[h  to 
know  which  color  contrasts  a^eeably  with  your  pnnt— 
you  must  know  how  much  of  it  is  safe.  More  than  just 
enough  of  the  dark  red  paper  which  well  backs  up  a 
snappy  blue  print  will  practically  extinguish  it  The 
exhibition  walls  of  the  day  are  full  of  dreadful  examples 
of  how  to  overdo  the  contrasting  quantity,  as  well  as  miss 
the  proper  complementary  hue. 

Let  us  look  at  it  in  this  wise :  We  want,  in  any  case, 
to  display  the  print,  not  the  mount.    Now,  if  the  print  be 
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bold  and  strons:,  with  vigorous  contrast  of  light  and  shacie, 
it  will  be  benefited  by  a  strong  backine  in  the  mount  If 
the  picture  be  delicate  in  tone,  and  with  fine  detail,  it  wiU 
need  careful  handling  in  the  tone  of  the  mount  It  is 
safest  to  keep  awav  m>m  the  brighter  contrasting  colors 
in  the  mounts.  I  have  seen  a  Bartolozzi  red  print  made 
richer  and  strons^er  by  just  enough  of  a  deep  green  "  raw 
silk  '*  paper  backing,  and  alas,  only  yesterday  I  beheld  a 
delicate  portrait  in  sienna  brown  swallowed  up  in  a 
greenish  slate  color ! 

I  think  this  whole  matter  of  the  mounting  of  photo- 
graphs in  contrasting  colors  may  be  referred  to  the  domain 
of  experiment  If  what  you  trv  looks  well  and  satisfying, 
the  print  predominatine  over  the  mount,  and  the  one  who 
looks  is  not  color-blind,  it  is  a  success. 

Don't  hunt  for  good  color  contrasts  to  black  and  white 
pictures,  for  none  exist  Black  contrasts  with  white,  and 
harmonizes  with  it  as  well,  and  between  lies  the  whole 
gamut  of  grays.  There  are  grays  and  ^avs,  however, 
and  neither  a  olue-gray  or  a  green-gray  will  happily  back 
up  a  pure  black  and  white  print  The  dash  is  not  quite 
so  violent  as  that  presented  this  morning,  when  my  color- 
eye  was  jarred  by  a  woman  in  a  scarlet  waist,  surmounted 
by  a  crimson  hat,  and  showing,  when  she  twisted  up  a 
hunk  of  her  gray  skirt,  a  magenta  petticoat ! 
PoaidoB  on  '^^  question  of  position  on  the  mount 
^B  S^f?  is  one  of  importance.  The  old  rule  was 
me  Moum.  ^  mount  squarely  in  the  middle  every 
time.  As  in  most  properly  composed  pictures  the  weight 
is  toward  the  lower  side,  the  visual  enect  was  as  if  the 
print  hung  below  the  center.  Therefore,  we  have  come 
to  invari^ly  mount  sharply  above  the  middle  for  most 
things,  keeping  the  picture  central  sideways.  Some 
workers — ^perhaps  I  may  dare  to  say  also  some  "  faddists  " 
— ^hang  the  picture  in  the  upper  left  comer.  They  like  it, 
and  I  suppoMse  it  is  another  case  of  point  of  view  differing, 
but  I  have  never  heard  a  logical  reason  advanced  for  the 
practice.*  To  me  it  looks  much  as  if  the  dreary  expanse 
of  unoccupied  mount  had  been  intended  for  something 
else— perhaps  a  calendar  pad!  Some  others  think 
straight  lines  of  no  inmortance — as  witness  the  repro- 
duction of  F.  Holland  Day's  otherwise  exquisite  Japan- 
ese bit,  "Madame  Yaco,'*  in  which  the  print  is  care- 
lessly crooked  on  its  tea-paper  backing  and  the  latter  not 
quite  horizontally  centered  on  the  mount 


*The  practice  is  a  '*  matter  of  feeling  "  for  which  the  need  of  a  defi- 
nite reason  is  not  apparent.— £kli/0r. 
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The  proportion  of  si)ace  for  the  mat, 

Proportioos.  as  compared  to  the  picture,  camiot  be 
arbitranly  prescribed.  A  jg;ood  writer  on 
this  subject  from  the  Enensh  standpoint  insists  that  the 
print  and  the  mount  should  never  be  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  he  cites  excellent  reasons  for  the  rule  ne  lays 
down ;  yet  I  have  seen  many  pictures  most  agreeably 
mounted  which  did  use  the  same  proportion  exactly  for 
both  print  and  mount.  It  is  a  question  of  individual 
feeling,  which  should  be  determined  by  experiment  and 
expenence,  rather  than  by  rule. 

If  one  goes  into  an  art  gallery,  he  will  see  many  oil 
paintings — ^most,  in  fact — ^fraSned  without  mats  or  mounts, 
close  up.  He  will  see  water-colors  so  treated,  and  also 
framed  with  mats.  He  will  hunt  for  a  rule,  and  find 
none,  but  may  easily  note  that  large  canvases  are  usually 
framed  close  up,  that  water-colors  in  strong  effects  are 
likewise  without  mats,  while  the  smaller  and  more 
delicate  water-colors  are  apt  to  have  a  more  or  less 
broad  expanse  of  intervening  mat  surface. 

The  inspection  of  works  of  art  in  color  can  only  give 
a  comparative  aid  for  the  treatment  of  monochromatic 
pictures,  as  photographs  and  engravings.  Most  prints  of 
any  sort  seem  to  be  helped  in  effect  by  a  mount ;  and  as 
I  Have  said  above^  the  width  of  this  mount  is  very  larerely 
a  matter  of  individual  preference.  Also,  it  is  actually  a 
matter  of  fashion,  as  any  one  will  agree  who  has  observed 
the  tendencies  shown  at  the  various  notable  photo^phic 
exhibitions,  which  may  be  ^rly  taken  as  indicatmg  the 
promss  of  the  art  We  saw  only  two  years  ago  a 
tenaency  toward  close  framing,  without  mats,  and  with 
very  wide  frames  which  were  really  mats  in  effect ;  and 
the  tendency  ran  to  grotesque  things  in  the  way  of  c&nin- 
utive  pictures  for  ponderous  frames.  In  this  expiring  year 
of  the  great  century  of  progress,  mounts  or  mats  have 
grown  and  frames  have  decreased,  and  we  see  more  than 
a  foot  of  mat  to  display  not  much  over  a  square  inch  of  pic- 
ture, the  whole  held  together  b^  a  mere  thread  of  a  frame. 

As  usual,  the  true  course  is  always  moderate,  and 
always  thoughtiul.  The  worker  of  understanding  mounts 
and  frames  a  certain  way,  not  because  he  sees  some  one 
else  do  it,  but  because  he  finds  a  desirable  effect  attain- 
able by  his  method. 

It  may  be  confessed  that  the  extremists  in  the  use  of 
large  mounts  pun  for  their  pictures  much  attention, 
beoiuse  the  wide  expanse  of  mat  suriace,  if  properly 
chosen,  tends  to  separate  and  isolate  the  print.  If  it  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  isolation,  well  for  it ! 
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Returning  to  the  details  of  mountiiu^,  a 
Mountantt .  word  or  two  about  mountants  is  desirable. 
If  we  work  with  heavy  {platinum  papers, 
or  carbon  or  gum  prints  upon  substantial  "stock,"  the 
prints  may  be  simply  hung  on  the  mounts,  by  applymg  at 
each  comer  a  very  little  good  paste,  and  immediately  giv- 
ing a  strong  pressure,  maintained  until  the  print  adneres 
firmly.  This  point  of  pressure  is  important,  for  with  a 
strong  pressure,  applied  at  once,  and  held  lone  enough  to 
allow  the  paste  to  stick,  we  may  do  with  very  litde  paste, 
and  avoicl  any  cockling  whatever.  If  tiie  paper  of  the 
print  is  thin,  and  especially  if  it  be  at  all  curly,  the  print 
will  require  pastine  down  solidly.  Ability  to  do  this 
successfully  is  easily  acquired  by  a  litde  careful  prac- 
tice. In  the  first  place, ' '  any  old  paste ' '  or  mucilage  will 
not  do.  We  need  a  chemically  neutral  mountant,  clean, 
soft  and  free  from  lumps.  Fortunately  there  are  now 
attainable  several  admirable  adhesives  especially  adapted 
for  this  work,  and  I  attempt  no  directions  for  making 
paste,  which  is  about  as  foolish  for  the  tyro  as  making 
dry-plates  would  be.  Get  a  recognized  white  mounting 
paste,  and  a  good  flat  brisUe  brush — a  2^-cent  varnish 
brush  will  do  very  well.  As  the  paste  you  ouy  has  as  lit- 
tle water  in  it  as  possible,  and  that  litde  would  be  greedily 
absorbed  by  the  dry  paper  of  the  print  before  there  was 
any  chance  of  having  it  stick  to  the  mount,  it  is  necessary 
to  first  dampen  the  back  of  the  photograph,  until  the 
paper  is  limp.  Rub  it  gently  with  a  damp  sponge,  or  the 
paste  brush  dipped  in  water,  keeping  it  face  down  on  a 
sheet  of  glass  (for  cleanliness),  unm  it  is  limp.  Now 
brush  the  mountant  into  it  vigorously^  using  your  other 
hand  to  keep  the  edges  down,  and  bemg  very  careful  to 
get  these  edges  well  pasted.  A  little  paste,  evenly  rubbed 
m,  is  best ;  too  much  will  only  cause  trouble. 

Details  of  Having  marked  on  the  mount  previ- 

Mounting.      ^"^&  ^^J^J^  ^^^  ^1  P^"  ^t'^l  S® 
*      position  deaded  upon  (two  marks  at  the 

top,  one  at  the  left,  will  do  very  well),  the  print  may  be 
lifted  from  the  glass,  and  its  upper  edjg^e  so  placed  as  to 
just  cover  the  marks,  meanwhile  keeping  also  an  eye  on 
the  side  mark  until  it  is  just  covered.  Rub  the  top  of  the 
print  gently  with  dry  fingers,  to  locate  it  there :  follow  it 
alonfi^  down  throufi'h  the  center,  rubbing  lightly  out  to- 
ward the  edges.  When  it  is  all  down  on  the  mount,  and 
in  the  correct  place^  lay  over  it  a  clean  blotter,  or  a  clean 
muslin  cloth,  following  up  with  a  print  roller  if  you  have 
one,  or  with  the  fingers  it  they^  must  be  relied  upon.  The 
object  now  is  to  get  out  any  air  which  may  be  imprisoned 
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under  the  print,  wherefore  we  work  sharply  from  the  cen- 
ter outward,  either  with  the  roller  or  the  fingers. 

When  mounted,  the  print  mav  be  made  to  dry  com- 
paratively fiat  if  kept  between  dry  blotters  under  heavy 
pressure  for  several  davs.  Or,  it  may  be  sprung  back- 
ward, and  thus  wedged  oetween  two  lxx>k  tops  until  diy, 
when  it  will  come  nearly  straight.  The  cause  of  *'  cock- 
ling'*  or  rounding  of  the  mount  is  the  contraction  of  the 
paper  of  the  print  as  the  water  of  the  paste  leaves  it.  If 
a  perfectly  fiat  mount  is  important,  mount  on  the  back  of 
the  cardboard  another  piece  of  paper  as  heavy  as  the 
print,  and  dry  between  plotters. 

If  the  prints  are  to  be  framed,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary 
to  mount  them  tightly.  **  Tipping  *'  at  the  comers,  care- 
fully done,  will  answer  perfectly.  Some  of  the  "fad- 
dists" hang  their  thin  prints  only  by  the  top  edge,  and 
leave  the  lower  edge  to  curl  and  flap  at  will.  This  may 
be  called  artistic  1^  those  who  so  esteem  anything  they 
can't  give  a  reason  for ;  but  it  is  not  neat,  to  say  the  least. 
Photc^japhy  is  progressing,  or  we  wouldn't  see  these 
art-excrescences  of  me  mere  imitators  hung  among  the 
really  artistic  productions  of  those  workers  who  unite 
true  Knowledge  and  real  feeling. 

p^^^ .  In  general,  the  prepared  mounts,  em- 

fl^^  bossed  with  various  designs,  are  best 
mourns.  avoided,  for  they  tend  to  attract  attention 
from  the  picture.  Some  mounts,  prepared  witii  openings 
for  pictures  of  various  dimensions,  and  beveled  so  as  to 
show  a  white  line,  are  useful  and  convenient  In  the  best 
of  these  the  print  is  simply  slipped  between  the  front 
mask  or  mat  and  the  back, and  "tipped''  in  position. 
Collins  makes  motmts  with  rectangular  openmgs  for 
prints  of  any  desired  size,  which  show  a  white  beveled 
edge  next  the  print,  the  surface  of  the  mount  being  of  any 
of  the  rich  colors  used  for  this  purpose. 

Decorated  ^^  example  is  shown  among  the 
Momite  reproductions  in  the  present  number  of 
mourns.  .pjjg  Photo -Miniature  of  a  decorated 
mount  The  idea  which  Mr.  Knouse  has  touched  upon 
has  many  interesting  possibilities  to  the  worker  who 
can  sketdi,  or  whose  artistic  friend  will  help  him  out. 
The  example  shown  was  a  brown-toned  portrait,  the 
mat  being  deep  green,  with  the  sketched  figure  and  the 
frame  in  black. 

The  discriminating  worker  will  see  m  these  hints  upon 
mounting  more  of  suggestion  than  of  direction.  I  want 
merely  to  point  the  way,  for  an  intelligent  and  tasteful 
expenmenter  will  only  need  the  finger  ooard. 
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-j^  It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  not  gone 

jrjr^  into  the  making  of  the  familiar  cut-out 
Mounis.  beveled-ed^  mats  for  several  reasons. 
To  do  the  bevel-edge  cutting-out  requires  special  tools 
and  special  skill,  which  the  pro^p-^sive  amateur  will 
hardly  care  to  acquire  for  an  occasional  need.  He  can 
easily  get  the  cut-out  mounts  from  a  frame-maker  if  he 
wants  mem.  Elaborate  directions  for  the  home  produc- 
tion of  these  mounts  may  be  found  in  Lambert's  useful 
little  book  on  **  Mounts  and  Frames.'* 

With   the  preceding  brief  discussion 
Framing.       of  trimming  and  mounting,  we  are  now 
"up   to"    the  framing   problem  —  and 
frequently  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  too. 

The  frame  is  simply  a  mechanical  accessory  to  the 
picture,  providing  a  means  of  holding  the  objectionable 
out  necessary  gutss  which  protects  the  face  of  the  print 
from  dust  and  soiling.  It  may,  under  intelligent  treat- 
ment, become  also  an  artistic  accessory,  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  picture ;  and  it  may,  and  very  frequently 
does,  detract  greatly  from  the  intended  effect  if  improp- 
erly considered.  In  its  simplest  form,  it  is  absolutely 
unobtrusive,  serving  only  as  a  protection.  In  its  best 
form,  it  very  acceptably  supplements  careful  work  in 
trimming  and  mounting,  tending  toward  the  homojgne- 
neous  and  satisfactory  whole.  In  its  worst  form,  it  fairly 
howls  with  disorder  and  inappropriateness,  as  may  be 
witnessed  in  its  connection  with  the  department-store 
crayon  enlargement,  supplied  free  to  the  victim  who  will 
purchase  the  frame !  In  these  cases,  the  frame  is  the 
main  object  of  consideration,  the  thing  or  print — seldom 
enough  truly  a  picture ! — frsimed  being  purely  incidental 
and  secondary. 

A  properly  mounted  and  framed  picture  of  any  sort, 
from  the  smallest  photograph  to  a  great  battle-scene  in 
oils,  appeals  to  one  as  a  whole,  without  the  predominance 
of  any  of  the  subsidiary  parts.  It  is  just  as  with  dress— 
the  best  dressed  man  is  the  one  who  makes  no  obtrusive 
impression  as  to  clothes,  but  meets  the  eye  as  a  satisfac- 
tory figure.  We  do  not  specially  note,  nor  remember,  as 
to  the  shape  or  color  of  the  garments  when  they  have 
done  their  duty  of  presenting  the  man  in  the  best  light 

I  have  seen  many  fine  pictures,  photographs  as  well  as 
the  'productions  ot  the  brush,  which  have  powerfully 
impressed  me,  but  of  the  framing  of  which  I  nave  only 
a  slight  remembrance.  These  were  well  framed,  and  the 
message  of  the  picture  was  not  disturbed  by  its  accesso- 
ries.   Conversely,  I  remember  going  to  an  exhibition  in 
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New  York  of  a  number  of  water-colors  of  Venetian 
scenes  and  life  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  the  first  im- 
pression of  which  was  most  dlsa^eeable,  because  of  the 
glare  of  the  wide  gold  mats  which  intervened  between 
le  pictures  and  their  frames.  Questioning  an  authority, 
I  was  curdy  informed  that  "water-colors  always  have 
gold  mats  and  gold  frames,  of  course ! "  Pushing  the 
mquiry,  I  got  more  "sarse,"  but  no  logical  reason.  It 
was  simply  another  case  of  following  a  style  once  set, 
most  suitable,  perhaps,  when  first  wonced  out  in  connec- 
tion with  a  subject  full  of  strong  color  in  heavy  masses, 
but  very  inappropriate  for  the  delicate  treatment  of  the 
versatile  "Hop'*  Smith. 

Later  on,  I  had  a  chance  to  test  my  own  theory  as  to 
the  mounting  and  framing  of  a  very  perfect  reproduction 
from  one  of  the  best  of  the  Venetian  pictures,  and,  as  I 
look  at  it  daily,  no  doubt  appears  as  to  the  propriety  of 
omitting  both  the  "gold"  mat  and  the  golden  frame. 
The  foreground  is  sumit,  shinmiering  water,  giving  lovely 
olive  shadows ;  the  sky  is  the  deep  blue  of  Italy,  with 
fleecy  white  clouds.  'Die  deep  olive  mat  leads  06  to  a 
dark  greenish  oak  frame  with  just  a  faint  trace  of  gold 
to  relieve  and  brighten  it.  There  is  both  harmony  and 
contrast,  and  the  result  is  an  agreeable  whole,  with 
nothing  to  jar  on  the  color  nerves. 

PrincinlAB  of  ^^^  framing  of  photographs  rests  on 
F^^minL  5^^  *^^  ^^""®  prinaples  as  the  mounting 
rranung.  ^oes,  and  all  I  have  said  as  to  the  use  of 
harmony  or  of  contrast  in  relation  to  the  moimt,  applies 
perfectly  to  the  framing.  If  we  trim  ever  so  carefully, 
mount  ever  so  appropnately,  and  frame  improperly,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  poor — the  picture  does  not  fully 
deliver  its  message. 

Very  many  tradesmen  who  make  frames  upon  order 
have  no  sort  of  knowledge  as  to  the  principles  involved, 
and  hit  upon  good  results  occasionally  by  chance  only. 
The  most  of  these  think  gilt  frames  are  the  sum  of  ele- 
gance—the more  gold  the  more  elegance!  Of  late 
years  there  have  been  introduced  a  very  great  variety  of 
irame  moldings,  including  many  in  black  and  in  gray, 
which  make  possible  superior  effects.  If  one  will  keep 
in  mind  the  necessity  for  harmony,  selection  of  a  proper 
frame  material  will  not  be  difficult. 

Black  and  ^^^  black  and  white  photographs  the 
WhiteSub^ta  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^V  ^^^  moldings  are  par- 
wmie  BRiDjecn.  ^icularly  good.  If  the  combination  seems 
somber,  or  dull,  a  narrow  silver  lining,  next  the  print, 
will  do  wonders.    Many  good  moldings  have  the  neces- 
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sary  trace  of  silver  incorporated  in  them.  For  some 
prints  nothing  is  better  tnan  a  simple  dull  silver  strip, 
barely  a  half-mch  wide,  this  doing  best  when  set  against 
a  rather  wide  expanse  of  dark-toned  mount 

*  As  previously  noted,  the  fashion  o£ 
CloM  Fnuning.  using  a  proportionally  very  wide  black 
oak  frame  close  up  against  a  platinum 
print  is  going  out  Framing  ''close  up"  is  admirable 
sometimes,  and  abominable  when  done  merely  as  a 
tiishion,  without  reason.  I  think  every  fashion— perhaps 
even  the  long  skirts  used  by  ladies  to  sweep  dirty  streets 
nowadays  I— ihas  had  its  rise  in  some  rational  use,  and 
its  abuse  is  slavish  following,  without  reason.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  can  use  the  close  framing  method  or  not,  as 
seemd  to  best  fit  the  subject  in  hand,  not  because  this 
or  that  prominent  worker  has  adopted  it.  Lai^  heads, 
or  half-Iengtii  portraits  in  the  Rembrandt  li|g:hung,  seem 
to  demand  this  close  framing,  and  the  effect  is  better 
when  the  molding:  is  deep, — curving  in  toward  the 
picture  so  as  to  simulate  distance  or  depth.  It  is  al- 
most essential,  for  successful  close  framing,  that  there  be 
no  great  difference  in  color  and  tone  between  frame  and 
picture.    Strong  color  contrasts  will  be  ruinous. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  picture  abounding  in  light  looks 
well  when  framed  ''dose  up."  In  such  a  case  the  con- 
trast is  too  violent  and  obtrusive. 

For  the  browns  of  silver  printine-out 
Brown  Prints,  papers^  of  toned  platinum  and  of  the 
gmn-bichromate  faa  of  the  day,  there  are 
appropriate  moTdinfi:s  accessible  either  in  tones  of  oak 
or  m  ttie  natural  walnut  With  some  care,  black  frames 
may  be  used  also,  and  occasionally  a  dark  green  mold- 
ing will  contrast  very  acceptably.  A  brown  carbon  is 
matched  by  a  darker  brown-stained  oak,  and  if  the 
picture  be  of  any  size,  a  trifle  of  gold  will  brighten  it, 
lust  as  silver  does  the  black  frames  for  platinum  and 
bromide.  A  h^me  entirely  of  gold  moldins"  is  seldom 
truly  satisfying  for  any  monochrome,  the  yellow  hue  of 
the  precious  metal  seeming  to  find  its  best  framing  use  in 
connection  with  broad  masses  of  color,  either  in  oil, 
water,  or  other  polychromatic  medium.  The  exquisite 
$2.98  frame  of  dubious  gilt  which  surrounds  and  fortu- 
nately extinguishes  (mostly)  the  high-class  cabinet  en- 
largement, "crayoned  by  hand,"  as  provided  by  the  big: 
store  as  a  premium  for  the  purchase  of  a  dollar's  worth 
of  soap,  su£;ar  or  muslin,  is  a  thing  by  itself,  amenable  to 
no  art  principles.  It  serves  a  most  useful  purpose  as  a 
dreadful  example,  however. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  enter  into 

liaUnif        directions  for  the  home  production  of 

Wooden       wooden  frames.   This^  as  with  bevel-edge 

Frames.       mat  cutting,  is  a  busmess  by  itself,  and 

few  amateurs  have  time  or  inclination  to 

do  a  carpenter's  work.    Better  go  to  the  frame  store, 

selecting  your  own  molding,  and  insistingparticularly 

upon  dear,  white — not  greenish — glass.     The  average 

home-made  wooden  frame  is  apt  to  be  homely  and  not 

handsome,  and  the  frame-makers  work  very  cheaply  in 

most  parts  of  the  country.    By  insisting  on  the  proper 

moldings  and   mounting  boards,  you  can  usually  get 

artistic  and  satisfactorv  names. 

Oval  frames  are  not  used  so  frequently, 
Oral  Frames,  probably  because  of  their  expense.  They 
are  not  within  the  powers  of  the  ordinary 
frame-maker,  and  usually  come  m  small  sizes,  with  a 
tendency  to  much  gold.     If  a  suitable  oval  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  often  very  effective,  and  the  fellow-worker 
who  sees  the  pictures  filling  up  his  walls,  as  I  do,  longs 
for  a  few  good  ovals  to  break  the  many  straight  lines  of 
the  square  frames.     Round   frames  are  in  the  same 
category,  but  are  of  less  use  than  the  oval. 
The  PAsae.       There  are  some  frames,  however,  which 
^Ttotrt        ^^^"^  ^^^  ^  home-made.     Of  these  the 
i«anouc.       simplest  is  the  form  known  as  *' passe- 
partout."   This  is  admirably  defined  by  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary as  "a  picture  frame  consisting  usually  of  a  paste- 
board back  and  a  piece  of  glass^  between  which  a  drawing 
or  engraving  is  placed,  often  with  a  plain  or  ornamental 
mat  between  it  and  the  glass,  the  whole  being  held  in  posi- 
tion by  means  of  strips  of  paper  pasted  over  the  edges." 
This  familiar  form  is  exceedingly  useful  for  the  smaller 
sizes,  and  does  veiy  well,  also,  for  combination  pictures 
of  moderate  size.    It  is  easy  to  make,  quite  satisfactory  if 
well  made,  and  fully  as  durable  in  that  case  as  the  aver- 
age wooden  frame.    If  binding  strips  of  the  proper  color 
are  used,  and  the  mounts  are  appropriate,  the  passe- 
partout is  thoroughly  artistic,  having  the  great  advantage 
of  taking  up  less  wall  space,  not  to  speak  of  its  trifling 
cost  and  auick  production.    One  may  print  the  picture 
and  complete  its  h'ame  in  a  winter  evening,  by  using 
some  one  of  the  developing  papers  as  the  medium. 

...  It  is  no  sort  of  disadvantage  either  to 

niAcardcd      "^^^  *^^  ^®  making  of  passe-partout 

Nm^  (M      frames  permits  the  use  of  the  glass,  often 

negaaves.     covered  as  deeply  with  reerets  as  with 

spoiled  emulsion,  which  has  b^n  rescued  from  the  pile 
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of  rejected  negatives.  These  glasses,  when  cleaned  of 
the  emulsion,  are  better  than  the  average  picture  s^lass. 
There  are  several  methods  of  getting  m  me  emmision, 
which,  fugitive  enough  on  a  hot  summer  day  when  it  holds 
a  valued  picture,  is  very  tenacious  of  its  support  when 
worthless.  If  there  are  out  a  few  to  be  cleaned,  and  hot 
water  is  plenty,  a  soaking  will  soften,  and  a  brushing 
remove  the  film.  If  we  would  only  all  have  the  courage 
to  melt  of!  the  stu£F  the  very  moment  that  development 
shows  the  failure  of  our  hopes,  picture-glass  would 
always  be  plenty ! 

But  for  easy  removal,  and  for  any  quantity,  the  best 
plan  is  the  use  of  hot  water  and  mtric  acid.  Let  the 
spoiled  negatives  soak  in  a  wooden  bucket  filled  with 
very  hot  water,  in  which  has  been  mixed  about  one-tenth 
its  volume  of  conmiercial  nitric  add.  The  film  will  be 
soon  softened  and  may  be  readily  cleaned  of!  with  an 
ordinary  scrubbing  brush,  noting  that  the  fingers  ought 
not  to  get  into  the  acidified  water. 

^^^1^  In  making  a  passe-pa^out,  it  is  usual 

a  p^m  *^  ^*  *  piece  of  mounting  card  to  the 
•  r~r"  size  selected,  and  "tip"  or  paste  upon 
i-aiioin.  -^^  jjj  ^j^^  proper  location,  the  print  to  be 
framed.  Then  a  piece  of  glass  of  the  same  size,  and 
another  ordinary  pasteboard,  also  cut  to  the  size  of  the 
mount  and  glass,  are  taken.  Before  putting  the  parts 
together,  a  means  of  hanging  up  the  completed  passe- 
p^out  may  be  provided  by  running  a  strong  linen  cord 
through  the  pasteboard  intended  for  the  back  at  two 
points,  equidistant  from  the  sides,  and  say  two  inches 
irom  the  top.  This  cord  may  be  knotted  inside,  after 
making  it  lust  a  proper  length  to  act  as  a  means  of  sus- 
pension. A  brass  ring,  hinged  on  a  strip  of  thin  brass, 
projecting  through  the  oack  of  the  pasteboard,  is  a  better 
device  than  the  cord,  and  Dennison  now  provides  these 
in  several  forms.  Two  rings  should  be  used,  mosdy. 
^j^j^  With  the  glass  carefully  cleaned  on  the 

thAB^  side  next  the  picture,  the  latter  and  its 
»ag©.  niount  dusted  off  and  inspected  for  any 
paste  specks  or  other  defects,  the  three  parts  may  be 
assembled  and  the  binding  applied  around  the  edees, 
over  which  it  must  be  foldea  evenly  and  smoothly. 
This  binding  may  be  any  strong  and  pliable  material 
which  will  hold  a  proper  adhesive.  The  Dennison  peo- 
ple have  a  regular  passe-partout  binding,  useful  in  the 
gray  and  black  colors,  put  up  in  rolls  otia  yards;  it  is 
fi  inch  wide,  and  coated  on  one  side  with  a  powerful  but 
dl-tasting  fish-glue  adhesive.    A  pebbled  paper  form  is 
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also  provided,  which  is  good  in  white  and  black.  These 
bindings  are  convenient  and  strone,  but  if  one  values  his 
peace  of  tongue  and  taste,  he  will  moisten  the  fish-glue 
with  a  sponge  or  brush,  and  not  as  if  it  were  a  postage 
stamp  I 

So-called  "leatherette"  paper,  made  in  imitation  of 
leather,  can  be  had  in  many  colors  and  in  white,  and  it 
is  excellent  for  passe-partout  bindings.  The  white  bind- 
ing is  sometimes  peculiarly  appropnate,  especially  when 
the  mount  is  of  ash-gray  or  a  lighter  shade.  To  use  the 
"leatherette,"  cut  it  by  means  of  a  straight-edge  into 
strips  of  one-inch  width,  and  thoroughly  brush  into  the 
paper  side  a  good  adhesive — Hi^ns'  paste,  or  the  like. 
Do  not  attempt  to  apply  it  until  it  is  perfectly  limp. 

A  good  way  to  get  an  even  edge  on  the  face  side  of 
the  passe-partout  is  to  moisten  or  paste  the  binding-strip, 
lay  It  flat  on  a  smooth  surface,  and  then  very  carefully 
bring  down  on  it  the  edge  of  the  pasteboard,  mount  and 
glass,  firmly  held  between  the  two  hands.  As  soon  as 
the  strip  adheres  on  one  side  turn  another  to  the  pasted 
surface,  keeping  in  mind  the  necessity  of  having  a  per- 
fectly even  edge  on  the  glass  side.  The  end  of  the  strip 
should  not  come  at  a  comer,  but  midway. 

When  the  strip  is  properly  located,  fold  down  the  front 
edge  very  evenly  and  carefully,  tumine  in  the  comers 
neatly.  As  experience  is  gained,  it  will  be  found  possi- 
ble to  neatly  miter  the  comers  on  the  front.  The  back 
edge  may  take  all  the  unevenness  —  the  front  must  be 
smooth  and  even. 

Any  one  who  has  bound  lantern  slides  will  have  no 
trouble  in  making  passe-partout  frames,  though  he  will 
need  to  work  very  neatly. 

Long  panels,  showing  a  number  of  small  pictures, 
related  to  each  other,  are  agreeably  framed  in  passe- 
partout Sometimes  these  may  well  be  worked  one 
above  another,  forming  a  vertical  panel.  The  size  of 
The  Photo-Miniature  page  precludes  the  showing  of 
some  examples  of  this  sort  of  thing,  which  I  would  oth- 
erwise have  preferred  to  present. 

Th   rinth  Another  form  of  frame,  very  appro- 

r  ^"*  Ji*"^"  priate  for  many  photographs,  and  by  no 
covered  rrame.  m^ans  widely  known,  is  one  formed  pref- 
erably of  binders'  board,  covered  with  book  cloth. 
There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  a  wooden  frame 
should  not  be  covered  with  cloth,  but  the  advantage  and 
beauty  of  the  form,  possibly  original  with  myself,  in  which 
the  basis  is  some  form  of  binders'  board,  make  it  un- 
necessary to  trench  upon  the  excellences  of  the  wooden 
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frame.  The  cloth-covered  frame  is  ther^ore  flat,  and  it 
is  somewhat  of  a  hybrid  between  the  conventional  mat 
and  a  frame,  because  it  continues  the  tone  over  a  fiat 
surface.  Its  extreme  simplicity  commends  it,  in  that  there 
is  no  interest  taken  h-om  the  picture  when  thus  framed. 
Further,  the  flexibility  as  to  color  of  this  form  of  frame 
gives  it  an  especial  value.  Book  cloth  may  be  had  in 
almost  endless  colors  and  tones,  and  in  a  g^reat  variety 
of  textures,  so  that  one's  feeling  of  appropriateness  can 
be  more  nearly  acconunodated  m  this  medium  than  in 
any  other. 

As  I  write  I  see  on  the  walls  various  cloth-covered 
frames,  illustrating  their  color  adaptability.  A  fine  tri- 
chromatic reproduction  of  a  De  Longpr6  peony  study,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  in  deep  reds^  delicate  pink  and 
white,  with  yellow  centers,  the  prevailmg  tone  beine:  crim- 
son, is  framed  by  three  inches  of  dark  maroon  cloth,  in 
pleasant  harmony.  A  delicate  picture  of  rare  fungi  by 
W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  done  in  light  orange  for  the  main 
color,  is  successfully  complemented  by  a  dull  Turkish- 
blue  frame.  A  favorite  blue-print,  toned  to  a  deep  and 
rather  dull  blue,  with  two  interesting  figures  as  the  whole 
picture,  is  framed  close  up  in  dark  blue,  the  frame  being 
beveled  toward  the  center,  and  a  single  ^old  line  reliev- 
ing the  broad  blue  surface,  about  a  half-mch  away  from 
the  picture ;  the  whole  effect  being  harmonious. 

A  brown  etching-effect  portrait  of  my  old  friend  Wil- 
liam Kurtz,  the  veteran  artist  and  photographer,  is  held 
in  a  deeper  brown  frame,  and  a  delicate  line  portrait  of 
Paderewski,  most  charminely  worked  in  black  and  white 
by  Griba^^off,  is  mounted  m  a  gray  frame. 

I  multiplv  these  instances  only  to  show  the  great  adap- 
tability ot  the  doth  frame.  One  can  hardly  mil  afoul  of 
a  color  not  readily  matched  or  contrasted  by  an  easily 
available  book  cloth.  A  splendid  and  rare  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  done  in  coloritype  some  years  ago, 
with  a  dark  orange  background,  was  a  rank  failure  on 
the  wall  until  I  found  its  fitting  enclosure  in  a  yellowish 
brown  cloth. 

The  shades  of  gray  give  perfect  effects  with  platinum 
and  bromide  prints,  and  the  varied  tones  of  carbon  and 
gum  may  be  most  agreeably  harmonized  or  contrasted 
with  a  nttin^  cloth.  Further,  if  the  worker  has  any 
sketching  ability,  he  can  do  remarque  etchings  on  the 
frame  surface  to  any  extent.  The  cloth  is  quite  durable, 
and  may  even  be  washed  off,  in  the  more  subdued  hues, 
without  harm  to  it,  save  a  dulling  of  its  surface— and  this 
is  sometimes  a  benefit,  rather  than  a  damage. 
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-. -.  The  method  of   making  these  doth- 

tfie  Fnme     covered  frames  is  simple,  but  the  work 
is  best  done  by  a  book-binder,  accus- 
tomed to  the  handling  of  the  board  and  the  book  doth. 
I  will  briefly  describe  the  process. 

In  order  to  have  the  directions  definite,  I  will  presume 
we  are  making  a  frame  to  take  a  glass  6^  x8^,  which 
will  agreeably  take  a  picture  printed  on  5  x  7  paper, 
mounted  on  any  suitable  backing.  (The  5x7  print  may 
also  well  be  worked  in  a  frame  wim  a  lax^r  opening ; 
I  am  only  taking  the  size  mentioned  as  a  convenient 
example.)  We  will  have  a  frame  2)(  inches  wide,  speak- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  picture-molding,  and  the  net 
openine  for  the  picture  will  be  6x8  inches,  which  allows 
X  inch  on  all  sides  for  the  "rabbet,"  in  which  the 
mounted  picture  and  its  protecting  gla^  rest 

,—  First,  we  cut  a  piece  of  pulp-board  (a 

Mo.^1  n:^.  ».  smooth  board  used  for  paper-Doxes  and 

Face  Piece.     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  j^^.  thickness  (that 

known  as  No.  50.  in  sheets  26  x  38,  is  proper,  though  any 
smooth  board  will  answer)  to  the  size  of  io}i  x  12^,  hav- 
ing it  exactly  square.  On  this,  purely  for  convenience  in 
beginning  the  work,  we  mark  out  with  square  and  pencil 
a  rectangle  6x8  indies,  representing  the  final  opemng  of 
the  frame.  (See  Fig.  3. )  We  will  call  this  the  face  piece. 
Now  cut  two  sets  of  strips  from  a 
The  Strips^  heavier  board,  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  the  pulp-board.  That  known  as  No. 
20,  in  size  26 x  38,  of  a  good  quality  of  "  straw-board,'*  will 
answer,  though  a  stronger  and  somewhat  heavier  frame 
can  be  made  from  No.  18  ** binders* -board,"  23x29. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  number  of  frames  may 
well  be  made  at  once,  and  that  the  aspiring  amateur 
who  attempts  to  cuttar-ooard,  or  even  straw-board,  with 
a  knife  and  straight-edge  will  have  a  warm  and  unique 
experience  I  Better  by  far  get  them  cut  on  the  "table- 
shears  "  of  the  nearest  binder,  who  may  also  be  expected 
to  furnish  the  board ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  the  hint 
that  the  same  binder's  scrap  pile  ma^  well  furnish  the 
strips  for  the  frames.  The  only  care,  if  they  are  thus  ob- 
tained, rather  than  by  cutting:  from  the  full  sheet,  must  be 
to  have  them  of  uniform  thickness  or  **  number."  (The 
designating  number  of  binders*  boards  means  simply 
the  number  of  sheets  in  a  commercial  "bundle,**  which 
always  weighs  y>  pounds ;  and  obviously  the  lamr  sizes 
of  a  given  number  are  thinner,  a  point  which  willexplain 
some  discrepandes  if  remembered.  Straw-board  is  much 
lighter  in  weight,  relatively  to  its  thickness,  and  conse- 
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quently  much  thicker  in  a  given  number,  than  tar-board 
or  binders*  board.) 

The  first  set  of  strips  for  our  frame  are  represented 
in  Fig.  4;  two  are  2^x12^,  and  the  other  pair  are 
2)(  X  6.  These  are  for  the  first  layer.  The  second  set, 
made  so  as  to  allow  for  the  "  rabbet,"  and  to  break 
joints  or  comers,  are  2  x  10  S^ 
and  2x8>^,  two  of  eacn. 
This  set  must  be  thick 
enough  to  equal  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass  and  the 
mount ;  if  not,  a  third  set 
may  be  cut,  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  first  set,  and  it 
will  add  strength,  as  well  as 
give  a  deeper  raobet  The 
whole  matter  of  thickness 
and  quality  is  relative ;  we 
need  to  get  at  least  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  of  depth  in  the 
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rabbet,  and  any  even  board  will  answer.  Wooden  strips 
would  do,  but  they  are  more  trouble  to  woric,  far  more  lia- 
ble to  cockle  and  twist,  and  not  so  durable  or  inexpensive. 
There  may  also  be  prepared  a  back 

Back  Piece,  piece  of  pulp-board  or  kght  straw-board, 
the  same  as  the  face  piece,  but  one-half 
inch  smaller  each  way,  which  would  make  it  10x12 
over  all.    This  is  to  enclose  the  picture. 

Assembling  ^^^  *^  ^^^  making,  premising  that  for 
Ae^ffia  ^^^  work  a  slow-setting  flexible  glue  is 
ana.  desirable — carpenters'  ^ue  is  too  narsh, 
and  sets  too  quickly.  Take  the  first  pair  of  strips  (A,  on 
Fig.  4),  brush  them  thoroughly  with  the  warm  glue,  and 
lay  them  in  position  on  the  face  piece,  keeping  flush  to 
the  top  and  bottom.  Then  glue  and  put  on  the  smaller 
strips,  keepinjg:  them  even  both  inside  and  at  the  outer 
edges.  It  is  important  that  the  center  opening  is  square, 
and  the  previously  drawn  lines  on  the  face  piece  will  help 
in  placing  the  strips  accurately.  Allow  the  embryo  frame 
to  *'  set  *'  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  having  it  on  a  smooth, 
flat  table  under  an  even  weight 

Then  proceed  to  ^lue  and  apply  the  second  set  of 
strips,  which  are  desi|;ned  to  ''cross  comers"  with  the 
first  set  This  set,  bemg  narrower,  and  plaosd  flush  on 
the  outer  edges  of  the  frame,  provides  the  rabbet,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  frame  at  this  stage  is  somethiqg 
like  Fig.  5.  Lay  it  aside  under  pressure  another  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  "set,*'  after  which  cut  out  the  opening 
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through  the  face  piece^  with  a  sharp  knife— such  a  knife 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2  will  be  suitable.  The  ed^es  of  the 
first  set  of  strips  serve  as  a  guide  for  this  cuttmg,  which 
must  be  done  smoothly,  with  clean  comers — a  '*  wabble  '* 
at  this  point  will  show  very  disagreeably  in  the  finished 
frame.  As  the  pulp^board  is  easy  to  cut,  there  ought  to 
be  no  trouble  in  gettine  a  smooth,  even  edge. 

Rounded  ^*  ^"^  ^  sometimes  an  advantage  if 

^Z^      the  face  of  the  opening  is  carefully  and 
*^»^*'        slightly  rounded,  which  can  be  readily 
done  with  any  scraping  edee  or  with  a  shoemaker's  rasp. 
When  the  opening  is  finished,  put  the  uncovered  frame 
away  under  even  pressure  to  dry — it  ought  to  stand  over 
night     (My  practice  is  to  make  up  a  number  of  the  un- 
covered frsunes  in  various  sizes  at  once,  and  keep  them 
until  ready  to  use,  then  applying  any  color  or  texture  of 
cloth  demanded  by  the  picture  to  be  mounted.    Special 
shapes  and  sizes,  ofcourse,  will  need  to  be  specially  made. ) 
Coverin0>tfafl       Next  comes  the  covering.     Binders' 
^^T^^         cloth  comes  in  rolls,  and  varies  from 
rrame.        ^^  ^^  ^g  j^^hes  in  width,  the  whole  roll 
containing  30  to  40  yards.    The  textures  found  most  use- 
ful  are  known  as  '^Art  Vellum,"  "Vellum  de  Luxe," 
''  Buckram,"  etc.    Any  binder  will  have  a  sample  book 
showinfiT  shades  and  patterns.    Of  course  afty  cloth  could 
be  used  for  covering  the  frame^  or  any  paper,  for  that 
matter ;  or  it  could  be  painted,  gilded  or  enameled.    The 

worker  can  turn  his  fancy 
loose — ^the  cardboard  frame 
is  good  material  for  his  dec- 
orative ideas !  But  presum- 
ing on  the  practice  of  using 
binders'  cloth,  I  say  that  we 
take  a  piece  of  it,  cut  a  full 
inch  and  a  half  larger  than 
the  frame  each  way — 13^  x 
i5>i  would  be  the  size  for 
our  experimental  frame. 
Lay  the  cloth  face  down  on 
a  clean  board,  and  brush 
into  its  back  the  hot  flexible 
edges,  but  leaving  a  clean 


A 
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B^ 
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glue,  working  clear  to  the „__,  

space  of  no  certain  area  in  the  center,  merely  to  save 
dirty  fingers.  The  glued  cloth  should  lie  untouched 
for  about  two  minutes  to  give  it  a  chance  to  become 
evenly  moistened  with  the  glue,  thus  avoiding  wrinkles 
later.  Lay  the  frame  face  down  upon  the  glued  cloth,  and 
very  car^lly  draw  the  edges  over  the  edges  of  the  frame. 
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Now  cut  out  the  center,  using  a  knife,  and  allowing 
something  less  than  an  inch  on  each  side  for  **  turn-in. 
The  cloth  when  glued  is  quite  flexible,  and  it  must  be 
worked  carefully  around  the  central  opening,  smoothing 
it  down  into  the  rabbet.  The  diagram  m  Fig.  6  will  show 
how  the  comers  of  the  cloth  should  be  cut,  after  tiie 
frame  is  laid  upon  it,  to 
facilitate  folding.  Inside,  a 
simple  diagpnal  nick  will 
help  the  tuming-in.  In  work- 
ing on  the  face,  use  the  hand 
only;  to  smooth  the  cloth 
into  the  rabbet,  a  bone 
"folder**  or  any  similar 
round-edeed  tool  may  be 
enjployea. 

There  is  a  procedure 
which  practice  has  shown 
to  be  the  best  for  this  cover- 
ing work.   Referring  to  Fig. 


Fic.  5. 


6,  It  is  as  follows :  Mrsf,  cut  the  comers  with  scissors,  as 
marked  at  C.  Second,  tum  in  the  edges  marked  A. 
Thirdy  tum  in  edges  marked  B,  and  nick  the  comers  into 
shape  with  scissors  and  thumb-nail,  working  the  doth  in- 
side the  rabbet  with  the  "folder." 

v*.^:»«  When  this  covering  is  done,  the  frame 

tha  w^e  will  look  like  Fig.  T  an  the  back.  It  is 
*'icwire.  ^jjgj^  ready  for  the  glass  and  picture. 
The  former  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  particularly  on 
the  side  to  go  next  the  picture,  and  both  it  and  the  pic- 
ture laid  in  the  rabbet,  to  which  they  may  need  to  be 
fitted.  A  piece  of  paper  should  be  laid  over  the  back  oi 
the  picture. 

Now  take  the  back  piece  formerly  alluded  to,  and  cut 
openings — ^mere  slits — in  it  about  2  inches  from  the  top, 
and  from  each  side,  through  which  slip  a  strone  linen 
strip  or  cord.  Paste  down  on  this,  inside,  a  reinK>icing 
piece  of  strong  paper  or  cloth.  ITien  coat  the  back  piece 
carefully  with  glue  around  its  edges,  and  lay  it  on  the 
frame  with  its  picture,  covering  the  tumed-in  doth,  and 
leaving  a  neatly  even  margin  all  around.  Press  this 
down,  place  it  under  a  moderate  weight  until  dry,  and 
your  picture  is  framed. 

These  frames,  when  properly  made,  are  artistic,  li&:ht, 
very  durable,  and  by  no  means  expensive  if  prepared  in 
batches  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time.  I  believe  my 
development  of  them  is  original,  and  I  have  been  urged 
to  patent  the  device  ;  but  as  I  have  recdved  most  freely 
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from  the  phot(^;raphic  world.  I  as  freely  give  this  little 
scheme,  wnatever  its  value.  It  some  original  ( ?)  inventor, 
one  of  these  days,  tries  to  patent  it,  this  first  public  de- 
scription of  the  cloth-covered  cardboard  frame,  suitable 
for  tiolding  pictures  or  diagrams  of  any  character  which 
can  be  mounted  on  paper  or  cardboard,  will  serve  to 
give  previous  notice  of  interference ! 

In  closing,  it  seems  best  to  call  attention  to  the  special 
features  which  have  led  me  to  select  the  photographs 
reproduced  as  inserts  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature.  The  frontispiece,  a  carnation  subject,  illus- 
trates the  use  of  the  cloth-covered  frame  for  close 
framing.  The  orinnal  is  a  brown  print,  and  the  doth  of 
the  framie  is  a  lignter  brown. 

The  first  insert,  Mr.  Redfield*s  "The  Glove,"  illus- 
trates a  satisfactory  method  of  trimming  with  white 
edges,  with  appropriate  mounting  and  framing.  Mr. 
Baker's  "  At  Sunset  *'  is  a  fine  example  of  a  harmonious 
effect  in  the  use  of  a  broad  oak  frame,  without  a  mat 

A  novel  use  of  a  decorative  idea  on  a  mount  is  shown 
in  Mr.  Knouse's  portrait  composition.  The  photograph 
is  brown,  the  mount  deep  green,  and  the  figure,  drawing 
and  frame  are  alike  black.  The  child  subject,  "Two 
Roses,"  shows  a  good  oval  mount. 

"The  Pines  in  Winter,"  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  illustrates 
another  use  of  the  doth-covered  frame,  and  its  com- 
panion, "Dianthus  and  Nasturtiums,"  also  shows  the 
same  sort  of  frame,  with  oval  printing  and  trimming. 

Mr.  Holden*s  "Lengthening  Shadows"  was  framed 
close  up  in  a  deep  oSc  molmng.  Its  position  on  the 
wall  prevented  the  obtaining  of  straight  lines  when  it  was 
photographed  in  the  Salon.  Mr.  Day's  ' '  Madame  Yaco ' ' 
IS  a  novel  bit  of  mounting  and  framing. 

In  drawing  this  monograph  to  its  end,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  the  whole  idea  and  purpose  of  its  writer, 
Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  has  been  to  set  the  reader 
thinking  and  working  aloi^  ng^t  lines,  rather  than  to 
provide  explicit  direction  concerning  thin^  which  are  so 
largely  dependent  on  individual  opinion  or  "taste."  As 
far  as  the  limitations  of  size  have  permitted  in  The 
Photo-Miniature,  Mr.  McFarland  has  illustrated  the 
prindpal  points  involved,  these  illustrations  being  gath- 
ered from  his  personal  collection,  tofi;ether  with  certain 
examples  from  the  Philaddphia  Salon  of  1900,  repro- 
duced here  by  the  courtesy  of  the  management  of  that 
remarkably  interesting  exnibition  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy. 
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NOTES. 

On  the  29th  of  September  last,  the  copartnei^ip  be- 
tween John  A.  Tennant  and  William  Edward  Ward,  form- 
ing the  firm  of  Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York,  was  for- 
mally dissolved  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ward  from  the 
firm.  The  business  will  be  continued  as  usual,  under  the 
registered  firm  name  of  Tennant  &  Ward,  by  John  A. 
Tennant,  who  assumes  all  the  interests  and  obhgations  of 
the  firm. 

Thus  far  the  formal  notice.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
I  keenly  r^^t  this  separation,  which  was  necessitated  by 
Mr.  Ward's  desire  to  take  part  in  other  ventures  requiring 
his  personal  freedom.  Mr.  Ward  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether most  happily  since  we  first  joined  forces  in  the 
establishment  of  The  Photo-Miniaturb  with  its  allied 
interests,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  enthusiastic  goodwill  and  brotherly  help 
which  he  has  eiven  day  by  day  during  these  past  two 
years.    May  all  happiness  and  success  attend  him. 

John  A.  Tennant. 

The  popularity  of  The  Photo-Miniature  zrows  as 
fast  as  the  litde  magazine  becomes  known.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  reprint  No.  12:  Retouching  NegaHves 
and  Prints  :  No.  10:  Tke  Blue  Print  and  its  VartaHatu ; 
and  are  puttingNo.  9 :  Laniem  Slides  on  the  press  for  a 
new  edition.  The  reprints  of  these  numbers  amount  to 
3,000  copies  each.  Since  February  last  the  regular 
monthly  edition  of  The  Photo-Miniature  has  been 
over  5,000  copies. 

As  statements  of  circulation  are  usually  considered  de- 
batable if  not,  indeed,  largely  speculative,  those  interested 
may  make  a  note  that  we  will  be  pleased  at  any  time  to 
put  positive  proof  behind  any  figures  here  given. 

A  Primer  of  Forestry.    Parti.    The  Forest.    BvGifford 
Pinchot.    2d  Edition.    88  pp.    47  plates  and  83  figures 
in  the  text.    sH  ^  7X  x  H  mches.    1900.    Government 
Printing  Office,  Washmgton,  D.  C. 
In  this  delightful  primer,  with  its  abundant  illustrations 

from  photographs,  Mr.  Pinchot  puts  forth  a  book  of  prime 

(345) 
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THE   J.  C.  MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

announce  that 

"Etching  Matte" 

will  now  be  manufactured  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Dr. 
Millen,  the  inventor  of  this  pro- 
cess. This  guarantees  an  article 
of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
paper  is  offered  to  the  photo- 
graphic public  with  full  assurance 
that  it  will  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

ETCHING  MATTE  is  a  pure 
Platinum  Paper  which  requires 
nothing  but  cold  water  for  its 
perfect  development. 

Full  Literature,  Price  List,  and 
Sample  Print  on  request. 

THE   J.   C.    MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 
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interest  to  students  of  forestry.  It  deals  with  the  units 
which  compose  the  forest,  with  its  character  as  an  on[anic 
whole,  and  with  its  enemies.  Thus  it  is  distinct  from 
works  on  arboriculture,  which  treat  of  individual  trees, 
rather  than  with  trees  which  grouped  together  form  a  for- 
est. The  illustrations  are  from  scenes  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Switzerland  and  India,  and  are  closely 
connected  with  the  text,  which  latter,  alttiough  necessarily 
technical  in  its  terms,  is  vivacious  and  interesting. 

Doubtless  ever^  one  who  has  mounted  platinotypes 
on  the  popular  Kemhrandt  card  has  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  the  mount  from  cockling.  This  is 
due  to  the  thinness  of  the  card.  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Willis  &  Clements  for  the  following  method  of 
mounting  on  these  cards,  which  is  guaranteed  to  give 
perfectly  flat  prints : 

Things  needed,  —  First:  The  print  must  be  dry. 
Second:  A  ready-made  paste,  such  as  Higgins',  Mil- 
ieu's or  any  similar  kind,  must  be  used.  Third :  An 
artist's  bristle  brush,  ji  inch  wide,  with  which  to  apply 
the  paste.  Fourth :  The  print  must  be  expertly  placed 
on  the  mount,  where  it  is  to  eo,  as  by  moving  about 
much  the  mount  will  be  soiled  by  the  paste.  Fifth : 
To  insure  uniform  pressure,  the  mountea  prints  should 
go  between  two  pieces,  of  glass,  the  lower  one  of  good 
size  and  the  top  one  smaller  and  heavier— a  piece  of 
plate  glass  one-half  inch  thick  is  heavy  enoujg^h.  In 
place  of  plate  glass  one  of  ordinary  thickness  may  be 
used  and  weighted^  and  if  several  prints  are  to  be 
mounted  at  one  time,  as  many  pieces  of  glass  may  be 
used,  piled  up  one  on  top  of  the  other,  only  the  top  one 
must  always  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  insure  the  requisite 
pressure. 

Directions.— Ij6,y  the  print  to  be  mounted  on  a  piece 
of  paper  (we  use  newspapers  cut  to  about  6x8  for 
cabinets  or  smaller  sizes,  and  z.  fresh  ^ce  for  every 
print)  and  quickly  spread  the  paste  alons^  the  four  edges 
of  the  print,  a  narrow  strip,  about  the  wi(uh  of  the  brush, 
using  out  little  paste,  and  applying  it  evenly.  Place 
the  print  oa  the  mount  and  then  at  once  under  pres- 
sure. 

This  Is  the  quickest,  cleanest  and  surest  method  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Keep  the  classes  dean, 
and  when  through  mounting  put  the  brush  in  a  small 
jar  or  glass  containine  water.  Be  sure  to  clean  off  the 
old  paste  left  on  the  brush  from  previous  use. 
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THE   BEST   UNIVERSAL  LENS   IS  I 

THE  GOERZ      I 


DOUBLE  I 

ANASTIGMAT  j 

Equally  useful  for  indoor  and  out-  | 

door  work,  having   great   covering  | 

Eower,  superb   definition,  and    the  [ 

ighest  practical  speed  for  instantane-  I 

ous  photography.    Used  by  expert  | 

amateur  and  professional  photogra-  i 

phers  in  all  branches  of  the  art.  | 

m 

Bvfj  Own  D—Me  Aa—Ugouit  cm  b»  wted  ia  thr—  wy ;  I 

As  a  lens  of  universal  purpose  (instantaneous  s 

views,  portraits,  groups,  landscapes,  arctai-  S 

tecture,  etc.)-  s 

The  back  lens  only  for  taking  objects  at  a  i 

long  distance  double  the  size  the  whole  lens  i 

would  give.  S 

As  a  hlffh-elats,  qaiek-worldnflr  wide  angle  : 

for  a  size  the  diagonal  of  which  is  double  : 

as  long  as  the  focus  of  the  lens.  s 
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52  Union  Square,  New  York    i 
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A  few  days  ago  we  q;)ent  a  pleasant  half-hour  with 
Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  editor  of  the  noio  Beacon 
(Chicago),  and  were  glad  to  hear  of  the  wonderful 
success  of  the  Photo  Beacon  during  the  year  now  dos- 
ing. Mr.  Todd  has  prepared  a  very  attractive  and 
hdpful  pnM;ramnie  for  the  readers  of  the  Phoio  Beacon 
of  X901,  ]u(^;ing  from  which  we  may  fairly  sav  that  the 
wide-awake  amateur  or  professional  can  hard^  spend  a 
dollar  more  profitably  than  by  subscribing  for  Mr.  Todd's 
bright  Journal. 


The  new  printing  pai3er  which  we  described  as  combin- 
ing the  qualities  of  platinoty^,  carbon  and  phot(^;ravure, 
is  at  last  in  the  market  It  is  to  be  known  as  Werner's 
Mexzoiini  QirdoHy  and  supplies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
inventor,  Aloys  Werner,  i£^  Street  and  6th  Avenue,  New 
York,  or  from  the  Latimer  &  Legget  Co.,  Puritan  Bldg., 
Detroit,  who  have  secured  controlof  the  sale  of  the  paper. 

According  to  our  information,  MezzoHnt  Cordon  is  a 
pigment  process,  but  the  pi^ent  forming  tiie  print  or 
image  is  the  result  of  oxiOEition,  and  is  not  incorporated 
in  gelatine  as  in  the  carbon  process.  The  sensitized 
paper  at  present  obtainable  is  Japanese  vellum,  and  the 
cost  of  ax6x2o  sheet  is  12.5a    Ordinarily  the  paper 

g'ves  warm  enmvin^  black  tones,  but  special  paper  may 
i  had  to  order,  giving  sepia  or  brown  tones  when 
desired,  or  for  special  sorts  of  negatives.  Mezzotint 
carbons  are  intended  to  be  printed  with  a  margin,  and 
are  not  adaptable  for  mounting.  The  prints  we  have 
seen  are  very  beautiful  and  peculiarly  nch  in  tone,  the 
shadows  being  remarkably  transparent 

The  paper  prints  about  as  quickly  as  platinum,  but  is 
not  affected  by  damp  or  dull  weather,  as  is  platinum.  It 
gives  a  visible  image  of  a  salmon-rea  color,  and  should 
be  printed  until  the  details  are  fully  visible  in  the  highest 
lights.  The  developer,  .which  accompanies  the  paper,  is 
brushed  over  the  visible  image,  which  ^dually  acquires 
the  tone  and  depth  desired.  The  print  is  next  cleared  in 
an  acid  bath  (muriatic  acid  i  part,  to  water  40  parts), 
washed  for  ten  minutes  in  running  water,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  glvcerine  i  part,  water  6  parts,  for 
fifteen  minutes,  after  which  it  may  be  quickly  dried 
between  blotters. 

We  go  to  this  length  in  describing  MezzoHnt  Carbon 
because  it  looks  to  us  to  be  a  most  promising  printing 
medium,  and  one  which  will  be  widely  used  for  me  best 
class  of  work  by  professionals  and  amateurs.  In  a  latei- 
issue  we  will  d^crib^  our  personal  experiences  with  it 
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By  tumine  to  the  item  re  FMnshet^s  I^o  Developer 
on  page  36,  The  Photo-Miniature  No.  13,  and  chang- 
ing the  word  "  sulphur^itf  **  to  read  sulphuric,  the  reader 
can  correct  a  blunder  calculated  to  give  the  unwary  con- 
siderable trouble  and  vexation.  We  r^^ret  the  error, 
which  arose,  of  course,  from  a  mistake  in  transcribing  the 
formula. 

The  Forbes  Dry  Plate  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  send 
to  our  table  a  little  woodland  and  water  scene  which  elo^ 
quently  proclaims  the  «  color  sensitiveness**  of  the  Forbes 
OrthochromaHc  Plate,  Lx>okinf:  at  the  print  with  its 
wealth  of  detail  amid  dark  foliage,  and  its  range  of 
luminosity  values,  one  wonders  why  the  use  of  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  is  not  universal. 

Our  Bird  Friends,    A  book  for  all  boys  and  ^rls.    By 

R.  Kearton;  illustrated  with  160  reproductions  from 

photographs  by  Cherry  Kearton.     %%yilH  in.     CI. 

li.So.    Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

We  recentiy  looked  over  the  advance  sheets  of  this 

work  and  have  pleasure  in  making  it  known  to   our 

readers.    Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  other  three 

delightful  books  about  birds  and  their  photographing:, 

written  and  illustrated  by  the  brothers  Kearton,  will  neM 

no  further  hint     The  present  volume  is  written  in  an 

attractive  st^le,  and  the  pictures  have  been   specially 

selected  to  interest  the  young  folks.     Unless  we  are 

mistaken,  the  series  of  photographs  here  presented  is 

the  best  Mr.  Cherry  Kearton  has  thus  far  given  us.    It  is 

emphatically  a  book  for  all  (old  as  well  as  young)  boys 

and  girls. 


The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  before  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  London,  is  this  year  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  F.  £.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  «The 
Optics  of  Tri-Chromatic   Photograjjhy."    We  hope  to 

S've  a  brief  account  of  the  affair,  which  is  to  take  place 
ovember  16,  in  our  next  issue. 

The  McDonou^h  Process  of  Color  Photography,  intro- 
duced in  Amenca  by  the  International  Color  Photo 
Company,  of  Chicago,  is  enjoying  a  ^boom"  in  England 
just  now.  The  Photogram  and  other  English  journals 
are  outspoken  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  method,  an<l 
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the  News  predicts  that  "when  the  current  wave  of  pic- 
torial photonaphy  subsides,  color  photography  will  have 
its  turn.''  Let  us  hope  so.  Meanwhile  the  new  books 
on  Cblor  Phoio freaky  by  Bayley,  Bolas  Senior  and  others 
should  be  caremlly  read  by  those  interested. 

A  new  lens,  which  has  several  notable  features,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Gray-Lloyd  Manufacturing  Company, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  The  objective,  which  was  calculated 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  Gray,  of  Periscope  fame,  is  known  as  the 
Double  SHrmat,  **  It  consists  essentially  of  two  pairs  of 
cemented  lenses  —  each  element  being  perfectly  cor- 
rected. They  may  be  combined  to  form  either  a  sym- 
metrical or  an  unsymmetrical  doublet,  or  may  be  used 
separately  as  single  lenses  possessing  ttie  unique  quality 
of  rectilinearity.  Thus  the  objective  combines,  m  one 
instrument,  three  lenses  of  different  focal  powers,  their 
values  being  approximately  as  3,  3,  and  5.  The  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  Double  SHgtmU^  therefore^  is  that 
each  element — the  front  and  back  lens  respectively,  is 
composed  of  two  cemented  pairs  of  lenses,  which  are 
separately  and  in  themselves  aplanatic  and  stif;matic  ob- 
jectives of  unusual  light  intensity  (speed  capacity)  and  of 
unequal  focal  powers." 

According  to  the  claim  made  for  the  new  lens :  *'  Each 
element  of  the  Double  SUgmat  will  give  a  sharply  de- 
fined imap;e  at  full  aperture  (/J12) ;  an  imace  whose 
diameter  is  about  equal  to  the  local  len^  of  the  ele- 
ment;  while  with  a  medium  stop  the  diameter  of  the 
shaipfy  defined  image  is  increased  to  about  double  the 
focal  length  of  the  dement  used." 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  lens  is  that  "the 
cemented  pairs  of  lenses  in  each  element  are  contained 
in  separate  cells,  with  a  screw  adjustment  by  which  the 
amount  of  their  separation  ma^  be  varied  by  the  opera- 
tor, who  can  thus  secure  any  desired  degree  of  diffusion  or 
depth  of  definition  at  will."  "Uniform  diffusion  over 
the  entire  field  is  produced  by  slighdy  unscrewing  the 
interior  lens  in  each  element  By  so  treating  only  one 
element  the  diffusion  will  be  more  pronounced  at  the 
margins  than  at  the  center  of  the  picture,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  The  separate  elements  of  the  Double 
SHgynaL  being  corrected,  may  be  used  as  sii^le  lenses 
prsurticauy  rectilinear  if  not  used  as  wide-angle  fenses." 

Tlie  Ijouble  SHgmat  works  at  //7.7,  but  when  two 
elements  of  the  same  focal  length  are  combined,  a  speed 
of //6.3  is  obtained.    The  great  utility  of  this  objective, 
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which  forms  practically  a  battery  of  lenses,  covering  alt 
ordinary  needs,  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader.  It  is 
made  in  one  series  at  present,  No.  i  having  a  focal  length 
of  4,  6,  and  9  inches ;  No.  7,  focal  lengths  of  12, 17,  and 
26  mches. 

Further  information,  with  a  series  of  repr<xiuctions 
from  photographs  showing  the  working  qualities  of  the 
Double  SH^nat^  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  manu- 
facturers, and  the  lens  is  one  about  which  our  readers 
should  inform  themselves. 


The  Burke  &  James  Ray  Filter  Competition,  referred 
to  in  previous  issues,  closed  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  fol- 
lowing: awards  were  made  from  the  hundreds  of  prints 
submitted  : 

Flowers. — First:  W.  F.  Luick,  180  Ogden  avenue, 
Milwaukee^  Wisconsin ;  Second:  C.  T.  Bush,  Dubuque, 
Iowa  ;  Third:  A.  W.  Rice,  Hayward,  Alameda  county, 
California. 

Landscape.  —  First:  Henry  Fair,  Lewiston,  Idaho; 
Second:  W.  W.  Bissell,  91  Main  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Third:  Gus.  Horlen,  5127  Wentworthave., Chicago,  111.; 
Fourth  to  tenth  (not  arranged  in  order  of  merit)  :  Rob- 
ert D.  Stevens,  40  Mahl  avenue,  Hartford,  Connecticut ; 
Arthur  Anderson,  Wahoo,  Nebraska;  J.  W.  McCaslin, 
5747  Drexel  boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  John  B.  Wat- 
son, Warsaw,  Indiana;  Charles  T.  Sprmgman,  1024 
Fourth  avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Frank  £.  Foster, 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa ;  Adolph  Dittner,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

The  judging  was  a  difficult  matter  because  of  the  large 
number  otexcellent  examples  submitted.  In  the  Lamd- 
scape  Class,  Mr.  H.  Fair's  view  (which  we  hope  to  give  in 
a  later  issue)  was  a  clever  example  of  the  discriminating 
use  of  a  I^ay  Filter.  As  a  general  thine,  however,  the 
competitors  seemed  to  have  striven  for  ^>normal  doud 
effects  rather  than  for  normal  effects,  in  which  they  fol- 
lowed the  general  practice  in  the  use  of  ray  filters.  In 
the  Flower  Class  Mr,  Luick  secured  the  first  award  with 
a  cleverly  managed  study  of  roses  in  which  the  blooms 
and  the  green  leaves  were  well  rendered. 

Beginning  vrith  the  new  year  our  somewhat  unwieldy 
contemporary  The  Photographic  Times  is  to  be  reduced 
to  standard  magazine  size,  similar  to  H^nse^s,  and  the 
subscription  price  is  also  to  be  cut  from  $4  to  <2  per  year. 
Notwitnstanaing,  these  changes  the  Times  wiu  be  as  pro- 
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fusely  illustrated  as  before,  and  the  photogravure  frontis- 
piece will  be  contmued.  Mr.  Walter  E.  Woodbury,  its 
former  editor  for  six  years,  will  again  edit  the  magazine, 
and  in  his  hands  the  Times  should  speedily  recover  its 
old  prestige. 

A  new  bromide  paper,  in  five  varieties,  is  being  intro- 
duced by  the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft,  of  Ber- 
lin, 7  West  14th  street,  New  York.  This  paper  has  a  high 
reputation  in  Europe,  and  we  will  report  nirther  after  a 
practical  trial  of  its  working  qualities. 


Photograms  of  the  Year  igoo,    A  Pictorial  and  Literary 
Record  of  the  Best  Photographic  Work  of  the  Year. 
Compiled  by  the  editors  and  staff  of  "The  Photo- 
gram,"  assisted  by  A.  C  R.  Carter.    6Jl^xiox^m., 
192  pp.    200  enctavings.    Paper  covers,  $1.    Library 
edition,  $1.25.    Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York. 
Photograms  of  i goo  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interest- 
ing volume  of  the  series  from  the  American  point  of 
view.    This  has  been  "  the  year  of  the  American  inva- 
sion" in  England,  and  Photograms  devotes  liberal  space 
in  reading  matter  and  illustration  to  the  qualities  of  cur- 
rent American  work,  and  the  tendencies  ot  the  American 
school.    This  section  is  one  which  workers  on  this  side 
will  appreciate. 

Apsirt  from  American  work,  Photograms  gives  illus- 
trated critiques  on  Artistic  Photography  in  Germam^ 
Australia^  New  Zealand^  Canada  and  France,  The 
Work  of  the  Year  offers  a  racy^  review  of  the  pictures 
exhibited  at  the  English  exhibitions,  and  the  Royal  and 
Salon  exhibitions  are  separately  discussed  by  A.  C.  R. 
Carter,  who  proves  himself  as  helpful  a  mentor  as  the 
late  lamented  Gleason  White. 

The  book  is  one  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  die 
restricted  space  at  our  disposal.  To  the  pictorial  photog- 
rapher it  offers  an  inexhaustible  store  of  suggestion  and 
criticism  of  the  hig^hest  value.  To  those  simply  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  what  photographers  all  over 
the  world  are  doing,  or  have  done  in  the  last  year  of  the 
photographic  century,  Photograms  of  igoo  is  the  most 
delightful,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive,  of  guides. 
The  illustrations  show  decided  improvement  over  those 
in  last  year's  volume,  and  all  concerned  in  theproductioa 
of  the  book  deserve  great  praise  for  the  care  and 
thoroughness  with  whidi  they  have  done  their  work. 
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Mr.  H.  A.  Hyatt,  4Jo  N.  Broadway,  St  Louis.  Mo.,  has 
for  vears  made  spedal  efforts  in  the  pixxmctioa  d 
catalogues  and  publicity  matter  of  unusual  attxacdveness 
for  the  advertisement  of  his  business,  which  is  perhaps 
the  largest  photographic  stock  concern  of  the  west  Tne 
new  general  catalogue,  No.  15,  surpasses  all  previous 
issues,  both  in  completeness  and  appearance,  ui  its  288 
pages,  the  photographer  will  find  described  and  illustrated 
all  the  best  of  photographic  specialties,  concisely  arranged 
for  ready  reference,  and  tastefully  printed,  llie  assort- 
ment of  backgrounds  is  excepticnially  varied,  and  some 
very  desirable  effects  are  shown  for  the  first  time.  A 
specially  designed  cover,  printed  in  three  colors,  completes 
what  may  fairly  be  termed  one  of  the  most  useful  trade 
reference  books  of  the  year.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  6  cents  (postage)  to  Mr.  Hyatt 


Neither  care  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Penrose  s  Process  Year-Book  for  igoo^  the 
sixth  annual  issue,  and  if  possible,  the  best  one.  The 
first  impression  on  op>ening  the  book  is  that  we  have  a 
volume  entirely  devoted  to  process  illustrations,  the  fcMty 
articles,  several  of  them  of  fair  length,  and  some  of  them 
valuable,  being  swallowed  up  by  the  numerous  supple- 
ment illustrations  in  half-tone,  collotype  or  color.  There 
are  seventeen  illustrations  in  color,  by  almost  as  many 
different  firms,  most  of  them  examples  of  three-color 
work,  a  few  being  samples  of  special  processes^  A 
beautiful  little  vignette  of  an  English  hayfield,  photo- 
graphed by  Eustace  Calland,  is  successfully  rendered  into 
collotype  by  Bernard  Alfieri  &  Co.,  this  latter  name  inci- 
dentally showine  what  has  become  of  one  of  the  ablest 
workers  of  England's  '*  new  school "  of  a  few  years  ago. 
The  full-page  **  supplement "  half-tones  number  105,  cov- 
ering a  wide  range,  from  fine  technical  commercial  work, 
through  portraiture,  to  the  reproduction  of  engravings, 
wask-drawings  and  pictorial  photographs;  and  ei^ty 
smaller  illustrations,  many  of  them  interesting  adapta- 
tions to  initials  or  tail  pieces,  are  scattered  through  the 
book.  The  reading  matter  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  **  usual  thing."  There  is  a  cynical  belief  current  that 
the  average  annuals  pad  their  pictures  with  readin^^ 
matter,  and  pad  their  reading  matter  with  pictures.  Mr. 
Gamble,  the  editor,  deserves  credit  for  the  practical  staff 
he  has  drawn  from  his  writers.  A  valuable  historical 
article  on  "  Photo  Lithography  in  Half-tone,"  is  contrib- 
uted by  Major-General  Waterhouse ;  and  Mr.  Gamble's 
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own  article  on  *'  Catalogue  Illustrations  '*  is  a  Mmaiure 
in  brief,  and  should  be  read  by  every  photo^phic 
dealer  who  ever  sorrowfully  begins  to  compile  a  pnce-list 
The  volume  is  bound  m  dull  red  doth,  stamped  in 
black,  with  a  special  design  by  George  Walton.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  be  in  the  hands,  not  only  of  every 
printer  and  process  engraver,  but  also  of  everv  pho- 
tographer who  takes  a  live  interest  in  his  craft  or  hobby. 


A  few  days  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  a  prac- 
tical test  of  the  capacities  of  the  new  Lovell  C.  D,  (color 
differentiating)  plate.  The  subject  for  the  test  was  a 
peculiarly  dimcult  lithograph  from  the  pa^  of  Truth,  a 
portrait  of  a  girl  in  vellow,  blue,  and  carmine  tints.  The 
combination  of  cofor  may  be  imagined.  The  first  ex- 
posure was  made  with  a  plain  (unorthochromatic)  plate 
for  purposes  of  comparison ;  then  followed  an  exposure 
with  a  Lovell  C.  D.  plate  without  color  screen ;  this,  in 
turn,  was  followed  by  a  Lovell  C,  D,  plateJbacked,  and 
exposed  through  a  normal  yellow  screen.  The  resultinfi; 
negatives  offer  indisputable  proof  of  the  superiority  at 
the  last  named  where  maximum  "color  values"  are  de- 
sirable, but  the  second  exposure  gave  a  negative  which 
showed  that  the  Lovell  C  />.  is  a  valuable  plate,  even 
without  a  color-screen.  And  still  the  wonder  ^ws  why 
so  many  photographers  keep  on  using  color  bhnd  plates ! 


Among  the  events  of  chief  importance  during  the 
month  The  Third  Pkilade^kia  Sa&n  easily  comes  first. 
By  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  our  visit 
to  the  exhibition  was  made  between  two  trains,  with  the 
result  ^at  the  readers  of  The  Photo-Miniature  will  be 
spared  a  lengthy  review  of  the  204  exhibits  so  carefully 
selected  by  "the  jury  of  selection"  from  the  thousand 
prints  submitted  for  exhibition. 

The  Solan  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
from  October  21  to  November  18,  ana  was  attended  by 
nearly  30,000  visitors.  The  jury  of  selection  was  com- 
posed of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Frank  Eugene,  of  New 
York;  Gertrude  Kasebier,  of  Brooklyn;  Clarence  H. 
White,  of  Newark,  Ohio;  and  Eva  Lawrence  Watson,  of 
PhUadelphbu  Many  of  the  pictures  displayed  on  the 
walls  were  familiar  friends  seen  at  previous  exhibitions 
here  and  abroad,  but  for  the  most  part,  these  were 
sufficiently  interesting  to  iustify  renewed  acquaintance. 
Among  the  204  exhibits  there  were  many  which,  except 
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from  the  "plastic  psychological  synthesis'*  point  of  view, 
were  inexplicable  both  in  choice  of  subject  and  method 
of  treatment  But  we  were  g^lad  to  see  that  the  majority 
not  only  gave  "distinct  evidence  of  individual  artistic 
feeling  and  execution,"  according  to  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  Salon^  but  also  gave  one  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  as  pictures  pure  and  simple. 

There  is  ukely  to  be  considerable  discussion  during 
the  coming  year  concenung  the  usefulness  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &Uon^  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  We, 
therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to  place  The  Photo- 
Miniature  on  record  as  wholly  in  support  of  them  ove- 
ment  which  the  Salon  aims  to  represent  That  there  is 
room  for  improvement,  and  especially  need  for  broader 
and  more  catholic  views  in  its  management,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  it  is  also  undeniable  that  the  Salon^  imper- 
fect as  it  is  in  this  or  that,  has  accomplished  great  things 
in  behalf  of  pictorial  photoeraphy  in  America,  has  raised 
the  standaraof  Amencan  photo^phv  alonjg^  certain  well- 
defined  lines,  and  is  an  institution  deservmg  of  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  those  interested  in  the  development 
of  pictorial  photo&:raphy.  However  desirable  certain 
reforms  may  be,  therefore,  we  would  urge  that  they 
should  be  effected  with  scrupulous  care  for  the  con- 
serving of  the  magnificent  work  which  the  Salon  man- 
agement has  already  accomplished. 

A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  more  notaUe  works 
exhibited  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  the  developer  and  exposure 
expert,  has  just  issued  a  meter  for  giving  necessary 
exposures  for  indoor  or  very  dull  weather.  Mr.  Watkins' 
name  is  a  guarantee  of  thorough  reliability,  and  the  price 
of  his  little  meter  (25  cents  in  England)  vnil  ddight 
amateurs  of  limited  means. 

Those  who  filter  solutions,  and  almost  all  except  gold, 
silver,  and  pyro,  are  better  for  it,  will  find  a  tuft  of 
absorbent  cotton  of  good  quality  quicker  and  better  than 
filter  paper.  Put  a  wad  of  the  cotton,  not  too  tightly^  in 
the  bottom  of  the  funnel.  It  will  stop  a  surprising 
quantity  of  dirt 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  unmount  a  print  The  secret 
is  to  attack  it  through  the  back.  Lay  the  print  face  down 
on  a  dean  glass.    Behind  it  place  a  doth,  wrung  out  in 
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warm  water,  folded  three  or  four  times,  and  exactly 
covering  the  mount :  anodier  piece  of  glass  and  a  weight 
over  all  completes  the  arrangement.  In  a  few  hours  the 
mount  will  be  soaked  through  and  the  picture  will  strip. 

Dust  on  the  lens  often  causes  foggy  plates.  Cure  is 
hopeless ;  the  prevention  is  obvious. 

In  Camera  Obscura  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  asks,  "What 
is  a  photograph?'*  There  is  more  in  the  question  than 
is  apparent  at  first  glance,  for  the  term  photograph  merely 
means  a  picture  produced  by  photo^fraphy,  and  has  no 
say  as  to  the  printing  method.  This  latter  effects  the 
important  question  of  permanency.  We  have  so  manjy 
I>apers  now,  and  so  many  ways  of  faking  them,  that  it  is 
time  we  knew  more  as  to  the  method  ;  tor  even  practical 
photographers  cannot  always  say  what  paper  has  been 
used,  after  examining  a  print  Let  us  have  the  correct 
process  indicated;  and  do  not  let  us  have  fictitious 
names,  such  as  "platinograph"  or  "carbonette,"  which 
are  always  intended  to  be  misleading. 

To  make  a  good  mountant,  beat  two  ounces  of  pow- 
dered starch  into  a  thick  cream  with  a  litde  water.  Heat 
a  pint  of  water  in  an  enameled  iron  pan,  and  when  it 
boils  drop  the  starch  cream  slowly  and  gradually  into 
it,  stirring  all  the  time.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  stirring 
steadily,  and  allow  to  cool.  When  quite  cold,  remove 
the  skm  which  has  formed,  and  the  paste  is  ready  for  use. 

An  exhibition  of  "pictorial  photographs  "  by  Holland 
Day  and  other  Americans  has  been  open  in  London  some 
time  and  is  now  going  "on  tour."  An  English  writer 
think  the  pictorial  movement  "too  serious  and  definite 
not  to  be  treated  with  respect,  but  perhaps  too  young 
to  justify  one's  setting  it  above  all  others." 

A  very  weak  solution  of  ammonitun  sulphide  will  re- 
duce carbon  prints  if  they  are  too  deeply  printed. 

Winter  months  are  here,  and  a  cold  developer  means 
slow  work.  Remember  to  heat  the  developer  to  about 
65  °.  The  negatives  come  up  more  quickly  and  the  re- 
sult is  better. 
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From  the  beginning  of  photography,  until  perhaps 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
photographs  produced  iJie  world  over  were  what  are 
generally  known  as  '*  silver  prints."  And  although  plati- 
num, iron  and  "carbon"  or  pis^ment  prints  are  now 
familiar  everywhere,  it  may  still  Be  fairly  said  that  the 
silver  print  leads  all  the  others  in  popularity  and  com- 
mon use.  This  gives  us  an  idea  of  die  importance  of 
the  silver  printing  methods,  and  suggests  that  it  is  time 
that  we  had  a  number  of  The  Photo-Miniaturb  de- 
voted to  the  subject 

There  are  silver  prints  and  silver  prints ;  so  many,  in 
fact,  and  so  different  in  kind,  that  we  have  abandoned 
the  generic  term,  and  name  our  silver  printing  methods 
or  prints  after  some  peculiarity  in  manufacture  or  ma- 
nipulation, or  perhaps,  more  commonly,  by  a  trade 
name  made  familiar  by  advertisement  Thus  we  speak 
of  solar  prints,  collocuo-chloride  and  ^latmo-chloride 
f>rints,  bromide,  Velox^  Dekko,  and  Ansto  prints,  gela- 
tine, albumen  and  plain  paper  prints — ^all  "silver  prints," 
possessing  different  characteristics,  and  distinguished  in 
practice  by  their  names.  Solar  prints,  for  instance,  were 
so^  called  because  they  were  made  in  a  solar  or  sun- 
printing  camera  by  which  a  large  volume  of  sunlight 
could  be  concentrated  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  sensitized 
with  iodide  of  silver.  Today  "solar  prints"  are  made 
by  electric  light,  but  the  name  remains  unchanged.  Bro- 
xnide  papers  are,  of  course,  papers  coated  wiui  a  gela- 
tine emulsion  bearing  bromide  of  silver.  Velox^  Dekko, 
etc.,  are  modified  bromide  of  silver  papers.  Aristo, 
in  this  country,  is  a  trade  name  given  to  a  coUodio- 
diloride  printing  paper,  and  coUodio-chloride  or  gelatino- 
chloride  papers  are  papers  coated  with  chloride  of  silver 
emulsified  m  collodion  or  gelatine. 
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Honor  to  '^^  ^"^  practical  silver  printinfi'  pro- 

^VhomHettor  ^^^  ^^^^^  made  known  by  Fox  Talbot  in 
nooor.  jg^^  ^Qj.  earlier),  some  months  before 
the  world  was  roused  by  the  arniouncement  of  the 
Daguerreotype  process,  lliis  interesting  fact  may  star- 
tle the  gentle  reader  who  has  rested  in  the  belief  that 
Daguerre  was  ih^  Father  of  Photographv,  but  history 
attests  its  truth.  It  is  pertinent  to  give  here  the  brielE 
description  of  this  earliest  of  silver  printing  methods^ 
as  conmiunicated  by  Fox  Talbot  himself  in  the  FhiJo' 
sopkical  Magazine  m  1839.    He  says  : 

"  In  order  to  make  what  may  be  called  ordinary  pho- 
togenic paper  I  select,  in  the  first  place,  paper  of  a  good, 
finn  quality  and  smooth  surface.  I  do  not  know  that 
anything  answers  better  than  superfine  writing  paper.  I 
dip  it  into  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  wipe  it 
diy,  by  which  means  the  salt  is  uniformly  distributed 
through  its  substance.  I  then  spread  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  on  one  surface  only,  and  dry  it  at  the  fire. 
The  solution  should  not  be  saturated,  but  six  or  eight 
times  diluted  with  water.  When  dry  the  paper  is  ready 
for  use."  Fiuther  on  he  points  out  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  if  the  amount  of  silver  is  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  salt 

This  chloride  of  silver  paper  Fox  Talbot  intended  for 
the  making  of  negatives  m  the  camera,  but  he  also 
pointed  out  that  it  was  suitable  for  the  production  of 
positives  (prints)  from  negatives,  and  he  says,  just  as 
the  enthusiasts  of  today  say  of  their  papers :  "  Nothing 
could  be  more  perfect  than  the  images  it  gives ''  etc. 
Now  this  first  silver  printing  paper  whidh  Fox  Talbot 
gave  us  is  practically  the  "plam  paper"  process  in  use 
today,  concerning  which  we  will  learn  more  in  later  pages. 
With  the  announcement  of  Talb^*s 
Comparisons,  discoveries  came  also  the  i>ublication 
of  the  Daeuerreotype  process  in  France. 
Naturally,  those  interested  in  the  new  art  compared  the 
pictures  produced  by  the  two  methods.  And  so  we  find 
M.  Biot  saying,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Fans:  '*It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  photo- 
genic drawings  made  on  paper  (Talbot's  prints)  can  ever 
equal  the  clearness  and  fineness  of  those  obtained  on 
level  and  polished  metallic  plates  (Daguerreotypes). 
The  texture  of  the  paper,  its  superficial  roughnesses,  the 
depth  of  the  imbibitions,  are  so  many  obstacles  to  abso- 
lute strictness  of  delineation,"  etc.  Following  M.  Biot, 
the  ^reat  world  gave  its  favor  to  the  Daguerreotype 
with  its  infinite  gradation  of  tones,  its  superabundance 
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and  delicacy  of  detail,  so  that  paper  printing  methods 
made  little  promss  until  1850,  when  Blanquard  Evratd 
and  Gustav  LeCray  sunj;ested  albumenized  paper. 
ThA  First        Accordmg  to  their  suggestion,  paper 
Jjrf™     was  first  coated  with  albumen  (white  of 
fSoMT         egg)  and  then  made  sensitive  by  salting 
*^v^'        and  silvering  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Fox  Talbot    This  was  the  first  ''albumen  paper,"  and 
gave  prints  rivaling  the  Daguerreoty|>e  in  nneness  and 
clearness  of  detail^  the  albumen  coating  preserving  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper  all  the  delicate  tones  and  grada- 
tions of  the  n^;ative  miage.    Here,  then,  we  have  traced 
the  b^;innings  of  silver  printing  as  we  know  it  today, 
and  we  see,  further,  that  the  plain  matt  surface  paper 
first  introduced  was  put  away  m  favor  of  the  now  de- 
spised glossy  albumen,  because  the  latter  pleased  the 
public  taste  of  that  time. 

An  iiutnrijuJ      ^^  popularity  of  albumen  paper  was 
Note.  instantaneousj  and  for  thirty  years  after 

*^  its    introduction    practically    no    other 

printing  paper  was  employed  in  the  general  practice  oi 
photography.  The  reasons  for  this  populari^  may  not 
be  as  apparent  to  the  amateur  of  today  as  they  were  to 
the  amateur  of  a  few  years  ^;o.  The  paper  could  be 
obtained  abready  albumenized,  and  even  **  ready  sensi- 
tized" in  cut  sheets;  its  manipulation  was  simpler  than 
the  carbon  pocess  of  that  period;  and  the  results  it 
gave  were  altogether  more  attractive  than  those  obtain- 
able by  the  only  other  available  methods,  the  iron 
processes  (blue  prints)  and  the  then  new  bromide 
papers.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies  kings  and  queens  and  "common  people"  were 
united  in  the  simple  faith  that  albumen  paper  was  the 
best  of  papers  wherewith  to  make  photojgrapns. 

In  the  hands  of  experienced  workers,  mdeed,  albumen- 
silver  paper  yields  prints  not  surpassed  in  beauty  bv  any 
other  sort  of  prints,  exquisite  in  their  delicacy  of  defim- 
tion  and  gradation,  and  yet  marvelously  rich  m  tone  and 
color  effects.  Now-a-days  it  is  the  fashion  to  riiapsodize 
over  the  tone  qualities,  and  what  not  of  Hanfstaengel's  or 
Braun's  carbons.  Th^  &i^>  indeed,  wonderful,  and 
worthy  of  all  praise.  But  I  have  seen  albumen  prints 
<)uite  as  delightful  to  the  unprejudiced  eye,  and  possess- 
ing all  the  qualities  of  the  nchest  carbon,  save,  perhaps, 
that  most  desiraUe  of  qualities— absolute  pennanency. 
Whether  ^miliarity   bred    contempt. 

The  Revolt    according  to  the  old  saw,  or  whether 
photographers  simply  grew  weary  of  the 
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everlasting  "silvering,"  "fuming"  and  other  minor 
troubles  of  albumen  printing,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
With  the  incoming  of  the  new  amateur  came  also  a 
revolution  in  photographic  printing  methods.  The  ama- 
teur wanted  something  simple,  and  albimien  paper  did 
not  meet  his  notion  of  simplicity.  Almost  every  process 
suggested  or  devised  since  times  remote  was  trotted  out 
ana  displayed  in  turn.  Every  month  in  theyear  brought 
forth  a  new  photographic  printing  paper.  Ine  conserva- 
tive professional  became  restive  amid  the  commotion  and, 
recalling  the  accumulated  miseries  of  years,  left  his 
andent  faith  and  followed  the  strange  gods  worshipped 
by  the  amateur.  Almost  before  one  could  realize  so 
tremendous  a  change,  albumen  paper  had  been  largely 
put  aside.  In  its  place  came  cnloride  of  silver  papers 
under  a  thousand  names,  gelatine  and  collodion  papers 
requiring  neither  sUverine  nor  fuminp;,  ready  trimmed  at 
absurd  prices  per  gross  boxed ;  platmotype  paper  bej^ 
to  be  popular;  carbon  printing  methods  enjoyea  a  revival 
under  various  diseuises ;  a  host  of  bromide  papers  ap- 
peared, lending  the  convenience  of  printing^  by  artifiaal 
light  at  one's  own  fireside ;  and  even  the  iron  printing: 
processes  were  regarded  with  favor.  A  thousand  possi- 
bilities, only  dimly  perceived  before,  became  practical 
realities,  and  photographv  entered  upon  a  new  lease  of 
life,  ana  its  use  was  greatly  extended. 

ConditimB.  ^^se  chan&;ing  conditions  have  come 
v^onoinons.  „^ny  good  things.  After  iSnding  out 
many  new  inventions  we  have  learned  that  albumen  and 
plain  paper  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  virtues  and  advantages  peculiarly  their 
own.  Here  and  there  we  find  photograpners  who  have 
never  given  up  their  old  allegiance,  and  others  who  have 
returned  to  the  use  of  albumen  paper  for  certain  purposes 
wherein  the  newer  papers  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  convenience  and  efficiency.  In  commercial  photog- 
raphy, of  course,  albumen  paper  has  always  retained  its 
supremacy,  and  the  revival  of  small  prints,  after  the 
fashion  01  the  old  miniatures,  has  broueht  not  a  few  to 
reconsider  the  possibilities  offered  by  9ie  structureless 
film  of  an  albumen-silver  print  The  amateur  worker 
will  probably  never  take  up  albumen  paper  seriously, 
but  turns  his  attention  more  and  more  to  the  plain  paper 
methods  as  offering  that  freedom  and  simplicity  which  he 
seeks  in  his  hobby.  In  this  litde  book,  therefore,  I  {nto- 
pose  to  give  a  plain  account  of  both  these  old-fashioned 
but  very  desirable  methods— for  the  information  of  the 
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reader,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  when  interest  or  curi- 
osity hias  been  awakened. 

Alimm«n  Albumenized  or  albumen  paper  b  a 

P^ntf  v«^iM  conwnercial  article.  Its  preparation  in 
raper  vanenea.  ^jj^\  quantities  is  so  troublesome  that 
the  reader  is  advised  not  to  attempt  it  Briefly ,  it  is  pre- 
pared as  follows :  J^ives  or  Stuce  papers — two  specially 
made  plain  papers  of  great  purity,  uniformity  and  fine- 
ness of  texture— -are  coated  on  one  side  oiuy  with  an 
albumenizing  and  "salting"  solution,  composed  usually 
of  albumen,  anmionium  chloride  (common  salt  or  chlor- 
ide of  sodium  is  sometimes  used),  alcohol  and  water. 
This  operation  gives  the  paper  a  thin  film  of  albumen  dis- 
cernible by  its  smoothness  and  slieht  gloss.  Paper 
coated  in  thb  way  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "single 
albumenized"  In  order  to  obtain  prints  with  an  ex- 
tremely elossy  surface,  a  **  double  albumenized  "  paper  is 
prepared  by  submitting  the  "single  albumenized"  sheet, 
when  dry.  to  a  current  of  steam,  which  coagulates  and 
hardens  tne  first  coating  of  albumen.  This  paper  is  then 
floated  on  the  albumen  solution  a  second  time.  When 
dry  "double  albumenized  "  paper  has  quite  a  heavy  gloss 
and  is  liable  to  crack  and  buster  in  manipulation.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  albumen  paper  most  commonly  used  is 
"  double  albiunenized,"  probably  because  it  gives  greater 
brilliancy  and  transparency  to  the  print  The  unpleasant 
smell  ^ven  off  by  some  brands  of  "double  albumenized  " 
paper  is  due  to  the  use  of  fermented  albumen  in  its  prep- 
aration, a  method  which  is  said  to  give  added  ricnness 
to  the  prints.  This  "double  albumenized"  variety  is 
preferred  for  portraiture,  while  the  "  single  "  may  advan- 
tageouslv  be  used  for  landscape  and  lai]g:e  work.  The 
"  single  "  variety  is  jgenerally  less  expensive  in  first  cost, 
and  fcss  liable  to  "  blister"  or  give  trouble  bjr  reason  of 
the  varying  temperature  of  the  washing,  toning,  fixing 
baths,  and  after  treatment 
Comm«rciAi  There  are  many  reliable  brands  of 
^^^2™*  albumenized  paper  in  the  market,  and  the 
^^^  reader  cannot  err  if  he  chooses  either  M 

P,  A,,  Steamer,  Eagle,  Three  Croum,  or  T.iSfM.  paper. 
As  purchased,  the  paper  comes  in  sheets  about  17  xaa 
inches.  It  will  "  keep  "  any  length  of  time  if  stored  in  a 
cool  and  not  too  dry  place,  well  protected  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

« .,.■„.        Before  printing  can  be  done  the  albu- 

^^^*  menized  (and  "salted")  paper  must  be 
lorGienBiiumg.  sensitized  by  being  fioated  on  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.     In  England  and  on  the  continent 
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"  ready  sensitized  "  albumen  paper  may  be  purchaaed  in 
small  quantities  as  desired.  In  this  country  the  reader 
must  purchase  his  paper,  unsensitized,  a  dozen  sheets  at 
a  time,  and  find  a  professional  worker  who  will  sensitize 
it  for  him  as  desired.  But  the  sensitizing  is  a  very  simple 
operation,  and  requires  litde  in  the  way  of  eauipment  be- 
yond a  deep  tray  (10  x  12  in.  for  a  quarter  sneet,  15  x  ao 
m.  for  a  half  sneet,  and  19x24  for  a  whole  sheet)  {  a 
dozen  wooden  clipSp  and  a  box  for  "fuming"  which 
should  have  a  well-fitting  door.  A  few  dozen  sheets  of 
Uottinfi"  paper,  a  hydrometer,  and  a  few  wood  strips  two 
inches  longer  than  the  width  of  the  sheet  to  be  sensitized, 
with  a  wi^mouthed  bottie  for  the  silver  bath,  complete 
the  list  of  apparatus  required. 

The  tray  used  for  sensitizing  may  be  of  wood  (hard, 
close-grained  wood,  well  varnished  vdth  a  hard  shellac 
varnish),  rubber,  glass  or  porcelain.  A  wooden  tray  will 
answer  all  purposes  and  is  the  least  expensive.  It  is  also 
rigid  and  more  easily  handled  than  rubber.  Porcelain 
trays  are  easily  handled  and  easily  cleaned.  Thus  they 
are  in  every  respect  the  best,  although  costly  to  replace 
if  broken.  If  rubber  trays  are  used  they  should  be  en- 
cased in  a  wooden  frame  as,  with  a  gallon  of  solution  in 
them,  19  X  24  in.  rubber  trays  are  difbcult  to  handle. 

Thft  Silver         ^^^  ^®  *^®  ^P  ^®  sensitizing  solu- 
t>  i  tion,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  "silver 

^"-  bath.'^  This  is  often  the  biggest  diffi- 
culty in  albumen  printing,  but  it  need  not  be  a  difficulty 
if  the  worker  will  once  master  the  little  carefulness  needed 
here  and  there. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  proper  strei^:th  of  the  sensi- 
tizing solution,  and  also  whether  it  shoura  be  add,  neu- 
tral, or  alkaline  in  condition.  The  jgeneral  opinion  is  tiiat 
a  bath  containing  50  to  60  grains  01  silver  nitrate  to  each 
ounce  of  water  is  the  best,  and  that  the  neutral  bath  will 
prove  the  least  troublesome.  If  distilled  water  is  avail- 
able it  is  wise  to  use  it  in  making  up  the  silver  bath,  but  if 
time  is  given  for  the  precipitate  which  forms  to  settle,  any 
tap  water  may  be  used  which  does  not  obviously  contain 
a  large  percenta^  of  organic  matter  or  other  impurities. 
For  the  preparation  of  the  silver  bath  Newcomb  advises 
the  following  as  a  formula  which  has  given  him  excellent 
results,  and  htde  or  no  trouble  when  a  ream  of  paper  per  day 
has  often  been  sensitized.  Distilled  water,  i  oimce;  nitrate 
of  silver  48  grains;  nitrate  of  ammonium,  12  grains.  The 
bath,  of  course,  is  made  to  up  any  desirable  ouantity,  these 
proportions  being  preserved.  When  the  solution  is  made 
up,  add  2  drops  strongest  ammonia  to  each  quart  (or  32 
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ounces)  of  solution.  This  bath,  or  any  other  sensitizing 
bath,  should  be  tested  with  a  hydrometer  when  made 
and  the  test  degree  (given  on  the  hydrometer  tube) 
marked  on  a  lal^l  on  me  bottle  contaming  the  bath,  so 
that  it  may  always  be  kept  up  to  a  uniform  strength. 
For  strenjgithening  the  bath  as  it  grows  weaker  by  use,  2 
ounces  oT  silver  nitrate  and  }i  ounce  of  ammonium 
nitrate  should  be  dissolved  in  a  bottle  containing  i  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  After  sensitizing  say  ten  full  sheets  of 
paper,  a  few  dashes  of  this  strong  silver  solution  should 
be  added  to  the  regular  bath.  If  a  quill  be  inserted  in 
the  cork  diis  may  be  convenientiy  done.  When  not  in 
use  the  bath  should  be  kept  in  the  sunlight,  or  at  least  for 
a  few  hours  after  use,  and  'the  bottle  containing  it  should 
be  well  corked  to  avoid  evaporation. 
TftUfur  Car  A  ^^  silver  baths  deteriorate  with  use  in 
oiTb2^  various  ways.  Thus,  each  sheet  sensitized 
ot  a  sau*  takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  solution,  and 
this  needs  renewal.  More  than  this,  the  remaining  solu- 
tion is  weakened  and  needs  strengthening.  A  certain 
proi>ortion  of  albumen  is  also  dissolved  when  the  paper  is 
sensitized,  and  other  organic  impurities  contaminate  the 
silver  Ixith.  Directions  for  strengthening  the  bath  have 
already  been  given.  Additions  to  the  bath  can  be  made 
from  time  to  time  from  a  second  solution  of  tiie  strength 
of  the  original  bath,  and  the  whole  should  be  tested 
with  the  hydrometer  to  insure  uniform  strength.  For  the 
ordinary  needs  of  the  amateur  worker,  a  bath  of  reason- 
able size  should  last  quite  a  year  without  becoming 
choked  with  albumen  or  foreign  matters.  Plenty  of  * '  sun- 
ning "  when  not  in  use,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol 
once  in  a  great  while  to  clear  the  albumen  from  the  bath, 
will  be  all  that  is  required  with  ordinary  care  excepting, 
of  course,  the  refreshms:  of  the  bath  with  silver  from  time 
to  time.  Burton,  in  dealing  with  the  tendency  of  the 
silver  bath  to  become  contaminated  with  impurities,  or  to 
turn  acid,  advises  the  occasional  addition  of  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
bath,  shaking  the  bath  after  this  addition  and  then  per- 
mitting it  to  settle  where  it  will  receive  plenty  of  sunlight 
This  carbonate  of  soda  produces  a  precipitate  of  carbon- 
ate of  silver,  which  is  an  insoluble  and  harmless  precip- 
itate so  lon^  as  the  bath  is  neutral,  but  which  is  used  up 
in  neutializmg  any  add  which  may  form  by  gradual  use. 
Lest  the  reader  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
Axgentometer.  use  and  meaning  of  the  hydrometer  men- 
tioned, I  may  explain  that  this  is  a  iittie 
instrument  used  for  roughly  estimating  the  strength  of 
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solutions  containing  chemical  salts.  The  form  of  hydro- 
meter used  for  silver  solutions  is  often  called  an  argento- 
meter,  and  may  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  at  a  trifling 
cost  The  ordinary  variety  consists  of  a  glass  tube  or 
stalk  with  a  bulb  near  one  end,  the  stalk  Semf  marked 
oflf  with  jgraduated  numbers  or  degrees.  This  tube  is 
containeain  a  tall  glass  jar  or  holder,  about  ten  inches  in 
height  and  i  V  inches  in  diameter.  To  use  the  argento- 
meter,  fill  the  container  with  the  solution  to  be  tested,  and 
let  die  tube  float  upright  in  the  liquid.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  liquid  reaches  to  a  certain  degree  marked  on  the 
stalk  or  tube,  which  denotes  the  stren^  of  the  solution, 
or  the  number  of  grains  of  silver  contained  in  each  ounce 
of  solution.  The  reliability  of  the  argentometers  sold  for 
photographic  use  varies,  and  has  often  been  questioned, 
but  they  will  generally  answer  for  all  practical  purposes. 
VarlAtlona  Having  mastered  the  preparation  and 
I  T*"^2J  ^^^'^  ^  "^®  silver  bath,  it  is  important  to 
'  »«».  itnow  that  by  varying  its  strength  in  silver 
we  may  adapt  the  paper  to  uie  character  of  the  negatives 
in  hand.  It  is  often  easier  to  change  the  bath  than  to 
change  the  character  of  the  negatives  to  be  printed  from. 
For  very  intense  negatives  one  can  let  the  bath  run  down 
to  as  low  as  35  hydrometer  (though  lower  than  that  is 
not  advisable,  too  weak  a  sensitizer  producing  a  motded 
effect  on  the  print  called  the  "  measles  '*)  safefy,  and  float 
what  paper  is  needed  for  these  ''rocky**  negatives  on 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  run  it  up  as  nigh  as  80 
hydrometer  for  weak  ne^tives.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
power  is  in  the  worker's  hands  to  perfectiy  adapt  his  paper 
to  his  negatives,  and  if  one  kind  of  nc^tive  is  alwa^rs 
made  and  the  bath  does  not  quite  suit  it  the  remedy  is 
apparent  We  can  develop  plates  to  correspond  with  the 
exposure,  but  in  no  paper  except  that  prepared  by 
ourselves  may  we  have  paper  sensitized  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  different  sraaes  of  negatives. 

ScnBitixiiiff  ^^  *  taiSie  not  more  than  waist  high  lay 
i^Pftt^  die  tray —which  must  first  be  wiped  out 
*'■?«.  ^^  ^  damp  tuft  of  cotton — and  carefully 
decant  the  sensitizing  solution  into  the  tray  until  the  bot- 
tom is  covered  at  least  to  the  depth  of  an  mch ;  for  large 
sheets  two  or  three  inches  is  better,  as  it  will  of  course 
become  weak  very  rapidly  if  many  sheets  are  sensitized 
on  a  scant  bath.  Now,  if  there  be  windows  in  the  room 
darken  it  by  drawing  the  shades,  leaving  ample  light  to 
work  by  but  making  sure  that  no  strong  ught  falls  on  the 
comer  where  the  paper  is  hung  to  di^r.  In  the  drying 
comer  there  should  be  a  table  with  some  clean  blotters. 
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wooden  strips  and  photo  dips,  while  over  the  table  strings 
should  be  stretched  in  paralld  lines  to  bang  the  paper  to 
dry  from.  No  dust  should  be  flying  in  the  room  during 
the  sensitiziitf  of  the  paper,  as  if  it  floats  on  the  surface  c3 
the  bath  it  wm  result  m  speckled  paper. 

There  are  two  methodis  of  floating  or  sensitizing ;  the 
writer  practices  the  first  mentioned,  since  it  is  very  econom- 
ical and  satisfactory.  The  second  method  is,  however, 
that  generally  used.  After  bending  over  all  four  comers, 
seize  the  sheet  by  diagonally  opposite  comers  between 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  lower  the  left  hand  until  that 
comer  rests  on  the  suriace  of  the  bath.  Now  eradually 
lower  the  right  hand  until  the  entire  sheet  has  thus  been 
rolled  onto  the  suriace  of  the  bath.  This  method  of  lay- 
ing down  expels  bubbles  almost  periecdy ;  still,  as  soon 
as  the  paper  is  a  trifle  limp  it  should  be  raisea  at  each 
opposite  comer  and  rolled  oack  again  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  no  bubbles,  touching  any  obstinate  ones  with  a 
toothpick  to  break  them.  Any  bubbles  remaining  on  the 
sheet  will  prevent  its  bein^  sensitized  on  all  such  areas  as 
they  cover.  As  stated,  this  method  almost  entirely  pre- 
vents bubbles,  but  it  is  safe  to  raise  the  other  two  diagonal 
comers  as  far  as  the  center  to  make  sure  and  either  touch 
any  that  may  appear  or  else  blow  them  away.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  float  a  sheet  after  a  little  practice  with 
stiff  paper  and  water  to  prevent  wasting  either  albumen 
paper  or  silver  solution.  When  one  Has  acquired  the 
^'  knack,"  he  need  never  get  a  drop  of  solution  on  eitiier 
hands,  clothes  or  floor,  and  it  should  be  practiced  until 
this  can  be  done,  always  handling  the  sheet  by  tiie  turned- 
up  comers.  In  cold  weather  the  sheets  often  curl  at  the 
edges,  but  this  can  be  arrested  at  once  by  bending  over 
and  breathins;  on  the  curling  edges.  The  paper  should 
be  kept  flat  ifpossible  and  in  a  room  of  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. If  it  is  rolled  be  sure  and  have  it  rolled  coaled  side 
out;  specify  this  in  ordering,  as  the  dealer  may  roll  it  to 
save  space  and  may  not  he  very  particular  which  way  he 
rolls  it  unless  specifically  instructed. 

Time  ^^  ^  '^^  ^  ^^  Strength  given  and  in 

RAfl^ed.  *  room  whose  temperature  is  about  68-^0® 
tcoqaireo.  pajjr,  ^  two  minutes  is  about  the  right  time 
to  sensitize ;  if  cooler  than  that  and  the  bath  is  not  tem- 
perate, three  minutes  will  be  better.  When  sensitized  the 
sheet  floats  flat  and  limp.  Now  grasp  the  two  tumed-up 
comers  furthest  from  you  and  gently  raise  the  paper, 
slowly  and  at  an  angle  oi  90  degrees  from  the  suriace  of 
the  rath.  When  properly  raised  out  of  the  bath  very 
little  of  the  silver  solution  drips  from  the  lower  edge  of 
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the  sheet,  so  little  that  it  is  hardly  worth  blotting.  How- 
ever, it  is  well  to  blot  it ;  so,  after  allowing  it  to  drain  for 
a  moment,  lay  it  face  down  on  a  dean  blotter,  place 
another  blotter  on  top,  and  by  gentle  pressure  take  up  the 
superfluous  solution.  Then  attach  a  wooden  strip  to  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  sheet  by  means  of  four  photo  clipKS 
and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  When  perfectly  dry,  so  that  it 
rusties  when  shaken,  it  is  ready  for  fuming. 

The  other  method  of  floating  is  to  attach  two  elass  rods 
to  one  end  of  the  tray  half  an  inch  apart,  and  after  sensi- 
tizing the  paper  drsg  it  out  over  one  rod  and  under  the 
other.  Some,  again,  only  use  one  rod  and  merely  drag 
the  sheet  slowly  across  that  Neither  method  is  so  saving 
of  the  precious  fluid  or  so  absolutely  cleanly  as  that 
first  given. 

If  any  scum  be  noticed  on  the  bath  before  sensitizing,  it 
may  be  taken  up  by  floating  a  plain  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
bath,  being  careful  to  dry  this  sheet  with  the  rest  and 
throw  into  the  waste  bag. 

As  soon  as  the  sensitive  paper  is  dry  it  is 
FumliY.  ready  for  use,  but  in  this  counti^  it  is  found 
that  if  the  dry  paper  is  submitted  to  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  for  a  few  minutes  it  will  not  only  print 
more  quickly,  but  will  give  richer  prints  with  less  difii- 
culty  in  the  toning.  This  oi^eration  is  known  as  "  fuming  " 
tiie  paper,  and  is  not  practiced  in  England.  We  require  a 
box  of  suitable  size — about  twenty  inches  wide,  as  deep 
as  is  necessary  for  the  amount  of  paper  sensitized  and 
dried  in  half  an  hour,  and  about  thirty  inches  hieh,  for  full 
sheets — fitted  with  strips  of  wood  fastened  to  the  sides  of 
the  box^  about  three  inches  from  the  top  to  support  the 
strips  chpped  on  to  the  paper  when  hung  to  dry.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  box  we  place  a  saucer  containing  a  little 
strongest  ammonia.  The  sheets  of  dry  paper  are  then 
hung  or  suspended  bv  their  wooden  strips  resting  on  the 
two  side-supports.  The  door  of  the  fuming  box  is  dosed, 
and  the  sheets  of  paper,  hanging  side  by  side  and  evenly 
separated,  are  subjected  to  the  ammonia  fumes  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

In  very  humid  weather,  when  the  sensitized  paper  will 
not  dry  readily,  it  may  be  taken  off  the  lines  when  just 
surface-dry.  ana  the  d^^ng  completed  in  the  fuming  box. 
To  adapt  the  box  for  this  occasional  use,  a  hole  must  be 
cut  in  the  bottom  to  admit  heat  from  a  lamp  placed  at 
some  litde  distance  beneath,  and  the  door  of  the  box 
should  be  left  slighdy  ajar. 

When  the  paper  has  been  sufiidentiy  fumed  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  box.    If  intended  for  immediate  use 
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Elace  the  sheets  m  a  convenient  drpwer  until  needed, 
tightly  rolled,  fumed  paper  will  keep  its  qualities  for  a 
week  in  winter-time  or  cold,  dry  weather,  but  in  summer* 
time  it  does  not  keep  well,  and  should  be  used  withm 
twenty-four  hours  when  the  best  results  are  desired. 

KeepiDff  ^i^u  PP^  ^^  ^.  "J^^^^^' 
SfiMidMd  ^^  ^^^  ""^^  *^^  vaiyingpenods  of  time  by 
"^J™^  a  number  of  method's.  Tiie  length  of  time, 
•^*  however,  depends  upon  so  many  condi- 
tions that  it  is  at  best  uncertain.  The  weather  and 
atmosf^eric  conditions  are  the  chidE  factors  in  the  deteri- 
oration of  prepared  paper.  In  hot,  damp  weather  paper 
will  not  keep  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  most  without 
becoming  discolored.  It  also  deteriorates  more  quickly 
in  towns  than  in  country  places,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Paper  sensitized  on  a  clean,  uncontaminated  bath  keeps 
longer  than  that  floated  on  a  hAfh  more  or  less  choked 
with  organic  matter.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  keeping 
sensitiz^  paper  fresh  and  white  for  a  few  days  was  to 
store  it  in  an  air-ti^ht  box  or  tube  rendered  perfectly  dry 
with  calcium  chionde.  Care  is  needed  that  the  calcium 
chloride  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  paper.  Such 
paper  should  be  allowed  to  absorb  a  little  moisture,  or, 
better  still,  be  re-fumed  for  a  few  minutes  before  printing, 
as  otherwise  it  will  ^rield  poor  prints.  Two  fairly  efficient 
methods  for  preparinc"  paper  which  will  ''keep"  are  as 
follows:  Firsi tnethoa.  Make  up  an  add  bath  containing 
I  ounce  of  citric  acid  to  each  30  ounces  of  water,  and  float 
the  paper  on  this  for  twenty  minutes  right  after  sensitizing 
and  blotting.  Second  nteihod.  Soak  clean,  pure  blotters 
in  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  dry 
thoroughly.  Keep  the  sensitized  paper  packed  sheet  by 
sheet  Mtween  these  soda  blotters,  underpressure.  These 
soda  blotters  may  be  used  repeatedly.  Another  method, 
given  in  the  BrUish  Journal  of  JFnolofraphyy  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Sensitize  the  paper  as  usual,  drain  weU,  and  wash 
by  drawing  the  sheet  through  three  changes  of  clean 
water.  Now  float  the  back  of  the  sheet  on  a  solution  of 
nitrite  of  potash,  5  ounces;  water,  100  ounces.  When  dry, 
roll  the  paper  coated-side  out,  and  wrap  it  in  a  sheet  of 
blotting-paper  previously  soaked  in  the  nitrite  of  potash 
solution  and  dried.  Such  paper  needs  to  be  fumed  oefore 
printing,  or  it  will  print  very  slowly. 
Cnttinff  p  when  ready  to  print  we  require  to  cut 

^^tofiljEft        ^^^  sensitized  anci  fumed  sheets  to  con- 
to  Bise.       venient  sizes  for  our  negatives  and  print- 
ing frames.    For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  have  carefully 
cut  forms  of  plate  glass  of  the  proper  size  for  trimmed 
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paper  of  the  sizes  used.  A  stout  board  proiectmg  out 
vom  the  catting  taUe  with  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  on  top 
will  materially  aid  in  cutting  up  the  paper.  Fold  the 
sheet  into  as  many  folds  as  will  bring  it  to  about  the 
desired  size,  lay  it  on  the  cutting  board  and  damp  it 
down  with  the  proper  sized  form  on  top ;  now  sinq[>ly 
follow  around  the  edges  of  the  form  with  a  shoemaker's 
knife  kept  sharp,  and  the  trimmed  paper  is  ready  for  use. 
By  folding  neady  and  flattening  well  before  cutting,  a  hand 
cutting  machine  can  also  be  used  to  trim  paper  to  size. 
Pflntlnir  Albumen  paper  is  printeo  just  as  aristo- 

*'**""***  type  paper  is  printed — a  few  shades 
deeper  than  is  desired  m  the  finished  print  Albumen 
paper  belongs  to  the  class  known  as  i>rinting-oat  papers, 
1.  e.,  it  gives  a  visible  imi^  during  its  exposure  under 
the  nmtive,  so  that  the  progress  of  printing  may  be 
gauged  to  a  nicety.  As  the  printing  proceeds,  the  print 
gives  a  reddish  purple  image,  which  gradually  assumes  a 
dark  purple  metallic  luster  in  the  shadows.  A  little 
exi>enence  will  tell  just  how  far  to  let  a  print  go  from  the 
various  classes  of  n^:atives  we  have  to  deS  with.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  print  should  not  be  examined  in 
a  strong  light  during  printing  or  the  whites  of  the  picture 
will  be  tinted  and  degraded.  This  general  tinting  of  a 
print  by  submitting  it  openly  to  light  for  a  few  minutes  is 
often  useful  in  softening  the  harsh  contrasts  given  by  a 
hard  black  and  white  n^;ative.  Usually,  this  tinting  is 
done  before  the  paper  is  placed  in  the  printing  frame. 

Vipietting,  washing,  double  printing  and  doctg;ing  for 
speaal  effects  are  done  in  albumen  printing  j[ust  as  in 
other  printing  methods,  and  need  not  be  descnbed  here 
in  detail. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  printing 
in  direct  sunlight  is  all  wroHf^  and  no  matter  how  much 
it  hurries  up  the  printing,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to 
except  with  very  oense  natives,  for  which  latter  there  is 
no  excuse.  One  may  print  in  direct  sunlight,  if  there  is  no 
shady  place,  bv  covenng  each  frame  with  ground  glass  or 
witii  two  thicniesses  or  more  of  white  tissue  paper,  but 
shade  printing  is  less  troublesome  and  should  always  be 
practiced.  The  amateur  can  always  find  shade  enough  to 
print  a  dozen  frames;  the  professional  will  find  nothing  to 
equal  a  ground-glass  covered  shelf,  or  series  of  shelves, 
on  the  roof  or  out  the  windows.  Such  a  shelf  not  only 
makes  it  possible  to  handle  a  very  laxi^  number  of  frames, 
but  also  permits  of  printing  during  ram  or  snow.  All  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  make  a  shade  and  a  sun  print  from 
an  average  n^;ative  will  see  the  great  difference  in  results^ 
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and  if  they  care  for  high-class  work  they  will  see  that  they 
must  spare  time  for  shade-printiii^. 
ToDinff  Prelim  After  printing  for  an  hour  or  two  the 
^rJ^J™™' reader  will  have  a  batch  of  prints  ready 
^^  ■•  for  finishing,  and  will  be  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work.  Since  the  prints  as  they  come  m>m 
the  printing  frame  have  a  disagreeable  foxy  red  or  purple 
color,  it  is  usual  to  change  this  color  to  a  more  a^preeable 
tint  of  brown,  purple-brown  or  brown-black.  This  is  ac- 
complished hy  depositing  gold  on  the  image  in  a  very  fine 
state  of  division.  In  other  words,  we  coat  the  atoms  of 
reduced  silver  forming  the  image  with  gold.  This  opera- 
tion is  known  as  "toning  the  print"  and,  although  erro- 
neous from  the  artist's  point  of  view,  we  may  accept  the 
term.  The  toning  of  a  print  with  gold  not  only  gives  it  a 
more  agreeable  color,  but  also  ad£  to  the  permanency  of 
the  ima^e,  since  gold  does  not  change  by  exposure  to 
light  and  varying  atmospheric  conditions  as  silver  does. 

under  ordinary  conditions  the  silver  print,  when  im- 
mersed in  a  gold  toning  bath,  changes  first  to  a  reddish, 
color,  gradually  turning  darker  as  gold  is  deposited  until 
it  assumes  a  dark,  purplish  brown  and  finally  blue-black. 
The  so-called  tone  obtainable  on  any  print-out  paper  de- 
pends largely  on  the  character  of  the  negative  from  which 
the  print  was  taken.  Formulas  have  been  freely  given  for 
obtaming  brown,  purple,  sepia  and  other  tones,  and  with 
eood  average  negatives  they  are  productive  ot  color  ef- 
fects approximating  those  claimed  for  their  use,  but  inas- 
much as  the  tone  depth  of  the  print  depends  on  the  quan- 
tity of  reduced  silver  on  whidi  the  toning  agent  has  to 
work,  and  the  reduction  of  silver  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter 01  the  negative,  we  see  that  such  formulae  can  only  be 
approximate  and  not  absolute.  A  slow  printing  n^^ative 
of  fair  opacity,  or  one  made  to  print  slowly  by  being 
shielded  with  several  thicknesses  of  tissue,  is  most  apt  to 
prove  responsive  to  our  efforts  to  get  certsdn  desurable 
tones. 

Successful  toninsr  depends  also  upon  the  condition  of 
the  toning  bath  ana  its  composition.  The  water  used  in 
preparing  the  bath  needs  careful  attention :  distilled  water 
or  rain  water  being  preferable  to  that  drawn  from  the 
town  supply  or  from  nvers.  the  latter  being  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  contain  injurious  salts.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  set- 
tled thing  that  the  toning  bath  should  never  be  add,  nor 
more  than  very  slightiy  alkaline.  Another  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  each  mil  sheet  of  paper  toned  will  exhaust 
one  grsun  of  gold,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that 
the  toning  bath  has  sufficient  g^ild  to  tone  the  number  of 
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prints  in  hand.  Excess  of  alkali  in  the  tonine  bath 
Dleaches  the  finer  details  in  the  print,  and  should  for  this 
reason  alone  be  avoided. 

Let  us  now  prepare  a  toning  bath,  and  make  ready  our 
prints,  after  wnich  we  can  again  take  up  the  commonly 
used  tonii^  methods. 

g^.  As  the  toning  methods  to  be  described 

OAMS^tion.  ^^® ^^^ *'^  based  on  the  use  of  gold  as 
uoia  ooiunon.  ^^  toning  a6:entj  we  require^  first  of  all, 
a  stock  solution  of  gold.  Cnlonde  of  gold  is  invariably 
used  for  this  purpose^  and  the  CP  (chemically pure)  va- 
riety should  be  used  m  preference  to  the  "gold  chloride 
and  sodium,"  because  m  the  CP  variety  we  know  what 
we  are  working  with,  while  the  amount  of  pure  gold  in 
the  double  salt  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

To  make  the  stock  solution,  dissolve  15  grains  of  gold 
chloride,  CP,  in  7)^  ounces  of  distilled  or  rain  water,  and 
we  label  the  bottle  * '  Stock  Gold  Solution. ' '  In  this  solution 
have  I  grain  of  gold  to  each  half  ounce  of  solution,  and  we 
know  that  i  gram  of  gold  will  tone  a  full  sheet  of  albumen 
paper.  The  s^cJt  gold  soiuHon  should  be  kept  on  a  dark 
shelf,  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  strong  light  To 
make  a  toning  bath  for,  let  us  suppose,  5  sheets  of  paper, 
or  prints  equivalent  to  five  full  sheets,  take  2^  ounces  of 
the  slocJk  solution  and  add  bicarbonate  of  soda  until  red 
litmus  paper,  placed  in  the  solution,  turns  blue,  thus 
indicating  that  the  solution  is  alkaline.  Add  this  alkaline 
TOld  solution  to  two  auarts  of  water,  and  the  toning  bath 
IS  ready — a  simple  bath,  but  one  upon  which  we  can 
rely  for  all  reasonable  needs. 
o^er  Toning  From  among  the  hundreds  of  formuls 
^™?i~^  given  for  toning  silver  prints  the  follow- 
^^^  mg  are  offered  as  recommended  by  ex- 
perienced workers  and  well  proven. 

Uramum-soda.  Water,  16  ounces ;  acetate  of  soda,  30 
grains ;  common  salt,  30  grains ;  chloride  of  gold  (neutral). 
3  grains ;  uranium  nitrate,  2  grains.  Dissolve  the  salt  ana 
acetate  of  soda  m  half  the  amount  of  water  given ;  next 
dissolve  the  uranium  in  i  ounce  of  water  and  neutralize 
with  a  few  drops  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution.  Add 
this  to  the  first  mixture  and  then  add  the  jg^old,  making 
the  bath  up  to  16  ounces.  This  was  a  favorite  bath  when 
albumen  paper  was  at  its  greatest  popularity.  It  should 
be  prepared  a  few  hours  oefore  use,  and  where  warm, 
brown  tones  are  desired,  the  uranium  may  be  omitted. 

The  acetate-gold  bath  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
efficient  Dissolve  60  grains  of  acetate  of  soda  in  15 
ounces  of  water,  add  i  ounce  of  the  stock  gold  solution 
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and  the  bath  is  ready.  Sometimes  an  acetate  bath  works 
verv  slowly  at  first  In  this  event  add  two  or  three  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  acts  as  a  starter.  This 
acetate  bath  was  used  by  Adam  Salomon,  whose  silver 
prints  were  universally  admired  for  ^eir  richness  and 
depth  of  tone. 

Another  excellent  bath  is  the  phosphate  bath,  made  by 
dissolving  40  grains  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  15  ounces  of 
water,  and  adding  i  ounce  of  stock  gold  solution.  This 
bath  should  be  nuule  up  an  hour  b^re  use,  and  cannot 
be  used  a  second  time.  It  gives  purple  tones,  inclining  to 
purple-black  if  toning  is  well  carried  through. 

A  borax  bath  is  recommended  by  many  of  the  older 
workers.  Dissolve  120  grains  of  borax  in  15  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  i  ounce  of  the  stock  gold  solution.  This, 
like  the  phosphate  bath,  does  not  "keep"  well,  so  that 
it  should  be  ffeshly  made  for  use  each  time.  It  is  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  prepared. 

Finally,  the  iungstate  bath  may  be  mentioned  as  one 
vei^  ^[enerally  us^.  Dissolve  45  grains  of  tungstate  of 
soda  m  15  ounces  of  boilins^  water.  Let  cool,  and  add  i 
ounce  of  the  stock  eold  solution.  This  gives  chocolate- 
brown  and  brown-black  tones,  and  may  t)e  used  repeat- 
edlv  if  new  gold  solution  is  added  from  time  to  time  to 
replace  that  used  in  each  toning. 

VtTMhinff  Having  made  the  toning  bath  ready, 

BAWATon^  our  prints  need  attention.  Before  they 
odure  Aomng.  ^^^^^  ^  toned  they  must  be  thoroughly 
washed,  so  that  the  free  silver  present  may  all  be  re- 
moved. This  is  done  by  immersing  the  prints,  one  by 
one,  face  down,  in  a  deep  tray  of  water.  When  all  the 
prints  have  been  thus  immersed  the  water  is  seen  to  be 
milk}%  which  is  caused  by  the  free  silver  in  the  solution. 
This  first  wash  water  should  be  carefully  poured  off  when 
the  prints  have  been  transferred,  one  by  one,  to  another 
bath.  In  this  way  the  prints  should  be  turned  over  and 
transferred,  singly,  from  one  bath  to  another,  until  they 
have  had  five  cKanges  of  water.  The  first  and  second 
wash  waters  should  oe  poured  of!  into  a  waste  barrel  and 
saved,  as  they  contain  a  large  portion  of  silver,  which  can 
later  be  recovered.  With  each  succeeding  change  the 
wash  water  grows  less  milky  in  appearance,  and  when  it 
remains  dear  we  may  safely  assume  that  all  free  silver 
has  been  removed  from  the  print  This  is  important,  for 
if  any  free  silver  is  left  in  the  print  it  will  not  tone  except 
at  the  surface,  and  in  the  "  fixmg  *'  the  h}rpo  will  dissolve 
our  tones  away  completely.  It  is  also  important,  if  we 
would  avoid  blisters,  to  see  that  the  temperature  of  the 
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wash  water  is  uniform ;  if  it  is  not  lower  than  65^F.  nor 
higher  than  70®  we  need  not  fear  any  trouble. 

From  the  last  washii^  the  prints  are 
Toning.  immersed  one  after  the  other  in  the  ton- 
ing bath  already  mentioned.  Too  many 
prints  should  not  be  immersed  at  one  time,  and  all  the 
prints  should  be  kept  quietly  moving  while  in  the  toning 
oath.  If  we  could  watch  an  old  printer  at  this  stage  we 
would  see  him  put  each  print  face  down  into  the  toning 
solution  until  he  had  pernaps  as  many  as  eight  prints  to 
watch.  With  an  occasional  quiet  rock  eiven  to  the  tray» 
and  a  quick  glance  throus^h  the  prints  held  between  himseH 
and  the  light,  he  would  keep  track  of  the  progress  of 
toning  with  deftness,  feeding  untoned  prints  into  the  tray 
as  fast  as  he  removed  fully  toned  pnnts  from  it  The 
proper  moment  when  to  remove  a  print  from  the  tonii^ 
bath  is  one  of  those  few  thinfi;s  in  photography  which  one 
must  learn  for  oneself.  It  aepends  on  the  character  of 
the  print  and  the  effect  desirea  in  it  when  finished.  The 
chia  difficulties  to  avoid  are  over-much  and  over-little 
toning.  This  even  the  beginner  can  avoid  if  he  will  learn 
from  the  start  to  judge  the  print  by  its  color  when  looked 
through  between  himself  and  the  light  by  which  he  works. 
If  the  original  reddish  tinge  of  the  print  before  toning  is 
still  generally  prevalent  when  he  looks  through  the  im- 
age, men  he  may  safelv  give  it  a  little  lon&;er  in  the  toning 
bath.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lights  and  half-tones  show 
a  bluish  gray  tint,  we  may  be  sure  that  toning  has  gone 
too  far.  Perhaps  the  best  genersd  rule  is  to  tone  until 
there  is  just  a  trace  of  warm  color  in  the  shadows. 

As  the  prints  are  toned  they  should 
Fixing.  be  immersed  in  a  tray  containing  dear 
water  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
added.  Here  they  may  remain  until  all  are  toned,  when 
they  are  given  a  slight  washing  in  a  change  of  water,  and 
immersed  in  the  fixmg  bath  made  by  dissolviiu:  i  ounce 
of  hvposulphite  of  soda  in  8  ounces  of  water.  In  the  fix- 
ing bath,  as  in  the  toning  bath,  the  prints  should  be  kept 
moving,  and  not  permitted  to  lie  on  one  another.  The 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  gently  rock  the  tray 
with  one  hand  and  occasionally  turn  the  prints  over  and 
over  with  the  other.  Fixing  will  be  complete  in  fifteen 
minutes.  It  is  important  that  the  fixing  should  be 
thorough,  as  upon  this  and  the  after-washing  depends 
the  permanency  of  the  prints.  Two  other  points  must  also 
be  mentioned.  The  temperature  of  the  fixing  bath  must 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  tonine  bath,  or  blisters  and 
other  evils  will  crop  out  and  ruin  lul  the  work. 
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After  fixation,  the  hypo  solution  should  be  poured  off 
Into  tiie  waste-barrel,  and  the  prints  well  washed  in  con- 
stant changes  of  water  for  an  hour  at  least  Small  prints 
are  most  advantageously  washed  in  a  siphon  bath  which 
keeps  them  constanUy  in  motion,  in  a  changing  current  of 
water.  Large  prints  should  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  plate- 
S^lass  and  washed  with  a  hose  in  the  hand,  giving  eadi 
side  ten  jninutes'  washing. 

Inasmuch  as   the  permanency  of  the 

Hypo  Teat  prints  depends  upon  the  coniplete  elim- 
mation  of  the  hypo  from  the  nlm,  it  may 
be  useful  to  know  how  to  test  a  print  to  find  out 
whether  it  is  thoroughly  washed  or  not  The  following 
solution  should  be  made  up  and  kept  ready  for  use. 
Permanganate  of  potash,  2  grains ;  carbonate  of  potash, 
20  grains ;  water  40  ounces.  To  make  the  test  add  a  few 
dr^)8  of  this  solution  to  a  quantity,  say  20  ounces,  of  the 
last  washing  water,  and  if  any  hyposulphite  is  present  the 

Eink  tint  of  the  solution  will  chaiige  to  a  greenish  yellow, 
n  such  an  event  the  prints  in  question  should  be  given 
further  washing. 

When  washed  the  prints  should  be  "blotted  off"  by 
pressing  between  sheets  of  absorbent  paper,  and  either 
mountd  while  damp  or  left  under  very  slight  pressure 
to  dry.  The  simplest  way  to  mount  many  albumen  prints 
of  the  same  size  is  to  pile  them  evenly  over  each  other, 
keeping  them  face  down ;  put  the  pile  on  a  sheet  of  thick 


place  in  position  on  the  mount 

Savins  ^  ^"^  word  may  be  said  on  the  dis- 

f!hA  v^u^a.  posal  of  the  wastes  in  albumen  printing, 
HM  wastes,  which  applies  equally  in  plain  paper  print- 
ing. It  will  probably  surprise  the  reader  to  hear  that  less 
thin  5  per  cent  of  the  silver  used  to  make  a  print  is  pres- 
ent in  the  finished  picture,  while  the  proportion  of  ^old 
in  the  print  does  not  exceed  25  per  cent  From  this  it  is 
plain  mat  those  who  propose  to  do  considerable  silver 
printing  will  do  well  to  devise  a  plan  to  save  the ' '  wastes, ' ' 
from  wnkh  as  much  as  85  per  cent  of  the  silver  used  may 
eventually  be  recovered  by  the  refiner. 

Trimmings,  spoiled  prints,  sheets  used  to  dean  the  sur- 
face of  the  bath,  tufts  of  cotton  used  to  wipe  out  the  tray 
and  everything  used  with  silver  on  it  should  be  kept  in 
a  tight  box  or  dark  bag,  the  box  being  better.  All  wash 
and  hypo  solutions  should  go  into  the  waste  barrel,  which 
may  be  coovenientiy  made  by  inserting  a  wooden  spigot  a 
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foot  from  the  bottom  of  any  tieht  barrel  with  its  head 
knocked  out  When  the  barrel  becomes  full,  throw  in 
saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  potash  until  a  precipitate 
no  longer  forms,  and  then  drain  off  the  water.  When  the 
muddy  precipitate  is  nearly  up  even  with  the  spigot  it 
shoula  be  removed  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  when  a  good- 
ly quantity  of  this  and  of  clippings,  etc.,  is  ready  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  refiner. 

Gold  toning  baths  should  be  thrown  into  a  carboy  and 
the  cork  left  out  so  that  they  may  evaporate  freely. 
When  full,  precipitate  the  gold  with  a  strong  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  addmed  till  it  turns  blue  litmus 
red  with  sulphuric  add.  After  the  predpitate  is  all  down 
the  clear  fluid  may  be  drawn  off.  Be  sure  that  the  iron 
solution  is  add,  however ;  otherwise  the  gold  will  be  lost 

p-j    p.-j^        Doubtless  many  readers  have  waded 

jrruHiuB.  gathenng  a  hint  here  and  there  as  fineneral 
information,  but  really  interested  in  the  other  half  of  the 
subject— plain  paper  printing.  This,  with  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  albumen  printing,  can  now  be  intelligenUy 
considered. 

Albumen  pa^r  is  one  thing;  plain  silver  paper  is 
another,  and  quite  different,  full  of  possibilities  ana  offer- 
ing the  largest  freedom  in  surface,  texture,  choice  of  sup- 
port and  in  the  color  of  the  i>rint  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
simpler  than  albumen  printing,  and  can  more  easily  be 
adapted  to  spedal  neeos.  A  plain  paper  print  is  some- 
thing whidi  the  woricer  has  to  make  for  himself,  from  the 
raw  paper  support  to  the  finished  picture.  If  it  does  not 
please  liim  the  feiult  is  his  alone,  and  he  can  modify  his 
manipulation  in  a  hundred  ways  to  gain  a  spedal  effect  or 
suit  nis  purpose  or  please  his  fancy.  The  equipment 
needed  for  albumen  printing  is  all  we  need  for  the  manip- 
ulation of  plain  paper,  except  that  we  will  require  a  Blan- 
chard  brush  for  coating.  Tnis  we  will  make  for  ourselves 
when  we  come  to  its  use. 

First,  we  must  select  the  paper  on 
Papers.  which  the  print  is  to  be  made,  we  have 
choice  here  among  all  the  papers  made, 
provided  only  that  they  are  pure,  that  is,  made  of  rags 
only,  and  free  from  wood  pulp,  chemical  salts  or  other 
deleterious  matter.  It  must  also  be  free  from  metallic  par- 
ticles. The  plain  photographic  papers  are  all  good. 
Idives^  Saxe^  etc.  Any  good  linen  ledger  paper^  and 
almost  all  bond  papers  or  drawing  papers  are  as  desuable 
as  the  expensive  special  papers.  Whatman's,  Arnold's. 
Japanese  Vellum,  Crane's  Parchment  No.  44,  or  No.  56^ 
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or  Crane's  Glazed  Bond  No.  43,  or  No.  36;  all  these  are 
eood,  the  smooth  papers  for  small  work  or  pictures  where 
detail  is  desirable :  the  rough  drawing  papers  for  large 
work  and  broad  effects. 

The  first  steps  in  plain  paper  printing 
Preliminariea.  are  to  ''size'^  and  '*salt"  the  paper. 
Sometimes  these  operations  are  combined, 
at  other  times  they  are  done  separately.  The  object  <n 
the  *'  sizing ''  is  to  prevent  the  salting  and  sensitizing  so- 
lutions from  sinkine  into  the  paper,  which  would  mean 
flat,  gray  prints.  The  sizing  also  mfluences  the  color  and 
nature  of  the  silver  imap^e,  and  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  reduction  of  the  siWer  salt  The  salting  is  essential 
to  produce  the  sensitive  salt  chloride  of  silver,  when  the 
paper  is  coated  or  brushed  over  with  silver  nitrate,  the 
sensitive  film  required  being  a  thin  film  of  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, with  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess. 

aislnff  mnd  Some  of  the  papers  mentioned,  espe- 
^^fjrg"^  dally  the  bond,  vellum  and  J^ives  are 
»•«»«•  already  sized,  but  generally  speaking,  all 
papers  will  be  the  better  for  a  speaal  sizing.  In  the  case 
of  the  rough  drawing  papers  it  will  be  well  to  use  a 
heavier  size,  or  to  size  the  paper  twice.  The  sizes  most 
generally  used  are  arrow-root  and  gelatine.  Aear-agar, 
(a  seaweed),  starch,  and  resin-soap  are  also  used  as  suit- 
able "  sizes  "  for  certain  papers.  With  aUpapers,  by  the 
way,  there  is  a  rieht  and  a  wrong  side.  This  can  be  told 
ana  the  right  side  distinguished  by  holding  the  sheet  up 
to  the  lieht  until  you  see  the  water  mark  or  maker's  name 
and  reaa  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  side  which  is  then  next 
to  the  eye  is  the  right  side  to  size,  salt  and  sensitize,  and 
a  mark  on  the  wrong  side  will  enable  us  to  distinguish 
each  at  any  time.  A  plain  size  is  a  two  per  cent  solution 
of  Nelson^s  No.  i  gelatine,  or  a  one  per  cent  solution 
of  agar-agar.  Fairman  advises :  To  size  the  paper  take 
for  each  ounce  of  solution  needed  12  grains  of  Nelson's 
No.  I  gelatine ;  soak  until  thoroughly  dissolved,  usine 
eentie  heat  to  facilitate  the  combining  of  the  gelatine  vrim 
ue  water.  This  solution  is  used  warm  and  the  sizing  is 
accomplished  by  drawing  the  sheets  of  paper  through  the 
tray  containing  the  solution  or  by  immersing  the  sheets  in 
the  solution.  Ordinarily  from  two  to  three  minutes  is 
ample  time  to  allow  for  sizing  each  sheet ;  the  sheets  are 
then  hung  up  bv  clips  to  dry  in  a  room  free  from  dust  and 
.where  they  will  not  touch  each  other. 

When  tne  paper  is  separately  sized  as  above  it  needs 
salting.  This  is  accomplished  by  immersing  the  paper  in 
a  tray  containing  a  bath  prepared  as  follows:  Ammonium 
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chloride,  ijograins ;  sodium  carbonate^  3 erains ;  water, 
16  ounces.  Tne  paper  should  remain  m  this  bath  about 
3  minutes,  after  wnich  it  is  carefully  drained  and  dried  in 
a  room  free  from  all  dust 

It  is  generally  preferable,  however,  to  combine  the  siz- 
ing and  salting  operations,  as  saving  one  operation.  Moss 
gives  several  methods  of  preparing  different  papers,  and 
ttie  next  following  pages  are  taken  from  his  complete  ac- 
count of  Hofne-MltedPaperSy  published  in  1897. 

A   #Mi>fvw«»         ^  ^  ^^^  starches  used  for  sizing,  tiie 
Amwrooc     best  is  arrowroot  This  is  equally  adapted 
raper.        ^^^  g^|^  ^^  platinum  toning,  and  one  of 
the  best  formuls  is  that  given  by  Lyonel  Clark : 

Ammonium  chloride,  120  grains;  carbonate  of  soda 
(recrystallized),  200  grains ;  citric  acid  crystals,  60  grains ; 
arrowroot,  180 grains:  water,  20 ounces. 

To  prepare  tnis,  ruD  the  arrowroot  into  a  cream  with  a 
little  of  the  water,  taking  care  to  rub  out  any  lumps : 
then  heat  15  ounces  of  the  water  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
pour  the  arrowroot  cream  veiy  slowly,  with  constant 
stirring,  into  the  middle  of  the  boiling  water.  The  mix- 
ture should  be  quite  translucent  and  free  from  any  lumps, 
which  are  only  formed  if  the  arrowroot  is  poured  in  too 
quickly.  In  any  case  it  is  just  as  well  to  Doil  it  up  for 
about  five  minutes  and  then  remove  from  the  fire.  r>Iow 
add  the  salts  to  the  remainder  of  the  water  in  a  fairij 
large  measure :  the  add  and  soda  will  effervesce,  and  it 
should  be  well  stirred  till  all  the  crystals  are  d»solved 
and  effervescence  has  ceased.  The  resulting  solution 
should,  it  is  said,  be  alkaline,  but  a  slight  acidity  really  does 
not  matter.  This  solution  should  now  be  added  to  the 
arrowroot,  and  the  whole  filtered  through  two  tiiick- 
nesses  of  nainsook  whilst  still  hot,  and  it  b  then  ready 
for  use. 

By  increasing  the  quantity  of  arrowroot  in  the  above 
formulae  to  270  grains  a  much  thicker  solution  is  ob- 
tained, which  keeps  still  more  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  and  thus  gives  more  brilliant  prints. 

GeUtine  ^^  ^*^  arrowroot,  the  gelatine  may  be 

p^^         used  either  as  a  preliminary  sizing  or  it 
*^"P«-        may  be  combined  with  the  salting  solu- 
tion, and  a  favorite  formula  is  Hardwich's : 

Ammonium  chloride,  96  grains;  sodium  dtrate,  96 
grains ;  gelatine,  10  grains ;  water,  10  ounces. 

Affar-AffAT        There  is  no  doubt  that  this  paper  is  by 

^Si' ^        far  the  best  so  far,  as  it  ^ves  very  fine 

P""        matt  pnnts,  and  yet  the  image  is  kgrt 

well  on  the  suiiace.    This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  due  to  the 
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method  of  preparation^  for,  as  the  starch  and  gelatine 
solutions  are  used  in  the  liquid  state,  it  is  i>referable  to 
use  the  agar-sf;ar  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  it  liquid  except  by  heating,  and,  if  applied  warm 
to  the  paper,  it  immediately  sets  in  a  skin,  which  destroys 
to  a  great  extent  the  matt  appearance,  besides  having  a 
tendency  to  scale  off. 

To  prepare  the  salting  solution  allow  45  |jains  of  agar- 
agar  to  swell  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  m  10  ounces  of 
cold  water,  and  then  boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  90  grains 
of  sodium  chloride  should  be  added  and  the  solution  kept 
warm  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  This  may  be  effected 
either  by  placing  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  wrapping  the  measure  in  thick  flannel.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  the  dear  supernatant  liquid  should  be 
decanted  from  the  slight  sediment :  in  fact,  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  only  pour  off  8  ounces  of  tne  solution  ana  throw 
the  other  away.  The  solution  should  then  be  poured  out 
into  a  clean  iiat  dish  and  allowed  to  set  When  set,  it 
should  be  cut  up  into  rather  small  pieces  and  placed  in 
the  center  of  a  sheet  of  well-washed  and  damp  nainsook, 
and,  the  ends  being  eathered  up,  they  should  be  twisted 
round  and  round  and  the  jelly  squeezed  out  through  the 
pores  of  the  nainsook  into  a  dish. 

To  salt  the  paper,  about  half  an  ounce  of  this  jelly 

should  be  plac^  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of  paper  22^ 

by  17,  and  spread  all  over  as  evenly  as  possible  by  means 

ot  a  Blanchard  brush,  and  then  evened  out  by  means  of 

a  soft  varnish  mop  brush  used  with  a  circular  motion. 

j^rrowroat        Nicol  recommends  a  combined  gelatine 

iind  ^^^  arrowroot  formula  for  sizing  and  salt- 

o«ifltw  PanM>  ^S'    I  quote:  The  following  formula  will 

ueiaime  reaper,  y^  found  convenient  where  whole  sheets 

are  to  be  floated  the  most  economical  and  convenient 

way:  Ammonium  chloride,  500  grains;  sodium  carbonate, 

537  grains;  citric  add,  420  grains;  arrowroot,  250  grains, 

gelatine,  250  grains;  water,  50  ounces. 

Soak  the  gelatine  for  an  hour  or  two  in  10  ounces  of 
the  water,  and  beat  up  the  arrowroot  to  a  smooth  cream 
in  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary.  Dissolve  the 
soda  in  another  10  ounces,  and  add  the  add  gradually. 
When  effervescence  has  ceased,  mix  all  three  together, 
and  in  a  porcdain-lined  vessel  heat  until  the  arrowroot  is 
transparent,  just  short  of  the  boiling  point,  with  constant 
stirring.  Remove  from  ^e  fire,  add  the  remaining  30 
ounces  of  water,  and  filter. 

The  only  objection  to  the  gelatine  is  that  the  solution 
must  be  used  while  it  is  still  warm,  and  those  who  object 
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to  that  may  substitute  for  it  another  250  grains  of  arrow- 
root The  soda  and  acid  also  may  be  omitted,  but  the 
citrate  of  soda  which  they  form  has  a  decidedly  beneficial 
influence  on  the  color  and  brilliancy  of  the  resulting^  print 

O1UB  Anhle      Fairman  sends  a  formula  wherem  gum 

^^r~^  arabic  takes  the  place  of  gelatine  as  fol- 
*^r^*  lows :  Ammonium  chloride  100  grains ; 
starch  y>  grains ;  gum  arable  60  trains  ^  water  10  ounces. 
The  solution  should  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  gum 
arabic  and  starch  in  the  water  given,  and  then  heating 
the  solution  imtil  it  commences  to  boil.  Then  add  the 
ammonium  chloride  and  filter  into  the  tray  in  which  the 
paper  b  to  be  salted. 

The  use  of  resin  as  a  means  of  pre- 

Resin  Paper,  paring  salted  papers  for  plain  silver 
printing  has  not  been  heard  of  during 
late  years.  It  gives  an  excellent  paper  and  is  not  difi? 
cult  to  prepare.  By  toning  it  with  tvann  solutions  of 
platinum,  very  rich  warm  black  tones  are  secured,  not 
readily  obtainable  with  other  papers. 

The  plain  resin  paper  is  prepared  by  using  a  mixture  of 
shellac  and  arrowroot  The  shellac  solution  is  made  by 
powdering  some  white  shellac,  and  boiling  with  ammonia 
and  water.  A  10  per  cent  solution  will  be  required,  and 
therefore  the  formula  will  run :  Ammonia,  24  minims ;  dis- 
tilled water,  i  ounce :  white  shellac,  in  powder,  48  grains. 

The  shellac  should  be  mixed  with  me  water,  and  the 
ammonia  added,  and  the  solution  heated  till  the  resin  is 
all  dissolved.  This  solution,  which  is,  of  course,  very 
similar  to  the  water  varnishes  for  pastel  and  charcosu 
drawings,  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

To  prepare  the  saltmg  solution  dissolve  12  grains  of 
arrowroot  and  12  grains  sodium  chloride  in  an  ounce  of 
water  in  the  manner  previously  described,  and  add  to  it, 
with  constant  stirring  or  shaking,  48  minims  of  the  shellac 
solution,  for  ordinary  smooth-surface  papers ;  for  drawing 
and  other  roueh-surface  papers  the  quantity  of  shellac 
solution  should  be  doubled. 

A  Rftflin  '^^  resin  emulsion  paper  is  best  pre- 

Emulaion     ^^i  according  to  Vafenta's  formula,  in 

Pmct         which  the  resm  solution  or  soap  is  mixed 

rmpv*        with  salted  gelatine  and  preapitated  by 

the  addition  of  an  acid,  such  as  citric  add. 

Valenta's  method  is  as  follows:  Dissolve  ammonium 
chloride,  48  grains,  in  distilled  water,  i  ounce ;  and  add : 
gelatine,  20  grains. 

Allow  to  soak  for  two  hours,  and  then  melt  by  the  aid 
of  a  gentle  heat 
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The  resin  soap  is  made  by  dissolving  lig^t  French  resin, 
90  grains ;  in  distilled  water,  }i  ounce ;  ammonia,  ao 
minuns. 

The  ammonia  and  water  should  be  heated  and  the 
resin,  which  must  be  finel}^  i)owdered,  added  in  small 
quantities  with  constant  stirring,  adding,  if  necessary, 
more  ammonia  till  complete  solution  of  the  resin  is 
effected.  The  resin  should  not  be  bought  in  powder  as 
the  ordinary  commercial  powdered  resin  is,  as  a  rule,  of 
the  poorest  quality  and  dark  colored  ;  and  the  clear,  light 
yellow  Frenoi  resin  should  be  used. 

The  resin  solution  is  added  to  the  gelatine  solution 
with  constant  shaking,  and  then  the  total  bulk  made  up 
to  2  ounces.  To  this  must  be  added  very  carefully,  and 
drop  by  drop,  hydrochloric  add,  the  whole  being  con- 
stantly stirred  till  it  is  quite  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 
Finally  a  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  should  be  made 
and  added  in  small  proportions  at  a  time  to  the  warm 
gelatine  and  resin  solution,  with  constant  stirring  till  it 
turns  quite  milky  and  has  a  strong  acid  reaction. 

This  solution  soon  sets  to  a  jelly,  but  must  be  used 
warm,  and  although  Valenta  recommends  it  to  be  applied 
in  small  quantities  to  the  paper  so  as  just  to  damp  the  sur- 
feice  and  then  to  float  the  paper,  I  have  obtained  equally 
good  results  by  using  a  Blanchard  brush  and  distributor 
without  any  floating.  It  is  applicable  not  only  to  smooth, 
but  to  rough-surface  papers,  but  there  is  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  periectly  even  coatine  with  the  latter. 

The  Sentitiz-      Although  the  papers^  described  above, 

Ing  Solutiofit. 

infi^,  it  is  decidedly  a  costly  process,  for  it  means  keeping 
a  fairly  large  amount  of  silver  solution  in  stock,  whereas 
if  the  silver  solution  is  applied  with  a  brush,  practically 
no  more  than  is  actually  required  need  be  used. 

Whilst  the  same  sensitizing  bath  may  really  be  used  for 
all  the  papers,  it  is  preferable  to  suit  the  sensitizing  to  the 
salting  solutions,  and  therefore,  for  reasons  which  I  need 
not  enter  into,  the  following  are  specially  recommended. 

I*br  arroTvrooi paper:  Silver  nitrate,  140  grains ;  dtric 
add,  55  grains ;  distilled  water,  2  ounces. 

For  gelatine  and  agar-agar  paper :  Silver  nitrate,  140 
grains ;  dtric  add,  100  grains ;  distilled  water,  2  ounces. 

For  plain  resin  paper:  Silver  nitrate,  120  grains ;  dtric 
add,  80  grains ;  distilled  water,  2  ounces. 

For  Valenta' s  paper:  Silver  nitrate,  120  grains ;  dis- 
tilled water,  2  ounces. 

Reckoning  out  the  amount  of  chlorides  present  in  the 


H^^S^^l  may  be  sensitized  Iby  floating  on  a  silver 
mg  ooiunoDs.  solution  as  mentioned  in  albumen  print- 
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papers,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  require  about  xo  grams 
of  silver  nitrate  to  properly  sensitize  them,  to  every  square 
foot  of  surface,  and,  therefore  this  corresponds  to  about 
70  minims  of  the  140  grain,  and  80  of  the  lao  jjain  baths» 
so  that,  in  sensitizing  any  sheet  of  paper,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  reckon  up  its  area  to  find  how  mudi  silver 
solution  is  required  for  the  whole  sheet 

^ «.»-t  ■  __        The  actual  process  of  sensitizing  is  very 

ti^  PmS^  simple.  The  sheet  of  paperteUiid  flat 
f^pw.  Qn  a  dean  table  or  drawmg-board,  and 
can,  if  necessary,  be  pinned  down,  preferably  by  alumi- 
num drawin^-puis,  Of  ^l^e  held  at  the  sides  by  wooden 
American  clips.  The  required  quantity  of  silver  solution 
is  poured  into  the  middle  of  the  paper,  and  rapidly  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  a  Blanduurdi  brtish,  the  strokes 
being  first  m  the  direction  of  the  length,  and  then  in  the 
transverse  direction,  and  finally,  light  arcular  motion  od 
the  brush  to  even  it  out 

I  have  frequendy  mentioned  a  Blandiard  brush,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  these  handy  little 
instruments  I  will  describe  how  to  make  one.  Procure  a 
piece  of  stout  celluloid,  about  half-plate  size  (a  discarded 
^  X  7  celluloid  film  will  do),  and  bend  it  in  the  direction  of 
Its  length,  not  sharply,  but  just  so  as  to  brine  the  edges 
together.  FKxnire  also  two  little  strii»  ot  wood,  Z}4 
inches  long,  yi  inch  wide,  and  X  inch  thick,  two  wooden 
clips,  or  strong  metal  paper  clips  will  do,  but  I  prefer  to 
use  wood  ones,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  contamination  of 
any  solutions.  Some  white  swansdown  calico,  which 
runs  about  9<  of  a  yard  wide,  and  costs  about  io  cents 
per  ysffd,  should  also  be  obtained.  Pieces  should  be  cut 
off  this  slie^htiy  wider  than  the  celluloid,  and  about  the 
same  lengtii ;  thus  if  I  use  one-half  plate  celluloid,  I  cut 
mine  6f(  x  $%  inches ;  this  is  laid,  fluffy  side  down,  on  a 
piece  of  paper  —  the  swansdown  must  be  thorouefaly 
soaked  in  water,  and  then  wrung  out  as  dry  as  possirae — 
the  celluloid  on  the  top,  and  the  two  bent  round,  the  two 
pieces  of  wood  laid  along  the  two  edges,  and  dipped  to- 
gether with  the  clips.  Tne  advants^  of  this  is  that,  after 
use,  the  swansdown  may  be  thrown  into  the  residue  tub, 
and  a  new  piece  used  for  next  time. 

The  printinj^  of  home-salted  papers  of- 
Printkig.       fers  no   particular  difficulty;   the  only 
point  is  that  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain 
absolute  contact  with  the  negative. 

In  the  case  of  weak,  thin  negatives,  it  may  be  useful  to 
fume  the  paper,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  an  old  plate-box,  on  the  bottom  of  whtdi  uoold 
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beplaced  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  on  which  should  be 
sprinkled  about  ten  minims  of  strong  liquor  anmionia. 
The-fumine  box  described  for  albumen  printing  will  be 
more  useful,  of  course,  where  a  quantity  of  paper  is  being 
fumed-  at  one  time.  The  sensitive  paper  should  be  pinned 
to  the  lid,  inside  of  course,  and  the  box  closed  and  left  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Fumed  paper  will  not  keep  more 
than  a  day,  and  therefore  not  more  than  is  actually  re- 
quired should  be  fumed. 

All  these  papers  require  printing  a  litde  deeper  than  is 
usual  with  printing-out  pa|)ers  such  as  Solio. 

Praliminarv  After  printing,  the  prints  must  be  well 
WifcSn^  washed  and  it  is  preferable  to  place  them 
waaning.  jn  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt 
in  order  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  free  silver  nitrate 
into  chloride^  and  thus  prevent  any  staining  of  the  whites. 
The  only  action  of  the  salt  in  the  toning  bath  is  to  slow 
its  action,  and  therefore  the  paper  need  not  be  thoroughly 
washed,  but  it  is  advisable  to  at  least  free  it  from  excess 
of  salt  hy  two  or  three  changes  of  water,  or  five  minutes' 
washing  in  runnine  water. 

Any  gold  bath  used  for  albumenized 
Qold  Toning,  paper  may  be  used  for  plain  paper  if 
diluted  to  half  the  usual  strength,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  any,  or  at  least  the  mini- 
mum of  vehicle,  they  tone  very  quickly,  and  the  tones  wil- 
range  from  a  reddish-brown  to  purple  or  slaty-blue  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  the  prints  are  left  in  the  bath. 
Pltttifium         ^®  ^^^^  tones,  or  at  least  very  pleas- 
TnnSaff        '^^  tones,  ranging  through  the  sepias  to 
loning.       brown  and  blackish-brown,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  platinum.    The  class  of  tones  given 
by  platinum  are  at  the  present  time  very  fashionable,  and 
for  success  in  platinum  toning  there  are  certain  require- 
ments which  must  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  first  place  the  prints  must  be  absolutely  devoid 
of  any  free  or  uncombined  silver  nitrate,  and  therefore  for 
this  purpose  the  preliminary  salt  bath  must  be  used»  and 
the  prints  rinsed  afterwards  as  described  above. 

Tne  platinum  bath  must  be  acid,  and  the  print  abso- 
lutely free  from  all  platinum  and  all  acid  before  fixing. 
To  effect  this  latter  end,  after  toning  they  should  be  weU 
rinsed  and  then  immersed  in  salt,  2  ounces ;  washing  soda, 
}i  ounce ;  water,  20  ounces ;  and  a^ain  washed. 

One  of  the  best  and  simplest  platinum  toning  baths  is — 
Potassium  diloro-platinite,  i  grain ;  salt,  10  grains ;  citric 
add,  30  grains ;  water,  8  ounces  ;  or,  in  place  of  the  citric 
acid,  }i  ounce  of  dilute  phosphoric  aad  may  be  used. 
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Nitric  acid  has  a  tendency  to  give  yellowish  whites,  and 
should  therefore  be  avoided. 

There  is  not,  unfortunately,  any  guide  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  iniage,*either  by  reflected  ortransmitteci  fight, 
as  to  the  final  tone,  but,  as  a  general  guide,  it  may  be 
considered  that  when  the  prints,  which  are  at  first  yeuow- 
Ish,  turn  reddish,  the  final  tone  will  be  a  brown,  and,  if 
the  toning  is  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  image  is  a  violet, 
the  final  tone  will  be  a  brownish  black. 
Combined  Gold  Although  the  word  "combined •/  is 
™2  wSnnm  "*^  h&re^  it  IS  not  really  a  combmed 
^TonSr  ^^  ^^^  ^  used,  because  the  platinum 
<»»»•  ^lU  not  tone  in  an  alkaline  bath,  and  the 
gold  only  slowly  in  an  acid  one ;  but  if  the  prints  are  first 
treated  with  a  gold  bath,  either  the  acetate  or,  better 
still,  the  chalk  or  soda  bath,  and  then  with  the  platinum, 
the  so-called  engraving  black  tones  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  chalk  bath  is  made  by  adding  about  30  grains  of 
fine  powdered  chalk  to  i  ^nin  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  2 
ounces  of  hot  water,  shakmg  and  makine  up  to  10  ounces 
with  cold  water,  allowing^  to  settle^  or  filtering,  and  then 
using.  The  soda  bath  is  made  m  precisely  the  same 
way,  only  using  pure  carbonate  of  soda  instead  of  chalk, 
and,  of  course,  no  filtration  is  necessary. 

AJfter  toning,  the  prints  are  washed,  just  as  was 
described  for  albumen  paper,  when  they  are  ready  for 
fixing.  Moss  gives  the  following  as  a  desirable  fixing 
bath :  Hyposmphite  of  soda,  2  ounces ;  salt^  i  ounce ; 
washing  soda^  X  ounce ;  water,  i  pint  In  this  bath  the 
prints  should  be  kept  on  the  move  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  well  washed. 

AmmcmiA-  ^  method  much  favored  in  this  country 
w^^ialUlm  *s  that  known  as  the  ammonia-nitrate 
Nitrate  Paper,  method.  I  take  Dr.  NicoPs  description, 
beginninjg:,  of  course,  with  paper  sized  and  salted  accord- 
ing to  his  formula  given  on  a  previous  page.  This  am- 
monia-nitrate paper  is  more  sensitive  than  some  of  those 
ah-eady  given,  and  tends  to  better  colors  in  tonine,  but  it 
should  be  applied  with  a  brush  rather  than  by  floating, 
and  the  papner  will  not  keep  good  beyond  a  few  hours. 
The  solution  may  be  made  as  follows :  Silver  nitrate, 
300  |:rains;  water  (distilled),  5  ounces;  stronger  am- 
moma  (.880),  q.  s. 

Dissolve  250  grains  of  the  silver  in  4  ounces  of  the  water 
and  add  ammonia  gradually  until  the  precipitate  first 
formed  is  dissolved,  taking  care  not  to  acid  more  than  b 
necessary.    Dissolve  the  remaining  50  grains  of  silver  in 
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the  remaining  ounce  of  water;  mix  the  two  solutions  and 
filter. 

The  sensitizing  solution  is  conveniently  applied  with  a 
Blanchard  brush,  as  before  described.  A  pool  of  the 
solution  (just  how  much  will  soon  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence) is  poured  on  the  center  of  the  sheet  and  spread  with 
the  Drusn,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  coating  as  even 
as  possible.  After  an  even  coating  has  been  obtained,  it 
is  necessary  to  let  the  sheet  lie  a  few  minutes  before 
hanging  it  up  to  dry,  so  that  the  solution  may  be  suffi- 
ciently absorbed. 

pi^rtwtiwi  ^^^  toning  this  paper  any  albumen- 

vS™^  gold  toning  bath,  weakened  as  already 
w*™*'  suggested,  may  he  used ;  or  we  can  tone 
with  platinum.  The  following  will  be  found  an  excellent 
formula.  The  stock  solution  of  platinum  is  conveniently 
made  by  dissolving  a  i  vgrain  bottle  of  ix>tassium  chloro- 
platinite  in  15  drams  of  water,  thus  making  it  i  ^^rain  to 
the  dram.  The  add  solution  is  i  dram  of  aad  nitric 
to  7  drams  of  water.  To  make  the  toning  bath  take  plati- 
num solution,  4  drams ;  water,  8  ounces ;  add  solution, 
20  minims. 

*By  usin^  Aristo-platinum  solution  and  following  the 
makers'  directions  as  to  its  use  for  Aristo-platino  prints, 
good  engraving  black  tones  may  be  produced  on  any 
arrowroot  paper. 

Toning  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  but 
the  prints  must  be  washed  until  every  trace  of  free  silver 
nitrate  is  removed.  Tones  from  warm  brown  to  deep 
velvety-black  are  easily  got,  but  for  the  latter  the  printing 
must  be  deep  and  the  action  carried  on  until,  on  examin- 
ation by  transmitted  light — by  looking  through — ^no  trace 
of  brown  remains,  vfhen  the  desired  shade  has  b^n 
fit>t,  the  print  is  at  once  transferred  to  a  solution  of  so- 
dium carbonate,  a  pinch  to  the  pint,  to  stop  further  action 
and  prevent  add  gettine  into  the  fixing  bath,  where  it 
would  decompose  the  nypo,  setting  sulphur  and  sul- 
phurous add  free. 

Toninr  Instead  of  platinum,  Fer^^uson's  recently 

iXTi^  Comer   introduced  method  of  toning  with  copper 

wnn  wopper.  ^^^  ^  adopted,  and  will  give  colors 
ranging  from  dark  brown  to  bright  red.  A  good  formub 
is  uie  following.  I  quote  Dr.  Nicol :  A.  Copper  sul- 
phate, I  part;  potassium  dtrate  (neutral^,  10  parts; 
water,  100  parts.  B.  Potassium  dtrate  (neutral),  10 
parts ;  potassium  ferricyanide,  i  part ;  water,  loo^arts. 
Seven  parts  of  A  are  to  be  mixed  with  six  parts  of  6,  and 
the  print  immersed  in  the  solution  until  the  desired  shade 
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is  reached ;  and  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments* 
I  think  better  tones  are  got  by  toning  with  copper  after 
fixing  and,  of  course,  proper  washing. 

^  ,         It  may  be  that  the  reader  would  prefer 

PbJn^oer  *®  ^"^  "*^  paper  ready  prepared  rather 
iriau  f  aper.  ^^^  '  ^  ^^  trouble  of  choosing  a  suit- 
able paper,  sizing,  salting,  etc.  As  it  happens,  there  is  in 
the  market  a  capital  prepared  paper  which  only  needs 
sensitizing  before  use.  This  is  Oemons*  Matt  Surface 
Po^er^  which  I  have  used  for  some  time  with  considerable 
satisfaction  for  all  ordinary  work,  demons'  instructions 
for  the  use  of  his  paper  are  therefore  included  here  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader.  It  is  an  ammonia-nitrate 
paper  similar  to  that  described  by  Nicol. 

The  sheets  are  of  the  usual  size.  I  generallv  cut  them 
up  as  soon  as  received  and  store  until  needed  ror  use.  To 
sensitize,  dissolve  480  grains  (Troy)  silver  nitrate  in  11 
ounces  of  water.  When  dissolved,  pour  off  2  ounces,  and 
to  the  9  ounces  left  standine  add  strong  aqua  ammonia 
to  form  a  precipitate,  and  r^issolve  the  precipitate ;  then 
add  the  remaining  2  ounces,  which  will  form  another 
precipitate ;  to  this  add  9  drops  of  nitric  acid,  C  P.  Ap- 
ply this  to  the  paper  smoothly  and  carefully  with  a  tuft  of 
cotton.  See  that  the  sheet  is  well  cover  from  the  light 
and  air  when  dry.    Print  without  fumine. 

Aluminum         -^?7  ^J^'^f  ^  u  "^^  ^T®-  ^ 

TmSbuT^     results,  out  the  best  results  are  obtainable 

""°B-       by  using  demons'  aluminum  toning  bath, 

which  is  prepared  as  follows :  Siock  SohUion :  diloride 

aluminum,  80  grains;   bicarbonate  soda,  360  grains; 

water,  48  ounces. 

When  mixed,  this  will  form  a  flocky  hydrate,  which  will 
settle  to  the  bottom.  It  can  be  strained  throuj^h  clean 
washed  muslin.  To  prepare  a  small  bath  for  tonmg,  take 
12  ounces  of  the  Stock  Solution  and  add  sufficient  gold  to 
tone  in  8  to  10  minutes.  The  eold  solution  must  be  neu- 
tralized with  bicarbonate  soda  oefore  being  added  to  the 
above  bath.  When  the  prints  reach  the  desired  tone 
throw  them  into  a  bath  of  salt  water,  made  of  water,  ^ 
gallon ;  table  salt,  }i  ounce.  This  will  arrest  further  ton- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  turn  the  free  nitrate  of  silver 
that  is  left  after  the  first  washing  into  a  chloride,  and  the 
hypo  bath  will  clear  or  fix  them  very  much  quicker.  By 
using  the  aluminum  bath  the  prints  change  very  little  in 
tone  in  the  fixing  solution.  For  the  fixing  bath,  take 
hypo,  2  ounces ;  water,  12  ounces.  The  prints  will  fix  in 
about  five  minutes,  ixddi  but  slight  change  in  tone.  Wash 
thoroughly,  as  usual 
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A  word  or  two  of  counsel  from  Dr. 
Pizinf .  Nicol  cooceming  the  fixing  of  silver 
prints,  and  we  can  end  our  r^sum^  with 
a  dear  idea  of  ooth  albumen  and  plain  paper  printing. 
I  quote :  The  fixing  of  prints  seems  to  be  less  understo<xl 
than  its  Importance  deserves.  We  are  constantly  hearing 
of  the  necessity  for  much  washine,  and  much,  if  not  all, 
of  the  fiiding  into  the  sere  and  yellow  is  laid  to  insufiicient 
washing,  instead  of  to  insufiicient  fixing,  as  it  oueht  to  be. 
It  18  well  known,  although  not  so  well  as  it  should  be, 
that  the  operation  involves  two  chemical  actions.  The 
silver  diloride  or  bromide,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  first 
converted  into  silver  hyposulphite,  AgaNaiiSaOs.  an  in- 
soluble compound  which,  if^  the  paper  or  plate  be 
removed  at  that  stage,  remains  in  the  film  and  cannot 
be  removed  by  any  amount  of  washing.  If,  however,  the 
fixing  solution  be  strong  enough,  the  silver  hyposulphite 
Is  converted  Into  a  double  salt  of  hyposulphite  of  silver 
and  soda,  AgNaSaOs*  which  b  very  soluble  in  water  and 
easily  washed  away.  Hyposulphite  of  silver,  although  in 
the  film  of  the  plate  or  paper  invisible  (that  is,  it  remains 
when  the  whiteness  hais  left  the  one  and  the  other  has 
become  more  translucent),  will  on  exposure  to  lieht  be- 
come yellow,  giving  to  the  print  an  appearance  of  tiding 
and  rendering  the  negative  unprintable.  The  fixing 
solution,  tiien,  should  always  be  of  sufficient  strength,  i 
to  4  or  5  for  negatives  and  i  to  8  for  prints ;  and  me 
operation  should  be  continued  after  the  silver  hvposul- 
phite  has  been  formed  (that  is,  when  the  plate  has  be- 
come colorless)  at  least  as  long  again  as  it  took  to  form 
it.  A  plate  that  remained  in  the  solution,  say  ten 
minutes  before  the  creamy  whiteness  disappeared  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  ten  minutes  longer.  It  is  also  well 
known,  although  not  generally  attended  to.  that  add 
hvpo  Is  prone  to  decomposition,  and  therefore  should 
always  be  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia  or  other  alkali, 
a  lump  of  chalk  left  in  the  bottle  being  as  good  as  any- 
thing where  the  hypo  is  kept  in  solution.  And  it  should 
be  considered  a  cardinal  virtue  to  use  the  fixing  solution 
only  once—Hthat  is,  for  only  one  batch  of  prints.  Hypo 
Is  dieap,  and  that  is  the  only  means  of  securii^  for  the 
print  a  long  life. 

j^^^ng^i  In  making   up  this  number  of  The 

^r~^'      Photo-Miniaturb,  I  have  had  the  able 

•**"***•      hdp  of  E.  W.  Newcomb  and  Charles  E. 

Fairman,  both  experienced  workers  in  the  processes 

described.    The  papers  of  G.  H.  Moss  and  i>r.  John 
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Nicol  have  also  been  lar^ly  drawn  upon,  and  of  their 
ftdness  cordial  acknowledgment  is  here  made. 

BOOKS. 

Almost  all  books  upon  photographic  printing  processes 
devote  a  chapter  to  albumen  and  plain  paper  methods. 
Tlie  only  books  peculiarly  devoted  to  these  processes, 
however,  are 

The  Art  and  PracHce  of  Silver  PrifUmg  (Albumen). 
By  Captain  Abney  and  H.  P.  Robinson.    136  pp. 
1888.    (English).    Illustrated.    I1.25. 
PlaHnum  Tomng  (Plain  Paper).    By  Lyonel  Clark. 

96pp.    1896.    (English.)    50 cents. 
WUsofCs  Mosaics^  ^9pl^  has  a  practical  monograph  on 

Piain  Paper  JYinHng  by  Dr.  John  Nicol.    50  cents. 
Picture  Making  and  Picture  Taking,    1898.    50  cents. 
Also  contains  a  clearly  written  chapter  on  /Xsm 
Paper^  Its  Preparation  and  Use,  by  Bernard  AlfierL 
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NOTES. 

If  we  could  manage  one  of  those  inimitable  editorial 
prose  poems  on  the  seasons  for  which  the  Photo  Era  was 
mmous  before  it  became  so  dreadfully  scientific,  we 
would  be  happy.  Most  surely  the  times  are  ripe  for 
something  of  the  sort,  but  the  Fates  are  not  propitious. 
We  are  fivin^  in  strenuous  fits  and  starts,  and  the  old 
century  is  ^vmg  up  its  ghost  in  a  veritable  effulgence  of 
photographic  g:lory.  How  many  delightful  themes,  if  one 
had  but  the  gift  of  the — Keiley  for  their  interpretation! 
Lacking  whi(£  we  must  keep  to  the  sober  facts. 

The  exhibition  of  American  photoeraphs  in  London, 
an  enterprise  skilfully  ene^ineered  by  Mr.  F.  Holland  Day 
as  an  advertisement  of  his  entrv  upon  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional portraiture  in  that  dty,  has  aroused  ire  and  other 
things  of  the  sort  in  that  photcjgraphically  t)enighted  but 
very  self-satisfied  community.  Our  exchanges  are  full  of 
the  '*  Exposition  HoUandaise,''  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
It  must  De  true,  as  the  French  say,  that  the  English 
people  take  their  pleasures  sadly. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atiantic  the  two  photo^phic  socie- 
ties most  closely  connected  with  "the  pictonal  movemeiH 
in  American  photography  *'  have  be^  thrashing  thin^ 
out  with  a  vengeance.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  held  a  week  ago,  a  lively  discus- 
sion took  place  concerning  the  policy  and  management 
of  the  recent  Salon,  The  Salonists  came  out  victorious, 
as  their  cause  deserved.  The  Opposition  was  talked  out 
of  court,  as  it  also  deserved,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
later  to  those  to  whom  they  are  not  already  apparent. 
The  outcome  of  the  affair  is  that  every  one  interested 
has  gained  a  clearer  view  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  Sakm^ 
and  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  an  undertakinjg:  of  its 
kind.  At  the  same  time,  we  learn  with  genuine  pleasure 
that  certain  chanfi;es  are  to  be  inaueurated  at  me  next 
Saion,  The  gooa  work  accomplished  is  to  be  conserved, 
but  it  will  be  animated  by  a  new  spirit  and  a  larger  toler* 
ance. 
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THE   J.  C.  MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

announce  that 

"Etching  Matte** 

will  now  be  manufactured  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Dr. 
Millen,  the  inventor  of  this  pro- 
cess. This  guarantees  an  article 
of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
paper  is  offered  to  the  photo- 
graphic public  with  full  assurance 
that  it  will  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

ETCHING  MATTE  is  a  pure 
Platinum  Paper  which  requires 
nothing  but  cold  water  for  its 
perfect  development. 

Full  Literature,  Price  List,  and 
Sample  Print  on  request. 

THE   J.   C.    MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 
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There  has  also  been  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup  among  the 
members  of  the  Camera  Qub,  of  New  York^  conceminfi^ 
the  management  of  Qtnura  NoieSy  the  official  organ  ot 
the  dub,  and  other  matters.  Like  unto  that  tuneful 
"organ,"  this  affair  was  wholly  made  up  of  interesting 
personalities  as  seen  under  different  microscopes.  Those 
mtimately  concerned  are,  however,  so  abnormally  sensi- 
tive to  remarks  other  than  their  own  that  we  refram  from 
all  but  the  bare  mention  of  the  facts  above  stated.  The 
afifeiir  was  setded  on  the  basis  that  "the  time  will  come." 

By  the  way,  the  idea  that  The  Photo-Miniaturb  is  '*  in 
a  sort  of  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
'  Camera  Notes* "  is  an  absurdity.  The  Photo-Minia- 
ture is  "in"  for  all  the  joy  there  is  in  Ufe,  and  would 
not  wish  Camera  Notes  suppressed  under  any  circum- 
stances. And  also,  by  the  way,  the  new  number  of  Cam- 
era Notes  just  published  contams,  among  other  interestii^ 
items,  a  thirty-seven-p£^  review  of  the  Imrd  Philadelphia 
Salon,  by  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keiley.  This  is  the  most  credi- 
table, as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive,  effort  we  have 
thus  far  had  from  Mr.  Keiley's  pen,  and  is  of  itself  "  worth 
more  than  a  whole  year's  subscription." 

Photographic  Mosaics^  1901.  An  Illustrated  Record  of 
Photographic  Progress.  256  pp.  81  engravings.  Price 
50  cents.    Edward  L.  Wilson,  New  York. 

"  Mosaics  "  must  be  included  as  one  of  the  surprises  of 
the  year.  It  is  so  different  this  year,  despite  the  familiar 
name ;  a  delightful  bit  of  bookmalung,  and,  in  this  de- 
tail, dearly  surpassing  the  other  annuals.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
done  wisely  to  bring  nis  popular  yearbook  into  line  with 
the  new  century,  and  we  predict  for  it  a  larger  popularity 
than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  improvements  do  not,  however,  end  with  the  me- 
dianical  part  of  the  volume.  The  contributed  papers  are 
of  a  different  sort  and  of  a  different  character  from  die 
"scrappy"  hints  usually  gathered  for  "annual"  readers. 
And  tne  illustrations  are  more  numerous  than  in  previous 
volumes.  Taken  collectively,  these  81  illustrations  form 
as  fine  a  display  of  American  professional  portraiture  as 
may  be  seen  anywhere.  This  will  materially  add  to  the 
value  of  the  volume  as  a  book  of  reference.  That  there 
are  examples  which  should  have  been  omitted,  goes  with- 
out the  saying,  but  the  majority  are  worthy  of  thdr 
place. 

The  contributed  papers  are  few  in  number,  but  of 
unusual  length,  being,  in  fact,  monographs  upon  their 
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[in   ooTTi.es/ 

1  Ounce  -  30  cents 
1-4  Pound  -  $1.10 
1-2  Pound  -  $2.10 
1  Pound  -  -  $4.00 

Sample  Ounce,  post- 
paid, 30  cents. 


J.  HAUFF  ft  CO.,  Munfaetnran 

G.  GENNERT 

Trade  Agent 

24-26  East  13th  Street 

NEW   YORK 
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iubjects :  JVintin^  on  Home-Made  Piam  Paper,  by  Dr. 
John  Nicol ;  OBtrbon  IVinHng^  by  Edw.  W.  Newcamb ; 
fioHnoMe  PrinHng,  by  Henry  Troth;  Open-Air  Portrai- 
ture, by  T.  Perkins;  Studio  Construction,  by  W.  E.  Ward; 
fndextn^  Negatives,  by  Catharine  Weed  Ward,  etc. 
Th^  editor's  r^um6  of  the  year's  prepress,  under  the 
caption  The  Century  s  Last  Year,  is  well  chosen  for  use* 
fulness,  and  carefully  compiled. 

Tlie  dearth  of  ''familiar  knowledge"  concerning  for- 
malin and  its  characteristics,  together  with  the  growin^^ 
importance  of  this  agent  in  photojgraphic  practice,  gives 
timely  interest  to  a  recent  paper  in  the  Deutsche  ^koto 
Zeitung.  We  extract  from  the  translation  given  in  Photog- 
raphy (December  6) : 

The  active  constituent  of  formalin  is  formaldehyde, 
a  gas  which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  formalin  being  ao 
aqueous  solution  containine  40  per  cent  of  tiie  ^as. 
Since,  however,  the  gas  rea<Sly  escapes  from  the  solution 
into  the  air,  it  is  important  that  botdes  containing  it 
should  be  well  corked  or  stoppered.  Formaldehyde, 
when  dry,  has  comparatively  little  action  on  thorot^hl> 
dried  gelatine  or  similar  substances,  and  it  is  only  is 
presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  that  it?' 
properly  of  making  gelatine,  etc.,  insoluble  comes  into 
ilay.  It  is  uimecessary  to  point  out  that  the  formalde- 
lyde  that  escapes  from  formalin  is  necessarily  in  a  moist 
condition,  and  that  the  tissues  of  the  nose,  eyes,  mouth, 
and  limes,  and  the  skin,  always  contain  moisture.  The 
effect  of  formaldehyde,  and  therefore  of  formalin  and  its 
vapor,  upon  human  tissues  is  much  the  same  as  its  effect 
on  gelatme ;  it  hardens  them,  makes  them  insoluble,  or, 
in  a  word,  kills  them  by  making  them  unfit  to  pcsiortn 
their  normal  functions.  The  effect  on  the  nose,  eyes  and 
lungs  is  most  injurious,  and  may  be  productive  of  serious 
permanent  disaster.  The  action  on  the  skin  is  also  very 
marked  -  the  fineer  ends  become  very  painful,  the  nails 
become  hard  and  brittie,  and  the  skin  itself  is  killed,  and 
has  to  be  shed  like  anv  other  dead  matter.  There  is 
additional  dang:er  in  the  nict  that  these  effects  may  not  be 
recognized  imtil  they  have  become  serious,  ana,  cause- 
quently,  all  habitual  users  of  formalin  should  be  very 
careful  (i)  not  to  breathe  its  vapor  or  allow  it  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  eyes,  and  (2)  not  to  dip  the  fingers  into 
solutions  of  formalin  or  allow  it  to  be  splash^  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  but  to  use  plate-lifters  and  take  cart  to 
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Used  b7  Anutteor  and   Professional    Photog^ 
raphers  in  ererr  part  of  the  world.    ETery  lens 
is  carefolly  tested  and  may  be  purchased  with  '• 
confidence. 

OSS-ZEISS 

mmiB  1 

STIGMATS 

M8I8TINQ  OF 

Lenses..  F/Z2.5 

t* F/6.3   : 

SETS  FOR  BYERT  PURPOSE 

:  These  are  undonbtedW  the  finest  Single  Lenses  i 
▼et  produced,  both  tor  Rapidity  and  Flatness 
of  Field. 

ROSS-GOERZ 

DOUBLE 
ANASUGMATS 

These  deservedly  popular  lenses  have  already 
an  immense  sale.    They  are  the 

Very  Acme  of  Perfection 

For  tall  paitlculara  —  Catalofu* 

ROSS,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

HI  New  Bend  Street,  LONDON,  W.  ENG. 

AND  LEADING  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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rinse  the  hands  rapidly  if  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
formalin  in  any  way. 


Mr.  Walter  Burke,  of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  sends 
a  copy  of  the  Christmas  number  of  the  '*  Weekly  Press.'* 
It  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice,  and  gives  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  proeressiveness  of  photography  and 
newspaperdom  in  that  far  away  comer  of  the  British 
Empu-e.  In  form  this  issue  of  the  "Press"  resembles 
the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  London  '*  Graphic,"  and  its 
fifty  odd  pages  are  illustrated  with  almost  200  half-tones 
from  photographs  displaying  the  dties,  industries,  scenery 
and  life  of  the  islands,  rhotographically  and  typic^:nu>hi- 
cally  the  number  is  equal  to  anything  we  have  seen  oone 
on  mis  side  of  the  water,  and  does  honor  to  all  concerned 
in  its  production.  The  cover  and  supplement  are  litho- 
graphed in  colors,  the  execution  of  these  being  as  notable 
m  quality  as  the  text  and  illustrations.  Welldone,  New 
Zealand! 

MarioMes  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  sort  of  prints 
introduced  in  England  during  the  past  few  weeks.  They 
are  said  to  be  produced  "by  the  carbon  process  in  the 
form  of  oval  and  circular  miniatures ;  to  be  as  perma- 
nent as  enamels,  but  supmor  inpoint  of  finish,  retainii^ 
all  the  detail  of  the  n^ative.  Iney  are  made  in  various 
tints,  and  hermetically  sealed  from  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere. '  *    ( Marion  &  Co. ,  Soho  Square,  London. ) 

Voigtlander  &  Son,  of  Brunswick,  announce  a  new 
catalogue  giving  detailed  informatioa  concerning  their 
New  Series  la  fioriraU  Lenses^  which  work  with  me  ex- 
tremely large  aperture  of  F/2.3.  A  new  Euryscope 
Series  Vll  a,  with  an  aperture  of  F/18,  is  also  announced. 
This  is  said  to  nve  a  lareer  field  of  sharp  definition  on 
the  plates  for  which  it  is  listed  than  has  previously  been 
obtained.  This  enterprising  house  is  now  using  the  new 
metal  MagnaUum  in  uie  manufacture  of  its  lens  mounts, 
more  especially  for  hand-camera  objectives.  Magnalium 
is  somewhat  lighter  in  weight  than  aluminum,  but  as  hard 
as  brass. 

We  hope  that  the  American  branch,  Voigtlander  &  Son 
Optical  Co.,  New  York,  will,  ere  long,  let  us  hear  mcKe 
of  these  interesting  introductions. 
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Drs.  Lange  and  Maltzing,  of  Munich,  have  made 
known  the  results  of  their  recent  attempts  to  photograph 
the  membraneous  lining  of  the  stomach  in  a  living  per- 
son. Their  apparatus  consists  of  a  miniature  camera 
(sixtv-six  millimetres  long  and  eleven  milHmeteis  thick )» 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  stomach  pump  tube.  A  tiny 
electric  lamp  is  connected  to  the  camera  to  illuminate 
the  interior  of  the  stomach,  and  the  films  are  exposed  by 
means  of  an  electric  apparatus.  The  inventors  of  this 
unique  camera  claim  that  in  ten  minutes  they  can  take  as 
many  as  40  or  50  photographs,  and  although  the  result- 
ing negatives  are  necessarily  small  (viz.,  11  by  8  mil- 
limeters},  they  are  so  "sharp"  that  on  enlargement 
minute  aetails  are  easily  discerned.  Whether  this  unique 
application  of  photography  will  be  of  practical  advan- 
tage in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  remains 
to  be  proved. 

''Photography*'  Xffias  Number  is  another  addition  to 
the  many  attempts  to  "work  up''  the  pictures  of  the 
year.  It  consists  of  72  pages  of  coated  pajper  enclosed 
within  a  heavy  paper  cover  of  tasteful  design.  Several 
illustrated  papers  on  77t^  Fkotorrt^hy  of  the  Odd^  The 
Work  of  Mr,  Eickemeyer  (Eidcemeyer  is  enjoymg  a 
"boom"  just  now),  Qouds^  and  T%e  Peninsular  Coast 
With  a  Camera^  share  the  text  pages  with  reprints  of 
illustrations  given  in  the  pases  of  Photozrafky  during 
the  year.  A  number  of  origuuu  designs  in  tnack  and  white 
for  Christmas  cards  fill  out  the  number. 

Mrs.  Kasebier^  of  New  York,  and  Clarence  H.  White, 
of  Newark,  Ohio,  were  elected  to  the  "Linked  Ring" 
a  few  weeks  afo.  Mrs.  Kasebier  is  the  first  woman 
honored  in  tms  wa]r,  and  these  two  additions  give 
America  a  representation  of  six  "links"  in  the  "rii^." 

We  note  with  interest  the  "absorpti<Ni  by  the  Fhoio 
Era  (Boston)  of  The  American  Journal  of  Photogrt^JI^ 
{ Philadelphia),  a  photographic  periodical  of  long  stand- 
ing and  of  unquestioned  prestifipe  in  the  photcmaphic 
world" — y\6&  Announcetnient,  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Photo  Era  have  purchased  The  Amencam 
Journal  of  Photogyrtfhy^  and  mcorporated  it  with  the 
Photo  Era,  It  is  whispered  that  the  price  paid  for  the 
"absorption"  was  about  |6oo,  in  which  event  the  be- 
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All  dry  plates  ^^ork  best 
when  fresh 

CRAMER 
P  LAT  ES 

will  hereafter  be  pro- 
tected with  a  label  on 
the  botton^  of  each  box 
of  plates,  limiting  the 
time  within  which  the 
plates  should  be  used 
for  best  results.  We 
consider  this  protection 
necessary  to  guard  our 
patrons  against  plates 
w^hich  have  deteriorated 
by  age. 

We  feel  that  this  long- 
delayed  action  is  in  the 
right  direction,  and  ^irill 
be  appreciated  by  our 
friends  and  the  trade 
generally. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE 
CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  DEPOT 
32  East   10th    Str««t 
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loved  Thomas  Harrison  Cummings  has  invested  fully 
$500  current  funds  in  a  halo  of  "unquestioned  pres- 
tige." 

Years  and  years  ago  there  was  an  American  Journal 
of  Photograpny  among  the  earliest  of  American  photo- 
graphic papers.  In  its  day  it  "absorbed"  a  contempo- 
rary, and  later  was  itself  absorbed  by  the  PhUade^na 
Photographer^  if  my  memoiy  serves  me.  In  the  early 
eighties  Thos.  H.  McCoUin  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  issued 
a  "house  organ"  under  the  old  honored  name,  and 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Julius  Sachse  and  John 
Bartlett,  in  tumi  the  A,  J,  of  P,  acquired  that  "  long 
standing"  and  "prestige"  now  in  possession  of  the 
Photo  Era,  Surely  I^tcM  would  have  something  to  say 
of  this  if  he  were  here.  Be  this  how  it  may,  we  are  glad 
that  the  name  is  to  be  revived  and  kept  alive  in  such 
capable  hands  as  those  controlling  the  destinies  of  the 
Pnoto  Era,  Those  who  are  curious  to  see  the  combina- 
tion will  do  well  to  spend  i^  cents  for  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  noto  JSra^  pernaps  the  best  that  has  thus 
far  been  publisdied. 

Mr.  John  Pringle  writes  from  Chicago  that  he  has  been 
much  pleased  by  the  numerous  visits  of  readers  of  this 
magazine  to  his  desk  in  the  western  depot  of  the  Lovell 
Dry  Plate  Manufacturing  Company,  6^  Wabash  avenue. 
A  dark-room  has  been  equipped  for  tne  convenience  of 
such  visitors,  and  Mr.  Pringle  nas  "  laid  in  "  a  new  supply 
of  interesting  information  concerning  Lovell  plates  of 
every  sort  Put  the  address  in  your  pocket-book  lest  it 
be  overlooked. 

A  dainty  pocket-book,  enclosing  calendars,  spaces  for 
addresses,  and  for  daily  notes  during  the  year,  with  care- 
fully selected  information  about  business,  computing 
interest  on  stocks  and  bonds,  poisons,  weather  indications 
and  Royle's  Engravers*  Tools  and  Machinery,  comes  to 
us  from  John  Royle  &  Sons,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  IntemaHonal  Annual  of  Anthony's  Photographic 
BulUtin,  Vol.  XIII,  for  looi.  Edited  by  W.  I.  Scandlin. 
320  pp.  Illustrated.  Published  by  E.  H.  T.  Anthony  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

We  have  learned  during  the  past  few  years  to  look  for 
the  International  as  an  annual  o£Fering  a  great  deal  of 
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NON-HALATION  PLATE 

Should  be  used  for  landscapes, 
street  scenes,  interiors,  foliage 
and  all  subjects  giving  great  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade. 

It  is  a  double -coated  plate, 
which  not  only  prevents  halation 
but  gives  fine  definition  to  the 
most  strongly  lighted  parts  of  the 
subject,  and  the  deepest  shadows. 

With  correct  exposure  it  gives 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
pictures  obtainable. 

Our  Manual,  which  gives 
more  information  about  our 
NON-HALATION  plate,  and 
other  specialties,  is  sent  free  on 
request  by  addressing 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS :  2005  Lucas  Place. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:. 57  East  0th  St. 
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enjoyment  in  addition  to  its  store  of  usefal  informatiaa. 
This  latest  volume  of  the  series  fully  meets  our  expecta- 
tions. Mr.  Scandlin  has  a  happy  faculty  for  midin|^ 
writers  who  will  give  thoughtful  articles.  It  is  true  that 
these  demand  more  careful  reading  than  the  average 
contribution  to  photographic  yearbooks,  but  thev  are 
much  more  satistactorjr.  Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Walm- 
sley's  long  and  interesting  paper  on  Edible  and  Poisonous 
Fkmgiy  and  How  to  Photograph  Them.  Its  completeness 
and  the  practical  way  in  which  it  has  been  prepared  are 
admirable.  The  numerous  illustrations  alsK>  add  to  its 
value  to  the  student  To  detail  all  the  papers  of  interest 
would,  however,  severely  tax  our  space.  We  therefore 
recommend  our  readers  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  for 
themselves,  and  to  devote  a  quiet  evening  to  Its  perusaL 
It  is  well  printed  in  lenble  type,  profusely  illustrated  with 
examples  of  many  different  branches  of  phc" ^'^ 


work,  and  is  stronfi:ly  bound  in  heavy  pai>er.  The  sec- 
tion devoted  to  photo-medianical  work  is,  we  think, 
better  than  in  any  previous  volume. 

Those  who  have  been  bothered  with  impure  or  deteri- 
orated carbonate  and  sulphite  of  soda  (and  who  has  not?) 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate 
Company  has  placed  on  the  market  special  brands  di 
these  indispensable  salts,  which  are  guaranteed  to  be 
chemically  pure.  There  should  be  a  great  demand  for 
these  as  soon  as  the  fact  that  they  are  ready  becomes 
generally  known.  Doubdess  thev  can  be  obtained  from 
all  dealers,  but  our  supply  came  from  Mr.  George  Mur- 
phy, 57  East  Ninth  street.  New  York,  the  Eastern  Depot 
tor  Seed's  plates  and  specialties. 


The  San  Francisco  Salon^  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute,  San  Frandaoo,  in  January,  is  an 
interestii^  experiment.  In  the  first  olace  the  Jwy  of 
Selection  will  be  composed  wholly  of^artists  instead  of 
photographers,  and,  as  another  mterestine  pomt,  certifi- 
cates of  merit  are  to  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  seven 
competitive  classes.  In  addition  to  these  awards,  (ja$Hem 
CMif  our  sprightljr  western  contemporary,  offers  a  first 
and  second  medal  m  each  class,  to  be  awarded  according 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Jmty  of  Selection.  No 
charge  is  made  to  exhibitors  for  space  riven  accepted 
works.    In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Woods,  the  manag- 
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ing  editor  of  Catnera  Craft,  we  learned  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  prospects  for  a  successful  exhibition  were 
altogether  favorable,  a  large  representation  of  the  best 
western  work  being  already  assured. 

The  December  numbers  of  The  Photo  Era  (Boston) 
and  Camera  Craft  (San  Francisco^  are  both  remarkable 
specimens  of  modem  photographic  journalism.  If  the 
pace  they  set  can  be  kept  up,  190Z  will  be  a  lively  year 
among  the  craft  magazmes.  A  special  word  of  praise 
must  be  given  to  Camera  Craft,  which,  although  barely  a 
year  old,  has  already  reached  a  monthly  circulation  of 
over  6,000  copies.  The  magazine  is  beautiAilly  printed, 
and  its  contents  offer  a  combination  of  interest  and 
pictorial  attractiveness  which  justifies  the  success  at- 
tained. 

Now  that  the  winter  is  upon  us,  with  its  opportunities 
for  delightful  snow  and  ice  pictures,  the  intell^nt  worker 
will  provide  himself  with  backed  plates  and  a  bichromate 
ray  filter.  With  these  all  the  charming  modulation^  of 
light  and  shadow  seen  in  wintry  walks  may  be  retabied 
in  the  negative.  Without  them  the  photographic  snow- 
scape  is  apt  to  be  a  harsh  detailless  affair,  unworthy  of 
even  a  passing  glance. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester, 
have  prepared  a  little  booklet  concerning  their  Rayfiiier 
which  should  be  seen  by  those  interested.  For  tiacked 
plates,  let  us  suggest  a  trial  of  those  made  by  the  LoveU 
D.  P.  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
The  combination  is  one  well  calculated  to  double  the 
pleasures  of  photography  in  winter-time. 

Our  importation  of  the  library  edition  of  Fhotogra$fi5 
of  the  Year  igoo  is  exhausted,  and  it  is  useless  to  apply 
for  copies  before  January  20,  by  which  time  we  hope  to 
receive  a  further  shipment.  A  few  paper-covered  copies 
are  still  obtainable  at  a  dollar  apiece. 

«^ 
Those  who  use  the  familiar  Pocket  Kodak  or  Brownie 
cameras,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  memoranda  where 
a  larger  camera  is  not  convenient  or  available,  will  find 
the  following  suggestion  for  a  walkin^-cane  tripod  worth 
putting  into  practical  shape.  It  is  given  by  E.  B.  Fen- 
nessy,  in  Photography, 
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To  form  this  stand,  select  a  full-length  serviceable  cane 
with  a  bent  handle,  such  as  that  seen  in  Fig.  i— a  fairly 
common  style.  With  a  fine  fret  saw — beeinning  at  the 
end  of  the  handle,  split  the  cane  neady  down  to  about 
half  its  length  (Fig.  2).  Next,  on  either  side  of  the 
handle,  carve  the  groove  shown  at  E.  To  use  the  cane 
as  a  stand,  thrust  the  end  into  the  ground  and,  placing 
the  little  camera  between  the  halves  of  the  handle,  it  is 
firmly  grasped  by  the  ^ooves,  and  held  by  the  spring  as 
at  B  (Fig.  3).  By  puttmg  the  hand  at  either  side  of  the 
camera,  it  is  steadied  while  1 


\  the  button  is  pressed  to  make 


tf===^ 


)' 


Figi 


Fig.  2 


Fic.«. 


the  exposure.  A  ring,  F,  is  fixed  on  the  walking  cane. 
This  embraces  both  sides  of  the  split,  and  mav  be  drawn 
up  if  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  spring 
holding  the  camera.  When  the  camera  is  not  in  position 
the  ring  is  pulled  up  and  keeps  the  handle  together.  Lest 
the  ring  fall  off,  it  is  contrived  with  a  thin  rivet  which 
passes  mrough  the  slit  in  the  cane  (see  Fig.  4). 

A  Powder Suspendinz  Flash  Lamp,  with  novel  featiires, 
has  been  invented  by  W.  H.  Lighty,  of  Monticello,  Ind. 
The  descriptive  circular  received  does  not  state  whether 
magnesium  or  a  compound  powder  is  used  with  the  in- 
strument, and  is  otherwise  lacking  in  clearness,  but  the 
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lamp  seems  to  possess  good  points  for  both  indoor  and 
ootdoor  work. 

Exposure  meters  have  received  considerable  attention 
from  mventon  of  late.  During  the  past  three  months  no 
less  than  four  new  meters  have  come  to  our  table.  Two 
of  them,  the  Cheape  Exposure  Meter  (Expodak  Co., 
Charlottesville,  Va. )  and  the  Wager  Exposure  Scale 
(Wager  Exposure  Scale  Co.,  Philadelphia)  are  com- 
mendable in  their  simplicity,  and  in  practical  trial  have 
S'ven  us  good  negatives  under  somewhat  peculiar  condi- 
>ns.  ^^^nne's  and  Watkin's  meters  have  also  appeared 
in  improved  form,  and  we  see  Brown's  Exposure  Meier 
(Burke  &  James,  Chicago)  quite  frequently  in  our  walks 
abroad  where  the  hand-camerist  is  at  work. 

ZoUi^s  New  Hobby.— ''Vny  excuse  me,"  said  M. 
Zola  to  an  interviewer  for  7^  Em^,  as  he  crossed  tfie 
threshold  of  his  comfortable  sanctum,  "for  keeping  you 
waiting.  This  is  the  time  of  day  which  I  usually  devote 
to  a  new  hobby  of  mine :  photography.  When  you 
arrived  I  was  developing  some  snapshots  I  had  taken 
this  afternoon  at  the  Exhibition.  Every  man  should 
have  a  hobby,  and  I  confess  to  a  wondrous  love  of  mine. 
In  my  opinion,  you  cannot  say  you  have  thoroughly  seen 
anything  until  you  have  got  a  photograph  of  it,  revealing 
a  lot  ofpomts  which  otherwise  would  be  unnoticed,  and 
which  in  most  cases  could  not  be  distinguished.  Now, 
pray,  take  a  seat,  and  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  for 
you." 

The  man  who  filtered  his  hypo  used  to  be  a  standing 
jest  at  one  of  the  London  soaeties,  says  Fhoioign^ky. 
why,  was  not  quite  clear,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  was  before  the  time  of  granulated  or 
recrystallised  hypo,  and  in  the  days  when  straw,  paper, 
wood,  and  even  coal  and  nails,  have  found  their  way  mto 
the  seven-pound  bag.  That  man  was  probably  a  careful 
worker,  one  of  a  class  that  must  always  receive  the  soom 
of  the  slapndash  rough-and-ready  photographer,  who  has 
barelv  time  to  print,  let  alone  to  strain  the  dust  and  im- 
purities out  of  tiis  solutions.  Yet,  with  only  few  excep- 
tions, a  stock  solution  is  always  the  better  for  being 
filtered,  if  it  is  once  granted  mat  solid  dirt  is  out  <m 
place  in  a  photographic  preparation.  For  such  purposes 
there  is  no  need  to  use  the  tedious  and  flimsy  filter  paper, 
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usefiil  as  such  is  in  its  place.  A  box  should  be  kept  in 
the  work-room,  in  which  "absorbent"  cotton  wool  can  be 
clean  and  handy.  Long  staple  cotton  is  what  is  wanted, 
as  the  short  fibers  have  a  tendency  to  pass  throus^h  with 
the  liquid.  Then,  as  a  solution  is  made  up,  a  tuft  of  the 
cotton  is  taken  and  put  at  the  bottom  ot  a  funnel,  just 
p^ently  pushed  in,  ana  the  lic^uid  poured  through  it  mto 
Its  bottle.  It  will  be  surprising  to  those  who  adopt  such 
a  plan  for  the  first  time  how  much  deposit  will  be  stopped 
by  the  cotton,  even  when  the  purest  chemicals  and  clean 
water  are  used.  The  only  point  which  requires  care  is 
the  inserting  of  the  cotton  loose  enough  to  filter  freely, 
tight  enough  not  to  float  up.  With  the  exception  of  pyro 
and  other  similar  reducing  ag;ents,  gold  chloride  and 
silver  nitrate,  nearly  every  solution  is  the  better  for  such 
filtration. 


According  to  the  BriHsh  Journal^  potato  spirit  mixed 
with  pyridene  is  fast  coming  into  favor  in  Germany  as  an 
illununant.  and  it  is  said  to  oe  most  economical  in  lamps 
of  70  candle-power  and  upwards.  The  report  adds  that 
the  gardens  of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Sans-Soud,  Pots- 
dam, are  lic^hted  with  220  incandescent  lamps  burning 
this  spirit.  If  this  illuminant  be  what  it  is  said  to  be,  it 
should  be  admirably  suited  for  the  lantern,  in  place  of 
acetylene  or  paraffin,  both  of  which  have  several  disad- 
vantages, as  the  user  of  them  are  aware.  Possibly, 
however,  this  new  light  may  have  corresponding^  draw- 
backs. If  it  has  not,  there  is  very  little  doubt  it  will  socm 
be  introduced  here,  for  there  is  still  room  for  a  good 
illuminant  for  lanterns  where  gas  is  not  available. 

The  new  Zeiss  lens,  named  Unary  can  now  be  obtained 
from  E.  B.  Meyrowitz,  New  York,  the  American  agent  for 
Zeiss  anasticrmats,  who  will  be  glad  to  send  an  illustrated 
circular  of  uie  Unar  to  those  interested. 

A  fine  example  of  the  technical  possibilities  of  photcff- 
raphy  is  shown  in  an  enlargement  just  sent  to  us  by  C.  r. 
Goerz.  The  enlai^gement  is  from  a  5x7  native  of  a 
number  of  horsemen  leaping  a  wall,  oirecdy  m  front  of 
the  camera,  and  not  many  vards  from  it  Tne  work  was 
done  with  a  "Goerz ''  Double  Anastignaat  Series  III,  and 
in  the  enlargement — which  is  five  diameters,  or  over 
thirty  inches  broad — there  is  a  wonderful  sharpness  of 
detail,  speaking  well  alike  for  the  quality  of  the  lens  and 
the  skill  of  the  photographer. 
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GUM-BICHROMATE    PRINTING. 

Much  has  been  heard  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  of  the  gum-bichromate  process  of  photoeraphic 
printing,  and  '*  gum  prints,"  as  tney  are  familiarly  known, 
nave  been  increasii^3^  in  evidence  at  recent  exhibitions  of 
the  better  sort  It  is  fully  apparent  that  the  process 
affords  a  means  of  securing  certain  effects  not  obtainable 
by  any  other  photographic  method,  and  some  pictures  of 
rare  lieauty  have  been  produced  and  shown,  setting  forth 
the  peculiar  merits  of  the  process. 

While  several  litde  books  dealing  with  gum-bichro- 
mate printinp:  are  in  existence,  their  perusal  seems  to  indi- 
cate tne  desurability  of  a  simpler,  less  dogmatic  and  more 
interesting  statement  of  the  process,  the  freedom  and 
generous  Dreadth  of  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  under- 
standing worker,  are  absolutely  at  variance  with  the 
narrow  and  didactic  lines  of  the  published  treatises. 

In  line  with  the  established  policy  of  The  Photoi 
Miniature,  I  have,  therefore,  sought  tor  a  maker  of  gum 
prints  who  could  put  in  the  form  of  this  journal  his 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  this  modem 
and  most  individually  expressive  printing  method. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  a  friend,  I  have  secured  the 
help  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Waugh,  and  the  monograph  which 
follows  is  from  his  hand.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  nappy  bit 
of  work,  broad  and  suggestive  in  treatment,  as  becomes 
the  subject,  while  plain,  practical  and  essentially  reason- 
able in  its  point  of  view.  Editor. 

Gum-  What  is  a  gum  print?    At  the  very 

Bichromate    outset  it  seems  necessary  to  tell  what  a 

Printiiig.      gum  print,  or  a  gum-bichromate  print,  is. 

Briemr,  it  is  a  print  made  in  gVm  and 

Eigment  by  the   help  of  potassium    (or  ammonium) 
ichromate.    The  gum  may  be  almost  any  colloid  sub- 
stance, as  white  of  egg,  glue,  gelatine,  mucilage,  gum 
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arable,  etc.  The  piement  may  be  any  insoluble  wate^ 
color,  such  as  lamp  olack,  umber,  ochre,  or  the  cotois 
in  pans  or  tubes  used  by  water  colorists.  The  potassium 
(or  ammonium)  bichromate  is  used  in  a  lo  per  cent 
solution.  These  three  ingredients  are  properly  combined 
and  spread  on  suitable  paper.  When  the  coating  is  diy 
the  paper  is  exposed  in  a  printing  frame  through  a  n^^ 
tive,  just  as  any  other  pnotographic  paper  is  exposed* 
Now  Uie  sunlight  acts  on  the  gum  in  the  presence  of  the 
bichromate,  renderinc:  the  former  insoluble  in  prcMxirtiaa 
to  the  amount  of  light  action.  Thus,  under  the  tninneat 
or  least  opaque  parts  of  the  n^^tive  nearly  all  the  gum  . 
is  made  insoluble,  while  under  the  thick  or  dense  per* 
tions,  in  the  high  lights,  the  gum  remains  more  or  leas 
soluble.  The  paper  is  now  removed  from  the  printiQf 
frame  and  washed  in  water,  with  proper  precautions,  ana 
with  certain  necessary  but  simple  mampulations.  The 
soluble  gum  softens  and  is  washed  away,  taking  the 
pigment  with  it  and  leaving  the  paper  clear  in  the  hish 
lignts.  The  gum,  which  has  been  rendered  insolulm, 
holds  to  the  paper,  retaining  the  pigment,  and  ^i\m^ 
the  darker  parts  of  the  picture.  In  this  very  simple 
manner  a  positive  is  secured  from  a  negative. 

The  print  is  usually  passed  through  a  final  "fixin^^** 
bath  ;  but  this  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  process. 

Some  reference  to  the  history  ot  the  gum  process  wifl 
be  made  later.  The  ordinary  reader  will  be  impatient  to 
get  to  work ;  and  so,  after  a  brief  discussion  of  the  uses  ' 
and  abuses  of  this  process,  we  will  proceed  quickly  lo 
the  practical  manipulation.  For  reasons  which  will  ap* 
pear  later,  the  gum  print  has  appealed  verv  strongly,-— 
sometimes  favorably,  sometimes  unfavorably, — to  ^le 
artistic  feeling  of  the  best  amateurs,— the  best  photognn 
phers,  the  picture  lovers.  It  has  many  times  become 
a  matter  of  great  contention  to  determme  whether  the 
gum  print  was  altogether  bad,  or  the  only  process  which 
a  selt-respectmg  amateur  could  use.  (It  is  not  a  i;mo> 
fessional  photographer's  process,  and  never  can  De») 
Every  man,  of  course,  regards  his  own  personal  view  aa 
the  only  right  one ;  and  so  I  could  not  do  otherwise^ 
since  I  am  writing  this  monograph,  than  to  present  my 
argument  of  the  case. 

V^ithout  ^^  seems  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  the 

Preiudlce      ^^^^^  ^^*  ^^  Bxtist  shall  be  .a  j^artisan. 

rrejuaice.      j^  j^^g  ^^^^^  g^  ^ong  and  consptcuouslsr 

true  of  the  painters  as  to  have  been  often  satirized.    The  ■ 

painter  is  almost  sure  to  attach  himself  to  some  sdiool  v] 

or  cult,  and  to  send  every  other  style  and  method  straight  ':f 
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way  to  the  bad.  Perhaps  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  growth  of 
the  art  element  in  photography  that  tne  camera-men  begin 
to  show  the  same  tendency.  One  worker  insists  on  the  su- 
periority of  the  carbon  process  and  will  use  no  other.  The 
next  man  will  have  noming  but  platinum.  And  last  of  all 
comes  the ' '  gum  crank/ '  Sie  worst  and  craziest  of  the  lot! 

The  faith  which  a  photographer  has  in  his  medium,  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  particular  school,  undoubtedly 
tend  to  give  better  results  in  certain  cases,  aside  from  the 
greater  skill  of  manipulation  which  one  gains  by  follow- 
ing up  a  single  method.  But  art  should  be  catholic,  not 
ptisan.  Every  method  of  expression  has  its  virtues. 
Every  process  is  peculiarly  useful  in  reaching  some  proper 
end.  If  the  photographic  worker  could  only  understand 
all  processes,  and  men,  divesting  himself  of  every  preju- 
dice, could  happily  select  in  each  case  just  that  method 
best  suited  to  the  interpretation  of  his  subject,  then 
photography  would,  at  least,  be  more  reasonable,  if  not 
more  artistic  in  its  results. 

-- .  vj-i The  reader  will  understand  now  that 

««AelSSf!.  I  am  trying  not  to  be  a  **gum  crank.''  I 
rriHSBBB.  ygg  ^1  niethods,  as  well  as  I  know  how. 
Even  the  condemned  silver  print  is  frequently  called  into 
requisition  when  I  am  sending  something  to  tne  enjnaver. 
I  will  even  admit  that  platinum  is  a  more  generally  use- 
ful medium  than  gum  and  pigment,  and  that  the  '*  lamp- 
light papers"  are  better  for  beginners.  But  from  this 
point  forward  I  must  insist  on  uie  virtues  of  the  gum- 
bichromate  process. 

These,  in  my  estimation,  are  as  follows :  (i)  It  gives 
the  greatest  possible  play  to  the  worker's  individuality. 
(2)  It  gives  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  changing  the 
pnnt  to  differ  from  the  negative.  (This  is  what  uiudnd 
critics  call  *  *  faking . "  )  ( 3 )  It  is  capxable  of  many  soft  and 
"  sketchy  '*  effects  impossible  in  other  media.  (4)  It  often 
gives  an  inimitably  satisfactory  texture  to  the  image. 
($)  It  gives  an  unlimited  range  of  colors  and  tones.  (6)  It 
gives  greatest  latitude  in  manipulation.  (7^  It  gives  abso- 
lutely permanent  prints;  and,  (8)  It  is  shockingly  cheap, — 
not  more  expensive  in  fact  than  the  blue  print  process. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  argue  about  these  advantages,  a  few 
of  which  belong  equally  to  other  processes.  But  I  take  it 
to  be  unquestionable  that  they  more  especially  character- 
ize the  gum-bichromate  print. 

With  pictorial  photography  in  its  pres- 

Individuality.  ent  state  of  development,  no  one  is  j^ing 

to  dispute  the  statement  that  it  ^^ains  in 

power  in  proportion  as  the  worker's  individuahty  finds 
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means  of  expression.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  advantages  of  the  gum-bichromate  process,  I 
will  illustrate  briefly  how  it  operates. 

One  day  while  I  was  admiring  the  government  build- 
ings at  Ottawa  I  took  a  turn  down  "Lovers'  Walk." 
(Efvery  shady  lane,  from  Halifax  to  Golden  Gate,  is  the 
Lovers'  Walk;  but  that's  not  here  nor  there  I)  It  was 
dark,  shady,  and  secluded.  But  presendy  I  came  upon  a 
drinking  fountain  in  a  stone  wall  against  me  bank.  After 
some  consideration  of  the  situation  and  its  requirements, 
I  made  an  exposure.  When  I  got  home  and  developed 
the  plate,  I  found  that  I  had  a  fine,  snappy  negative  with 
all  necessary  detail  and  with  pleasing  contrasts.  I  proved 
it  in  Velox,  and  then  made  a  platinum  print.  Some 
patient  friends  whom  I  cultivate  for  their  always  favorable 
criticisms  said  it  was  a  fine  picture,  and  how  beautifully  I 
had  brought  out  the  shady  Lane. 

But  the  shady  lane  was  not  what  I  wanted  at  all !  It 
was  the  drinking  fountain,  and  the  mossy,  old  stone  wall, 
with  the  gorgeous  afternoon  light  breaking  upon  it,  and 
the  sketchy,  scrawling  shadow  of  the  old  tree  throu^^  die 
midst  of  the  light.  That  was  what  I  saw,  and  what 
appealed  to  me.  Of  course  the  gum  print  occurred  to  me 
at  once,  and  I  prompdy  daubed  a  sheet  with  lampblack 
and  went  about  to  develop  my  own  notions  of  what  was 
pretdest  of  the  view  in  Lovers'  Walk.  I  subdued  the 
shadv  walk  with  heavier  shadows,  and  put  it  further  into 
the  backgroimd.  I  spread  more  sunshine  on  the  stone 
wall,  and  brought  up  the  tracery  of  the  tree  shadows. 
Many  persons  still  prefer  the  platinum  print ;  but  I  like 
the  gum  print  because  it  shows  what  I  saw — because  it 
gives  the  special  effect,  rather  than  the  literal  fact 

t^ruMtts  '^^^^  ^^  ^^h  however,  the  best  possible 

-/~J^       illustration  of  the  uses  of  the  gum  print, 
and  especially  is  it  inadequate  m  suggest- 
ing the  mental  processes  through  which  chiefly  a  good 
result  is  reached.    My  own  experience  is  drawn  upon 
again,  because,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  experience  I  have. 

Beside  the  walk  along  which  I  travel  to  my  daily  work 
and  my  tri-daily  meals  there  grow  twin  locust  trees.  They 
are  the  survivors  of  an  old  row,  and  their  thrilling  emfen* 
ences  and  narrow  escapes  are  told  in  their  every  Imea- 
ment  Their  straggling,  crooked,  characterful,  aspiring. 
forms  stand  sketchcSl  up  agmnst  the  blue  sky,  and  strike 
me  like  a  bold  chord  of  music  every  time  I  pass.  For  five 
years  I  loved  those  locust  trees  and  watched  them,  and 
nnally  decided  to  photograph  them.  Now  there  was 
nothing  but  the  locust  trees  to  photograph.     The  only 
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Other  object  which  could  be  brought  into  the  composition 
was  the  old-fashioned  house  over  which  they  watched. 
The  only  beauty  and  the  sufficient  beauty  of  the  locust 
trees  was  in  their  outlines.  Not  a  half-tone  was  wanted. 
The  whole  problem  was  to  catch  the  spirit  of  that  sketchy 
silhouette,  and  to  give  just  enough  atmosphere  to  serve  as 
a  background  for  it.  In  other  words,  this  was  a  gum- 
and-pigment  study  before  the  camera  was  set  up.  The 
negative  was  made  for  the  gum  paper,— slightly  under- 
exposed and  strongly  developed,— <:lean  and  snappy. 
That  is  the  way  one  ought  always  to  work, — though  I 
seldom  do  it, — ^foreseeing  the  print  from  that  moment 
when  the  composition  first  begins  to  form  in  the  mind. 

I  am  aware  that  the  '*  expression  of  in- 
**  Faking."  dividuality  "  has  been  a  convenient  cloak 
to  hide  a  multitude  of  foolishness.  Much 
silly  and  unworthy  work  has  been  excused  as  the  '*  ex- 
pression of  individuality.''  (Parenthetically,  if  a  man  has 
no  individuality  he  can't  express  it;  or  if  he  has  a 
wobbling,  crude,  uncultivated  individuality,  the  expression 
of  it  is  worse  than  the  stereotype  of  an  honest  fact !) 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  '*  faking."  The  term  is 
used  as  though  it  were  complete  condenmation  and 
punishment  in  itself.  Now  I  take  it  that  no  line  can  be 
drawn  between  honest  and  acceptable  expression  of  per- 
sonal feeling  and  *  *  faking.  *  *  Every  stroke  of  the  retouch- 
ing pencil,  and  every  modification  of  tone  is,  in  a  sense, 
*'  mking."  But  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  obloquy  of  that 
name  unless  it  passes  the  point  of  beinp:  agreeable  to  the 
critic.  If  a  man  is  workine  in  the  n^ht  spirit,  with  a 
worthy  end  in  view,  and  witn  an  intellieent  understand- 
ing of  the  means  which  he  employs,  I  don't  care  how  he 
arrives.  He  may  print  from  one  negative  or  six ;  he  may 
make  his  print  moss  green  or  copper  red ;  he  may  smear 
it  with  his  thumbs,  run  it  through  the  clothes-wringer  and 
hang  it  either  side  up^  just  as  he  pleases.  If  the  result  is 
expressive,  I  am  satisfied.  And  when  some  bilious  pa- 
tient says,  **  Oh,  well,  that  may  be  art,  but  it  is  not  photog- 
raphy ^^^  I  would  remind  him  that  art  is  greater  than 
photography.  Art  is  the  end :  photography  a  means.  It 
IS  a  very  common,  human  sort  of  a  sin  to  exalt  the  means 
above  tne  end,  good  philosophy  notwithstanding. 

Suitehle  '^®  gum-bicnromate  print  is  not  suit- 

s  hie  t«       ^^^®  ^^'^  every  purpose.    It  will  not  even 
BUDjects.        '^  ^^  most  pleasing  result  in  the  treat- 
ment of  every  subject.    It  is  generally  said  to  be  specially 
indicated  for  broad,  sketchy  effects;  and  perhaps  this 
phrase  comes  as  near  covenng  the  case  as  can  anything 
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short  of  personal  experience.  I  find  it  particularly  useful 
for  the  fine  texture  it  gives,  espedall v  with  lampblack.  This 
texture  gives  the  best  rendering  I  nave  ever  seen  for  old 
mossy  stones,  for  dilapidated  architectural  masses,  light 
and  shadow  on  old  tree-trunks,  and  the  like.  It  is  incom- 
parably useful  in  showing  trees,  especially  when  leafless 
and  when  only  the  outlines  of  the  trunks  and  tops  or  the 
tracery  of  the  branches  are  wanted.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
interpret  water  surfaces  in  most  compositions  (though  not 
in  all)  by  this  process.  It  is  difficult  to  print  in  clouds 
which  may  be  in  the  negative,  but  supremdy  easy  to 
'*  fake  "  in  clouds  not  in  the  negative.  All  sorts  of  SKies, 
except  the  blank  white  vacuum  of  the  collodion  print  and 
the  variegated  sunset  of  the  bromide  print,  may  be  ren- 
dered with  wonderful  facility.  It  is  not  generally  useful 
for  portraiture,  though  it  gives  the  happiest  results  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Very  fine  details  are  usually  lost,  though  ex- 
cellent detail  may  be  secured  from  certain  negatives  by 
suitable  treatment.  Half-tones  are  apt  to  suffer  in  gum 
printing,  and  the  subject  which  holds  its  beauty  in  the 
richness  of  its  half-tones  had  better  be  worked  out  in  car- 
bon or  platinum.  Contrasts,  when  in  small  areas  and 
closely  adjacent,  are  subject  to  damage ;  but  contrasts  in 
areas  large  enough  for  lo<^  manipulation  may  be  height- 
ened ana  thus  rendered  more  eflFective. 

Latitude  in  ^^  some  printing  processes  every  step 
«r^~j^™  has  to  be  taken  precisely  so,  or  the  whole 
Manzpuianon.  result  is  spoiled.  The  gum-bichromate 
worker  should  understand  at  once  that  he  is  not  tied  to 
any  such  formula.  He  may  use  any  paper,  any  colloid, 
any  pigment,  almost  any  proportion  of  bichromate,  mixed 
in  almost  any  way,  printed  anjrwhere  from  five  minutes  to 
an  hour,  developed  in  any  manner,  in  any  light,  and 
'•fixed  "  by  a  hypo  wash,  by  an  alum  bath  of  any  strength 
whatever,  or  by  any  of  a  dozen  other  baths  which  may 
come  handy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
the  process  is  the  latitude  which  the  photographer  has  in 
almost  every  step  and  detail  of  the  work.  The  incom- 
parable opportunity  nven  for  "the  expression  of  indi- 
viduality "  IS  largely  due  to  this  freedom  which  one  enjoys 
in  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  process. 

This  fact  has  another  important  bearing  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  beginner  should  now  be  directed.  It  is 
highly  impracticable  to  give  detailed  and  precise  direc- 
tions for  a  process  which  presents  such  extreme  latitude. 
If  one  tries  gum  printing  by  recipe  he  may  possibly  eet 
the  substance  of  the  methoa,  but  he  is  certain  to  lose  the 
spirit.    It  is  not  a  process  of  rule  or  rote.    It  is  preemi- 
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nently  one  in  which  the  worker /eels  kis  way;  and  there, 
I  take  it,  is  where  the  heart  of  the  matter  lies.  The 
worker  feels  his  way,--that  is^  he  objectifies  his  art  feel- 
ing. If  a  man  cannot  feel  his  way  he  has  not  the  art- 
feeline,  and  is  not  an  artist.  But  let  the  beginner  console 
himself  from  the  start  that  his  success  with  the  gum- 
bichromate  process  does  not  depend  on  his  slavish  con- 
formity to  the  details  of  anybody's  prescription. 

The  directions  for  gum  printing  as  given 
How  to  Begin,  in  most  of  the  books  are  enough  to  frighten 
the  timid  novice  away  from  the  process 
forever.  What  does  he  know  about  Michallet,  Allong^, 
moist  tubes,  complicated  sensitizing  methods,  *' pitched 
badger  blenders/'  special  actinometers,  and  ail  that? 
Those  things  are  for  the  chap  who  has  arrived — for  the 
fellow  who  makes  the  salon  committee  crazy  with  his 
smudges !  The  beginner  wants  nothing,  or  next  to  noth- 
ing, beyond  what  he  has  already  in  his  dark-room.  Fifty 
cents*  at  most  will  provide  him  everything  he  needs  for 
his  first  month's  experiments.  These  things  are:  Paper ; 
gum  arable,  powdered,  an  ounce,  (or  some  mucilage); 
potassium  oichromate,  10  per  cent  solution,  4  ounces ; 
lampblack,  5  cents'  worth  ;  burnt  umber,  5  cents'  worth ; 
and  a  flat  brush. 
The  paper  need  not  be  an  imported  Rives,     It  may 

i'ust  as  well  be  a  good  linen  bond,  such  as  manv  business 
louses  use  for  letter  writing,  though  if  it  be  a  trine  heavier 
it  will  work  better. 

With  these  things  in  hand  let  the  practice  begin.  When 
the  old  surgeon  took  the  man's  eye  out  of  its  socket, 
scraped  it  and  brushed  it  and  put  it  safely  back,  the  dum- 
founded  student  standing  by  cried,  ''Well  now!  that 
looks  easy  ! "  **  Young  m^an,''  said  the  old  doctor,  "  that 
looks  very  easy,  but  I  spoiled  a  whole  hatful  of  eyes  learn- 
ing it."  It  is  probable  that  the  novice  will  spoil  some 
sheets  of  paper  before  he  becomes  an  expert  gum  printer, 
but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  have  lots  of  mn  doing  it. 

Mskiiiff  the  ^^  *^^  "^*^  ^^^  ^^  never  seen  a  gum 
pr™?Pf  print  gummed  and  printed  the  description 
*Tint.  reads  like  the  directions  for  a  legerdemain 
performance.  He  has  his  doubts  about  what  will  happen 
to  such  an  absurd  mixture  of  gum,  bichromate  and  pig- 
ment smeared  on  a  piece  of  paper,  exposed  in  the  sun 
and  washed  in  water.  The  first  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to 
test  the  principle  in  the  simplest  and  most  expeditious 


*  For  the  English  reader :  The  cent  is  equivalent  to  the  halfpenny. 

— Sditor. 


I 
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way  possible.  To  do  this  proceed  as  follows :  Take  a 
sheet  of  good,  firm  white  writing  paper  and  pin  it  to  a 
board  by  the  comers.  Pour  a  spoonful  of  iresh  dean 
mucilage  into  a  saucer.  Measure  another  spoonful  of  a 
ID  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and  pour 
it  into  the  mucilage.  Take  about  a  quarter  of  a  spoonful 
of  burnt  umber,  or  a  litde  less  of  lampblack,  and  work  it 
smoothly  into  the  gum-bichromate  solution  with  the 
brush.  Spread  this  thinly  on  the  paper,  wiping  the  brush 
half  dry  and  going  crosswise  of  the  paper  immediately 
after  the  first  coating.    Set  this  in  the  dark  to  dry. 

Now  choose  a  suitable  test  negative.  Take  one  without 
much  half-tone,  but  with  strong  contrasts  and  clear  glass 
shadows.  When  the  paper  is  dry  expose  it  through  the 
negative  in  a  printing  frame  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  direct 
sunlight.  Remove  the  paper  and  put  it  in  a  tray  of  water, 
face  down,  to  soak  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  turn  it 
over  and  put  it  face  up  on  a  glass  plate.  With  a  small 
wad  of  absorbent  cotton,  brush  along  the  edges  of  the 
print  under  water.  The  gum  and  pigment  on  the  edges 
will  quickly  loosen  and  wash  away.  Then  presently,  in 
two  or  three  minutes,  the  high  lights  should  oegin  to  ap- 
pear. If  the  print  has  been  sufiiaently  exposed  the  whole 
may  be  gently  sponged  under  water  with  the  tuft  of  cot- 
ton. Or  if  the  exposure  has  been  somewhat  ampler,  the 
print  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  tray  on  the  glass  plate  and 
sponged  more  freely.  The  print  which  I  like  is  the  one 
which  can  be  developed  in  tour  minutes'  sponging  like 
this,  but  which  one  spends  an  hour  over,  holding  it  at  a 
distance,  twisting  one's  neck,  taking  it  out  into  the  light 
to  get  the  effect,  while  one  feels  his  way  gently  to  the  best 
result. 

This  will  make  some  sort  of  a  gum  print,  if  not  on  the 
first  trial,  then  on  the  second,  or  third,  or  fourth.  The 
first  print  need  not  be  finished.  *Tis  not  what  'twas  made 
for.  It  has  served  its  purpose  when  it  has  introduced  the 
experimenter  to  the  new  and  fascinating  business  of  gum 
pnnting  and  its  possibilities. 

Beware  ^  hsLve  akcsidy  pointed  out  the  extreme 

fRecinea  latitude  in  manipulation  which  the  gum- 
P  •  bichromate  process  offers.  Some  are  not 
satisfied  to  have  it  so.  They  insist  that  there  must  be 
one  best  way ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  that  is  discovered,  it 
may  be  formulated  and  closely  followed  thereafter.  1 
have  seen  several  articles  on  ^m  printing  which  insisted 
strongly  on  certain  recipes, — giving  the  exact  proportions 
of  gum,  pigment  and  sensitizer,  and  reiterating  tnat  such 
proportions  should  be  scrupulously  observed.    Now  this 
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is  radically  wrong  in  principle,  and  disappointing  in  prac- 
tice. All  the  possible  variations  in  pigments,  in  gums,  in 
printing,  and  m  ** developing''  are  useful  to  the  skilled 
worker  who  understands  them  and  who  can  intelligentiy 
feel  his  way  to  a  foreseen  result  Such  looseness  of 
method  certainly  does  not  give  two  pictures  alike.  That 
is  not  an  objection  to  it,  though,  but  a  recommendation 
of  it.  Who  wants  two  prints  alike?  Did  Turner  or 
Chavannes  or  Inness  ever  paint  two  ^pictures  alike? 
Ungereimiheit ! 

Any  semblance  of  recipe,  then,  which  may  appear  in 
these  pages  is  disclaimed  in  advance.  Definite  direc- 
tions are  given  only  as  starting  points  for  the  experiments 
of  the  learner.  If  he  has  any  pictorial  feeling  and  any 
manual  dexterity  he  can  readily  develop  the  process  to 
suit  himself. 

It  should  be  said  further  that  most  of  the  statements 
foUowineare  based  chiefly  on  the  writer's  own  experi- 
ments. There  has  not  been  the  opportunity  which  might 
have  been  desired  to  confer  with  other  gum  printers  and 
to  learn  their  methods.  The  one  thing  certam,  however, 
is  that  those  methods  cannot  agree;  so  that,  if  the 
beginner  takes  the  following  suggestions  along  with  the 
reservations  so  strongly  insisted  upon,  he  will  soon  find 
himself  on  the  right  track. 

The  character  of  the  print  depends  very 
Paper.  largely  on  the  paper  that  carries  it.  The 
worker  thus  has  his  first  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  taste  in  selecting  the  paper.  The  lati- 
tude here  is  quite  as  great  as  at  other  points.  Almost 
any  paper,  of  any  color,  weight  or  suriace  may  be  chosen. 
Very  thin  papers  and  those  with  a  bibulous  texture  are 
chiefly  to  oe  avoided.  I  have  made  fairly  good  gum 
prints  on  manila  cardboard.  Some  of  the  cheaper  papers 
are  excellent  I  have  had  happy  results  with  a  heavy 
bond  paper  which  I  bought  at  the  printery  at  about  six- 
teen cents  a  pound.  The  finer  ^ades  of  polite  note 
paper  are  very  satisfactory.  Drawmg  paper,  or  such  as 
IS  used  by  water  colorists,  is  always  satisfactory.  The 
finer  grades  of  paper  used  by  architects  for  blue  prints, 
such  as  Helios^  are  very  good,  especially  to  begin  with. 
Later  one  will  naturally  take  up  the  better  photographic 
papers,  like  Rives^  Stetnbach,  ^ndjohannot,  Whatman*  s 
^*  hot  pressed  "  is  a  favorite ;  while  for  broad  and  sketchy 
effects,  such  rough  surfaces  as  are  offered  by  Lalanne 
and  Michallet  are  very  attractive  to  many  workers. 
According  to  my  expenence,  the  rough  papers  are  more 
easily  worked  than  the  smooth  ones ;  but  they  are  all 
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good.  The  reader  who  seeks  the  greatest  freedom  for  his 
work  will  want  every  kind  he  can  get  his  hands  on.  I 
have  found  some  difficulty  in  buying  the  better  imported 
papers,  as  few  dealers  carry  them  in  stock ;  but  a  special 
order  put  through  the  local  dealer  in  art  supplies  will,  of 
course,  obtain  any  paper  in  the  market 

It  is  generally  reconunended  that  the 
Sising,  paper  ^ould  be  sized  before  coating, 
eyen  though  a  sized  paper  be  used.  Ac- 
cording to  my  eiqjerience,  sizing  is  time  wasted.  Perhaps 
if  I  did  my  " developing"  under  the  spigot  I  should  find 
sizing  more  useful ;  perhaps  not !  The  two  formulas  which 
I  have  tried  are  as  follows :  ( i)  Make  up  a  3  percent  solu- 
tion of  arrow-root  and  apply  hot  with  a  brush.  (2)  Mix 
together  in  equal  parts  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  gdatine 
and  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  chrome  alimi ;  apply  hot 
The  paper  should  be  pinned  to  a  board  before  the  sizing 
is  apphed,  and  may  be  conveniendy  left  there  until  it  is 
dry,  which  will  take  only  a  very  few  minutes.  The  next 
step  in  the  process  should  be  delayed,  however,  till  the 
size  has  set  and  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry. 
Colloids  or  ^  colloid,  or  colloia  substance,  is  any 
SmS  amoiphous,  non  -  crystallizing,  jelly-  or 
**""■'  glue-fike  material,  of  the  nature  of  albu- 
men, gelatine  or  glue.  Theoretically,  any  of  these  com- 
pounos  may  be  used  in  gum  printing,  though  practically 
only  a  few  of  them  are  desirable,  white  of  egg,  which  is 
almost  pure  albumen,  works  beautifully,  solar  as  the 
chemical  part  of  the  process  is  concerned,  but  it  is  refrac- 
tory in  a  mechanical  way.  It  proved  quite  impossible,  in 
my  few  experiments  with  this  colloid,  to  spread  a  smooth 
film,  and  I  very  soon  discontinued  its  use.  Gum  traga- 
canth  is  very  difficult  to  dissolve  and  to  work,  and  does 
not  react  well  with  the  bichromates.  Gum  guaiacum  dis- 
solves easily,  but  makes  a  poor  film,  and  does  not  respond 
to  the  action  of  the  light  In  fact,  I  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  even  a  very  bad  print  with  this  gum. 
Gelatine  has  some  very  good  i>oints  and  some  drawbacks. 
The  primary  difficulty  is  that  it  requires  to  be  worked  at 
comparatively  hi^h  temi>eratures.  It  has  to  be  brought 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point  to  dissolve  it,  and  ^'develop- 
pient "  has  to  be  conducted  in  water  almost  as  hot  After 
the  gelatine  is  dissolved  (in  about  i  part  to  4  or  5 
of  water)  it  should  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  When 
partially  cooled,  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  bichromate 
and  pigment,  and  the  cooling  allowed  to  go  on  slowly. 
Presentiy  a  point  will  be  reached,  just  before  the  gelatine 
begins  to  set,  when  it  spreads  beautifully  from  the  brush. 
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If  taken  just  at  this  moment,  gelatine  works  very  satisfac- 
torily, and  gives  a  thin,  smooth,  even  film, — ^^  first  and 
most  important  requisite /or  a  gum  print.  Gum  arable, 
however,  is  the  most  popular  colloia  with  gum  printers, 
and,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best  for  general  pur- 
poses. In  order  to  get  it  pure,  one  is  generally  recom- 
mended to  buy  the  " crystals  *'  or  "  tears,**  and  to  pulver- 
ize them  in  a  mortar ;  but  I  have  found  it  entirely  satis- 
factory and  much  more  convenient  to  buy  the  powdered 
gum  of  a  reliable  wholesale  chemical  supply  house. 
Good  mucilage,  just  as  it  is  bought  of  the  stationer,  is 
really  a  very  good  gum  for  pigment  printins;. 

Handling  There  are  various  methods  of  handling 
the  Oium^  these  gums.  Some  persons  prefer  to  mix 
vfuniB,  ^^jjj  Iresh  every  time  a  new  sheet  of 
paper  is  coated.  This  is  the  way  I  usually  do.  Others 
prefer  to  make  them  up  in  solution  and  keep  them  on 
hand.  This  is  practicable  with  gum  arable.  It  can  be 
made  into  a  20  or  25  per  cent  solution,  or  considerably 
stronger  if  one  prefers,  by  rubbine  it  up  in  a  mortar  with 
cold  water.  It  is  then  bottled  ana  stoppered ;  and  a  few 
drops  of  formalin,  chloroform,  or  menthol  may  be  added 
as  a  preservative.  In  this  way  it  will  keep  a  month 
or  more. 

It  should  be  observed  that  gum  arable,  and  every 
other  colloid,  where  possible,  should  be  worked  up  in 
cold  water.  Most  of  these  gums  are  of  unstable  chem- 
ical composition,  and  are  liable  when  heated  to  undergo 
such  changes  as  interfere  with  their  subsequent  usefulness. 
-,-  Either  potassium  bichromate  or  ammo- 

Bichromfltea.  ViXMvci  bichromate  may  be  used.  The  for- 
DiGoroinaxeB.  ^^^^  costs  one-third  as  much  as  the  latter 
and  does  almost  or  quite  as  well.  I  think  I  prefer  the 
ammonium  bichromate,  though  I  am  not  very  sure  about 
it  It  seems  to  give  a  film  which  prints  somewhat  more 
rapidly  than  that  made  with  potassium  bichromate.  One 
article  on  this  subject  whidi  has  CQme  to  my  notice 
advises  mixing  the  two  bichromates  m  equal  parts  for 
gum  printing;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  and  no 
advantage  in  it.  These  salts  should  be  made  up  in 
10  per  cent  solutions  for  gum  printing,  though  a  5  per 
cent  solution  will  do  equally  well  under  many  methods 
of  manipulation.  A  10  per  cent  solution  is  practically 
saturated,  and  cannot  be  made  without  heating  the  water 
considerably.  The  solution  can  be  made  up  in  any 
quantity  to  fit  the  bottle  and  kept  for  months.  It  is 
best  to  filter  it  into  a  black  or  amber  bottle  and  keep  it 
in  a  dark  place. 
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Any  coloring  matter  whatever,  if  it  be 
Pigments,  not  too  soluble  in  water  and  not  mixed 
with  oil,  may  be  used.  The  available 
colors  are  of  two  general  classes — moist  and  dry.  The 
moist  colors  are  those  commonly  used  by  painters  in  wa- 
ter colors,  and  can  be  bought  in  fittle  pans  or  in  collapsible 
tubes.  The  dry  colors  are  the  dry  ground  pigments,  also 
frequently  used  by  water  colorists.  The  common  dry 
colors  used  by  house  painters  are  all  available  if  clean 
and  finely  ground.  Common  lampblack  is  one  of  the 
best 

There  is  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  dry  or  the 
wet  colors  are  the  better.  It  depends  entirely  on  which 
^ves  the  better  results ;  and  this  in  turn  depends  on  the 
mdividual  worker  and  on  the  methods  whidi  he  adopts. 
I  prefer  the  dry  colors,  though  I  use  both.  Many  persons 
favor  the  dry  colors  because  the  quantity  to  be  used  can 
be  more  accurately  measured ;  and  others  say  that  they 
prefer  the  moist  colors  for  the  same  reason.  But  this  is 
no  reason  at  all,  to  my  mind.  I  never  measure  my  pig- 
ments, for  I  never  want  the  same  color  twice.  I  find  it 
more  satisfactory  to  mix  and  tone  each  batch  as  it  is 
wanted,  trying  a  litde  with  the  brush  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  taking  it  mto  the  sunlight  to  look  at  it  a  dozen  times 
during  the  process. 

The  colors  which  are  best  for  general  work  are  the  fol- 
lowing, given  approximately  in  the  order  of  their  useful- 
ness :  Lampblack,  burnt  umber,  burnt  sienna,  Indian  red, 
red  ochre,  Venetian  red,  and  Van  Dyke  brown.  Sepia, 
though  a  beautiful  water  color,  is  apt  to  make  too  weak  a 
print.  To  get  sepia  shades  in  gum  prints  it  is  better  to 
use  burnt  umber  toned  with  Venetian  red.  All  the  shades 
of  brown  can  be  made  by  using  these  two  pigments  in 
varying  proportions,  or  by  mixing  Prussian  blue  and  Ve- 
netian red.  Greens  are  obtained  by  mixture,  and  other 
mixtures  of  color  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  experi- 
menting worker,  or  will  be  fully  known  in  advance  by  the 
one  who  has  studied  painting. 

Dry  colors  should  suways  be  clean,  and  finely  and  evenly 
ground.    In  case  they  are  not  well  pulverized  this  should 


be  remedied  by  rubbing  them  with  a  flexible  knife  on  a 
fi^lass  plate,  a  marble  slab  or  a  heavy  palette.  I  have 
heard  of  a  specially  prepared  artists'  lampblack,  but  I 


have  been  unable  to  nnd  it  in  the  market  The  ordinary 
sort  does  very  well.  Many  workers  practice  squeezing 
the  gum-bichromate-pigment  mixture  lightly  through  a 
piece  of  thin  linen  cloth  the  last  thing  before  spreaduig, 
mus  removing  any  lumps. 
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The  gum-bidiromate  worker  will  need 
one  or  two  brushes.  The  long-lost  ''gum- 
crank  "  uses  a  dozen  or  so.  The  Defi;in- 
ner  should  have  a  flat  camel's  hair  ''n>reader."  witti  a 
blade  2  or  aji  inches  wide.  A  good  brush  ot  this  sort 
will  cost  50  to  75  cents  at  the  art  store.  At  the  hardware 
shop  one  almost  equally  good  can  be  bought  for  25  cents. 
Along  with  the  spreader  a  badfi;er's  hair  "blender''  is 
very  usehil.  In  mcX^  one  should  not  dispense  with  it 
after  his  work  arrives  at  the  serious  stage.  Between 
these,  an  artisfs  flat  "softener"  is  often  convenient, 
thou|;h,  if  one  has  a  good  spreader  and  knows  how  to 
use  It,  a  very  few  touches  with  the  blender  will  finish  a 
film  without  the  intermediate  use  of  the  softener. 

Otf&Ar  ^^  essential  apparatus  and  materials 

CflnvjiS^i**.  have  been  described.  Beyond  these  there 
^xnvauences.  ^^^  many  small  convemences,  most  of 
which  the  worker  will  invent  for  himself  to  suit  his  dr- 
cumstanoes  as  his  work  goes  on.  In  the  first  place,  there 
ought  to  be  a  clean  board,  say  2x3  feet  in  size,  on  which 
the  paper  can  be  pinned  for  treatment  A  small  supply 
of  thumb  tacks  will  fit  in  nicely,  though  strong  pins  are 
a  good  substitute.  Some  developing  trays  wiu  come 
handy.  I  like  a  large  porcelain  tray,  about  12x14,  (or 
"  developing."  There  should  be  some  tufts  of  absorbent 
cotton  within  reach.  A  "  fixing-bath,"  4  to  8  ounces  of 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  potassium -aluminum  sulphate 
(common  alum)  is  useful,  but  not  always  necessary.  If 
me  bichromate  oath  is  to  be  applied  separately  ancl  sev« 
eral  sheets  are  to  be  sensitized  at  once,  a  dothes-line 
will  be  wanted,  with  some  lyooden  clips  suitable  for 
hanging  the  wet  paper  up  to  dry. 
CoAfifitf  ^  There  are  two  general  methods  of  put- 

PmL  ^?  *^*  ^^  ^°  ^  ^^  paper.    I  will  de- 

■P*^*         scnbe  first  that  method  which  indudes 
everything  in  one  operation— whidi  I  prefer. 

The  gum,  the  bichromate,  and  the  pigment  are  all 
mixed  togedier,  as  already  explained  imder  the  head  of 
"  Making  the  First  Print"  If  gum  arabic  is  used,  it  may 
be  macte  up  into  a  25  per  cent  solution,  and  put  into  the 
mixture  exactly  as  explained  for  the  mucuiage  in  that 
initial  experiment  Or  it  may  be  put  dry  into  the  saucer 
(I  use  a  4-inch  glass  petri  dish),  wet  with  the  bichromate 
solution,  and  carefully  rubbed  up  into  solution  with  the 
brush.  This  gives  the  advantage  of  a  perfectly  fresh  gum 
solution  each  time.  Gelatine,  as  before  noted,  has  to  be 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  made  up  with  the  bichromate  and 
pigment,  and  spread  just  at  the  happy  moment 
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When  the  gum  and  bichromate  are  properly  mixed 
togedier,  die  pigment  is  added,  a  little  at  a  tmie,  and 
carefully  worked  in  with  the  brush.  If  one  is  properly 
''feeling  his  way"  at  this  he  will  make  frequent  tests  of 
the  color  on  a  clean  piece  of  paper  and  will  tone  it  to  suit 
his  taste  for  the  particular  print  which  he  has  in  view. 
(Making  up  paper  in  quantities,  to  be  used  for  all  sorts 
of  tmknown  subjects,  is  to  be  hotly  discouraged.)  The 
mixture  in  the  dish  should  be  deepened  and  toned  until, 
when  thinly  spread,  it  will  give  just  the  depth  of  color 
wanted  in  the  heavy  shadows  of  the  finished  picture. 
Teztnre  of  ^^  ^^  careful  testing  of  the  pigment 
thlaSam  mixture,  one  arrives  not  only  at  the  proper 
tone ;  but,  what  is  fully  as  unportant,  one 
gets  just  the  texture  of  gum  which  will  spread  smoothly 
with  the  brush.  Some  experience  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine  this ;  but  the  worker  will  soon  discover  that  the 
mixture  may  be  too  stiff,  in  which  case  it  streaks  under 
the  brush,  or  it  may  be  too  watery,  in  which  case  it  runs 
about,  draws  itself  up  in  bubbles,  and  performs  generally 
in  an  unpleasant  way. 

It  is  important  that  too  much  pigment  be  not  added. 
This  spoils  both  the  printing  and  tne  developing  qualities 
of  the  paper.  A  thoroughly  over-pigmented  film  is  lost 
A  very  small  quantity  of  color  will  &.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  getting  too  littie,  but  not  if  one  adheres  to 
the  simple  rule  of  making  the  coating  as  dark  as  the 
heaviest  shadows  are  to  be  in  the  finished  print.  The 
completed  film,  gum,  pigment  and  all,  should  be  just  as 
thin  and  even  as  possible. 
Th«  Point  of  ^^  spread  this  film  quickly,  thinly  and 
SMii  smoothly  upon  the  paper  reciuires  some 
°*"**  manual  dexterity,  and  this  is  hardly  to 
be  gained  without  practice.  This  is,  I  think,  the  only 
difficult  part  of  gum-bichromate  working,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  give  directions  for  it  The  paper  must  be  pinned 
firmly,  and  the  work  must  be  done  quickly.  Avoid  tak- 
ing up  too  much  of  the  color  on  the  brush  at  once.  Make 
strong,  firm  strokes,  carrying  the  brush  lengthwise  of  the 
paper,  and  allowing  each  successive  sweep  to  overlap  the 
previous  one  slightiy.  When  the  whole  sheet  is  covered 
in  this  way,  the  spreader  should  be  already  nearly  dry. 
If  it  is  not,  it  must  be  quickly  dried  by  wiping  it  finnly 
over  the  ed^  of  the  saucer.  Then  go  over  the  paper 
again  crosswise.  This  time  press  the  brush  to  the  nlm 
more  lightly,  hold  it  verticcUly  and  loosely  in  the  finders. 
Make  sul  these  cross  strokes  in  one  direction.  If  this  is 
successfully  done,  the  film  will  be  pretty  well  finished  at 
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the  end  of  the  second  brushing.  If  any  streaks  appear 
where  the  brush  marks  lap,  these  may  be  gone  over  very 
quickly  and  very  lightly,  moving  the  vertical  brush  in  the 
same  direction  as  at  the  last  stroking.  If  one  uses  the 
softener,  it  is  taken  in  hand  for  this  latter  operation. 
Finally,  if  there  are  still  some  slight  streaks  or  mequali- 
ties  visible,  the  blender  may  be  applied.  Hold  this 
loosely,  always  vertically,  touch  the  film  very  lightly,  and 
be  quidc  about  it  1  A  thinly  spread  film  will  diy  enough 
in  30  seconds  so  that  the  brush  will  streak  it  and  do 
more  damage  than  good. 

ly^ij^  The  board  is  then  set  up  in  the  dark- 

.    ^^^^u    room  for  the  paper  to  dry.    A  thin  film 

»«  uarK.   ^n  ^  ^  enough  to  apply  to  a  negative 

safely  in  15  minutes ;  but  there  are  usually  wet  spots 

along  the  edges  of  the  paper,  so  that  it  is  much  better  to 

wait  two  or  mree  hours  at  least. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  mixture  of 
gum  and  bichromate  is  sensitive  to  the  light,  though 
either  one  alone  is  not  From  the  point  at  which  they 
are  combined,  therefore,  the  work  should  proceed  in 
subdued  light  A  dark-room,  with  the  work  going  on 
at  a  distance  of  6  to  8  feet  from  a  single  incandescent 
burner,  I  find  safe  enough. 

Paper  made  in  this  way  will  keep  for  a  month  or  t^-o 
and  will  work  very  well  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Still 
it  is  much  better,  from  whatever  point  of  view  regarded, 
to  make  up  the  paper  fresh  from  day  to  day  as  needed. 
When  one  is  freshly  struck  by  a  consuming  inspiration, 
that  is  .the  time  to  make  a  paper  just  to  suit  and  to 
wovk*  out  a  print  worth  a  whole  wheelbarrow  load  of 
the  ordinary  sort. 

-  The  process  just  described  is  really  the 

Alterative  original  "photo-aquatint  or  gum-bichro- 
pSmml  *"^^®  process*'  first  described  by  Mas- 
••  kell  and  Demachy.  The  same  workers 
added  the  alternative  process,  preferred  by  many  workers, 
in  a  subsequent  postscript  to  the  original  publication. 
This  improvement,  as  they  thought  it  to  be,  consists  in 
dividing  the  work  of  coating  the  paper  into  two  dis- 
tinct operations.  The  bichromate  solution  is  applied 
first  To  do  this  a  sufficient  quantity  is  poured  out  into 
a  tray  and  the  sheets  of  paper  are  floated  on  it,  or 
immersed  in  it  Considerable  care  nas  to  be  exercised  in 
doing  this  to  avoid  the  formation  of  air  bells.  The  paper 
should  be  handled  sheet  over  sheet,  by  withdrawing  the 
lowermost  and  putting  it  back  on  top^  again  withoraw- 
ing  the  bottom  sheet  and  transferring  it  to  the  top,  and 
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SO  on  several  times.  Finally  the  sheets  are  drawn  out 
over  the  cxlge  of  the  tray,  or  over  a  glass  rod,  so  as  to 
free  them  from  as  much  of  the  licjuidas  possible,  and 
are  hun^,  or  pinned,  up  to  dry.  This  work  is  better  con> 
ducted  m  a  dark  room,  or  in  weak  light.  Working  in 
this  way,  it  is  most  convenient  to  treat  a  number  of 
sheets  in  a  single  bath,  and  when  they  are  dry  to  lay 
them  away  in  the  dark  between  the  leaves  of  a  large 
book,  or  into  an  empty  negative  box  with  interleavmgs 
of  so^  clean  paper.  In  either  case  some  slight  weight 
should  be  applied  to  prevent  curling. 

The  i>igment  and  gum  are  mixed  together  and  si>read 
upon  this  bichromated  paper  as  needed.  The  mixing 
ot  the  pigment  and  gum  and  their  application  to  the 
paper  follow  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the 
previous  process.  The  paper  must  be  thoroughly  drv, 
however,  before  the  second  coating  is  given.  This  rule 
must  be  strictly  observed. 

This  method  is  said  to  possess  several  advanta^pes, 
none  of  which  I  could  ever  demonstrate.  The  prinapal 
claim  made  for  it  is  that  it  makes  the  paper  much  more 
sensitive,  reducing  the  necessary  exposure  to  one-half  or 
one-fourth  that  required  for  paper  prepared  in  the  other 
way.  I  have  not  found  any  such  gain,  and  cannot  see 
what  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  a  faster  printing, 
anyway.  By  all  means  let  every  one  try  it  for  himseB, 
however,  and  adopt  the  method  which  gives  the  best 
results  in  his  own  case.  It  is  the  only  way  to  succeed 
with  the  gum-bichromate  process. 

m#ni^>.  Still  another  method  has  been  recently 

M^Jd  proposed  by  Dr.  Caspar  W.  Miller,  in  a 
paper  presented  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  October  10,  190a  Dr.  Miller's 
process  consists  essentially  in  rendering  the  gum  partially 
insoluble  before  exposure,  thus  allowmg  the  paper  to  be 
coated  with  the  gum  and  pigment  and  stored,  to  be  sen- 
sitized by  soaking  in  the  bichromate  solution  later,  llie 
two  advantages  ckimed  for  this  method  are  ( i )  that  it  per- 
mits the  worker  to  make  up  paper  in  quantities  ana  to 
keep  it  in  stock  mdednitely,  or  (2)  that  the  paper  may  be 
coated  commercially  and  sensitized  by  the  user  as  needed. 
The  manipulation  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  Two  stock 
solutions  are  made.  SiocA  sobUian  ^— Water,  100  cc; 
gum  arable,  35  grams ;  salicylic  add,  0.25  gram.  S^oek 
solution  ^— Water,  100  cc. ;  chrome  alum,  3  grams. 

Solution  A  is  to  be  dissolved  without  heat  This  can 
be  done  by  frequent  stirrings,  or  by  rubbing  up  in  a 
mortar.    Both  solutions  keep  indefinitely.    Wloen  ready 
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for  use  they  are  combined  with  water  and  with  the  chosen 
pigment,  the  following  formula  beine  merely  a  suggestion : 
Stock  solution  A,  10  c.c. ;  stock  somtion  B,  i  cc. ;  water. 
I  cc;  carbon  black,  o.x  fijam.  These  should  be  ground 
together  in  a  mortar,  and  the  paper  coated  in  the  usual 
manner.  After  coating,  the  paper  is  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  dry^  and  may  then  be  stored  for  future  use, 
or  mav  be  sensitized  at  once.  Whenever  the  sensitizing 
is  to  be  done  the  paper  is  immersed  for  two  minutes  or 
so  in  the  bichromate  solution.  (Dr.  Miller  recommends 
a  ^  per  cent  solution.)  The  paper  is  dried  again, 
and  is  ready  for  use.  On  account  of  the  partial  insolu- 
bilitjr  of  the  gum,  paper  made  after  this  formula  will 
require  comparatively  long  exposure,  and  this  increased 
exposure  wiu  be  proportional  to  the  increased  insolubility, 
which  in  turn  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  chrome  alum 
used  in  making  up  stock  solution  B. 

Papers  prepared  according  to  the  ' '  f  eel- 
Frlnting.  your-way  "  rule  urged  here  vary  so  much 
in  sensitiveness  that  no  e;eneral  estimate 
of  the  time  required  for  printing  can  Ee  put  forward. 
This  is  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  teel-your-way 
method.  In  general  it  is  said  that  the  exposure  needs  to 
be  about  the  same  as  for  ordinary  printing-out  paper ;  and 
printing-out  paper  is  sometimes  used  as  an  actmometer 
for  the  eum-bichromate  paper.  Elaborate  actinometers 
are  usuaOy  described  in  connection  with  this  process ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  harder  to  learn  to  run  the  actinom- 
eter  than  to  learn  to  estimate  the  exposure  outright. 
When  li^ht-colored  pigments  are  used  the  image  is  dis- 
tinctiy  visible  on  full  exposure.  It  is  almost  as  visible  as 
the  undeveloped  image  on  platinum  paper,  and  has  some- 
what the  same  appearance.  This  is  better  than  any  sort 
of  an  actinometer,  when  it  is  available. 

Time  lor         '^^  ^™®  given  to  printing  will  depend 
p^tin?      ^^^  largely  on  what  sort  of  development 
*Tmnng.      -^  ^^  foUow.    If  one  prefers  to  wash  the 
print  out  by  gentie  pouring[,  the  exposure  should  be  half 
or  one-third  of  what  it  will  be  for  the  more  vigorous 
sponge  development    This  is  one  of  tiie  points  which 
specially  requires  proper  adaptation  to  the  other  steps 
adopted  by  the  individual  worker.    And  tiiis  is  another 
reason  why  the  actinometer  gauge  is  particularly  useless. 
Length  of  exposure  will  depend  further  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  film,  and  more  especially  on  the  color  of  the 
pigment    Lampblack  and  burnt  umber  require  twice  the 
exposure  of  an  ordinary  light  brown  or  sepia. 
Beginning  with  lampblack  and  burnt  umber,— certainly 
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the  best  two  single  colors, — selecting  a  moderatdv  thin, 
*'  contrasty "  negative,  and  printing  in  direct  sunlight,  the 
trial  exposure  may  be  twent]^  minutes.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a  print  considerably  overexposed  may 
nearly  always  be  saved,  whereas  an  underexposure 
is  a  certain  failure  and  without  remedy. 

« jj      I  The  development  of  a  gum  print  con- 

"I^vy*  sists simply  in  washing  out  the  gum  which 
remains  soluble,  and  with  it  the  pigment. 
There  are  manyimportant  variations  in  this  part  of  the 
manipulation.  The  method  usualljr  advised  may  be  called 
development  by  pouring.  The  print  is  first  soaked  for  a 
minute  or  two,  or  sometimes  much  longer,  face  down,  in 
a  tray  of  water.    It  is  next  turned  face  up  on  a  plate  of 

glass — an  old  deaned  negative  answers  as  well  as  ang- 
ling— and  fastened  at  one  comer  by  a  small  dip.  It  is 
then  gently  laved  with  water  poured  from  a  beaker  or 
graduate.  If  the  exposure  has  been  exactly  correct,  and 
an  equal  development  is  desired,  this  treatment  ou^ht  to 
succeed  within  three  or  four  minutes  in  bringing  the  image 
well  into  sight  If  development  lags,  indicating  overex- 
posure of  the  print,  more  vigorous  methods  are  brought 
into  play.  The  water  is  poured  more  vigorously,  or  from 
a  greater  height,  or  the  print  is  brought  under  the  tap  and 
the  city  water  turned  on  at  its  full  force.  Or  some  fine 
boxwood  sawdust,  or  fine  sand,  is  mixed  with  the  water 
and  poured  over  the  print  A  print  which  refuses  to  de- 
velop at  first  will  often  work  very  freely  after  a  half  hour's 
soaking.  If  a  half  hour  is  not  enough,  an  hour  or  two 
hours  may  answer.  In  other  cases  it  is  found  most  effec- 
tive to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water.  This  softens 
the  gum  much  more  quickly.  Allowing  the  print  to  soak 
for  a  few  minutes  in  water  at  a  temperature  of,  say,  150^ 
Fahr.  has  a  wonderfully  softening  enect — like  a  bottle  of 
champagne  after  dinner ! 

A  print  which  is  sufficiently  exposed  may  be  handled 
very  roughly  without  suffering  any  damage.  If  it  is  ex- 
posed just  enough,  so  that  it  will  not  develop  by  pouring, 
the  best  treatment  is  often  given  with  a  tuft  of  soft  cotton. 
At  first  the  print  should  be  allowed  to  lie  face  up  on  the 
glass  under  water,  while  the  cotton  tuft  is  gently  run  along 
the  edges  where  the  printing  frame  has  covered  the  film 
from  exposure.  This  part  of  the  film,  except  in  case  of 
a  gelatine  foundation,  will  very  ouickly  wash  out,  and  as 
it  comes  out  to  the  line  where  the  exposure  begins,  the 
operator  very  quickly  gets  an  idea  of^the  way  in  whidi 
the  print  is  going  to  develop.  The  tuft  of  cotton  is  moved 
very  lightly  over  the  print  under  water,  the  water  serving 
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to  soften  the  force  of  the  rubbinc:  very  much.  This  eentle 
rubbing  may  bring  up  the  high  Tights  presently.  If  they 
begin  to  appear  at  the  first  stroke  or  two,  fur&ier  devel- 
opment must  be  conducted  very  carefully.  If  they  do 
not  appear  at  once,  rubbing  may  be  continued  and  made 
a  little  harder,  and  presently  the  glass  plate  with  the  print 
may  be  lifted  from  the  water  and  the  wet  tuft  of  cotton 
applied  directly,  but  lightly,  to  the  film.  A  print  which  is 
exposed  just  enough  to  develop  under  this  treatment  is 
die  one  most  easily  manipulatea.  If  exposure  has  been  a 
trifle  longer,  die  rubbing  will  have  to  be  a  litde  more  se- 
vere, but  harsh  scrubbing  is  always  to  be  avoided.  Such 
treatment  will  seldom  or  never  bring  out  a  print  without 
spoiling  it  In  case  the  light  rubbing  is  not  successful  in 
brinjg^g  up  the  high  lights  within  three  or  four  minutes, 
the  hot  water  treatment  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  again, 
as  in  the  former  case.  Gelatine  seems  to  require  hot 
water  always.  The  print  can  be  put  directly  into  the  pan 
of  boiling  water  over  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cook  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  can  then  be  lifted  out  on  to  the 
glass,  and  brushed  with  the  cotton  tuft  full  of  hot  water. 

Tentetiva  ^^  ^^^  ^^  development,  however,  the 
w^^  ^"®  thing  supremely  necessary  is  that  the 
worker  go  gently — ^that  he  *  *f eel  his  way.  '> 
As  the  picture  comes  to  view  under  the  touch  of  the  cot- 
ton tuft,  or  through  the  water  flowing  from  the  faucet,  he 
must  guard  the  film  to  prevent  overdevelopment  where 
it  is  not  wanted ;  and  he  will  naturally  bnn^  out  most 
strongly  those  parts  which  he  wants  to  emphasize,  or  those 
which  ne  prefers  to  have  most  conspicuously  lighted. 
The  work  is  not  greatly  unlike  that  of  making  a  water 
color  sketch  proper,  and  the  internal  feelings  which  go 
with  it  are  altogether  the  same. 

When  development  is  finished  and  the 

"Fixing."  print  is  examined  in  bright  light  (by  the 
way,  development  may  be  carried  on  in 
the  open  light),  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  considerable 
yellow  stain,  due  to  the  bichromate.  This  can  be  removed 
m  various  ways.  A  plain  hypo  bath  will  do  it ;  but  the 
best  clearing  bath  is  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  common 
alum.  This  alum  solution  may  be  of  any  strength,  from 
I  to  25  per  cent ;  but  the  5  per  cent  solution  is  about  right. 
Prints  which  have  been  so  fully  exposed  as  to  have  re- 
quired the  harsher  methods  of  developing  described  above 
can  usually  be  lifted  directly  from  the  glass  plate  into  the 
alum  bath.  Underexposed  prints,  or  mose  in  whidi,  for 
any  other  reason,  the  nlm  is  soft,  should  be  dried  first  and 
sent  to  the  alum  bath  afterward.     Otherwise  they  will 
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sometimes  soften  and  float  off  the  paper,  or  run  ... 

like  the  colors  in  a  cheap  calico  dnia.    And  that*  s  dis- 
couraging I 

The  yellow  color  of  the  bichromate,  or  just  a  suggestion 
of  it,  is  not  objectionable  in  some  prints  on  some  papers, 
especially  in  those  made  with  lampblack.  There  is  no 
reason  why  sudi  prints  may  not  be  removed  from  the 
clearing  bath  before  the  bichromate  b  entirely  cleared 
away.  They  will  need  to  be  closely  watched,  however, 
to  see  that  thev  are  taken  awav  at  lust  the  proper  moment, 
and  carefully  handled  to  see  tnat  mey  are  not  streaked. 

Prints  will  need  to  lie  five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  alum 
bath  to  be  thoroughly  cleared.  One  can  always  decide 
by  examination  whether  they  are  done  or  not  When 
they  are  taken  out  they  should  be  hung  up  by  one  edge 
or  one  comer  to  drain.  If  they  are  laid  out  flat  on  blotters 
the  alum  is  apt  to  collect  in  spots  and  stain  them. 

The  fixing  bath  should  take  out  all  the 
Finishing,  active  biclm>mate.  and  all  the  soluble 
gum  has  probably  been  removed  In 
development,  so  that  the  print  when  fixed  and  dried  is 
as  permanent  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  made.  Lamp- 
black and  linen  paper  are  about  as  permanent  as  any 
materials  which  can  be  found ;  and  a  gum  print  ought 
to  last  forever-and-a-day.  To  prevent  scratoiing,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  to  add  a  certain  sort  of  luster  to  the  print, 
a  varnishing  is  sometimes  given.  The  same  varnish  whi<^ 
is  applied  to  crayon  drawings  or  water  color  painting 
will  serve  b^t.  This  may  be  made  of  one  part  of  mastic 
varnish  dissolved  in  6  pcuts  of  90  per  cent  alcohol,  and 
should  be  applied  with  an  atomizer. 

Sometimes  prints  need  retouching.  This  may  be  done 
by  mixing  a  little  of  the  same  color  and  applying  it 
with  a  fine-pointed  brush.  Occasionally  it  will  be  found 
feasible  to  apply  a  litde  of  the  gum-bichn>mate-pigment 
solution  from  which  the  film  was  made  and  to  hold  this 
in  the  light  till  the  chemical  reaction  renders  the  gum 
insoluble.  This  sort  of  retouching  is  usually  resorted  to 
while  development  is  still  going  on. 

ui.»#wf  1  Those  who  have  eone  through  the  ex- 
S^vT  periments  suggeste<C  and  who  have  be- 
****'*^  come  interested  in  the  process  of  gum 
printing,  will  perhaps  care  to  know  something  of  the 
nistory  of  it.  Although  it  is  sometimes  exploited  as 
someming  new,  it  is  really  almost  fifty  years  old.  The 
principle  on  which  the  process  rests  seems  to  have  been 
set  forth  first  by  Poitevm,  a  Frenchman,  in  1855,  but  no 
special  record  of  his  experiments  has  been  Idrt  us.  In 
1859  Founcy  read  a  paper  before  what  is  now  the  Royal 
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Photographic  Society  (London),  giving  full  directions 
for  miking  prints  bv  this  method.  In  1863  William 
Blair  macte  and  published  additional  experiments  in 
England.  Pouncy  seems  to  have  made  serious  use  of 
the  process  in  picture-niaking ;  but  it  really  gained  no 

rneral  notice  until  very  recent  years.  In  180s  and  1896, 
my  information  does  not  mislead  me»  Alfred  Maskell 
and  Robert  Demachy  began  to  exhibit  some  particularly 
excellent  gum  prints  at  Uie  Paris  photographic  salons. 
In  1897  they  published  their  process  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled PhoUhAfuaHni^  or  the  GumrBichromate  Process, 
with  iUustrtUtons.  A  Practical  TVeatise  on  a  new 
Method  of  lYintin^^  in  Pigment,  especially  suitable  for 
Pictorial  Workers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  process, 
and  it  has  had  a  phenomenal  vogue.  Like  everything 
else  which  has  a  vogue,  much  has  been  claimed  for  it 
which  does  not  belong  to  it»  and  many  persons  have 
dabbled  in  it  who  are  not  suited  by  temperament  or' 
education  for  that  sort  of  work.  The  process  has  been 
shamefully  misused  by  some  of  its  misguided  friends ; 
but  at  present  it  seems  that  a  more  rational  view  is 
being  taken  of  it,  that  more  serious  and  thoughtful  work 
is  being  done  through  it,  and  that  for  years  to  come 
the  gum-bichromate  process  may  be  one  of  the  accepted 
and  accredited  means  of  photographic  expression. 

««  .  of  Ediior^s  Note,— The  illustrations  ac- 
^^tLj  companyii^  these  pa^es  gjive  an  approxi- 
"•^"■*  mate  idea  of  the  {xSssibilities  of  the  meth- 
ods herein  outlined.  If  genius  is  truly  said  to  be  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  then  uese  illustrations 
are  works  of  raiius,  for  venly  they  are  the  result  of  con- 
siderable ' '  pams  "  at  the  hands  of  the  makers  of  the  origi- 
nals, the  eneravers,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
printers,    ^fy  thanks  to  all ! 

BOOKS 

Photo-Aquatint,  or  the  Gum-Bichromate  Process,  By 
Maskell  and  Demachy.    1898.    2d  ed.    55  pp.    50  cts. 

The  GumrBichromate  Process,  By  W.  J.  Warren.  1899. 
75  pp.    50  cts. 

Modem  I^nting^  Processes,  By  Henry  G.  Abbott. 
1900.    66  pp.    Illustrated.    55  cts. 

The  Gum-Bichromate  Process,  a  monograph  by  Henry 
Wenzel,  Jr.,  to  be  found  in  the  American  Annual  of 
Photography  for  igoij  also  deserves  mention  as  a 
recent  American  exposition  of  the  subject 
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The  Photo-Miniature  desires  to  put  on  record  two 
events  which,  although  of  little  public  importance,  were 
delightfully  interesting  to  all  concerned.  The  first  affair 
was  an  informal  dinner  given  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin.  edi- 
tor of  Anthor^s  Photographic  Bulletin^  to  Mr.  William 
Edward  Ward  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  England. 
It  was  a  happy  gathering  of  congenial  souls,  and  the  over- 
worked scribe,  who  *'let  things  slide'*  to  be  present, 
enjoyed  the  flow  of  reminiscence  and  wit  which  spiced 
the  more  substantial  details  of  the  feast  After  the  usual 
toasts  had  been  honored,  the  talk  ran  on  from  men  to 
things,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Mr.  Scandlin  out- 
shone himself  as  the  amiable  host,  and  the  guest  of  honor 
was  in  his  merriest  mood.  It  was  a  memorable  occasion. 
Mr.  Ward  sailed  on  the  C^mriCy  January  o,  carrying  with 
him  the  good  will  of  all  wno  have  known  him  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  other  affair,  which  the  scribe,  most 
unfortunately,  could  not  attend,  was  the  midwinter  din- 
ner of  the  Brush  and  Lens  Cluby  given  at  the  United 
States  Hotel,  Boston,  January  2.  The  guests  of  the  even- 
ing were  Mr.  Histed,  Mr.  Core,  Mr.  Firie  MacDonald, 
and  another,  of  New  York.  That  this  was  another  mem- 
orable occasion  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt,  but 
the  only  information  received  begins  and  ends:  "The 
New  Englanders  are  all  right.**    An  indisputable  fact. 

Fra  Elbertus,  maker  of  LUUeJoumevs^  The  PhilisHne^ 
and  other  joyous  things,  post  office  address.  East  Aurora, 
New  York,  has  discovered  Pirie  MacDonald,  of  Albany, 
and  great  is  his  delight  therein.  Every  one  who  knows 
Pirie  MacDonald  should  get  the  January  PhtlisHne^ 
whether  it  costs  ten  cents  or  a  dollar,  and  enjoy  the 
*' Heart  to  Heart  Talk'*  devoted  to  MacDonald.  It  is 
the  best  thing  of  its  sort  we  have  yet  seen  and  worthy  of 
its  subject.    Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald,  by  the  way,  has  for- 
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saken  Albany  and  all  womenkind  at  one  fell  swoop.    His 
business  card  now  reads : 

PIRIE    Mac DONALD 

gives  you 

G     It    E    E     T    I    N    G 

He  has  a  workshop  on  the  sixteenth  floor  6t  the 
Washington  Life  Building,  New  York,  where  he 
makes  photoeraphs  and  various  other  kinds  of 
portraits  of  MEN.  Not  but  that  he  loves  wo- 
men, as  all  good  men  should,  but  because  he 
knows  that  he  can  make  men's  pictures  best. 
^Blessed  is  that  man  who  has  found  his  work.'' 

A  peculiarl)r  interesting  description  of  the  carbon  print, 
as  employed  in  the  reproduction  of  ^intines,  has  been 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  brochure  by  Franz  Hanfstaeogl, 
New  York,  It  was  prepared,  we  near,  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Canfield,  and  is  a  happy  bit  of  bookmaking,  apart 
from  its  virtue  as  an  advertisement.  Seven  half-tone 
reproductions  from  *'old  masters''  add  to  its  attractive- 
ness. 

The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture,  No.  Ill,  i^, 
entitled  The  Ophcs  of  Trichromatic  Fiu>iozraphy,  given 
by  Frederic  E.  Ives  before  the-  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  London,  is  published  in  extenso  in  the  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  issue  of  The  Photographic  JoumaL  It  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
should  be  seen  by  all  interested.  [Harrison  &  Sons, 
59  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.  W.    Price,  30  cents.] 

Eduard  J.  Steichen  contributes  to  the  Januaiy  Photo- 
gram  a  glowing  appreciation  of  "The  American  School," 
which  is  illustratea  with  examples  of  the  recent  work  of 
Mrs.  Kasebier,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Sears,  Clarence  H.  White, 
£.  J.  Steichen,  Francis  Watts  Lee,  Frank  Eugene,  Mrs. 
Wifliam  E.  Russell,  and  Miss  Mary  Devens.  An  illus- 
trated critique  on  the  same  school,  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter,  is 
announced  to  appear  in  the  February  issue.  [Spon  & 
Chamberlain,  New  York.    Price,  15  cents  per  copy.] 

A  well-known  New  York  dealer  recently  supplied,  to 
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THE   J.  C.  MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

announce  that 

"Etching  Matte" 

will  now  be  manufactured  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Dr. 
Millen,  the  inventor  of  this  pro- 
cess. This  guarantees  an  article 
of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
paper  is  offered  to  the  photo- 
graphic public  with  full  assurance 
that  it  will  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

ETCHING  MATTE  is  a  pure 
Platinum  Paper  which  requires 
nothing  but  cold  water  for  its 
perfect  development. 

Full  Literature,  Price  List,  and 
Sample  Print  on  request. 

THE   J.   C.    MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 
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an  equally  well-known  photographer,  packages  of  car- 
bonate and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  without  labels  or  other 
means  of  identification.  Strange,  but  true.  Equally 
strange,  and  equally  true  is  the  enmng  of  the  story.  The 
wdl-known  photographer  mixed  up  a  "hypo  bath '*  with 
the  unlabeled  carbonate,  and  thereby  ruined  several 
valuable  negatives  obtained  under  difficult  conditions  and 
at  the  expense  of  a  journey  out  of  town!  And  yet  is  it 
not  written  that  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind  they  shall  doih 
fall  into  the  ditch?    The  moral  is  obvious. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Modem  JLens,  a  lecture  given  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  before  the  R.  P.  S.,  has  been 
reprinted  in  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin  (Dec.,  looo, 
and  Jan.  issues).  At  the  condusion  of  the  paper  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  presented  a  list  of  the  scientific  and  semi- 
scientific  applications  of  photography  at  the  present  date. 
This  we  republish  here  as  a  handy  list  for  reference : 

Scientific  and  semi-sdentific  applications  of  photog- 
raphy :  Air  streams,  recording ;  Alloj^,  showing  nature 
of;  Animal  movement,  showing  nature  and  phases; 
Anthropology;  Anthropometry;  Antiquities,  coins,  MS., 
etc.,  making  records  of;  Astronomical  research  gen- 
erally; Barometric  observations;  Bullets,  registering 
flight  of :  Cardiac  drugs,  recordii^  effects  of ;  Circulation 
of  blooa  of  foetus,  showing ;  Clouds,  determining  height 
of;  Composite  portraiture,  synthetic  and  ^lalvtic; 
Crystals,  mode  of  formation ;  Drop,  formation  in  splash- 
ing of ;  Elements,  contributions  to  the  knowledgie  of ; 
Entomology;  Explosives,  action  of;  Geographical  ex- 
ploration ;  Gun  barrels,  recording  vibration  of ;  Invisible 
radiations,  detecting;  Invisible  spectrum,  exploring; 
Lightning,  registering  (in  daytime  espedally)  ;  Liter, 
determination  of  the  error  of  the ;  Map-making ;  Metals, 
to  show  the  effect  of  strain  on ;  Metals,  to  show  the  tex- 
ture of;  Meteorology,  many  applications  to;  Metro- 
photographjr ;  Micrometry,  a  means  of;  Micro-photog- 
raphy, applications  to ;  Military,  various  applications ; 
Motion,  analysis  of ;  Motion,  reproducing  effects  in  ap- 
pearance of;  Radiography  in  various  implications; 
Refractive  indices,  determining ;  Retina,  recording  con- 
dition of  ;  Solar  and  stellar  physics,  many  applications ; 
Sound,  recalling  effects  of  j  Spectroscopy  in  spectrum 
analysis;  Stomach,  exploring  interior  of;  Submarine 
surveying;  Sunshine  recording;  Surveying  or  photo- 
grammetry  generally  ;  Telegraphic  messages,  recording ; 
Telegraphing  designs ;  Telephotography  ;  Temperature, 
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recording ;  Vocal  organs,  showing  condition  of ;  Wood, 
showing  internal  structure  of. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Clarence  H.  White  for  a  copy  erf 
the  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  pf  photographs  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Camera  Club,  Newark,  Ohio,  in  December. 
The  display  consisted  of  some  250  prints  contributed  by 
local  workers  or  by  invitation,  and  seems  to  have  been 
decidedlv  interesting.  The  catalogue  is  enriched  vrith  a 
sip;ned  photogravure  of  Mr.  White's  Edge  of  the  Woods- 
Evening  (a  charming  bit  of  work  which  we  are  glad  to 
possess),  and  marginal  notes  concerning  the  exhibitors — 
the  preparation  of  which  must  have  been  a  somewhat 
delicate  task. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  increasins:  frequency  of 
these  exhibitions  of  pictorial  photography  tiirou^^out 
our  country. 

Our  exchan^  are  full  of  papers  dealing  with  backed 
plates  and  theu:  advantages.  Various  recipes  for  "  back- 
mg  mixtures"  are  given,  and  many  schemes  are  bein^ 
exploited  for  the  expeditious  and  cleanly  backine  di 

Plates.  It  may  be  worth  while  pointing  out  that  The 
HOTO-MiNiATURB,  No.  8 :  Photography  at  Home  deals 
with  the  subject  in  a  practical  way  on  pages  377  and  378W 
At  the  same  time  we  must  express  the  opinion  that 
backing  plates  is  at  best  a  tedious  and  messy  business 
when  one  can  obtain  good  plates  already  bached,  Amoral : 
Use  LovelPs  Backed  Plates. 

The  World* s  Worh  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  is  a 
new  monthly  magazine  which  photographers  should  not 
miss.  The  January  number  contains  an  artide  entitled 
"  Goinc:  Back  to  the  Soil,"  illustrated  by  Gertrude  Kase- 
bier  in  happjr  fashion,  and  another  paper  on  ''  Park  Mak- 
ing as  a  National  Art,"  illustrated  with  photographs  by 
Alfred  Stieglitz,  R.  F.  Tumbull,  W.  H.  Rau  and  othecs. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  the  editor  of  'ne  World* s  Work^ 
is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  possibilities  of  illustra- 
tion by  photography,  for  which  reason  we  may  look  fcnr 
much  good  photography  in  the  pages  of  his  magaz&ie. 

Mr.  £.  J.  Wall  has  retired  from  the  editorsh^  of  the 
Photographic  News  (Lx>ndon)  and  will  devote  hiQiself  to 
laboratory  work  hereafter.    The  new  editor  of  the  News 
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All  dry  plates  ^irorlK  best 
^irhen  fresh 

CRAMER 
P  L AT  ES 

virill  hereafter  be  pro- 
tected ^irith  a  label  on 
the  bottom  of  each  box 
of  plates,  limiting  the 
time  ^irithin  ^irhich  the 
plates  should  be  used 
for  best  results.  We 
consider  this  protection 
necessary  to  guard  our 
patrons  against  plates 
which  have  deteriorated 
by  age. 

We  feel  that  this  long- 
delayed  action  is  in  the 
right  direction,  and  will 
be  appreciated  by  our 
friends  and  the  trade 
generally. 

G.  CRAMELR  DRY  PLATE 
CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  DEPOT 
32  East   10th    Street 
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is  Percy  R.  Salmon  aH€is  Richard  Penlake,  to  whom  our 
sympathies  are  extended. 

Hie  British  Journal  Almanac  for  i^i^  published  in 
England  in  De^mber,  made  its  appearance  on  this  side 
early  in  January.  It  is  impossible  to  say  anythin|[  new  of 
the  B,  y.  Almanac  in  the  way  of  praise.  The  book  is 
bigger  than  ever,  consisting  of  1,^2  pages  of  text  and 
aovertisements.  The  articles  deal  with  a  rich  variety  of 
subjects,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well 
printed.  A  valuable  digest  of  information  concerning 
Exposure  Tables  and  Exposure  Meters  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  occupies  the  place  of  nonor  and  is 
worthy  of  its  place. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Bedding  upon  the  happy  conclu- 
sion of  his  labor  in  the  making  of  the  Almanac — all  the. 
copies  of  which  were  sold  three  weeks  after  publication. 
American  readers  can,  of  course,  still  obtain  copies  from 
the  American  agent,  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  N.  Y.  50  cents ; 
postage,  20  cts. 

Contributions  to  Photographic  Optics,  By  Otto  Lummer, 
Ph.D.,  Berlin.  Translated  and  augmented  by  Silvanus 
P.  Thompson.  135  pp.,  with  numerous  diagrams. 
6x9x^in.  Net,  \i.qo.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  [Obtainable  from  Tennant  and  Ward.] 
Mr.  Thompson  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in 
the  optics  of  photography  for  making  bummer's  admira- 
ble papers  accessible  to  English  readers.  The  book  ^ves 
one  a  clear  and  definite  exposition  of  the  characteristics  of 
photographic  objectives  from  the  strictly  scientific  radier 
than  from  the  popular  point  of  view.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  **  dry  reading,"  but  it  is  a  book  which  reqwres 
careful  reading.  This  requirement  met,  the  reader  will 
find  in  its  pages  a  vast  store  of  useful  information  hardly 
obtainable  elsewhere,  ran^ng  from  the  pinhole  to  the 
modem  anastigmat.  A  fairly  good  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  volume  may  be  had  from  the  following  summary  of 
its  contents  :  Quitters:  (I)  The  Attainment  of  a  Perfectiy 
Sharp  Image ;  (il)  Seidel's  Theory  of  the  Five  Aberra- 
tions of  Spheriaty ;  (III)  Formation  of  Images  by  Means 
of  a  Small  Aperture— Pinhole  Camera ;  (IV)  Formation  of 
the  Image  by  a  Simple  Converging  Lens ;  (V)  Influence 
of  the  Position  of  the  Stop  upon  the  Flatness  of  the  Field ; 
(VI)  The  Cause  of  Distortion— Conditions  Necessary  for 
Images  without  Distortion ;  (VII)  Systems  Corrected  for 
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Color  and  Sphericity,  Consistinfi;  of  Two  Associated 
Lenses— Old  Adiromats;  (VIII)  New  Adiromats;  (IX) 
Separation  of  the  Lenses  as  a  Means  of  Produdns;  Arti- 
fiaal  Flattening^of  the  Field ;  (X)  Unsymmetrical  Lenses 
Consisting  of  Two  Members ;  (XI)  Double  Objectives, 
Consisting  of  Two  Symmetrical  Members ;  (XIIJ  Some 
Recent  British  Objectives  j  (XIII)  Telephotographic  Len- 
ses. Appendices:  (I)  Seidel's  Tneory  of  the  Five  Aber- 
rations; (II)  On  the  Sine-Condition;  (III)  Computation 
of  Lenses. 

The  Actien  Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin  Fabrikation,  of  Ber- 
lin, send  to  our  table  a  copy  of  the  revised  edition  of  their 
pamphlet  on  Patented  Vevelopers,  This  pamphlet, 
whidi  contains  much  carefully  prepared  information  on 
modem  developing  agents,  intensifiers  and  reducers,  may 
be  obtained  gratis  from  Geoi^  Murphy,  57  East  oth  St., 
New  York,  or  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  124  Fiftti  ave., 
New  York. 

A  valuable  monograph  on  Light  Filters  (color  screens), 
hy  Dr.  Grebe,  of  Jena,  is  given  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography^  December  28  and  January  4.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  comprehensive  of  recent  papers  on  the 
subject  and  is  worthy  of  filing  for  reference. 

Apochromatic  Collinear  Lenses, — ^Messrs.  Voigtlander 
and  Sohn,  of  Brunswick,  announce  the  issue  of  a  new  series 
of  apochromatic  collinear  lenses.  It  is  stated  that  the 
glasses  used  in  the  lenses  have  been  selected  so  that  the 
secondar>r  spectrum  is  completely  corrected,  consequently 
the  three  images  for  blue,  j^een  and  red  ^1  on  the  same 
plane  and  are  the  same  size.  By  this  apochromatic  cor- 
rection the  sharpness  of  the  definition  has  been  increased, 
and  is  more  even  over  the  whole  image  than  with  an  or- 
dinary objective  of  the  same  aperture. 

The  Gray-Lloyd  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridg[ewood,  N.  J.,  have 
issued  a  neat  folder  describing  their  Double  Sitgmat  in 
detail.  This  new  lens  is  one  which  is  bound  to  enjoy 
considerable  popularity  when  its  remarkable  capacities 
become  known,  and  the  descriptive  circular  indicates 
some  of  these  possibilities  in  a  plain  and  straightforward 
way.  As  soon  as  time  permits  we  hope  to  give  the  Dou- 
ble Stigmat  a  practical  test  and  report  on  its  perform- 
ance. 
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Green  ferric  ammonium  citrate,  a  variety  offering  con- 
siderable advantage  over  the  ordinaiy  brown  variety,  can 
be  obtained  from  Merck,  New  York,  who  is  at  present 
the  only  manuiactorer  stocking  the  salt  in  this  country,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes. 

The  editors  of  the  Photogram  send  for  our  book-shelf 
the  bound  volume  of  that  admirable  journal  for  190a  We 
now  have  a  goodlv  row  of  Photograms^  and  find  them 
invaluable  books  of  reference  because  of  the  vast  amount 
of  technical  and  trade  information  compressed  into  their 
ample  pages.  The  new  volume  is  in  every  way  an  im- 
provement on  its  predecessors,  and  the  illustrations  are 
decidedly  better  than  in  previous  years.  Always  excqst- 
ins:  the  BriHsh  Journal^  it  may  be  justly  said  that  The 
Fnoiogram  offers  at  once  the  most  concise  and  most  com- 
plete record  extant  of  photography  in  Great  Britain. 
[Spon  &  Chamberlain,  American»agents,  New  York.] 

If  there  is  one  branch  of  outdoor  work  more  than  an- 
other wherein  the  amateur  is  likely  to  feiil,  it  is  in  attempt- 
ing to  secure  the  delightful  effects  gotten  by  photographmg 
gainst  the  lig^t  Proof  of  this  is  seen  wherever  a  collec- 
tion of  amateurs'  prints  may  be  looked  over,  as  at  a  club 
exhibition.  Writing  on  the  subject  in  the  News,  Mr. 
William  Thomas  eives  the  subjoined  counsel  touching 
the  technical  difficulties  involved.    We  quote: 

Everybody  knou'S  that  if  we  allow  a  ray  of  direct  sun- 
light to  fall  upon  our  lens  when  taking  a  view,  in  ninety- 
nme  cases  out  of  a  hundred  we  shall  ^t  a  circular  spot  of 
light  on  the  groimd  glass,  which  opticians  call  a  '*  flare- 
spot."  We  may  furmer  notice,  when  working  towards 
the  source  of  light,  even  when  the  sun  does  not  actually 
shine  directly  into  die  lens,  that  the  picture  on  the  ground 
glass  looks  hazy  and  misty,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
nght  admitted  whidi  is  not  actually  forming  the  image, 
and  which  would  have  a  fogging  action  on  the  plate. 

Both  of  these  defects  we  must  take  steps  to  avoid.  A 
ray  of  direct  sunlight  may  often  be  prevented  from  enter- 
ing tiie  lens  by  so  locating  the  camera  as  to  allow  some 
intervening  object — ^i.e.,  the  branch  or  trunk  of  a  tree — to 
cast  its  shadow  upon  the  lens,  and  so  prevent  direct  rays 
from  entering.  It  is  absolutely  necessanr  to  take  this 
precaution  when  the  sun's  rays  are  powerful  and  the  orb 
IS  high  in  the  heavens,  but  when  near  the  horizon,  and 
under  certain  atmospheric  conditions— i.e.,  in  misty  or 
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foggy  weather — it  is  often  possible  to  obtain  very  delight- 
fuiatmospheric  effects  by  including  the  actual  sun's  image 
on  the  plate.  In  such  cases  the  image  must  be  carefufly 
examined  on  the  focusing  screen  Before  exposing  the 
plate,  in  order  to  see  whether  there  are  any  gho^y  or 
reflected  secondary  images,  or  that  too  much  fog  is  not 
present 

Tbe  second  danger  to  which  we  have  referred— namely, 
the  degradation  or  fogging  of  the  imag;e  caused  by  the 
admission  of  a  large  volume  of  rays  wmch  do  not  eo  to 
form  the  image,  may  in  all  cases  be  cured  by  shielding 
the  lens  with  a  hood,  and  by  that  means  preventing  them 
from  falling  upon  and  passing  through  it  to  the  plate. 
For  this  piupose  a  large  flap  shutter  is  perhaps  the  most 
generally  useful  contrivance  that  can  be  employed* 
although  in  an  emergency  the  hat,  the  lens  cap,  an 
umbreUa,  or  even  the  hand,  may  be  used.  With  these 
latter,  however,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  extem- 
porized screen  cutting  ofiE  a  portion  of  the  picture,  a  fact 
which  will  not  become  apparent  until  developing  the 

{)late.  An  adjustable  flap  shutter,  however,  may  be 
owered  or  raised  until  the  lens  is  completely  screened 
from  direct  light,  and  yet  without  cutting  off  any  portion 
of  the  field.  It  will  be  instructive  to  note  the  very  differ- 
ent appearance  of  the  image  with  and  without  the  screen, 
for  bv  Its  aid  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  attempted,  may  be  secured. 
Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  working  under  these 
conditions,  and  who  have  confined  themselves  to  more 
orthodox  systems  of  lighting,  often  make  the  mistake  of 
giving  insufficient  exposure.  When  working  against  the 
Reht  It  is  all-important  to  bear  in  mind  and  follow  the 
oft-repeated  rule — *'  expose  for  the  shadows, ' '  and  in  doing 
so  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  same  shadows  under 
such  conditions  are  ver^^  deep  and  require  plenty  of  time. 
Overexposure  of  the  hig^  hghts  need  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
feared ;  the  tendency  in  such  cases,  where  the  contrast 
between  light  and  shade  is  great,  is  to  exaggerate  rather 
than  to  minimize,  and  a  generous  exposure  will  assist  in 
subduing  any  tendency  to  over  -  accentuate  the  high 
lights,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  shadows  a  chance 
of  properly  recording  themselves  on  the  plate.  As  a 
rough  guide,  I  may  state  that  an  exposure  in  brilliant 
spring  sunlight  of  15  seconds,  with  a  lens  aperture  of 
^11,  will  prove  to  be  about  correct— in  short,  the  rule 
should  be  to  over-  rather  than  under-expose. 

There  only  remains  one  other  point  to  be  observed  in 
photographing  under  such  conditions,  that  being  always 
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to  use  a  backed  plate.  There  will»  of  course,  be  a  ten- 
dency to  halation  where  a  strong  light  comes  in  immedi- 
ate juxtaposition  to  a  dark  shadow.  To  a  certain  extent, 
however,  the  blurring  so  caused  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
it  is  quite  correct  to  reproduce  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
the  pnotographic  process  the  natural  effect  is  often  exag- 
^rat»l,  and  for  tnis  reason  and  to  prevent  this  happen- 
mg  it  is  desirable  to  back  the  plate.  Personally,  I  prefer 
isochromatic  plates  for  work  of  this  class,  and  I  recom- 
mend their  employment  in  conjunction  with  a  pale  yellow 
screen. 

If  he  will  bear  in  mind  all  these  technical  considera- 
tions, the  photographer  who  cares  to  ignore  stereotyped 
rules  may,  if  he  possess  the  necessary  artistic  ability,  suc- 
ceed in  producing  some  very  delightful  and  unconven- 
tional work. 

The  very  practical  and  useful  camera  stand  for  pho- 


tographing^ flowers,^  si>ecimens   and   general   copying 

13: 
Photographing   Flowers  and  Trees,  has   been  widely 


purposes,  first  described  by  its  originator,  Mr.  J.  Hor- 
ace  McFarland,  in  The   rnoTO-MiNiATURE,   No. 


appreciated.  During  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  appeared 
in  the  Botanical  Gazette,  Chicago  ;  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Microscopy,  Rochester ;  and  an  English  photo- 
graphic periodical. 

We  are  not  given  to  **  blowing  our  own  horn  "  in  these 
pages,  and  have  strenuously  avoided  the  tendency  to 
self-praise  or  extravagant  clauns  which  disfi^re  so  many 
of  our  otherwise  intelligent  contemporanes  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  But  we  cannot  forbear  a  word  of 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  many  letters  received 
daily  in  which  the  usefuhiess  of  The  Photo-Miniature 
is  commended  in  a  very  generous  way.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  great  pleasure  to  see  this  appreciation  of  the  work  put 
into  the  making  of  the  magazine  month  by  month,  and 
our  hearty  thamcs  go  out  to  all  those  who  have  paused 
for  a  moment  to  send  us  the  encouragement  ot  their 
good  will. 

Lehrbuch   der  Pratischen   Photozraphie,     By   Dr.  A. 

Miethe.  Part  I.  30  cents.  Wilhelm  Knapp.    Halle  a/S, 

Germany. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  general  text-books  on  pho- 
tography for  German  readers,  and  has  already  passed 
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through  a  large  edition  in  Europe.  The  new  and  revised 
edition,  above  mentioned,  is  to  be  issued  in  monthlv 
parts,  of  which  this  is  the  first  Dr.  Miethe  deals  with 
the  practical,  rather  than  the  theoretical,  side  of  photog- 
raphy, and  the  book  is  characteristically  dear  and  concise 
in  its  handling  of  the  subjects  dealt  with. 

The  California  Camera  Co.  sends  greetings  for  the  new 
year  in  the  form  of  a  remarkably  fine  print,  ii  x  14  ins., 
on  the  New  Century  Polychrome  Pt^er^  reproducing  the 
effect  of  a  photogravure  reproduction  from  a  painting. 
Polychrome  is  a  Califomian  product,  simple  in  its  manip- 
ulation and  yielding  very  desirable  results.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  it  has  found  such  favor  among  western 
amateurs  that  the  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to 
enlarge  their  facilities  for  its  preparation. 

A  writer  in  the  Amateur  Photographer^  dealing  with 
the  focusing  of  dark  interiors,  says : 

The  ima^^e  on  the  ground  glass  with  even  a  moderately 
small  stop  IS  often  very  difficult  to  see  at  all  distinctiy.  In 
that  case  the  foUowinjg^  hint  is  worth  remembering.  Hav- 
ing arranged  your  picture,  first  measure  the  distance  of 
your  camera  to  the  nearest  object  that  you  wish  to  get  in 
focus.  Let  us  suppose  the  nearest  object  to  be  eight 
feet  away.  Then  measure  the  distance  of  the  most  dis- 
tant point  to  the  lens.  Suppose  this  to  be  forty  feet 
Now  multiply  these  two  distances  (eight  and  forty  feet) 
together,  double  the  result,  and  divide  this  by  the  sum  of 
the  two  distances.  Thus,  8  multiplied  by  40,  and  again 
by  2,  is  our  numerator,  while  8  plus  40  is  our  denomi- 
nator, i.  e., 

8X4oXg_      , 
8+40     ^^^^' 

We  now  select  some  easily  seen  object  thirteen  or  four- 
teen feet  away.  Focus  on  this  with  the  largest  stop. 
Then  insert  a  stop  small  enough  to  give  the  required  de- 
gree of  sharpness  to  either  the  nearest  or  most  distant 
object  For  we  now  know  that  these  two  points  will  be 
equally  sharp,  whatever  that  degree  may  be. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  we  can,  if  we  prefer,  take 
our  camera  outside  the  i>uilding  and  focus  on  a  point 
thirteen  and  a  half  feet  away,  and  then  select  a  stop  sharp 
enough  to  give  us  an  eight  feet  distance  object  as  sharp 
as  required.    The  camera  can  then  be  taken  into  the 
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building  and  the  view  arranged  without  any  further  alter- 
ation of  focus  or  stop. 

It  is  also  worth  remembering  that  if  we  are  usin^  a 
square  body  camera,  i.  e.,  one  with  a  front  the  same  size 
as  the  back  (L  e.,  not  a  taper  bellows),  if  we  look  alofi^ 
either  of  tiie  top  edges  of  the  camera  tiie  point  we  see  is 
the  one  which  comes  on  the  middle  of  the  plate.  And  if 
we  put  the  eye  just  over  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  look 
at  the  right  and  left  comers  of  the  top  of  the  camera  front 
we  shall  see  the  sides  of  our  picture. 

Another  useful  tip  is  this :  Remove  the  lens,  swing  the 
camera  round,  remove  the  gjound  glass,  place  the  eye  to 
the  lens  opening,  and  you  will  ^et  a  very  iaxr  guide  as  to 
how  mucn  of  your  subject  is  mcluded.  Having  noted 
this,  and  what  object  comes  in  the  center  of  your  plate, 
you  can  adjust  this  by  looking  along  either  top  edge  as 
has  just  been  mentioned. 

Wilson* s  Photographic  Magazine  for  January  appears 
in  a  dress  of  new  type,  and  is  printed  on  a  clearer,  whiter 
paper  than  heretofore,  with  corresponding  advantage  to 
the  reader.  The  illustrations  include  several  capital 
studies  in  posing  and  lifting  the  figure  by  Henry  H. 
Pierce,  Schloss,  C.  A.  Zimmerman,  and  others;  and 
among  the  articles  may  be  found  one  on  Ozotype^  and 
another  on  Plain  Paper^  containing  many  us^ul  hints 
for  amateurs.  [Edward  L.  Wilson,  New  York.  Price 
30  cents]. 

The  second  shipment  of  Photograms  of  the  Year  igoo 
has  arrived,  and  copies  may  again  be  had  in  paper  or 
cloth  binding.  The  demand  tor  this  book  has  becai 
unusually  large,  both  here  and  in  England,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  i^ill  speedily  be  out  of  print  and  un- 
obtainable. 

The  shipment  of  Penrose*  s  Process  Year  Book^  an- 
nounced in  a  previous  issue,  has  also  largely  disap- 
peared. As  no  more  copies  of  this  work  can  be  ob- 
tained from  England,  those  who  have  not  yet  secured  a 
copy  will  do  well  to  secure  it  prompdy  to  avoid  disap- 
pomtment 

Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  11 1  New  Bond  St.,  London,  send 
us  copies  of  their  most  recent  circulars  and  price  lists. 
These  describe  the  Ross-Zeiss  Unar  Lenses,  the  latest 
production  of  Zeiss,  and  the  complete  series  of  photo- 
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B  -  TUck  D— Thick  Smootli 

E  — TUa  Rovck 

lOTB-FRICES  THX  SAMB  FOB  ALL  GSABZS 

This  paper,  new  to  this  country  a  month  or  so 
ago,  but  with  an  established  European  reputation  of 
many  years,  is  now  known  to  every  one  as  the  very 
best  Bromide  of  Silver  paper  on  the  market.  It 
htLS  great  latitude  ofexposurey  can  be  worked  with 
almost  any  developer y  and  yields  prints  of  exceed- 
ing beauty,  clear  in  the  shadows,  brilliant  in  the 
high  lights,  and  with  no  tendency  towards  fogging 
or  stains.    The  sale  of 

ROTOGRAPH   PAPER 

has  been  increasing  dailv  until  it  has  reached  an 
unexpected  point  while,  inside  of  the  short  period 
named,  we  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  well-known  photographers  statins  that  Roto- 
graph  Paper  is  giving  best  results  and  is  superior 
to  any  other  paper. 

Special  Notice 
Owing  to  the  numerous  complaints  we  have 
received  from  intending  purchasers  of  our  goods, 
to  the  effect  that  many  dealers  in  photographic 
supplies  throughout  the  country  are  unable  to  sup- 
ply Rotograph  Paper  on  account  of  certain  trade 
restrictions,  we  be^  to  state  that  hereafter  where 
parties  cannot  obtain  our  goods  or  an  effort  is  made 
to  substitute  other  brands,  we  will  be  pleased  to  All 
orders  direct  at  prices  named  in  our  Price-list  of 
January  8,  1901,  and  deliver  goods  free  of  charge 
to  the  customers,  irrespective  of  size  of  order  or 
locality. 

On  application  we  will  gladly  fornlah  the  name  of  the  near- 
est dealer  who  can  mpply  our  paper  on  the  aame  terms. 

damplea  on  application 

NEUE  PH0T08RAPHISCHE  6ESELLSCHAFT,  A.  8. 

•.  IIUSSI66ER,  Sailing  Agsnt 

7  West  14th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Kindly  mention  Thb  Photo-Miniatukb 
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mphic  objectives  manufactured  by  them.  We  have  a 
tew  spare  copies  of  these  announcements  which  are  at 
the  service  of  those  interested. 


WPl 


Among  the  New  Year's  greetings  which  came  to  our 
table  one  of  the  most  charming  was  a  copy  of  the 
Hiawatha  Calendar^  published  by  the  Taber-Prang  Art 
Co.,  from  the  sketches  in  color  and  designs  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Zimmerman,  of  St  Paul.  Mr.  Zimmerman  has  a  long 
and  enviable  reputation  as  a  portraitist,  but  his  skill  wi£ 
tiie  brush  is  fully  e<iual  to  his  cleverness  in  photography. 
The  Calendar^  which  has  also  been  modified  to  form  a 
frieze  decoration  without  the  calendar  feature,  brings 
before  one  in  vivid  fashion  the  scenes  and  incidents 
recorded  by  Lonp^fellow,  and  provides  a  tasteful  bit  of 
color  for  the  walls  of  the  home. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Zimmerman* s 
work  prepared  for  publication  has  met  with  so  much 
success  that  he  proposes  to  locate  in  or  near  New  York 
at  an  early  date. 

Down  South  pictures,  by  Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  with 
a  preiace  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  9>^xi4>^  in. 
Pnce,  fi.50. 
In  and  Out  of  the  Nursery.  Verses  and  sonfi;s  by  Eva 
Eickemeyer  Rowland^  pictured  by  Rudomh  Eick- 
meyer,  Jr.  9>4xi4>4  !in.  Price,  $1.50.  Published 
by  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York. 

These  two  books  are  of  interest  here  becatise  they 
admirably  displaythe  use  of  photography  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  biooks.  They  are  interesting  also  as  offering  in 
dainty  shape  some  of  Mr.  Eickemeyer's  best  and  most 
recent  work.  Not  all  of  the  pictures  are  worthy  of  praise, 
nor  do  tiiey  always  meet  one's  notion  of  this  or  that,  but 
as  su&^gestions  for  the  amateur  seeking  inspiration  they 
are  altogether  acceptable.  They  are  printed  on  heavy 
plate  paper,  with  a  photogravure  design,  and  the  half- 
tones are  cleverly  managed— which  applies  to  all  the 
Russell  publications  we  have  seen. 

Nipher^s  Zerophotography.—hxi  enthusiast  writes:  — 

"Professor tdls  me  of  the  wonderful  discovery 

that  has  set  the  photographic  world  agog — how  an  over- 
exposed plate  may  be  developed  in  sufmsed  light,  e  g.. 
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A  Plate  which  combines  all  the  advanteges 
of  ordinary  and  orthochromatic  plates 

LOVELL 

Color-Differentiating 

PLATES 

Pe«HI«*ly  th«  best  erthoehrematle  plate  In  th« 
market.  A  trial  will  ceiwlne*.  May  b«  itsad  for 
tha  m^eri^  of  au^aets  wHhotit  a  color  aeraan 

Its  ate  offers  ths  toiUnring  advantages: 

Natural  Portraits  without 
Retouciiing 

Landscapes  with  Clouds 
Correct  Color  Sensitiveness 

giving  a  true  rendering  of  the  tone  values 
In  the  subject 

Full  Exposure  on  Quickest 

Exposures 

Brilliant    Negatives 

Sensitive  to  the  entire  Spectrum 

and  the  only  plate  wkieh  will  give  the  reds 


SPEEDS    \^     L^    "INEDIUNI 


I  ** 


TWO        ^     rN       "FAST" 

May  k«  bad  ••haekarf"  or  "aakaekad"  aa  ardarad 

Obtalnabia  flrom  doalars  or  diraet  from  factory 
Sand  for  prica-llat  and  apaelal  circular 

LOVELL  DRY  PUTE  MFG.  CO. 
NEW    ROCHELLE,    N.   Y. 

W««t«rn  D«p«t:  64  Wabash  AvanH««  Chicago 
Danvar:  Hart  Braa.  A  Walla 
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twilight,  and  give  a  good  positive.    Great,  isn't  it !    And 

what  an  immense  impetus  it  will  give !   Professor 

tried  it  the  first  thing  after  he  got  home,  and  it  works  !*' 
Whereupon  the  Practical  Man  "tried  it"  and  writes  : — 
"The  results  are  remarkable.  As  soon  as  we  have  a 
lieht  day  I  propose  to  try  it  on  fruits,  and  make  a  series 
of  careful  experiments,  working  a  dozen  plates  on  the 
same  subject,  with  various  exposures  and  methods  of 
development  I  have  already  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
that  it  IS  easy  and  convenient  to  make  a  dii^icate  nega- 
tive of  a  n^;ative  by  artificial  lisht,  with  development  in 
the  full  light  It  IS  a  marvelous  thing.  You  shouki 
have  a  note  about  it  in  The  Photo-Miniaturb." 

All  this  refers  to  Nipher's  2>rophcaograp1^^  which  the 
reader  can  find  outlined  in  the  November,  December 
and  January  issues  of  the  Photo  Era  (Boston).  The 
accounts  ^ven  cannot  be  condensed  into  the  space  here 
at  our  disposal,  and  the  experiments  are  sufficiently 
interesting  to  justify  the  expense  required  to  read  the 
original  text  in  the  Photo  Era, 

The  editor  of  Photography^  commenting  <»  the  matter, 
confesses  that  he  is  "in  the  dark"  as  to  the  method  of 
usefully  employing  the  discovery,  which,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  seems  to  be  nothing  but  our  old  friend 
reversal." 

{T^  b€  canitmm^d.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATIONS. 

After  the  excitements  of  the  first  year  with  the  camera 
have  subsided,  the  amateur — unless  he  forsake  pho- 
tography altogether— usually  takes  up  its  practice  m  a 
serious  or  more  intelligent  way  than  formerly.  The 
blandishments  of  the  man  who  "does  the  rest/'  of  ready- 
to-use  mixtures,  and  other  short  cuts  to  perfection  cease 
to  attract,  and  the  novice  sets  himself  with  sober  enthu- 
siasm to  the  study  of  photographic  manipulation.  Next 
to  personal  expenence  the  worker  at  this  stage  naturallv 
seeks  to  know  the  experiences  of  others  in  the  same  field, 
and  so  our  novice  comes  to  the  reading  of  photographic 
books.  Here,  too  often,  vast  disappointments  await  nim. 
The  books  gloss  over  so  much,  ancf  leave  so  many  things 
unsaid  \  the  printed  page  brings  up  so  many  questions  to 
which  it  gives  no  satiSactory  answer.  Sometimes  the 
maker  of  a  text-book  demands  of  his  readers  at  least  as 
full  a  knowledge  of  his  sut^ect  as  he  himself  possesses. 
I  know  of  several  books  ot  this  sort« 

It  is  an  old  difficulty.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember, 
complaint  has  been  made  that  the  makers  of  photo- 
graphic text-books  take  too  much  for  granted,  i.  e.,  do 
not  sufficiently  keep  in  mind  the  fact  Siat  the  average 
reader  is  not  familiar  with  the  thousand  and  one  terms 
and  references  left  unexplained  as  "things  generally 
known."  In  Thb  Photo-Miniature,  as  far  as  possible 
within  practical  limits,  this  difficulty  has  been  recognized 
and  overcome,  apparently  with  a  certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess. And  yet  an  expert  worker  recently  protested 
against  a  mention  of  "anhydrous  soda"  in  these  pages 
without  explanation  of  the  term.  Still  another  reader 
was  disappointed,  because  he  read  herein  that  *'the 
latent  imac:e  is  invisible"  without  explanation  as  to  why 
it  is  invisible.  From  which  it  appears  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  thing  to  make  a  book  which  will  bring 
information  unto  every  one  according  to  his  need. 
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In  this  number  of  Thb  Photo-Miniature  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  offset  the  defidendes  of  the  tezt-booics 
as  set  forth,  and  to  provide  photographers  with  a  handy 
book  of  reference  concerning  the  litUe  things  geoeraUj 
overlooked  by  photographic  writers.  The  arrangement 
of  the  text  foUows  the  natural  order  of  photographic  ma- 
nipulations: viz.^  Chemicals ;  Weights  and  Measures  in 
general ;  Wei^mg^  and  Measuring  by  various  systems : 
Making  Solutions ;  Keeping  and  Measuring  Solutions  in 
Practice ;  Using  Solutions ;  Washing  and  Drying  Plates 
and  Prints.  Tne  monograph  is  from  the  pen  of  George 
£.  Brown,  a  practical  photographer,  thorou^y  trained 
in  laboratory  methods.  Personally,  I  like  his  clear  and 
direct  way  of  getting  at  the  root  of  a  difficulty,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  exposition  of  the  metric  system,  its  advan- 
tages and  use.  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  mformatioa 
Mr.  Brown  puts  before  us  in  simple  and  plain  language 
her^^in  will  clear  away  many  difficulties  long  compuJned 
of  l>y  American  ana  English  readers  of  photographic 
lituature.  Ei>rroR- 

p«efta  fA  ^®  ^'^  things  one  wants  to  know 

KffWNvAhlnft  »^u'  t^®  chemicals  used  in  photography 

^nl_i72ur^  are  not  their  formulae  or  atomic  weights, 

Chemicals.     ^^^  ^^^  practical  qualities,  i.  e.,  their 

solubility,  keeping  properties,  the  differences  in  name 

and  fact  between  commercial  varieties,  and  such  facts  as 

the  impurities  likely  to  be  found  m  the  chemicals  we  buy 

at  the  stores,  how  far  these  impurities  are  hannfuJ,  and 

how  they  can  be  minimized  or  removed 

As  a  rule,  chemicals  are  more  readily 
Solubility,  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  so  that 
if  more  than  the  quantity  soluble  in  cold 
water  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  excess  of  the 
salt  will  separate  when  the  solution  is  cooled.*  Such  a 
solution  is  said  to  be  "saturated"  m  the  cold^  and  for  a 
^ven  temperature  contains  always  a  certain  definite  quan- 
tity of  salt  Generally  60®  Fahr.  (15.5®  C, )  is  the  tempera- 
ture which  ispresumed  when  talking  about  cold  saturated 
solutions.  There  are  two  ways  of  expressing  solubOity. 
We  can  say  how  much  of  the  solid  is  contained  in  a  given 


*That  ifl,  nsnally.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  cold  soper-catitntcd 
solution  by  cooling:  a  liot  strong  solution  very  quietly  and  protected 
from  dust.  Let  tlie  reader  try  tne  experiment  of  dissolving:  an  ounce 
of  hypo  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  by  heat,  taking  care  to  dissolve 
wety  particle,  and  cooling:  in  a  test  tube  closed  with  a  bnlb.  The 
liquid  will  remain  dear,  but  on  dropping:  in  a  siztg^le  fng;ineat  of  hypo 
will  become  almost  solid. 
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volume  of  saturated  solution ;  or  we  can  say  how  much 
of  the  solid  is  required  to  saturate  a  given  volume  of 
water;  other  thinjgs  being  equal,  the  latter  is  always 
rather  more  than  the  former. 

The  practical  thing  to  remember  about  solubility  and 
making  solutions  is,  that  if  left  to  themselves  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bottle  most  chemicals  do  not  forthwith  form 
a  saturated  solution.  This  point  is  gone  into  more  fully 
in  the  section  on  makinz  solutions.  Note  here  that  as 
chemicals  generally  dissolve  more  freely  in  hot  water  tiian 
in  cold,  the  straight  way  to  get  a  saturated  solution  is  to 
take  more  of  the  salt  than  is  necessary  (see  figures  later) , 
dissolve  and  cool.  There  should  oe  a  deposit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  if  all  is  well. 

ChemicAla  Many  chemicals  do  not  keep  indefi- 
Which  Spoil.  ^*^X-  Their  failing  in  this  respect  is 
*^  mentioned  senatim  below.  As  a  general 
rule,  all  chemicals  should  be  kept  tightly  stoppered  and 
in  the  dark.  In  particular  are  developers  (pyro,  etc.), 
sulphites,  sulpho-cyanides,  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  (the 
former  oxidize  m  the  air,  some  of  the  latter  induce  on 
exposure  to  light),  silver,  gold  and  platinum  salts  (eet 
' '  reduced  "  in  the  light ) .  Among  others  which  spoil  oy 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  and  which  must,  there- 
fore, be  tighdy  stoppered  are  ammonium  and  potassium 
sulpho-cyanides,  uranium  nitrate  and  chloride^  calcium 
chloride,  bleaching  powder,  ferric  chloride  (iron  per- 
chloride),  potassium  carbonate,  caustic  potash,  potassium 
cyanide,  caustic  soda  and  sodium  sulphite. 

The  larger  the  proportion  of  sulphurous 

SulphitM.    add  the  better  the  preservative  action  of 

sulphite.  This  is  all  tne  di£Ference  between 

the  various  sulphite  substances,  except  that  some  are 

acid.     (See  later.) 

Sulphurous  actd  is  sometimes  given  in  development 
formulae.  This  is  a  solution  of  the  gas  SOs  in  water. 
The  saturated  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.046  and 
contains  9.5  parts  of  the  real  add  per  loo  parts  of  the 
liquid. 

Sodium  suipMe  is  sold  as  "crystallized"  and  ''anhy- 
drous.*' The  second  has  no  water  of  crystallization.  One 
part  of  it  eauals  two  parts  of  the  former.  Soda  sulphite 
(oystallizea)  should  be  dear  and  white,  not  coated  with 
white  powderv  deposit  The  latter  contains  sulphate  and 
spoils  the  sulphite  for  many  purposes,  as,  for  example, 
makii^  metol  and  other  developers.  To  use  such  sulphite, 
rinse  it  with  a  very  littie  water  and  drjr  between  blotting 
paper  before  weighing  out  Some  sulphite  turns  red  litmus 
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paper  blue,  showing  that  it  is  alkaline.    This  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate.    Tliis  is  ah 
evil  where  the  sulphite  is  being  used  to  mix  with  pyro, 
since  the  alkali  favors  the  pyro  turning  dark  in  color. 
Remedy :  Add  a  little  citric  add  until  me  solution  (be- 
fore addition  of  pyro)  turns  blue  litmus  pai)erred. 
Potaasinm        ™^  ^'*  contains  nearly  twice  as  much 
Me^ia^    sulphurous  acid  as  crystallized  soda  sul- 
^ito         phite,  but  is  add  insomuch  that  for  every 
P*"^*        grain  of  it  used  in  making  up  a  developer 
the  alkali  in  the  developer  must  be  increased  as  follows : 
Ammonia,  .45  grain ;  caustic  potash,  .50  grain ;  caustic 
soda,  .36  grain ;  potassiimi  carbonate  (dry),  .62  grain ; 
sodium  carbonate  (dry),   .48  grain ;  sodium  carbonate 
cryst,  .96  grain.    The  solubility  of  the  salt  in  cold  water 
is  33  per  cent 

The  caustic  alkalies  (caustic  soda  and 
Alkalies,     caustic  potash)  are  more  powerful  than 
the  carbonated  alkalies  (sodium  carbon- 
ate, etc.).    The  former  cannot  be  used  with  many  devel- 
opers, though  where  they  can  they  give  a  more  rapid  so- 
lution. 

Caustic  soda  is  sold  as  "pure  stick,"  ''by  alcohol'* 
and  "from  sodium."    The  first,  if  of  good  quality,  is 

Eure  enough  for  photographic  use.  The  second  is  purer, 
ut  hig[her  in  pnce.  The  third  (chemically  pure)  is  too 
expensive  for  consideration.  All  kinds  must  be  kept 
ti^ndy  stoppered  in  bottles,  with  the  stoppers  greased 
with  vaseline  to  prevent  their  sticking.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  caustic  soda  gets  crusted  over  with  a  white  opaque 
coating  of  carbonate,  which  ought  to  be  removed  by 
scraping  before  weighing.  Beware  of  particles  of  caustic 
soda  flymg  on  to  the  clothes,  in  which  a  hole  will  speedily 
be  eaten.  Note  also  that  the  readiness  with  whidi  soda 
dissolves  in  water  may  lead  the  inexperienced  to  forget 
to  mix  thoroughly  by  shaking.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
heavy  alkaline  solution  may  remain  at  the  bottom. 

Caustic  potash  is  similar  to  caustic  soda,  except  that  it 
is  much  more  soluble.  Both  alkalies  are  best  dissolved 
in  distilled  water. 

Ammonia  is  a  strong  solution  of  the  ^s  NH3  and  con- 
tains about  ^3  per  cent  (by  weight)  of  it.    It  soon  loses 
strength,  and  it  is  best  to  nux  it  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water  as  soon  as  purchased  and  use  accordingly. 
r>.*k^«.*^^         Sodium  carbonate  is  purchasable  as 
A^iM        "cryst"  and  "anhydrous,"  or  "dry." 
Auaiies.       .j^g  latter  contains  nearly  tfiree  times  as 
much  real  carbonate  as  the  former.    Sal  soda  (the  wash- 
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ing  soda  of  the  stores)  is  a  fairly  c;ood  variety  of  soda, 
but  it  is  best  to  use  the  pure  crystab  especially  supplied 
for  photographic  use.    Example :   Seed's  new  Caroona^ 

Dry  sodium  carbonate  is  a  very  convenient  salt  for  tak- 
ing on  tour,  for  in  addition  to  its  greater  concentration  it 
di^lves  very  easily.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  so-called 
*'  carbonate  of  soda  "  of  the  grocer  is  usuallv  bi-carbonate 
of  soda  and  of  no  use  for  development  Solubility  (cryst) 
50  per  cent 

Potassium  carbonate  is  also  purchasable  as  crystallized 
and  dry.  The  former  is  of  rather  variable  quafity.  An- 
dresen's,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  the  writer  in 
1895,  contains  8^  per  cent  of  real  (dry)  potassium  car- 
bonate. Potassmm  carbonate  is  very  soluble  indeed, — 
100  parts  of  water  will  dissolve  109  parts  of  the  salt  It 
must  be  kept  well  stoppered  to  prevent  absorption  of 
water,  which,  without  this  precaution,  goes  on  so  rapidly 
as  to  liquify  the  salt 

Acetic  acid.    The  strongest  variety  is 
Acids.        known  as  "glacial."     This  is  the  kind 
which  is  usually  meant  in  formulae.    If  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  skin  for  any  leng^th  of  time,  it 
produces  a  blister.    It  mixes  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions. 

Hydrochloric  orw/ ("muriatic  acid,"  spirits  of  salt). 
The  pure  acid  is  a  colorless  fuming  liquid  which  corrodes 
the  slcin  and  clothes,  and  is  an  irritant  poison.  Spirits  of 
salt  is  an  impure  and  weaker  variety.  The  pure  acid 
must  be  used  for  the  clearing  bath  in  platinum  printing. 

HydroflMoric  acid  is  a  similarly  corrosive  liquid  which 
attacks  glass  and  is  therefore  kept  in  gutta-percha  botdes. 

Nitric  acid.  The  pure  add  has  a  specific  gravi^  of 
1.22,  and  ought  to  be  colorless.  Beware  of  the  acid  on 
fingers  and  clothes.  Remedy  any  accident  by  ammonia 
followed  by  cold  water  at  once. 

Oxalic  acid.  This  is  poisonous,  and  its  solubility  is  12 
per  cent  in  cold  water. 

In  the  pyro-ammonia  developer  am- 

Bromides.     monium  or  potassium  bromide  may  be 

used  indiscriminately,  but  in  almost  all 

other  cases  it  is  necessarjr  to  use  potassium  bromide 

because  strong  alkalies  will  always  liberate   ammonia 

from  ammonium  bromide. 

This  ought  to  be  kept  in  solution,  as  the 

Qold  Chloride,  small  quantities  usually  required  cannot 

be  weighed  out    One  grain  per  ounce  of 

water  is  convenient   Ine  water  must  be  distilled.   Some 
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pure  waters  will  do,  but  others  cause  the  metallic  gold  to 
separate.  The  safe  rule  is  to  use  distilled  water,  and 
keep  the  solution  in  the  dark. 

Potmsaium  ^^  distilled  water  here  also.  Some- 
Chlmoird^  times  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  an  en- 
waioropjwuuw.  ^^ly  ^^^  solution.  A  drop  or  two  of 
hydrochloric  add  will  put  this  matter  right  and  does  not 
tmfit  the  solution  for  tonine. 

PotaMinm         '^**  ought  to  be  blood-red  crystals 
Farricva^e    (the  yellow  ferrocyanide  is  a  different 
^  substance  and  of  little  direct  use  in  pho- 

tography^  free  from  yellow  incrustration.  Before  using 
any  which  is  not  quite  clear  from  this  defect,  rinse  with  a 
litUe  water.  Keep  the  salt,  both  solid  and  solution,  in 
the  dark.    Solubility,  40  per  cent  in  cold  water. 

Poteflslum         '^^^  oug^t  to  be  neutral— i.e.,  neither 

'oxldSe  ^^^  *^  ^^"*  litmus  nor  alkaline  to  red  lit- 
uzaiaie.  mus.  When  dissolved  in  ordinary  tap- 
water  (hard  water)  a  milkiness  is  produced  which  does 
no  harm  if  the  solution  be  left  to  clear  bv  standing  a 
while,  and  then  decanted  to  get  rid  of  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle. 

The  small  white  crystals  which  dissolve 
Hjrpo.  in  water  to  a  bright  solution  are  the  most 
preferable  form.  Impure  hypo  often 
makes  a  turbid  solution.  It  is  best  always  to  use  hyi>o 
alkaline  by  adding  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda.  Add 
toning  or  fixing  baths  are  riskv  because  adds  decompose 
hypo  and  liberate  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  substance 
produces  a  black  predpitate  with  silver  in  various  forms 
and  stains  of  divers  kinds  are  due  to  this  action.  Sul- 
phurous add  b  one  add  which  does  not  decompose  hypo, 
but  it  rapidly  oxidizes  to  sulphuric  add,  so  that  a  mixture 
of  hypo  and  sulphurous  add  is  not  as  safe  a  mixture  as 
one  might  suppose.  But  by  keeping  an  excess  of  sulphite 
of  soda  along  with  the  hvpo  the  action  of  an  add  is  miti- 
gated, sulphurous  add  being  given  off  from  the  sulphite 
and  the  add  being  taken  into  combination.  Therefore  a 
mixture  of  hyposulphite  and  citric  or  sulphuric  add  is  an 
add-fixing  bath  to  which  there  is  little  objection.  Add 
fixing  batns,  however,  do  not  fix  quite  so  quickly  as  alka- 
line baths. 

OtA^r  Chemicals.^-The  reader  wishing[  to  make  him- 
self familiar  with  the  properties  of  chemicals  other  than 
those  in  common  use  mentioned  above  should  consult 
Chemisiry  for  Photographers^  by  Chas.  F.  Townsend,  or 
the  article  on  •*  Chemicals."  by  E.  J.  Wall  in  The  Year 
Book  of  Photography  for  1898. 
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^/^r.  The  purity  of  water  is  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for, 
or  when  conspicuous  by  its  absence  made  the  best  of. 
Impurities  are  mainly  (i)  dissolved  air»  (2)  lime  (chalk) 
ana  other  mineral  salts,  (3)  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
(i)  and  (2)  are  almost  entirely  removed  by  boiling  the 
water  and  letting  it  cool  quickly.  This  always  bene- 
fits a  water  for  all  photographic  purposes,  for  dissolved 
air  causes  air  bells  on  plates,  promotes  the  oxidation  of 
developers,  and  acts  prejudiaally  on  many  solutions. 
Moral,  boil  and  cool  your  water  before  using.  Water 
which  contains  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  often  (but 
not  invariably)  turbid.  The  impurity  is  chiefly  detri- 
mental to  ^oid  and  platinum  solutions,  toning  baths  and 
other  solutions  containing  precious  metals.  There  is  no 
ready  remedy.  Use  distilled  or  pure  spring  water.  Lime 
salts  cause  milkiness  of  oxalate,  phosphate  and  other 
solutions,  but  are  not  objectionable,  even  on  this  score, 
if  the  liquids  are  filtered  (see  elsewhere). 
Weiffhinff  and  Every  aark-room  ou^ht  to  have  two 
^SSurSfw^  balances— one  for  weighmg  small  quanti- 

measurmg.     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  quarter  ofan  ounce,  and 

another  from  this  latter  quantity  up  to  a  pound  or  so.  The 
first  is  for  chemicals  required  m  small  amounts,  but  with 
approximate  exactness ;  the  second  for  substances  such  as 
h}rpo  or  potassium  oxalate,  which  need  not  be  weighed 
with  speaal  accuracy.  For  the  former,  the  ordinary  beam 
balance  of  the  dealers,  pn^erably  with  g[lass  pans,  is  the 
best,  for  the  latter  a  spring  balance  with  a  good-sized 
pan,  6  inches  or  more  m  diameter  and  detacluible  from 
Its  setting.     To  those  who  care  to  go  to  the  expense, 

the  most  conven- 


^^     ^  >  ient  plan  of  any  is 

^^       ^^  n      ^   to  combine  these 


^F="  ^=^ 


to  combine  these 
two  scales  in  one 
and  to  use  a 
Beranger  balance 
(Fig.  I).  An  in- 
strument  of  this 

^ pattern    carrying 

Pl^  2  two  pounds  is 

*  delicate     enough 

for  the  smaller  quantities  a  photographer  requires,  but 
it  is  expensive.  When  very  small  quantities  of  chemi- 
cals have  to  be  weighed  out  it  is  best  to  make  instead  a 
stock  solution  (lo  per  cent  or  i  per  cent),  and  to  measure 
of  this  the  quantity  required  to  {pve  the  weight  of  salt 
Thus,  instead  of  weighing  2  grains  of  sodium  sulphite 
(for  a  toning  bath)  I  woulcf  dissolve 44  grains  in  10  ounces 
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of  water  (i.  e.,  make  a  i  per  cent  solution)  and  use  aoo 
minims. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  the  pans  of  the 
balance  scrupulously  clean.  That  is  wny  glass  is  best ; 
practically  no  chemical  attacks  it  But  there  is  no  need 
to  place  the  salt  on  the  bare  pan.  In  fact,  this  should 
never  be  done.  Cut  out  circular  discs  of  paper  and  keep 
a  stock  handy,  placing  one  on  each  pan.  Or  a  better  way 
is  to  get  a  little  alummum  bowl  or  dish  which  will  stand 
on  the  pan  and  to  cut  a  counterpoise  for  it  out  of  sheet 
lead.  It  is  quite  easy  to  dean  a  sepa- 
rate vessel,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of 

When  liquids  have  to  be  weighed  a 

c;lass  vessel  must  be  counterpoised. 

The  best  for  the  purpose  is  the  beaker 

(of  the  analytical  chemist)  of  the  low 

and  wide  type  (see  Fig.  2).    It  is  very 

light,  stanos  steadily  on  the  pan  and 

Fig.  2.  pours  cleanly ;  but  it  must  be       ^^ 

most  carefuUy  handled,  for  it       [ 

is  very  thin  and  broken  at  once  if  squeezed  or      *|f^ 

set  down  hurriedly  on  a  hard  place. 

Generally  it  is  most  convenient  to  measure 
liquids  rather  than  weigh  them — a  question 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  on  a 
point  which  is  perhaps  not  always  clear. 

Soecific  Some  liquids  are  heavier  than 

Gmitv  water;  some  lighter.  The  term 
uraviiy .  « ,  speafic  gravity '  *  en>resses  the 
weight  of  a  g[iven  voltune  of  the  liquia  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water. 
Thus,  sulphuric  acid  is  z.8  times  heavier  than 
water,  i.  e.,  its  specific  gravity  (sp.  gr.)  is  1.8. 
The  reason  for  explaining  this  about  sp.  gr.  is 
that  when  we  know  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  liquia  we 
can  calculate  in  two  ways:   (i)  We  can  find 


divide  the  grammes  by  the  sp.  er.  Fhus  50 
grammes  of  strong  ammonia  (.880)  is  the  same 
thing  as  56}i  cc.*s;  or  100  grammes  of  sulphuric 


Fig.  3. 
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acid  is  the  same  as  54  cc's.  I  have  advisedly  used 
grammes  and  cc.'s  here  because  this  rule  can  only  be 
given  in  this  simple  way  when  the  weight  of  the  unit 
volume  (ccj^  of  water  exactly  equals  the  unit  weight  (1 
eramme).  This  is  not  the  case  with  some  of  the  imperial 
fluid  and  solid  measures. 

The  specific  gravities  of  liquids  alter  with  temperature, 
but  the  differences  within  ordinary  limits— so^-yo?  F. — 
may  be  neglected  for  photographic  purpose. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  gravities  of  com- 
monly used  liquids:  Acetic  add  (glacial),  1.0553;  hy- 
drochloric acid,  1. 16 ;  nitric  acid,  1.42  ;  phosphoric  acid, 
syrupy  (90  per  cent),  1.7 ;  phosphoric  acid  (50  per  cent 
sol.)  1.3;  sulphuric  acid,  1.84;  acetone,  .814;  alcohol 
(absolute),  .794 ;  alcohol  {rect  spirits),  .838 ;  ether  (sul- 
phuric pure) J  .722 ;  glycerine,  1.23. 

Below  is  eiven  a  bst  of  {p-avities  of  solutions  of  known 
strengths  of  various  chemicals,  which  will  be  useful  be- 
cause the  worker  can  make  his  solutions  up  without 
weighing  or  measuring. 

-^  The  hydrometer  enables  him  to  do  this 

„   .     ®  by  telling  him  the  specific  gravity  of  any 

Hydrometer,  solution.  Hence  when  the  hydrometer 
( Fig.  3 )  says  that  the  specific  gravitv  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  (sal  soda)  is  1.246  one  Knows  that  the  liter  of 
solution  contains  311  grammes  or  the  ^Uon  (U.  S.)  41.5 
ounces.  Hydrometers  are  graduated  in  specific  gravity 
units,  say,  .500  to  i.ooo,  but  they  are  also  marked  on  the 
Twaddell  &  Baume  scales.  The  latter  only,  much  used 
in  America,  need  concern  us  here.  The  former  is  only 
used  (in  England)  in  chemical  works.  There  is  no  safe 
rule  for  convertiiig  specific  eravity  proper  into  the  Baume 
figure,  but  tabulated  equivSents,  calculated  from  experi- 
ments by  Professor  C.  F.  Chandler,  of  New  York,  will  be 
foimd  in  most.good  chemical  text-books. 

Tadle  of  Specific  Gravities 

Per  cent  of 
Specific  Salt  by 

Saturated  Solutions  Gravities         Weight 

Ammonia  alum x.048  11 

Potassium  carbonate,  dry i  .571  52 

Potassium  oxalate 1.262  25 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst. ) i .  199  49 

Sodium  hyposulphite  (cryst. ) . . . .  50 

Sodium  sulphite i"i97  35 

Potassium  carbonate  ( dry )  10.9  % 

weight  per  volume i.  09 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.)  10.4% 

weight  per  volume 1.Q39 
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lAeaaiiriiiff        Provided  that  chemicals  are  obtainable 

JTJtJ"*     of  fair  uniformity  in  sire  of  crystals  or 

souos.        lumps  it   is  quite  accurate  enough   to 

measure  instead  of  weigh  them.    It  is  very  convenient 

to  keep  one  or  two  elasses  ^duated  to  measure  the 

weieht  of  hypo  or  suliSiite  which  one  requires  for  a  fixing 

or  developing  solution.    Ordinary  tumblers  do  very  well. 

For  smaller  quantities  of  chemioQs,  test-tubes  or  ungrad- 

uated  cylinders  (from  dealers  in  chemical  appjaratus)  are 

needed.     A  little  trouble  expended  on  providing  tnese 

measures  saves  a  good  deal  o!  time  afterwards.    There  is 

only  one  thing  to  look  out  after ;  viz.,  variation  in  the 

coarseness  of  the  chemicals,  which  will  upset  the  usually 

quite  sufficient  accuracy  of  this  method. 

viTeiff htfl  and      Whatever  svstem  of  Weights  and  meas- 

lA(Ssureii  ^""^  ^  *^*^®^  **  **»  **  least,  very  desirable 
that  the  formula  as  given  can  mean  only 
one  thmg.  Many  published  formulae  are  so  worded  that 
no  man  can  say  what  are  the  actual  proportions  of  the 
various  chemicals.  Drops,  drams,  ounces,  measures  by 
volume  and  weight  all  mingle  in  the  pet  formulae  which 
people  publish,  and  I  could  even  point  out  an  instance 
where  a  prominent  American  photographer  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  addition  of  15  arops  of  a  certain  No.  i 
solution  to  lOQ parts  (!)  of  No.  2.  It  would  be  easy 
to  advise  many  reforms,  but  it  is  wisest  here  to  get  to 
present-day  dimculties. 

U^luU  is  a  part?  This  is  a  question 
"  Parts."  which  many  seem  unable  to  answer.  A 
formula  given  in  ''parts"  simply  means 
that  you  may  take  of  each  constituent  weights  (or,  if  so 
stated,  volumes)  in  the  proportions  named.  You  may 
take  grains,  or  ounces,  or  erammes.  but  so  long  as  you 
keep  to  the  same  all  throu^  you  will  be  right  Formulae 
in  parts  become  a  little  uncertain  when  liquids  lighter  or 
heavier  than  water  enter  into  them.  Where  such  formulae 
occur  in  a  book  by  a  scientific  man  I  feel  safe  in  assuming 
that  when  he  says,  let  us  suppose,  "sulphuric  add,  8 
parts,*'  in  conjunction  with,  say,  sodium  sulphite,  30 
parts,  he  means  the  add  to  be  weighed  and  not  measured 
(or,  u  measured,  allowance  made  for  the  spediic  gravity 
of  the  add),  but  I  am  afraid  photographic  writers,  as  a 
rule,  fail  to  inspire  this  confidence. 

Ptfcentsfffi        ^  percentage  solution  means,  of  course, 

s^v^mA      ^"®  containing  so  many  parts  per  hun- 

dred.     Strictiy  speaking,  every  solution 

is  this,  because  the  proportion  01  dissolved  contents  can 

be  thus  expressed,  but  tne  term  is  conventionally  held  to 
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apply  to  solutions  of  certain  even  strengths,  such  as  f, 
ID,  20  and  50  per  cent,  which  lend  themselves  to  ready 
calculation. 

There  are  two  ways  of  expressing  strengths  of  solution 
in  percentages:  (i)  Weight  of  saat  per  hundred  — "- 
(by  weight)  of  solution,  the  same  units  of  weight  I . 
used  in  each  case.  Thus,  100  grammes  of  sodium  1 
phite  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.197)  contain  35.1  grammes  of 
sodium  sulphite  (35.1  percent  by  weight).  (2)  Weight 
of  salt  per  hundred  parts  by  volume  of  solvent,  the  units 
of  weignt  and  volume  being  thus  related :  The  unit  of 
weight  (ounce,  gramme)  is  the  weight  of  a  unit  volume 
(fluid  ounce,  cc.)  of  water.  In  ouier  words,  the  fluid 
ounce  weighs  one  ounce  and  the  cubic  centimeter  one 
gramme.  To  pursue  the  foregoing  example,  100  cc's 
of  sodium  sulphite  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.197)  contain  42 
grammes  of  sodium  sulphite  (42  per  cent  weight  per 
volume). 

The  first  method  is  never  used  in  photography  except  in 
industrial  technics.  The  second  is  not  a  sdentinc  method 
except  under  certain  conditions.  These  are  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  subdivisions  of  the  unit  of  weight  and  unit 
of  volume  must  be  simple.  Advisedly  these  subdivisions 
must  be  the  same.  An  example  will  show  how  error  may 
creep  in.  Suppose  we  dissolve  an  ounce  (avoirdupois) 
of  any  solid  m  water  and  make  the  solution  up  to  10 
ounces  of  water.  Is  that  a  10  per  cent  solution  ?  In  other 
words,  do  ten  parts  (voliimes)  contain  i  part  weight? 
They  do  and  they  don^t  Obviously  10  fluid  ounces  con- 
tain one  ounce,  but  10  minims  would  not  contain  i  grain 
because  the  ounce  avoirdupois  contains  437.5  grains, 
whilst  the  fluid  ounce  contains  480  minims.  Therefore  10 
minims  contain  437.5  h-  480,  or  .91  of  a  grain.  As  these 
stock  solutions  are  generally  measured  out  in  minims, 
the  avoirdupois  oimce  must  oe  dissolved  in  water  made 
3JP  .to  4^7«5  minims,  or  9  ounces  i  dram  is  near  enough. 
Inis  kmd  of  ambiguity  cannQt  exist  in  the  case  of  the 
metric  system,  where  the  two  subdivisions  (weight  and 
measure)  run  similarly. 

What  decimals  are  ?  If  you  don't  study 

The  Metric  the  chapter  on  addition  and  subtraction  of 
System.  decimals  in  an  arithmetic,  then  read  what 
follows  here.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
the  metric  S3rstem  nor  half  the  complication  which  the 
text-books  make  of  it  I  can  give  it  here  in  a  few  words. 
The  cubic  centimeter  (cc. )  is  the  unit  of  liquid  measure. 
It  is  equal  to  about  17  minims  of  common  measure. 
One  fluid  ounce  is  about  30  cc.'s.    1,000  cc.'s  make  one 
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liter.  So  much  for  measures.  No  minims,  fluid  drams, 
ounces,  pints,  American  or  Bnglish.  Now  as  to  weight. 
One  cc.  of  pure  water  weighs  one  gramme.  A  gramme  is 
thus  about  15  grains.  An  ounce  by  weight  equals  about 
30  grammes  (uiese  are  only  approximate ;  we  will  have 
the  exact  figures  direcdy),  1,000  grammes  equal  one  kilo- 
gramme—usually abbreviated  to  "kilo,"  but  not  used 
so  mudi  as  the  expression  "1,000  grammes.'*  Kilo 
equals  about  2}(  lbs. 

o..w^:^.i -      The  prefixes,  ded-  (tenth),  centi-  (hun- 

^i^!«?    dredth),  and  nulli-  (thousandth)  are  joined 
*JL™  •"     to  the  word  gramme,  but  it  is  far  more 
uramme.      usual  to  write  these  subdivisions  thus : 
.1,  .01,  .001;  and  to  speak  of  tiiem  as  "point  one,'*  etc 

There  are  no  special  appellations  for  the  subdivisions 
of  the  cc.  These  are  written  .5  cc.,  .01  cc.,  etc  ( "half  a 
cc,  "  point  nought  one  "  or  one-hundredth  of  a  cc,  etc). 
Here  you  have,  then,  everything  which  replaces  the  many 
variants  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  usa^  in  Amer- 
ica and  England,  the  gramme,  the  cc. — with  the  liter 
and  the  kilo  as  addenda. 

lietrie  ^  ^^  ^^  metric  weights  from  500 

fji^  mm      grammes  down  to .  i  gramme  supplies  our 

in  PncticL     wants  as  regards  weighing.  For  measures 

m  rracnce.    ^  ^^^^  ^^  measure  (graduated  into  tenths) 

replaces  the  dram  or  minim  graduate.    The  others  of 

various  sizes  can  be  obtained  from  Chas.  H.  Loeber,  New 

York  (in  England  from  F.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Ennol  St., 

London,  E.  C.),  of  the  same  shape  as  those  now  in  use, 

and,  indeed,  measures  graduated  in  both  English  metric 

units  are  obtainable. 

.    _,  -         Unless  otherwise  stated.  English  f or- 

Amwican  and  j^  ^^        ^^  Apoffiecaries* 

Bnghsh  Measures,  weight 

I  scruple  «  ao  grains 
I  dram     «  60  grains 
I  ounce    "-  480  grains 
Chemicals  in  England  are  sold  by  Avoirdupois  weight 
in  which  ^^^^   _    ^tH  grains 

I  ounce  B-  437M  grains 
I  pound  ">  7000  grains 
Fluid  measure  {English)  used  for  selling  and  making 

^P^  I  dram   ■=»  60  minims 

I  ounce  »  8  drams   ■»  480  minims 
I  pint     »=  20  ounces 
I  quart  «—  2  pints     «  40  ounces 
z  gallon  »  4  quarts  «  xoo  ounces 
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American  Fluid  Measure 

I  dram  «—  60  minims 

I  ounce  "*  8  drams  »  480  minims 

I  pint     «■  16  ounces 

I  quart  «=■  2  pints     «=  32  ounces 

z  gallon  «"  4  quarts  *»  128  ounces 

Apothecaries*  and  Avoirdupois  weights  are  used  in 
America  as  in  England.  When  gitnn£rfarmuUgy  it  would 
save  much  labor  if  writers  would  give  them  in  grains 
per  ounce  (or  grains  per  10  ounces)  or  grammes  per 
1,000  cc's.  One  could  thus  at  once  make  up  a  small 
quantity.  When  taken  into  one's  own  practice  it  would  be 
easy  to  draw  up  a  formula  in  the  larger  quantities  required 
for  stock  solutions.  Hence  I  suggest  that  the  most  useful 
preliminary  to  converting  a  metnc  formula  into  English 
weights  is  to  obtain  the  metric  weights  in  grammes  per 
1,000  cc.'s.  It  is  then  quite  simple  to  convert  into  grains 
per  ounce  or  minims  per  ounce. 

Converting  The  sug|;estion  in  the  preceding  para- 
MeSc to^n  8Taph,  which  is  the  result  of  years  of 
m^Measuret!  Poetical  usajje,  is  carried  out  by  means 
™  ••  of  the  foUowmg  table : 


Gnunmes 

Gnunmes 

per 

Perez. 

per 

Grains 

Per  oz. 

1,000  cc.'b 

apz>rox. 

accurate. 

1,000  CC.*8 

approx. 

accurate 

I 

3 

.4 
•9 

'675 

36 

II.8 

11.28 
II.81 

3 

5:1 

1.313 

12.3 

12.25 

4 

1.75 

29 

12.7 

12.69 

% 

2.3 
2.6 

2.19 

3.6t 

3.06 

30 
31 

13.I 
X3.6 

13.56 

I 

3.1 

32 

14.0 

14.00 

3.5 

3.50 

33 

14.4 

14.88 

9 

3.9 

^'^ 

34 

149 

10 
II 

51 

4.81 

^ 

15.3 

15.31 
15.75 
10.19 

13 

5-3 

5.25 

% 

13 

5.7 

5.69 

6.13 

6.5S 

16.6 

16.61 

14 

6.1 

39 

17.1 

17.06 

11 

5.6 

40 

17.5 

17.50 

7.0 

7.00 

41 

18.0 

ill 

11 

7.4 

^ 

8.8 

p 

42 
43 

18.4 
18.8 

19 

44 

19.3 

19.25 

20 

8.75 

n 

19.7 

19.69 

21 

9.2 

9.19 

20.1 

20.13 
20.56 

23 

9.6 

9.63 

10.06 

% 

20.6 

23 

I0.1 

21.0 

21.00 

24 

10.5 

10.50 

49 

21.4 

31.88 

as 

10.9 

10.94 

50 

81. 9 
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To  convert  oc's  per  1,000  oc's  Into  ndniins  per  oimoe, 
it  is  almost  always  sufficiently  accurate  to  divide  by  2. 
More  accurately,  multiply  by  .48. 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  ^|ures  only  give  eqmivalad 
proportions—not  actual  quantities.  These  latter  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Grammes  to  Grains,  etc. 

Grammes  to  grains,  multiply  by  I5-4J2 

"  Kruples  (Ap.),       "        *'     i.ao6 
"  draira  (Ap.),  "        "    3.^ 

"  ounces  (Av.),  "        "      .035 

"  pounds,  "        "      .oo2»5 

Cc.^s  to  Aftnims,  etc, 

Cc.'s  to  minims,  multiply  by  16.894 
"  "  drams  (^.),  *^  "^  .2S2 
"    "  ounces  (fl.),    "        "       .035 

£n£^tish  Equivalents  of  Metric  Measures. 

I  gramme  ««  1543a  grains 
100  grammes » 3  ounces;  431  grains  (Av.) 
I  kilo  «- 3  pounds;  3 ounces;  i.so grains  (At.) 

I  cc.  ■»  10.9  minims 

Aeeunev         There  is  such  a  thing  as  needless  ac- 
ifli  \i^il£w    curacy    I^  "S  no  good  weighing  chemicals 
m  weignmg.  ^Q^g  accurately  than  the  solutions  con- 
taining them  can  be  measured.    From  tests  which  I  ^ot 
some  carehil  photographic  friends  to  do  in  conjunctioii 
with  personal  tests  some  time  ago  I  found  that  m  broad 
daylight  their  measurements  of  solutions  (i  or  2  ounces) 
vari^  about  i  per  cent  (i  in  xoo)  on  either  side  of  tiie 
truth,  i.  e.  total  error  of  2  per  cent.    Hence  weights  can 
be  safely  just  as  inaccurate — but  not  more  so.     This 
means  that  an ' '  ounce ' '  of  say,  potassium  bromide,  may  be 
4*37  ( i-ioo  of  an  ounce)  more  or  less  than  an  ounce  widi- 
out  ''  cutting  any  figure."     In  other  words,  it  mav  be 
441.8  or  433.1  grains.     This  means  that  the  trouble  of 
nnally  adjusting  the  weight  to  one-half  a  grain  is  sinq>]y 
wasted.    When  small  quantities,  20  grains  and  less,  are 
being  weighed  the  greatest  accuracy  must  be  observed. 
Hooe  for         ^n®    awkwardness    of    the    Imperial 
^^T^      weights  and  measiu-es  might  be  avoided. 
mS^^      ^^^  almost  all  the  advantages  of  the  met- 
weignia.      ^^  system  obtained  by  adopting  Sir  Wnu 
Abney's  suggestion  m  his  "  Instruction  in  Photography/' 
edition  of  1900.    He  says: 
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"  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  dealers  should  make 
measures  graduated  into  parts.  The  present  loounce 
measure  would  have  a  capadt]f  of  8.800  grains  by  weight 
very  nearly,  and  by  increasing  it  slig^ndy  it  would  oe  grad- 
uated into  10,000  parts.  The  ordinary  4-ounce  measure 
could  also  be  reamly  slightly  increased  in  size  to  show 
2,000  parts.  Such  graduated  measures  would  at  once 
enable  photographers  to  make  up  solutions  according  to 
foreign  formulae,  the  gramme  being  taken  as  a  grain  and 
the  cubic  centimeter  as  one  part'' 

MftMiiff  There  are  several  factors  which  contrib- 

s^uid^M  "*®  *^  ^®  rapid  compounding  of  a  solu- 
soiuoons.  ^Qj^ — ^^  quality  and  fineness  of  division 
of  the  chemicals,  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the 
way  the  two  are  mixed.  By  looking  after  these  points 
much  time  and  labor  can  often  be  saved.  Let  us  consider 
them  in  the  above  order. 

Some  substances  are  very  soluble  in 
The  Chemicals,  water  and  some  are  not.  It  is  their  na- 
ture and  nothing  will  alter  it.  But,  never- 
theless, there  are  various  devices  which  the  photographer 
can  practice  by  which  he  can  get  over  some  dimculties 
nature  puts  in  his  way.  Let  him  not  forget  that  the  rem- 
edies are  also  nature's.  An  "  anhydrous  "  salt,  i.  e.,  one 
deprived  of  water  crystallization,  dissolves  much  more 
quickly  than  the  cnrstallized  substance.  Anhydrous  so- 
dium carbonate  and  sodium  sulphite  (see  elsewhere)  are 
two  of  the  best  known  instances,  and  are  obtainable  com- 
mercially. Do  not  suppose  that  because  a  salt  is  anhy- 
drous, it  is  therefore  soluble.  The  fact  is  that  the  anhy- 
drous salt  does  not  lower  the  temperature  of  the  water  m 
which  it  dissolves  as  does  the  cxrstallized  salt. 

A  second  method  of  aiding  tne  solution  of  a  salt  is  to 
add  some  second  substance  which  has  no  effect  on  the 
action  of  the  first  A  most  useful  example  is  that  of  mer- 
curic chloride.  If  powdered  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  ammonium  chloride  it  dissolves  very  readily. 

A  wedgewood  pestie  and  mortar  is  the 
Powdering,  best  thing  for  powdering  chemicals.  In 
purchasmg  one  see  that  you  get  a  p^tle 
with  a  fairly  flat  end.  A  too  rounded  end  is  less  efncient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  photographer,  who  does  not  want 
exceptional  fineness,  ana  is  apt  to  throw  the  crystals  out 
when  used  with  sudden  vigor.  Make  a  point  of  cleaning 
the  mortar  directiy  after  use. 

In  the  absence  of  a  mortar  a  piece  of  stout  brown  paper 
and  a  wooden  roller  or  mallet  does  the  work  almost  as 
well 
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The  hotter  the  water  the  more  freely 
Tempenttoro.   salts  dissolve  in  it,  as  a  general  rule.    I 
divide  here  the  common  photographic 
chemicals  into  2  classes. 

I.  ChemUcUs  dUsolvingniuchinore  quickly  if  hot  waier 
is  used:  Oxalic  add,  hydroquinone,  alum,  borax,  lead 
nitrate,  mercuric  chloride,  potassium  ferricya- 
nide,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  potassium  oxa- 
late, sodium  sulphite,  sodium  thiosulphate 
(hypo).  For  these  it  b  worth  while  to  use 
hot  water. 


PetUe  and  mortar. 


Fig.  5. 
Undesirable  PesUe. 


Fig.  6. 
Desirable  Peatle. 


II.  Chemicals  dissolving  very  quickly  in  cold  waier: 
Ammonium  suiphocyanide,  ammonium  bromide,  dtric 
acid,  potassium  bromide,  potassium  carbonate,  potas- 
sium cyanide,  potassium  bidiromate,  potassium  hydrox- 
ide (caustic  potash),  sodium  acetate,  sodium  carlionate, 
sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda),  sodium  chloride  (com- 
mon salt),  uranium  nitrate.  For  these  it  is  of  no  advan- 
tage to  use  hot  water. 

I  must  add  that  some  salts  tnust  not  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water  if  they  are  to  be  obtained  tmaltered  in  the  solution. 
The  chief  of  these  are :  Potassium  metabisulphite,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  sodium  sulphantimonate  (Schlippe's  salt). 

To  get  hot  water  quickly  in  the  dark-room  I  prefer  a 
small  gas  or  alcohol  stove.  Petroletun  is  not  so  dean. 
A  small  alcohol  stove  can  be  had  at  hardware  stores 
which  will  boil  a  pint  of  water  in  five  or  six  minutes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  handy  things  you  can  have  in  a 
dark-room  or  mounting-room. 

The  every-day  method  of  dissolving 
Quick  Solution,  salts,  viz.^  putting  them  in  a  bottle  and 
shaking  till  all  have  disappeared,  is  bad. 
because  it  needs  constant  attention.  The  concentratea 
solution  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  liauid  and  pro- 
tects the  solid  from  the  action  of  the  still  unsaturated 
liquid  above.  Hence  the  necessity  of  frequent  shaking. 
The  proper  method  of  solution  is  to  suspend  the  solid  at 
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the  top  of  the  liquid :  it  then  dissolves  without  any  further 

attention.    A  few  wide-mouth  bottles  and  cages  tor  hold- 
ing the  salts  are  all  the  kit  required.    Muslin  baes  are 

very  convenient  Tor  the 
latter,  but  still  better  is 
a  glass  cage  which  is 
very  easily  made  by 
any  one  with  a  little 
patience.  Take  a  nar- 
row or  wide  mouth  of 
such  diameter  that  it 
will  go  easily  into  the 
wide- mouth  bottle 
which  is  to  hold  the 
water.  Now  you  have 
to  cut  of!  the  bottom 
of  this  bottle  so  as  to 
get  a  vessel  of  about 
me  shape  shown  in 
few  brief  directions  given 
J difficulty  in  domg  this. 

First  make  an  ink  mark  around  the  bottle  at  the  place 

where  you  want  the  separation.    Now  with  a  pointed 

piece  of  wrought  iron  (about  fi  inch  sauare  section  and  a 

toot  or  so  in  length)  heated  to  a  dull  redness,  start  a 

crack  near  the  bottom  of  the 

bottle.     By  gradually   leadmg 

this  crack  you  can  brmg  it  with  ' 

perfect  certainty  up  to  the  ink 

line  and  conduct  it  around  the 

bottle.    The  whole  secret  is  to 

do  it  in  easy  stages.    Lay  the 

Iron  (with  its  point  towards  the 

termination  of  the  crack  —  see 

Fig.  7)  only  a  short  distance 

aheaa  each  time,  say  fi  inch. 

If  you  try  to  rush  things  by  at- 
tempting a  big  jump  the  crack 

will  wander  ott  across  the  ink 

line.     A  series  of  short  steps 

spells  success. 
The  crack  having  been  run 

round,  a  gentle  tap  detaches  the 

cracked  j^urt  and  our  *  'dissolver' ' 

only  requires  to  have  its  sharp 

edges  rounded  of!  by  rubbing 

on  emery  paper  to  be  ready  for 

the  next  stage  of  manu&cture, 
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which  b  to  fit  a  perforated  plate  of  ebonite,  celluloid,  or 
even  zinc  into  the  shoulder,  and  some  arrangement  to 
the  top  to  support  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  A  cou- 
ple of  holes  (bored  as  described  under  "  Big  Stock  Solu- 
tions * ' )  near  the  top  enable  it  to  be  hung  from  a  glass  rod 
laid  across  the  top  of  the  bottle  (see  Fig.  8) ;  or  a  wooden 
or  vulcanite  ring  can  be  cemented  round  the  top. 

To  use  the  apparatus,  place  a  bit  of  muslin  or  linen 
upon  the  perforated  plate,  fill  up  with  the  weighed  salt 
and  suspend  in  the  water.  You  can  then  cover  the  whole 
up  and  leave  for  a  few  minutes,  when  you  will  find  the 
whole  dissolved :  or,  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  you  may  first 
place  a  litde  cola  water  m  die  botde  and  pour  hot  water 
thereinto  through  the  charged  cage.  If  the  salt  to  be  dis- 
solved is  a  powder  a  linen  disc  on  the  perforated  plate  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  solid  washing  through  undis- 
solved. 

I  have  described  a  glass  cage  here  because  it  is  easily 
made  and  can  be  us^  for  everything,  but  it  might  be 
made  of  metal— nickel,  silver  or  aluminum — and  many 
of  the  fitments  sold  for  the  mysterious  purposes  of  the 
kitchen  can  be  turned  to  account 

€WmAnmtmA        ^^  another  place  I  refer  to  measuring 
"^*"~**     solids  instead  of  weig^ng  them.    It  is 
'^■*^**        convenient  in  this  regard  to  scratch  a  mark 
upon  the  cage  indicating  die  weight  of  some  given  chem- 
ical which  it  contains  up  to  this  point    But  the  method 
must  be  used  with  precautions  elsewhere  referred  to. 
otanAmrd  When  hypo  equal  in  volume  to  one  fluid 

^T°T^  ounce  of  water  is  dissolved  in  lo  ounces 
wSI^t  ^*  ^^^^^  ^®  resulting  solution  does  not 
«y  «  K?"l  occupy  II  fluid  ounces,  but  rather  less, 
weignmg.  .pj^^  ^^^  ^^^^  happens  in  the  case  of  all 
salts,  and  although  there  is  no  simple  means  of  calcu- 
lating what  the  decrease  of  volume  is,  experimental  results 
enable  us  to  compound  solutions  of  known  strength  by 
this  method ;  i.  e.  we  take  a  certain  volume  of  water,  and 
add  the  given  salt  until  the  volume  reaches  a  certain  in- 
creased amount  which  previous  experiment  has  shown  to 
represent  a  definite  strengfth.  The  way  to  go  about  this 
plan  practicaliv  is  like  this,  and  after  a  little  preliminary 
trouble  a  lot  of  labor  is  saved.  Get  a  big  bottle,  holding 
say,  80  ounces,  and  place  in  it,  let  us  say,  60  ounces  o! 
water  (measured) ;  make  a  mark  where  the  top  of  the 
water  comes  with  a  diamond  or  a  strip  of  gummed  paper 
(top  edge,  level  of  liquid).  Now  we  are  going  to  make 
graduations  above  this  level  to  indicate  how  much  hypo 
must  be  added  to  make  say,  fixing  bath  of  3  or  6  ounces 
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per  pint  in  strength.  We  weigh  out  9  ounces  of  hypo, 
dissolve  it  in  the  water  and  make  a  mark  against  the  water- 
level.  This  b  the  3  ounces  per  pint  (9  ounces  per  60 
ounces)  mark ;  add  another  9  ounces  and  make  another 
mark.  Dissolve  the  hypo  before  you  set  the  mark.  These 
marks  having  once  been  made  and  recollected,  there  is  no 
need  afterwards  to  weigh.  But  bear  in  mind  that  a  mark 
made  for  hypo  does  not  hold  cpood  for  salt  or  sodium  car- 
bonate.   £!ach  chemical  is  different  in  this  respect. 

Ordinary  solutions,  like  developers,  fix- 
Filtering,      ing  and  toning  baths^  ought  to  be  so  made 
up  and  with  chenucEds  of  such  purity 
that  no  filtering  is  necessanr,  but  when  one  gets  a  little 
off  the  beaten  track  then  filtering  often  becomes  neces- 
sary.   Filter  papers  are  of  various  qualities  —  Rhenish, 
French  and   English.     French  and  English  are  much 
coarser  papers  than  Rhenish.    The  ideal  paper  is  that 
which  is  strone  enough  to  support  large  volumes  of 
liquid,  without  holes  through  which  suspended  water  can 
pass,  and  permitting  the  liquid  itself  to  pass  rapidly.   One 
of  the  b^  papers  for  a  photographer's  dark-room  is 
Schleicher  &  Schiiirs  No.  597,  Rhenish,  which  costs,  per 
100   5-inch   papers,    about   thirty  cents.     The  funnel 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  the  filtering.    A  ribbed  funnel 
is  best,  and  ribs  which  wander  spirally  around  the  funnel 
better  than  those  which  are  vertical.     The  deeper  the 
ribs  the  Quicker  the  filtration.     There  is  a  funnel  sold — 
Hehner  &  Richmond's — with  specially  deep  ribs.   Small 
funnels  ought  to  have  a  fine  stem.    Such  filter  quicker. 
For  large  funnels,  diameter  of  stem  does  not  matter 
much,  although  width  is  prderable. 
.-  „  ^  «,.  .      This  is  another  crucial  point  in  rapid 
vSZSjSJsL    filtering  and  if  I  go  into  minute  detail  it 
rucerraper.    j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  reader  may  get  hold 

of  a  knack  which  comes  by  practice  and  is  worth  acquir- 
ing[  if  one  often  needs  to  filter  solutions.  I  quote  from  an 
article  contributed  to  The  BriHsh  Journal  of Photograf}^: 
Fold  the  circular  paper  into  two  and  then  again  into  tour, 
making  the  last  crease  lighdy.  Insert  the  point  into  the 
dry  funnel  and,  gently  pk^g  the  fin^r  in  the  point  of 
the  filter,  see  what  amount  of  play  is  possible.  If  the 
funnel  has  an  an&^le  of  60^  (as  it  is  supposed  to  have)  there 
will  be  practicaUy  no  room  for  the  point  of  the  filter  to 
waggle  to  and  fro.  The  best  results  are  obtained  if  the 
filter  be  folded  so  that  the  point  can  have  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  play  in  the  pomt  of  the  funnel.  If  the  first 
folding  does  not  give  this,  try  again,  laying  down  one 
edge  of  the  semicircular  paper,  a  uttle  short  of  the  other. 
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and  opening  out  the  filter  to  form  a  cone  of  angle  either 
greater  or  less  than  60°  as  required.  Next  plaice  in  the 
funnel  and  press  down  the  threefold  side  of  the  filter,  so 
that  the  single  thickness  of  paper  is  pushed  against  tiie 
glass  on  the  opposite  side  and  the  point  of  the  filter 
turned  away  from  the  threefold  side.  Now,  holding  the 
funnel  in  the  hand,  single  paper  lowermost,  pour  water 
into  the  filter  on  the  single  side.  Bring  into  the  vertical 
position  and  taking  hold  of  the  two  sides  of  the  filter  at 
the  points  where  the  single  and  treble  thicknesses  meet, 
slighdy  lift  up  the  paper  m  the  funneL  The  stem  will  at 
once  nil  up  with  water  and  filtration  will  take  place  very 
rapidly,  and  will  so  continue  unless  the  paper  gets  choked 
up  with  precipitate.  Do  not  at  first  pour  so  as  to  fill  the 
filter  or  it  will  sink  down  into  the  funnel  and  at  once  com- 
mence to  filter  more  slowly.  Keep  the  filter  about  half 
fulL  Though  taking  so  long  to  describe,  these  operations 
are  the  woric  of  a  tew  seconds  only  and  become  habitual 
with  a  little  practice. 

tT^„  ^  „  .^  .  This  "star"  form  aids  filtration,  espe- 
«  sL^  PUter  ^^y  ^'  ^^®  volumes  of  solution.  Fold 
crear  r^uier.  ^^  paper  mto  a  semicircle  j  next  fold 
this  semicircle  into  two  quadrants,  and  divide  each  of 
these  quadrants  into  two  by  bringing  up  the  edge  of  each 


side  to  the  central  mark  and  creasm^.  The  semidrde 
is  at  this  sta^  creased  into  four  sections  ( Fig.  9).  We 
require  to  divide  each  of  these  into  two.  Bring  crease  i 
upon  A,  and  crease.  Bring  5  and  2,  and  similarly  crease. 
Next  Drin^  i  upon  2,  and  5  upon  4,  and  crease  in  each 
case.  This  divides  the  semiarcle  mto  ei^ht  sections — 
all  creases  beinjg:  in  the  same  direction.  Now  turn  over 
and  divide  each  sector  (one-eijg:hth  of  the  circle)  into 
two,  creasing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Strengthen  the 
creases  by  running  them  between  the  thumb  and  fineer, 
open  out  the  filter  and  place  in  funnel.    One  wora  ojf 
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caution :  Do  not  bring  the  creases  too  dose  to  the  center 
of  the  filter,  or  the  excessive  creasing  will  most  likely 
rupture  it  there.  Therefore,  soften  off  the  crease  around 
this  central  point,  and  it  will  sit  snug. 

^xni«m  .n/i         Don't  filter  if  you  can  do  anything  else; 
m^JStti^   It  is  better  to  let  any  deposit  settle  (if  it 
FUter  ^^i  ^^^  P^^^  ®^  ^^  ^^^  liquid  above 

it.  YOU  should  never  filter  solutions  con- 
taining pyro,  hydroquinone  or  other  developers  which 
oxidize  readily^  because  filtration  exposes  the  solution  so 
freely  to  the  air.  If  it  is  necessary  to  filter  it  should  be 
done  before  the  pyro,  etc.,  is  added. 
Makinff  un  Da  ^  mentioned  elsewhere  (see  Water), 
velotMm7Ton'  *^  ^^^  impurity  from  the  point  of  view 
iiL  B^s  ^*  ^^  compounding  developers  is  dissolved 
iiig  0Kins,  eic.  ^  Hence  it  is  always  best  to  boil  water 
intended  for  pyro.  and  other  developers,  briskly  for  a  few 
minutes  and  to  allow  it  to  cool  quietly  (without  shaking). 
In  dissolving  the  constituents  of  a  developer  the  sulphite 
should  be  mixed  with  the  water  first  then  the  bromide 

and  other  salts,  if  any, 
and  finally  the  pyro. 
This  order,  oe  it 
noted,  should  be  re- 
I  versed  in  the  case  of 
metol,  which  should  be 
dissolved  first  in  the 
water  and  the  sulphite 
m  a  clear  solution  has 

ion  developer,  i.  e.,  one 
ought  to  nave  the  alkali 
The  addition  should  be 
>f  a  jglass  tube,  the  alkali 
Ivecf  in  a  little  water)  be- 
n  to  the  bottom.  The 
iUed  to  the  neck  and 
>  Made  in  this  way  the 
p  much  longer  than  if  it 
ace  to  commence  oxida- 

toning  batlis  can  easily 
y.    Dissolve  the  suipho- 

cyouiuc  la  luiu  the  water,  say  8  ounces, 

and  the  gold  chloride  (measured  out  from  stock  solution) 
in  the  other  half.  Add  the  gold  to  the  sulphocyanide 
ounce  by  ounce,  well  stirring  or  shaking  between  each 
addition.    You  thus  get  a  dear,  colorless  solution.    If 
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the  gold  is  added  all  at  once,  or  the  order  reversed,  the 
soliition  is  often  yellow  and  does  not  then  contain  the 
proper  toning  compound.  When  making  both  gold  and 
platmum  baths  water  as  pure  as  possible  oreanicauly  (i.  e., 
containing  little  or  no  matter  from  animal  or  vegetable 
sources)  is  advisable ;  otherwise,  the  metal  is  apt  to  be 


Fig.  II. 


Fig.  u. 


precipitated  on  keeping.  Distilled  water  is  best  in  this 
respect,  then  spring  water  and  many  tap-waters.  Soft  or 
rain  water  is  generally  bad. 

Silver  salts  make  a  milky  solution  in  most  waters  (due 
to  chlorides),  but  this  does  not  matter  much  if  the  pre- 
cipitate be  allowed  to  settle  (which  it  does  readily  on  vig- 
orous shaking)  and  the  solution  poured  ofiF. 

g     J  Under  this  general  heading  will  be  de- 

storing        scribed  the  storage  and  measurement  of 

■°l.^riJS«^*«   photographer's  working  stock -in- 

soiuaona.      trade,  —  developing,  toning,   and   odier 

solutions  in  common  use. 

It  might  be  thought  that  nothing  could 
Bottles.  be  said  on  such  an  every-day  subject,  but 
there  are  a  few  points  which  conduce  to 
comfort  in  one's  dark-room.  The  type  of  bottle  selected 
should  be  one  with  a  thin  lip  projectmg  a  good  way  round 
the  rim— not  one  with  a  thick,  square  lip.  The  fonner 
allows  the  liquid  to  be  poured  out  without  wasting  a  drop ; 
with  the  latter  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  small  quantities 
without  some  of  the  solution  dribbling  down  the  side  and 
into  the  coat  sleeve  of  the  victim.  The  figures  show  the 
respective  types.    There  are  endless  varieties  of  lips  be- 
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tween  the  two  shown  above — ^which  are  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  scale  as  regards  pouring  well.  The  kind  shown  on 
the  left  can  be  bought  (glass-stoppered)  from  any  chemical 
apparatus  dealer.  Ask  tor  **  German  glass,  flat-stoppered, 
free  from  lead."  Similar  shapes  can  be  had  for  corks. 
Corka  or  '^^  brings  us  to  ask  whether  stoppers 
StoDDers  ^'^  better  than  corks  for  the  photog- 
luppcTB.  rapher's  solutions.  In  most  cases  they 
are  not ;  in  many,  they  are  not  so  suitable  as  corks  (e^., 
for  all  alkali  solutions),  for  they  are  liable  to  stick.  Ine 
only  instances  where  a  stoppered  bottle  is  really  necessary 
are  for  solutions  of  gold  chloride  and  potassium  chloro- 
platinite  (which  are  decomposed  ana  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  contact  with  organic  matter  like  cork), 
and  for  strong  acids  such  as  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric, 
which  speedily  destroy  cork  or  rubber.  For  all  omer  so- 
lutions corks  are  just  as  good  as  stoppers,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  cork  is  porous  and  absorbs  the  solution  which  it 
isolates  from  the  air;  the  photographer  must  not  therefore 
indiscriminately  transfer  corks  n-om  one  bottle  to  another 
without  an  hour  or  so  soaking  in  dean  water. 

Biff  Stock         "Winchester  quart"  bottles,*  which 
Sections       ^^^^  ^  ^"^^  ounces  to  the  shoulder,  are 
convenient  receptacles  for  such  stock  so- 
lutions as  soda  carbonate,  soda  sulphite,  etc.    I  find  it  a 
great  convenience  to  fit  a  tap  to  the  bottom  of  these,  so  as 

to  save  removing  from 
the   shelves  and   dis- 
turbing any  sediment 
which  may  be  at  the 
bottom.    Bottles  filled 
with  this  bottom  tap 
can  be  bought,  but  it 
^Iff.  14.    is  very  easy  to  do  the 
job  one's  self.    Get  a 
rat-tail  file  and  some  spirits 
of  turpentine.     Break   of! 
the  point  of  the  file,  dip  it 
in  the  turpentine,  and  fixine 
9  on  a  pomt  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  bottom 
Fiff.  X3.  of  the  bottle,  scoop  out  a 

cavity  with  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  file,  and  working  the  edge  round  and  round  at 
an  oblique  angle  to  the  glass,  proceed  till  a  minute 

*Bott]et  of  this  aort  air  unknown  in  Ameriai.  The  common  half- 
gallon  bottle,  in  which  nuneral  (table)  waten  are  sold,  is  a  convenient 
mbstitotit.^£dHcr. 
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hole  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  This  is  only 
the  work  of  a  minute  or  two.  Now  proceed  more  care- 
hrily  or  you  mav  start  a  crack.  Working  the  file  as 
before  enlarge  the  hole  until  the  file  passes  straight 
through ;  after  which  it  can  be  enlarged  by  straiefat  to- 
and-fro  motion  around  the  sides.  Though  it  sounos  loi^^ 
and  difiicult,  this  is  really  perfectly  easy.  Now  fit  in  the 
hole  a  piece  of  bent  glass  on  which  you  have  slipped  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  whidi  makes  a  perfect  ]omt  be- 
tween tube  and  botde ;  fix  another  bit  of  rubber  tubing 
on  the  outer  end  of  the  g:lass  tube,  and  the  stock  bottle 
is  complete  save  for  a  spring  clip. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  paste  a  broad  strip  of  white  paper 
to  the  front  01  the  botde,  and,  the  bottle  being  {uaced 
level  on  its  shelf,  to  graduate  it  by  withdrawing  the  solu- 
tion in  doses  into  a  measure  and  marking,  the  level  of 
the  liquid  corresponding  to  each  volume  abstracted  on 
the  paper  strip  in  bold  lines. 

An  ordinary  gummed  label  soon  comes 
Labels.  off  in  the  frequently  damp  atmosphere  of 
the  dark-room.  Sized  and  varnished  it 
will  last  as  long  as  the  bottle,  practically.  The  writer 
has  had  such  labels  in  use  for  years  in  tiie  add-laden 
atmosphere  of  a  chemical  laboratory  without  their  show- 
ing signs  of  leaving  their  supports.  Use  a  tiiin  paper, 
make  the  bottle  dry  and  rub  tiie  gummed  and  moistened 
label  down.  Then  apply  a  coating  of  size  (x  part  of  glue 
in  ID  parts  of  hot  water),  and,  when  quite  dry,  varnish 
with  an  *'oak"  or  ''church*'  varnish,  i.  e.,  a  varnish 
containing  linseed  oil.  Spirituous  varnishes  (as  used  for 
n^natives)  do  not  last  so  well. 

For  attaching  the  labels  a  mixture  of  glue  and 
is  better  than  gum  alone.  Here  is  a  good  formula  wh 
is  easily  made  up :  Soak  i  part  of  the  best  g^ue  in  water 
until  thoroughly  swollen,  aad  a  littie  sugar  candy,  z  part 
of  gum-arabic  and  6  parts  of  water.  Boil  witii  constant 
stirring  over  a  spirit  lamp  until  the  whole  gets  thin.  The 
moisture  does  not  keep ;  coat  sheets  of  paper  with  it,  let 
dry  and  cut  up  into  convenient  sizes. 
Grounii  gims  ^"®  ^^  **  *^^*  methods  of  labeling  is 
^L^slit  ^  dispense  alto^ther  with  paper  labels, 
•  and  instead  to  grind  a  patch  on  the  bottle 
with  emery  powder.  The  formula  can  be  written  on  the 
ground  portion  with  lead  pencil.  The  ground  patdi  is 
made  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  piece  of  moistenea  emen^ 
cloth,  aided  by  a  littie  emery  powder.  The  writing  is 
removed  without  any  difficulty  by  rubbing  with  apiece  oi 
hard  rubber.    It  does  not  wear  away  or  become  illegible 
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in  use.  A  coat  of  varnish  can  be  applied  to  the  patch 
and  the  writing  thus  made  quite  permanent  But  the 
convenience  of  the  method  ues  in  always  having  the 
label  at  hand  (as  it  were)  without  having  to  look  around 
for  paper  or  gum.  Large  bottles  of  stock  solutions  should 
be  labeled  in  big,  bold  letters,  HYPO,  ALUM,  etc.,  in 
Brunswick  black  or  otfier  good  varnish  paint  A  solution 
of  ordinary  sealine  wax  in  methylated  spirit  is  as  good  as 
anything.  Grind  the  wax,  firat  alone  and  afterwards 
with  the  solvent  before  applying. 

ciMnintf  ^  could  easily  fill  pa^  wiA  directions 
iJrjT*^  for  cleaning  botdes  which  have  contained 
^^  this  or  that  chemicaL     But  it  doesn't  pay 

to  spend  time  over  such  business.  U  water  does  not 
clean  the  botde  rieht  away  try  shaking  a  little  hvdro- 
chloric  add  in  it ;  if  this  is  of-  no  use,  stiske  up  (stilf  with 
the  hydrochloric  acid)  with  shot,  or  small  coal,  or  coarse 
sand  or  something  wnich  will  scrai)e  the  impurity  of  the 
side.  If  this  fails,  cast  the  botde  aside  as  useless. 
Soltrtlmia  Thmt  '^^  permanence  or  otherwise  of  a  solu- 
r^TvJ^^  tion  is  a  matter  of  conditions— generally 
won  t  Keep,  whether  the  air  gets  access  to  the  liquid 
or  not  Two  methods  of  preserving  solutions  from  the 
action  of  the  air  are  worth  bearing  in  mind.  The  first  is 
to  store  the  solution  in  a  lot  of  small  botties,  sav  d- 
ounce  capacity,  each  filled  to  the  lip  and  well  corkea. 
The  second  is  to  store  the  solution  in  a  botde  with  a 
cork  at  the  bottom  such  as  is  described  above,  and  to 
pour  a  layer  of  '*  heavy"  paraffin  oil  on  the  top  of  the 
solution.  The  oil,  although  designated  heavy,  is  lighter 
than  water,  has  no  action  on  any  ordinary  solution  and 
effectually  excludes  the  air. 

Rottlea  lor  '^^  botties  for  one's  set  of  solutions, 
Tw!!iJ!L!?  ^-  &•!  Py^»  bromide  and  alkali,  may  very 
i^eveioper.  ^^^^  ^  selected  of  distinctiy  different  size 
and  shape,  so  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  rosy 
gloom  of  the  dark-room.  As  suggested  some  time  ago, 
uie  botde  proposed  for  poisons  and  in  shape  like  a 
fashion-plate  youns;  lady,  1.  e.,  nipped  in  at  the  middle, 
might  be  adopted  tor  pyro  were  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
by  a  natural  association  of  ideas  the  photographer  might 
pass  from  clasping  of  the  waist  to  pressing  to  the  lips — 
with  disastrous  results. 

MMcnrin^        If  you  look  closdy  at  some  water  stand* 
?vJ2^n?     "*8?  ^^  *  measure  you  will  see  that  the  sur- 
BoiuDona.     |g^^  |g  cQ^vex  on  the  under  side.    Meas- 
ures are  graduated— or  are  supposed  to  be  graduated — 
80  that  they  hold  the  given  amount  when  the  fowest  point 
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of  this  curve  coincides  with  the  line  of  the  graduation. 
In  measurins:  volumes  of  liquid  of  an  ounce  imd  upwards 
this  is  a  refinement  whidi  can  be  entirely  ignored,  but 

when  measuriner  out  a  few 
minims  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  {Fig.  15)  is  the 
correct  readme  for  10  min- 
^  ims,  and  not  d. 

Remember,  also,  when 
measuring  out  small  volumes 
such  as  these  (a  few  minims 
only)  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  liquid  clings  to  the  sides  of 
the  measure,  and  unless  the  lat- 
ter is  rinsed  out  with  a  little 
water  you  don't  get  all  the  in- 
dicated solution.  The  differ- 
ence is  appreciable  in  measuring 
out  bromide  solutions  into  small 
lots  of  developer,  j:old  into  ton- 
ing bath^  or  platmum  chloro- 
platinite  mto  a  platinotype  sen- 
sitizing solution. 

To  Measure  ,^  Yf^L  5^^^  ^^^^  f  * 
SmSl  Vokmea  ^^^^s  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine 
ri«TMri«  PO"^t  at  one  end  and  fitted 
V^mcKiy.  ^.^  ^  rubber  teat  or  bulb  at 
'**'  the  other,  i.  e.,  a  fountain  pen  "  filler."  It  is 
91;  graduated  by  scratching  with  a  file  at  various 
^^  points,  which  are  best  found  by  trial  and  error. 
20  Stick  a  scrap  of  sharp  ed^g  at  the  point 
where  you  think  the  30-muiim  mark  should 
be,  and,  pressing  the  bulb,  draw  up  some 
water ;  expel  the  water  until  the  level  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  edging  and  then  discharge 
the  tube  into  a  minim  measure,  or,  more  ac- 
curately, into  a  little  dish  which  has  been 
balanced  on  a  balance.  (Such  are  our  Eng- 
lish weights  and  measures  that  30  minims 
should  weigh  27^  grains  I !  See  elsewhere  in 
this  manual.)  uthe  guess  is  right  scratch  a 
mark  with  a  file ;  if  not,  try  again.  A  tube 
of  this  kind  is  veiy  easily  made  and  serves  to 
measure  solutions,  sudi  as  bromide,  very  rapidly  and  ac- 
curately. A  good  plan  is  to  keep  it  thrust  through  the 
cork  of  the  bottle  m  which  the  stock  solution  is  kept 
This  will  necessitate  a  goodly  number  of  graduated  tubes, 
but  will  repay  the  trouble. 


Fi«.  15. 
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Fig.  16. 
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WeirfdM  in  t*^®  glass  measure  has  an  aptitude  of 
s*mi^»4r«Jr.  eluding  one's  vision  m  the  dark-room. 
Semi-darkness.  j^  j^  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^^^j  j^^^^  j^  ^^  provide 

it  with  a  coating  of  white  enamel  paint  on  its  foot  and 
around  its  upper  outside  edge.  This  is  one  of  those 
absurdly  obvious  hints  which  Uie  erudite  miss. 
•«v  ponrin^  Two  last  hints  ought  to  be  so  borne  in 
Yvamouruis  """<!  *l^at  the  practice  of  them  becomes 
Bottle  habitual.  Always  keep  the  label  upper- 
^^  most  when  pounnp^  from  a  botde,  so  that 

if  any  liquid  trickles  down  the  side  the  label  misses  it. 
Result — ;four  labels  keep  clean  and  legible  for  much 
longer, 
smaul  a 


with  the  finger.   The  fluid  then  trickles  out  without  having 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  dry  patch. 

Usinv  Under  this  general  heading  I  want  to 

Soiu^ia      ^y  some  useful  things  about  such  things 
■•     as  adjusting  temperature,  rocking  solu- 
tioas,  cleaning  dishes.    As  the  last  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary (frequently^,  we  may  take  it  first 

Cleaninff  ^*^»  ^ccordiug  to  the  famous  defini- 

diSm  ^^"'  "^^  matter  in  the  wrone  place," 
i^isnes.  v^hich  is  very  true  in  photography,  where 
dirt  may  be  various  in  kina.  I  am  going  to  name  two 
reagents  for  its  removal :  commercial  hydrochloric  acid 
andpaper.  Commercial  hydrochloric  aad  is  a  solvent  of 
many  precipitates,  sediments,  deposits,  which  are  not 
removed  by  water,  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  what  is 
not  removed  by  it  must  be  nibbed  off  by  the  second  re- 
agent Keep  the  spirit  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  and  see  that  you  do  not  splash  any  of  it  (neat  or 
diluted)  on  clothes  or  upholstery,  for  it  leaves  a  rotten 
and  stained  patch  as  a  memento  of  its  visit  Dishes, 
measures,  etc.,  if  rinsed  out  once  or  twice  with  this 
liquid  are  easily  made  quite  clean,  as  a  general  rule. 
Moreover,  it  decomposes  hypo  and  thus  renders  in- 
nocuous, as  regards  its  subsequent  use,  any  dish  which 
has  been  used  for  fixing.* 

If  the  add  will  not  remove  any  stain,  brisk  rubbing  with 
a  tuft  of  any  kind  of  paper  will  almost  always  do  so.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  of  cleaning  right  into  the  comers 
of  dishes  than  this. 

*If  the  dish  be  of  porous  material  (e.  g., gmnatine,  "porcelain"), 
and  cracked,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  this,  for  the  hypo  or  the  acid  is 
removed  from  the  cracks  with  difficulty,  though  it  ^ay  do  so  subse- 
quently sufficiently  to  cause  stains  in,  say,  toning  collodio-chloride 
J>rint8.  Moral :  Keep  your  cracked  dish,  if  you  must  keep  it  at  all, 
or  one  particular  purpose. 
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HMtifliv  ■ml       Developers  and  other  solutions  must  be 
vH^u  J^   kept  fairly  reasonably  around  60®  Fahr., 
8^^.      i.e..from55«to65»^ahr     Todothisin 
summer  and  wmter  is  not  always  easy. 
In  winter  remember  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  devd- 
oper  only  be  at  the  right  temperature.    If  the  room  be 
nearly  down  to  freezinjg,  the  developer  will  be  chilled  the 
moment  it  is  poured  mto  the  dish.    Where  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  room  warmed  the  following  simple 
arrangement  (which  Mr.  Vero  C.  DriflSeld  tells  me  he  has 

fotmd  sufficient  for  all 
his  sensitometric 
work)  is  easily  made. 
A  large  square  tank  is 
filled  with  water  at  65** 
(or  other  temperature) 
and  a  metal  frame  fit- 
ted In  the  top  so  that 
the  dish  can  be   im- 
mersed to  nearly  the 
level  of  the  water  (see 
Fie.  17).  Such  a  large 
volume  c^  water  do^ 
not  alter  in  tempera- 
ture very  quickly,  and 
a  test  every  now  and 
then  witfi  a  thermometer  keeps  matters  rifi:ht   Those  who 
do  not  want  to  go  to  this  trouble  should  arrange  a  shelf 
over  their  dark-room  lamp  on  which  they  can  place  de- 
veloping dishes  or  botdes.    A  litde  adjustment  will  en- 
able them  to  get  just  the  right  de|:ree  of  warmth. 

In  summer  the  problem  of  coolmg  developing  and  ton- 
ing solutions  is  not  so  easily  solved.  In  America  ice  is 
generally  at  hand  during  the  summer  months.  In  Eng- 
land it  IS  not  so  readily  obtainable.  Where  it  can  be 
had  these  difficulties  disappear.  One  way  of  getting  a 
supply  of  cooled  water  is  to  wrap  up  a  large  bottle  of  the 
water  to  be  cooled  in  rags  which  are  placed  somewhere 
in  a  draught  and  kept  well  wetted.  The  heat  absorbed 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  is  supplied  by  the  water 
in  the  bottle,  which  thus  becomes  cooler.  It  may  be 
added. — though  this  is  getting  a  little  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  this  b(x>k, — that  the  less  the  fingers  are  placed  in 
the  baths  used  in  summer,  the  better. 

Rocking  Next  to  temperature  the  constant  move- 

iSS^nm      ™^^*  ^  *  solution  is  often  of  importance 

■'      and  a  rocker  is  a  dark-room  fitment,  the 

comfort  of  which  those  who  have  experienced  will  be 
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loth  to  foreeo.     Of  the  many  rockers  extant,  few  are 

Eracdcal  tools.    Some  work  quite  well  unloaded,  but  a 
alf  plate  dish  and  plate  brin^  them  to  a  stop.    Others 
work  erratically,  at  times  jerking  the  solution  out  of  the 
dish  (these  are  those  actu- 
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wheel  is  made  from  two  discs 
of  tin  plate,  the  cups  being  soldered  to  each  and  is  piv- 
oted on  a  stout  brass  wire  working  in  a  brass  tube.  If  this 
journal  is  kept  oiled  the  loss  of  energy  by  friction  is  not 
over-great  The  wheel  is  not  drawn  to  scale.  To  rock  a 
coup^  of  half-plate  ebonite  dishes  and  developer  it  should 
be  at  least  20  inches  in  diameter.  Almost  all  photo- 
^;raphic  solutions  act  better  if  rocked  during  application, 
1.  e. ,  they  act  more  imiformljr.  But  this  rule  is  not  universal. 
The  tomn^  mixture  of  uranium  and  ferricyanide  acts  best 
if  used  ouiescent,  owing  to  the  solubility  of  one  of  the  in- 
soluble terrocyanides  of  uranium,  which  go  to  form  the 
colored  image  in  iron-printing  methods, 
ivaahinff  Plates  There  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception 
waani^  riates  ^  ^j^^  former  of  these  two  operations, 
and  Prints,  j^^  ^^^  4.  washing"  suggests  the  dras- 
tic methods  of  the  laundress,  and  mdeed  some  writers 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  hypo  and  other  salts  which 
we  aim  to  remove  are  "knocked  off"  the  gelatine  film 
by  a  stream  of  water  something  after  the  manner  of 
the  ash  from  a  cigar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  removal 
of  hypo  from  a  gelatine  depends  upon  a  process  of 
diffusion,  not  abrasion,  the  facts  about  which  are,  briefly, 
as  follows:    Liquids  which  mix,  say  pure  water  and 
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stronjg:  hypo  solution,  do  so  even  though  the  heavier 
solution  be  at  the  bottom.  Thus  a  layer  of  strong 
hypo  solution  carehilly  lowered  by  a  funnel  to  the  bot- 
tom of  some  water  standing  in  a  tall  cylinder  will,  in 
course  of  time,  gradually  mix  as  completely  as  though 
the  whole  had  been  stirred  together.  The  force  of 
diffusion  overcomes  the  attraction  of  gravity.  Had  the 
strong  solution  been  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  water, 
gravi^  and  diffusion  acting  together  would  have  brought 
about  this  uniform  mixture  much  more  rapidly. 
M«,^jj^„l  Now  these  facts  give  the  key  to  the 
dSmJoii.  common  sense  of  washing  bout  plates 
i^musion.  ^j^^  prints.  The  gelatine  mm,  fr^h  from 
the  fixing  bath,  is  full  of  strone  hypo  solution.  If  left  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dish  of  water  me  hypo  will  jejadually  dif- 
fuse out,  but  it  will  do  so  much  more  rapidly  if  the  out- 
going solution  can  fall  away  from  the  film,  oecause  the 
rate  of  diffusion  is  greatest  when  the  difference  in  strength 
of  the  two  solutions  is  greatest  In  other  words,  we  want 
to  intermittently  repla^  the  solution  next  the  plate  by 
pure  water,  so  mat  the  strong  hjrpo  solution  in  the  film 
may  have  the  greatest  inducement  to  pass  out  If  pro[>- 
erly  conducted  this  process  is  not  at  all  slow.  Experi- 
ments by  Haddon  &  Grundy  and  by  Gaedicke  have 
shown  that  a  series  of  5-minute  soaks  rapidly  reduces  the 
residual  hypo  in  plates  or  paper  to  a  negligible  minimum. 
The  number  of  soaks  need  not  be  more  than  five  or  six, 
which  means  that  half  an  hour's  washing  practically  does 
everything  that  can  be  done. 

Naff ativA  '^®  ^^^^  commercial  pattern  is  a  siphon 
WjSSfT  ^^  other  washer  which  allows  some  space, 
wawiers.  ^^  ^  inches  below  the  plates,  and  a  aeptii 
of  water  above  them  equal  to  the  height  chE  the  plates. 
The  washer  should  fill  slowly  and  empty  as  rapidly  as 
possible  (in  a  few  seconds)  so  that  the  ideal  conditions 
— quiescent  soak  and  complete  removal  of  soak-water — 
are  approximately  realized.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
the  expensive  arrangements  for  squirting  jets  of  water 
over  the  negative.  With  constant  change,  an  hour's  wash 
at  the  most  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

WMhinv  '^^  surest  and  simplest  wav  of  ensuring 
^T"j~**  the  frequency  of  change  is  by  hand,  thoucfa 
it  is  tedious.  Remove  each  print  slowly 
from  the  fixing  bath.  Much  of  the  hjrpo  is  thus  dragged 
out  of  the  paper  by  capillary  attraction  and  drains  away. 
Plunge  it  for  an  instant  into  clean  water  and  place  in  dish 
(A)  of  dean  water.  When  all  the  members  of  the  batch 
have  arrived  in  A,  remove  them  singly  to  a  second  dish 
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(B)  of  dean  water,  taking  each  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pile.  In  B  they  are  allowed  to  soak  for  ten  minutes,  the 
Dottom  one  bemg  continuously  brought  to  the  top.  The^ 
are  then  taken  back-— singly,  as  before— to  dish  A.  This 
ten-minute  soak,  agitation  and  transference  to  a  second 
dish  during  the  course  of  an  hour  will  completely  free 
them  from  hypo  and  ensure  permanency. 

The  Beat  Amongst  the  enormous  variety  of  print 
«_«  ?  wiu—  washers,  really  efficient  machines  are  rare, 
Print  Watfier.  especiaSy  those  capable  of  dealmg  with 
]ar&:e  prints.  The  efficiency  of  a  washer  is  to  be  judged 
by  now  far  it  permits  the  complete  chan^  of  the  water 
without  endangering  the  prints  by  teanng  or  without 
Allowing  them  to  dot  togetner.  The  best  plan  is  to  con- 
fine them  in  a  series  of  dishes  through  which  a  stream  of 
water  passes  or  which  is  placed  in  a  box  which  is  alter- 
nattly  filled  and  exhausted  by  a  siphon.  Such  a  washer 
is  easily  made,  and  it  is  the  oiuy  kind  in  which  a  number 
of  large  prints  can  be  satisfactonly  washed 

J,  ramdA  ^^  would  be  easy  to  multiply  elaborate 
Pri^w^erL  ^inscriptions  of  washers.  I  will  give  two 
rnrn  wBsoerB  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^1  ^^  ^yest  amongst  modem 

technical  photographers.  W.  B.  Bolton  thus  writes  in 
The  BriHsh  Journal  of  Photograpl^:  **  In  the  first  place 
I  construct  a  frame  of  three-eighths  inch  wood  resembling 
the  body  of  a  box  without  bottom  or  lid  and  having  an 
internal  measurement  of  fifteen  inches  square.  This  is 
slit  up  with  a  circular  saw  into  trays  a  quarter  or  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  If  preferred,  tne  trays  may,  of 
course,  be  made  separately,  but  this  is  simply  a  matter  of 
detail  depending  upon  the  facilities  available  in  the  way 
of  tools  and  workmanship. 

**The  trays  are  provided  with  bottoms  composed  of 
cap  muslin  or  coarse  canvas.  Mine  consists  of  '  paper- 
hangers'  canvas,'  a  coarse  open  material  used  for  laying 
paper  over  uneven  walls.  This  is  stretched  lightly  over 
one  side  of  the  tray  fixed  with  small  tacks  or  '  grip  pins.* 
The  trays  are  further  subdivided  each  into  six  partitions  of 
thin  wood,  sawed  out  of  Venetian  blind  laths,  the  inner 
frame  being  made  removable  so  that  the  same  tray  may  be 
used  if  necessary  for  prints  up  to  12  x  15.  With  the  inner 
frsune  in  position,  each  tray  will  carry  half  a  dozen  half 

Elates  or  cabinet  prints  in  separate  compartments,  and  may 
e  adapted  also  for  other  sizes  if  such  be  worked.  Six  of 
these  trays  capable  of  holding  three  dozen  prints  form  a 
block  less  than  three  inches  tmck  and  should  be  provided 
with  catches  or  some  arrangement  for  fixing  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  them  moderately  firmly  together.    The  only 
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Other  necessity  is  a  dish  or  other  vessel  to  take  the  block 
of  trays^  and  this  I  construct  of  common  one-inch  deal 
flooring  boards,  tongued  and  grooved  at  all  the  joints 
and  fitted  tG«;ether  with  screws.  When  well  soaked  in 
water  it  will  be  found  perfectly  water-tight  The  depth  is 
that  of  the  width  of  the  flooring  board — about  six  indies. 

**  Now  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  prints  are  laid  in  these 
cells,  they  are  s^^arated  from  one  another  by  the  can- 
vas partitions,  and  cannot  therefore  clinjg  together,  and 
though  one  surface  may  be  in  contact  with  the  partition, 
there  is  a  space  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  for  the  free 
access  of  water  when  the  block  of  trays  is  immersed  in 
water. 

"  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  water  has  free  passa^  in  and 
out  of  the  block,  through  and  amongst  the  pnnts^  and 
that  the  very  act  of  plunging  the  blodc  into  or  takmg  it 
out  of  the  water  sets  up  a  powerful  current  over  the  ex- 
posed surfaces  of  all  the  pnnts,  and  that  therefore  with  a 
very  litde  exerdon  a  most  perfect  and  even  violent  wash- 
ing can  begiven  without  the  least  danger  of  friction  or 
tearing.  The  partitions  effectuaUy  prevent  the  prints 
floating  one  on  to  the  other,  and  the  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  canvas  bottoms  renders  it  practically  impossible 
to  get  the  prints  doubled  or  creased. 

'"in  using  it,  the  prints  after  fixing  are  passed  through 
one  or  two  changes  of  water  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the 
hypo,  and  are  then  laid  one  by  one  in  the  cells,  and  as 
many  frames  as  may  be  filled  in  and  fastened  or  dam(>ed 
together  and  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  washing 
trough.  The  block  will  float,  so  some  means  must  be 
taken  to  keep  it  immersed.  I  simply  place  a  wdght  on 
the  top  of  it  The  simple  lifting  up  ana  down  of  one  end 
of  the  block  at  intervals  sets  the  water  in  motion  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  prints,  which  may  thus  be  very 
thoroughly  washed  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Further 
than  this,  after  the  prints  are  once  transferred  to  the  cells, 
the  one  motion  of  Iiftin&^  the  block  removes  the  whole  at 
once,  and  thus  the  tecuous  changing  one  by  one  is  en- 
tirely obviated,  and  the  last  excuse  for  neglecting  the 
work  removed.  I  find  that  after  half  an  hour's  washmg  in 
six  or  eight  changes  of  water,  in  this  arrangement,  no  ap- 
preciable traces  of  h3rpo  are  discoverable  by  ordinary 
tests." 

J.  Wabrough  Webster  {British  Journal  of  Fkatog- 
raphy)  mentions  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus  in  whidi 
the  trays  are  of  metaL  This  i>lan  is  not  so  desirable  and 
is  more  difficult  for  most,  but  is  described  for  those  who 
prefer  to  work  in  metal  rather  than  in  wood. 
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Mr.  Webster  says :  "  The  constniction  of  the  trays  was 
peculiar.  It  was  a  first  necessity  that  they  should  be 
easily  removable.  To  realize  this  their  framework  was 
made  of  thick  wire  bent  into  a  rectangular  form  slightly 
smaller  than  the  inside  of  the  trough,  with  the  object  of 
rendering  it  easy  to  pass  the  fingers  between  a  tray  and 
the  sides  of  the  trough.  To  prevent  these  rectangles 
slipping  over  each  other  through  not  fitting  doselv  to  the 
box,  each  wire  comer  was  made  into  a  kmd  of  loop  so 
that  the  tray  fitted  exactly  in  place.  To  prevent  the  trays 
actually  touching  each  other  a  short  small  foot  was  made 
by  soldering  a  piece  of  bent  wire  at  each  angle  of  the 
frame.  These  were  constructed  for  me  by  a  manufac- 
turer of  galvanized  wire  netting,  the  whole  frame  being 
galvanized  after  being  put  togeuer,  thus  making  it  com- 
pact and  free  from  possible  bare  iron,  which  woiud  lead  to 
most  undesirable  u-on  rust.  The  framework  made,  it 
was  readily  converted  into  a  tray  by  wrapping  thin  twine 
tightly  around  it,  beginning  at  one  end  and  finishing  at 
the  other.  When  the  prints  were  ready  to  wash,  Ster 
their  first  preliminaiv  douche,  they  were  placed  one  by 
one  on  the  trays,  which  were  then  fitted  m  the  trough, 
their  own  weight  keeping  them  down  and  the  water 
cradually  run  m  by  means  of  an  upright  pipe  runnine 
Sie  whole  height  of  the  trough  and  perforated  with 
holes  for  the  issue  of  minute  jets  of  water.  I  preferred 
the  use  of  twine  before  netting  for  the  supporting  medium 
as  it  lent  itself  to  causincp  the  print  to  form  a  series  of  fur- 
rows, as  it  were,  which  allowed  the  water,  when  the  trough 
emptied  itself,  to  run  of!  instead  of  lodging  in  hollows.'* 

Space  has  been  given  to  the  foregoing  descriptions 
because  in  this  type  of  washer  the  photographer  who 
wishes  to  thorougnly  solve  for  himself  the  problem  of 
how  to  wash  his  prints  completely  can  find  suggestions  as 
to  how  he  may  meet  his  own  special  requirements.  To 
descant  on  the  numerous  types  of  washer  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  For  a  few  small  prints  many  of  them 
are  excellent,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  number  of  say  5x7 
or  half-plate  prints  difficulties  arise  which  are  surmounted 
more  satisfactorily  by  the  separate  cell-washer  than  by 
any  other  kind  in  my  experience.* 

Washing         The  extra-large  prints,  12  x  15  and  up- 

Knime^mtB   w^^»  which  Cannot  be  got  into  any 

isiuaigemems.  apparatus  at  hand  can  be  handled  in 

several  ways.    One  is  to  lay  the  print  face  down  on  a 

*The  American  worker,  lesajriven  to  hoine>iiuule  apparatnsUuui  his 
British  coaain,  will  find  the  Hyatt  Waslur  quite  as  convenient  and 
as  elficient.— SDiTOR. 
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clean  sheet  of  glass,  to  squeegee  as  mudi  of  the  water  out 
as  possible,  to  soak  m  water  for  f  minutes  and  to  iyg:ain 
squeegee.  Six  such  processes  will  free  the  print  nrom 
hypo,  or  the  print  may  be  laid  face  up  on  a  large  piece  of 
ground-glass  inclined  at  a  slight  angle.  Apiece  of  rub- 
ber tube,  fixed  along  the  upper  edge,  is  perforated  with  a 
series  of  small  holes  and  closed  at  one  end :  the  other  is 
attached  to  the  tap.  The  stream  of  water  which  thus 
flows  uniformly  over  the  print  removes  the  hypo  very 
well. 

A  better  method  is  to  lay  the  print  fact  upon  a  sheet  of 
glass  and  give  it  a  gentle  spraymg  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes, on  each  side  of  the  print,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  fastened  to  the  tap.  The  end  of  me  tube 
should  be  compressed  between  thumb  and  forefinger  so 
that  the  stream  of  water  plays  over  the  print  with  gentle 
force,  the  stream  being  kept  moving. 

Before  Drying  T^^u  ^"'^^''^I?  ^^"^.^ilLf^™^ 
NfM^Svia  ^"^  ^'  *^®  washmg  tank  is  not  good  prac- 
negttnvea.  ^^^  Many  wash  waters  are  hard  and 
leave  a  white  (calcareous)  deposit  which,  though  it  may  do 
no  harm,  is  untidy  and  may  dve  rise  to  patches  should 
the  negative  be  intensified,  moreover,  arops  of  water 
cling  here  and  there  and  make  places  whioi  are  much 
longer  in  drying.  Therefore,  having  carefully  rinsed  the 
negative  under  the  tap,  gendy  mop  the  gelatine  surface 
wim  a  soft  piece  of  cambric  or  absorbent  cotton  until  it 
is  suriace-diy  all  over. 

jj^j^  The  rapidity  with  which  a  gelatine  film 

NnrZma      dries  depends  on  two  things :  (i)  the  dry- 
ncganvea.     ^^^g^  ^£  ^^  ^  ^^  contact  with  it  and  (2) 

the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  greatest  rapidly  is 
gained  by  a  combination  of  these  two  conditions.  The 
atmosphere,  remember,  always  contains  moisture,  and 
the  warmer  the  air  the  more  moisture  it  can  contain. 
What  we  want  is  dry,  warm  air,  and  by  the  "  dryness  "  of 
air  is  to  be  understood  air  which  contains  very  little 
moisture  compared  with  the  auantity  which  it  can  (at  its 
temperature)  take  up.  Thus  the  air  m  a  warm  room  may 
be  drier  than  the  atmosphere  out  of  doors  because, 
though  containing  exactly  the  same  weight  of  water  per 
cubic  foot,  the  warm  interior  air  can  take  up  more  water 
than  the  colder  external  air.  These  facts  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  They  will  save  the  amateur  from  doii^ 
some  of  the  absurd  things  which  in  ignorance  of  them  he 
sometimes  attempts,  suoi  as  putting  negatives  to  dry  in  a 
damp  dark-room  simply  because  it  is  warm. 
In  a  confined  space  the  moisture  from  a  n^;ative  will 
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saturate  the  air  with  moisture,  and  so  checks  drying. 
Hence  the  first  condition  is  to  get  a  constant  change  of 
air.    If  this  is  warm  air,  all  the  better.    If  it  is  filtered 
from  floating  particles  of  matter,  better  still. 
Drvinir  Raeka      About  the  worst  thing  on  which  to  dry 
^A^Sd^  negatives  are  the  racks  sold  for  this  pur- 
Aretsaa.      nose,  L  e.,  if  they  are  anywhere  near 
being  fully  loaded.    About  the  best  plan^  on  the  other 
han(^  requires  no  special  apparatus.    Dnve  into  a  con- 
venient wall  (or  into  a  large 
board  which  can  be  reared 
up  somewhere)  a  number  of 
iron  nails  in  pairs,  the  two 
nails  being  driven  in  at  a  dis- 
tance ap^  about  equal  to 
the  shorter  side  of  the  nega- 
tive. The  negative  is  laid  on 
these  nails  (see  Fig.  19).    If 
it  is  placed  film  upwards  dry- 
ine^es  place  more  rapidly; 
if  film  downwards,  however, 
there  is  less  chance  of  dust 
settling.     In  order  to  ex- 
pedite drying  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  these  home- 
made racks  some  few  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  also  to 
arrange  an  oil  stove  some- 
where near  at  hand.     The 
current  of  heated  air  and 
products  of  combustion  will 
ereatly  decrease  the  time  of 
drying.  A  more  compact  ar-  -< 

rangement  (of  which  there  are  commercial  forms)  is  one 
in  which  the  plates  are  set  on  a  vertical  rack;  and  a  current 
of  warm  ga^s  caused  to  ascend  over  them  by  means  of 
a  row  of  tiny  eas  jets  in  the  chamber  on  which  the 
rack  is  built.  This  is  easily  made,  and  it  is  well  to  cover 
over  the  up[>er  rack  with  a  framework  of  fine  wire  gauze, 
the  floor  being  likewise  covered  with  the  same  material. 
Floating  spec&  of  dirt  (always  to  be  found  in  the  air  of 
cities)  are  thus  filtered  out 

...  There  are  one  or  two  ways  of  drying  a 

♦**  iJ    M      negative  rapidly^  in  a  minute  or  two  — 
*2J;f P*^      wluch  deserve  to  be  mentioned.     The 
^'^^•'       first  is  by  methylated  spirit  (in  this  coun- 
try "  wood  alcohol " ).    If  only  a  single  n^[ative  is  being 
handled,  simply  place  it  for  5  minutes  or  so  m  the  alcohol. 
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rocking  occasionally,  and  on  removal  stand  it  up  to  dry, 
which  It  will  do  in  a  few  seconds.  But  if  a  large  numtKr 
of  plates  are  being  done,  it  is  necessary  (to  avoid  great 
waste  of  alcohol)  to  use  two  or  three  batlis,  for  this  reason: 
The  first  bath  gradually  becomes  weaker  (more  watery) 
owin^  to  the  accumulation  of  the  water  from  the  films. 
In  this  state  it  cannot  do  more  than  produce  a  plate  which 
still  contains  a  certain  prc^x>rtion  of  water,  and  which, 
though  it  becomes  apparently  dry  in  a  few  seconds, 
remains  sticky  for  a  very  much  lonj^er  period.  By  drain- 
ing off  this  first  water-diluted  spirit,  and  placing  in  a 
second  bath,  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  film  is  re- 
duced to  a  negligible  quantity  and  the  films  dry  at  once 
hard  and  clean.  Tanks  in  which  the  plates  are  held 
vertically  are  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and  when  not  in 
use  should  be  kept  covered.  As  soon  as  the  second  bath 
begins  to  yield  taclcy  negatives,  another 
should  be  installed.  The  first  may 
either  be  kept  in  hand  until  it  is  use- 
less (being  then  renewed,  as  described 
below),  or  at  once  discarded.  The  lat- 
ter is  more  economical,  considering 
the  time  and  trouble  involved. 

•p^  T9^..»         Potassium    carbon- 

WetlSST     ate(div)takesout.the 

It  is  well  to  make  sure  that  the  com- 
mercial **  dry  "  carbonate  is  really  dry 
by  heating  it  in  a  shovel  or  fire-clay 
crucible  to  just  below  redness.  If 
now  cooled  and  added  to  the  s{>irit  it  Figaa 

will  unite  with  the  water,  forming  a 
heavy  solution,  above  which  the  dry  spirit  floats.  This 
top  layer  is  poured  off  into  a  dry  botde ;  or  if  a  separat- 
ing tube  (Fig.  20)  of  the  chemist  is  at  hand  the  potas- 
sium solution  is  tapped  off  from  below. 

t>,„, „,.^.        Place  the  negative  in  a  bath  of  for- 

Bw2L^      malin  (i  vol.)  and  water  (9  vols.)  for  a 
i^onnaim.     |^^  minutes  and  rinse  under  the  tap  af- 
terwards.   The  film  is  now  hard  enough  to  withstand 
dryine  at  practically  any  heat  which  the  hand  holding 
the  plate  can  bear.    Alum,  chrome  alum  and  the  other 
hardening  agents  can  be  used,  but  they  require  more  wash- 
ing after  use  and  do  not  act  so  vigorously  as  formaliiL 
Drvioff  bv         ^'  *^®  surface  moisture  be  mopped  off 
^^"*j°^     the  negative  with  a  piece  of  cambric  or 
nana.        fluffless  blotting  paper,  a  roller  sque^^ee 
and  gentle  pressure  being  used,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
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carehilly  dry  the  negative  over  a  gas  stove  or  before  a 
fire  without  the  aid  of  a  previous  hardening  solution. 
Some  plates  are  better  than  others  in  this  respect ;  with 
those  containing  soft  gelatine  (L  e.,  plates  which  develop 
<iuickly)  it  is  orten  very  risky.  Freauentiy,  however,  it 
is  quite  safe,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  tendency  of 
the  operation  is  to  give  a  "sparkle "  to  the  negative— an 
advantage  or  disaovantage.  according  to  circumstances. 
•^^  The  usual  method  is  to  soak  the  washed 

o-^iiwiil*-     fi^"f^  '^^  a  weak  bath  of  glycerine,  but  if 
Kou  rums,    possible  it  is  best  to  avoid  this^  because 
the  glycerine  keeps  the  film  moist  (that  is  why  it  is  used, 
to  keep  the  film  nat)  and  it  is  therefore  more  Gable  to  de- 
velop stains  either  on  keeping  or  in  contact  with  printing 
papers  containing  free  silver,  such  as  printing-outpaper. 
Some  films— generallythe  thinnest — are  more  difficult  to 
dry  flat  than  others.   The  best  plan— to  avoid  glycerine — 
is  to  dry  in  contact  with  glass.    Lay  the  films,  gelatine 
side  up,  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  leave  to  dry.    Another  is 
,  to  lay  on  an  inclined  board  covered  with  blotting  paper. 
If  there  is  much  curl  in  them 
when  dry,  roll  them  round  a 
cardboard  tube  for  some  hours 
and  then  lay  under  pressure. 

As  in  the  case 
Paper  Prints,  of  negatives, 
drops  of  water 
ought  to  be  smoothed  of!  the 
sunace  with  the  finger.  The 
prints  will  dry  much  more  rap- 
idly if  lightly  sque^:eed  on  a 
piece  of  glass  before  being  hung 
up.  It  is  surprising  that  a  dry- 
ing box  is  not  used  for  prints 


TiqZI 


^ 


more  frequently  than  it  is.  It  need  only  be  a  very  rough 
affair.  I  owe  this  suggestion  to  Geo.  W.  Valentine 
(British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac^  1894,  p.  750), 
who  says :  "Construct  a  deal  box,  with  close  joints,  of 
half-inch  wood,  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  by  2  feet  deep, 
to  contain  three  or  four  shelves,  each  shelf  to  be  covered 
with  clean  white  blotting  paper,  fastened  at  the  comers 
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only.  A  lid  for  the  box  mtist  be  made  of  deal,  37  indies 
lon^  hy  i)i  inches  wide,  and  to  be  covered  with  dean 
white  blotting  paper.  To  use,  put  the  prints  on  the 
shelves,  face  upward,  put  on  the  hd  and  keep  drjon^  box 
in  warm  place  or  in  the  heat  of  sun,  when  prints  will  be 
found  to  be  thoroughly  dry  in  an  hour  and  a  half." 

Such  an  arrangement  as  this  obviously  becomes  cum- 
brous if  it  is  to  accommodate  a  number  of  large  prints. 
The  only  practical  course  is  to  dry  in  the  open  room.  Of 
the  many  arrangements  suggest^  for  doing  this  in  the 
minimum  of  space,  that  ol  Victor  A.  L.  £.  Corbould  is 
perhaps  the  most  practical,  so  I  make  space  for  it  here 
from  the  BrUish  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  1893. 
Two  battens  about  two  inches  thick  and  four  feet  long  are 
fastened  against  the  wall  permanently,  parallel  to  the 
ground  andthree  feet  apart  Into  the  upper  edge  of  eadi 
are  driven  wire  nails,  which  are  left  projecting  out  and  the 
heads  are  cut  off.  A  series  of  frames,  ei^ht  in  number, 
are  now  made,  as  in  Fig.  22,  the  projectmg  ends  beinsr 
about  two  indies  long  and  having  a  hole  (B)  bored 
through  them,  so  that  they  can  be  hung  like  a  gate  upon 
the  nails.    Into  the  upper  end  of  each  Irame  is  driven  a 


nail  (at  the  point,  A),  which  also  projects  a  short  way. 
The  size  of  each  of  these  frames  is  two  feet  wide  by  diree 
feet  long[,  and  is  made  of  light  wood.  The  depth,  irotn 
side  to  side,  is  one  inch.  Imbleached  calico  is  cut  into 
strips  about  seventy-five  inches  long  and  two  feet  wide, 
and  the  two  ends  sewed  together,  making  the  pieces  like 
miniature  roller  towels  in  shape.  Eight  of  such  pieces 
are  required,  and  they  are  slipped  over  the  frames  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  frames  are  now  covered  with  calico, 
which  can  be  easily  removed  and  washed  when  sofled. 
To  each  side  of  these  screens  the  print  can  be  afifixed  by 
means  of  S-shaped  pins  (Fig.  23).  The  frames,  when  in 
use,  are  kept  trom  swinging  against  each  other  by  a 
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String  attached  to  the  wall  and  twisted  round  the  pin  A 
of  each  frame.  The  drying  space  represents  ninety-six 
square  feet  When  not  in  use  only  the  battens  remain  on 
the  wall,  the  frames  being  lifted  off  and  stowed  away  * 
but  the3r  occupy  a  very  small  amount  of  space,  even  it 
left  in  sifu,  as  they  swing  nearly  flat  against  the  wall,  or 
can  be  entirely  removed 

Onickl V  ^^  ^  sometimes  recommended  to  quickly 

tmI^  c^«.  <lry  prints  by  treating  them  with  wood 
Dfyiiig  Prints,  alcohol  or  methylated  spirit  This  is  not 
{[enerally  advisable,  for  it  is  apt  to  leave  scum-like  mark- 
mg,  but  for  quick  work  (bromides  for  reproduction  in  the 
press)  it  is  often  useful.  Soak  the  batch  of  prints  in  spirits 
lor  a  couple  of  minutes,  squeegee  each  print  and  place  in  a 
second  spirit  bath.  Then  squeegee  agam,  after  which  they 
will  dry  m  a  few  seconds. 

BOOKS. 

Dictionary  of  Photography.  By  E.  J.  Wall.  Revised  to 
1897  by  Ttiomas  Bolas.  7th  edition.  612  pp.  $3.75. 
This,  among  the  several  books  of  its  kind,  is  espeaally 
valuable  beoiuse  of  the  many  tables  of  reference  it  offers. 

Photographic  Reference  Book,  By  W.  A.  Watts.  300 
pp.    835  references.    Published  about  1897.    $3. 

Reference  Book  of  Practical  Photography.  By  F.  Dundas 
Todd.    Part  I,  2898.    Part  II,  1899.    50  cents  each. 
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NOTES. 

In  good  time  for  the  changeful  skies  of  April,  Thb 
Photo-Miniature  for  March  will  bring  an  interesting: 
little  book  on  Photopaphing  Clouds,  presenting,  as 
usual,  all  the  practical  information  available  on  the  sub- 
ject There  have  been  many  requests  for  a  hand-book 
to  this  delightful  field  of  pnotomphic  work,  but  we 
have  waited  for  the  man  who  coind  write  about  it  in  an 
interesting  and  helpful  way.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time  the 
man  was  discovered^  and  the  book,  with  its  dainty  illus- 
trations by  masters  in  cloud  photography,  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Incidentally,  the  March  number  will  dose  the  second 
volume  of  The  Photo-Miniaturb,  and  will  contain  a 
generously  full  index  of  the  twelve  numbers  from  Aprils 
1900,  to  March,  1901.  In  the  same  number  we  hooe  to 
make  announcement  of  certain  attractive  mon(^;rapbs  in 
preparation  for  Volume  III. 

"The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  Jex  Bardwell, 
of  Detroit,  veteran  photographer  and  generous  contribu- 
tor to  photographic  literature  for  the  past  thirty  yeais, 
has  been  very  ill  and  is  in  desperate  circumstances. 
Apart  from  his  daily  necessities,  the  rent  for  his  little 
home  in  1900  {$72)  is  past  due  and  worries  him.  Can 
we  not  help  him  ?  Any  sums  received  from  readers  of 
The  Photo-Miniaturb  marked  "Jex  Bardwell"  will 
be  gladly  forwarded  by  the  editor. 

It  has  been  su^:gested  that  a  better  comparison  could 
be  made  of  the  illustrations  appearing  in  The  Photo- 
Miniature  if  our  readers  could  know  the  size  of  the 
original  print  and  the  sort  of  print  from  which  the  repro- 
duction was  made.  We,  therefore,  put  aside  our  dislike 
to  burden  our  illustrations  with  technical  details,  and  will 
hereafter  briefly  indicate  the  particulars  desired.  Thus 
"  Alb.  3  X  4)(  "  will  signify  that  the  original  print  was  on 
albumen  paper  of  the  size  mentioned ;  "  Sepia  Plat"  will 
indicate  sepia  platinum ;  "  Plat,"  platinum ;  "Sil  Plat»" 

(472) 
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a  silver  print  toned  with  platinum ;  and  P.  O.  P.,  a  print 
on  print-out  paper,  i.  e.,  collodio-  or  s^elatino-  chloride. 
These  abbreviations,  we  believe,  will  be  readily  under- 
stood without  repetition  of  this  esrolanation. 

For  our  own  part,  when  we  look  at  a  picture,  we  de- 
sire neither  title,  technical  details,  or  maker's  name.  If 
the  picture  is  interesting  we  are  satisfied.  When  a  par- 
ticular scene  or  locality  is  photographed,  or  the  picture 
portrays  an  individual,  then,  of  course,  particulars  may 
add  interest  But,  of  all  things,  may  Heaven  ke^  us 
from  the  practice  of  adding  poetic  i^;ends  to  our  pic- 
tures! 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographers'  Copyright 
League  was  held  in  New  York  January  31,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk.  Many  prominent  pho- 
tographers interested  in  the  question  of  copyright  were 
present  The  usual  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  League's  work  during  1901,  and  cer- 
tain plans  were  discussed  whereby  the  usefulness  of  tiie 
League  might  be  spread  over  a  wider  field. 

Wnen  one  considers  for  a  moment  that  the  world  of 
today  depends  most  laigely  upon  photography  for  its 
pictures — in  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books — the 
apathy  which  marks  the  attitude  of  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photofiraphers  towards  the  question  of  c^y- 
right  is  indeed  lamentable.  How  to  replace  this  apa^y 
by  enthusiasm,  or  even  intelligent  interest,  is  the  diffi- 
culty. Photographers,  as  a  ^neral  thing,  wait  until  a 
gublisher  pirates  some  pet  picture  or  other,  and  then 
owl  for  all  the  relief  the  law  affords.  Amateur  pho- 
tographers, as  a  class,  are  behind  the  times  in  this 
matter,  althousrh  well  abreast  of  the  times  in  others  less 
important  We  advise  the  readers  of  The  Photx>- 
MiNiATURB  to  apply  to  Mr.  Chas.  £.  BoUes,  244  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  information  concerning  the 
Copyright  League  and  its  work,  and  to  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  Mr.  Bolles  is  the  secretary  of  the 
League,  and  will  enroll  those  who  desire  to  become 
members  without  charge  or  fee. 

An  interesting  paper  on  ''Copyright,"  from  the  ama- 
teur point  of  view,  appears  in  the  current  number  of  The 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phiiadelpida^  and 
is  reprinted  in  the  March  issue  of  WilsotCs  Photograpkic 
Magazine.  The  paper  is  from  the  p>en  of  Mr.  George 
Vauxj  Jr.,  and  contains  a  clear  statement  of  several  copy- 
right issues  recentiy  decided  by  the  courts. 
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THE   J.  C.  MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

announce  that 

"Etching  Matte" 

will  now  be  manufactured  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Dr. 
Millen,  the  inventor  of  this  pro- 
cess. This  guarantees  an  article 
of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
paper  is  offered  to  the  photo- 
graphic public  with  full  assurance 
that  it  will  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

ETCHING  MATTE  is  a  pure 
Platinum  Paper  which  requires 
nothing  but  cold  water  for  its 
perfect  development. 

Full  Literature,  Price  List,  and 
Sample  Print  on  request. 

THE   J.   C.    MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


Kto41y  flMBtlMi  Tin  Firaro-MinATtmB 
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In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  offfie  Photogn^lne 
Society  of  Philadelphia  (E)ecember-January)  may  be 
found  a  practical  consideraticxi  of  the  important  ques- 
tion, "When  Is  a  Plate  Fixed?"  by  Mr.  Prescott  Adam- 
son  ;  a  continuation  of  the  Monograph  on  '*  Modern  Pho- 
to^aphic  Lenses/'  by  Mr.  L.  T.  R.  Holtz,  and  a  temperate 
critique  on  the  "Members'  Annual  Exhibition,"  by  Mr. 
C.  Yamall  Abbott 


From  Vienna  comes  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Herr 
Ottomar  Volkmer,  president  of  the  Vienna  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  one  of  the  hi&'hest  European  au- 
Uiorities  on  tfamgs  photographic.  Herr  Volkmer  had 
reached  his  sixty-third  year,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
valuable  text-books  relating  to  photography. 

Everybody  s  Magazine  for  March  is  an  unusually  inter- 
esting number  from  the  photographic  point  of  view.  The 
place  of  honor  is  given  to  an  estimate  of  "  Photography 
as  a  Fme  Art,"  by  Charles  H.  Caffin,  which  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  examples  of  photography,  pictorial  and 
otherwise.  Mr.  A.  R.  Dugmore  contributes  an  entertain- 
ing paper  on  "The  Outlaw,"  a  character  study  of  a  beaver 
who  was  cast  out  by  his  companions,  with  some  wonder- 
ful illustrations  from  life ;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  readable 
paper  on  "The  Making  of  a  Country  Home"  by  J.  P. 
Mowbray,  illustrated  by  Gertrude  Kasebier  in  character- 
istic style. 


Mr.  S.  C.  Workman,  Torrington,  Conn.,  writes  to  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  C^tical  Co.  concerning  a  new  (?)  use  for 
their  well-known  Ray  FiUer.  This  consists  in  usine  the 
Ray  Filter  as  a  non-actinic  but  translucent  lens  cap,  allow- 
ing one  to  focus  the  image  (in  enlarging)  direct  upon  the 
sensitive  bromide  paper.  The  hint  is  a  useful  one  and 
may  be  new  as  far  as  the  j?.  <S»*  L,  Ray  Filter  is  con- 
cerned. The  use  of  a  lens  cap  fitted  with  a  yellow  screen 
for  the  above  purpose  is,  however,  as  old  as  the  hiUs. 

Two  English  amateurs,  Messrs.  Harry  Quilter  and 
Fred  C.  Shardlow,  of  St  Martin's,  Leicester,  Ene.,  have 
launched  a  new  paper,  entitled,  "The  Photographic  Art 
Journal,"  which  possesses  several  desirable  features.  It 
aims  to  represent,  by  illustrations  of  the  highest  dass,  the 
work  of  all  the  various  schools  of  photography.    The 
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I  THE   BEST   UNIVERSAL  LENS   IS 

I      THE  GOERZ 


DOUBLE 
I     ANASTIGMAT 

I  Equally  useful  for  indoor  and  out- 

I  door   work,  having   great   covering 

I  power,  superb   definition,  and    the 

I  highest  practical  speed  for  instantane- 

I  ous  photography.    Used  by  expert 

i  amateur  and  professional  photogra- 

I  phers  in  all  branches  of  the  art. 
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initial  number  consists  of  32  pp»  6  x  xo  inches,  on  coated 
paper,  enclosed  within  a  serviceable  cover.  The  illustra- 
tions (one  on  every  page  almost)  are  of  fair  size  and  have 
been  printed  with  unusual  care.  The  text  accompanying 
the  pictures  is  somewhat  clumsily  spread  over  the  page  to 
suit  our  ideas,  but  this  is  a  slight  defect  which  later  issues 
may  remedy.  Altogether  Uti^  Journal  is  one  whidi  prom- 
ises well,  and  its  originators  have  our  sincere  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes  for  their  success. 


Ever  since  the  advent  of  the  gelatine  dry-plate  its  lack 
of  sensitiveness  to  the  reds  and  vellows  has  been  its  most 
grievous  defect,  and  innumerable  attempts  have  been 
made  to  overcome  this  defect  Until  recently  we  had 
supposed  that  the  ^cirum  plate  made  by  Cadett  &  Neall 
was  the  highest  achievement  m  the  making  of  plates  sensi- 
tive to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  A  few  days  a^, 
however,  we  saw  the  result  of  a  series  of  tests  in  whidi 
Sj^cirum  and  LovelTs  Color  DifferetiHaii$igjp\^\6&  were 
exposed  side  by  side  on  the  same  subject  The  resulting 
negatives  proved  conclusively  that  the  the  Lovell  C  /7. 
plate  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  S^trum  plate,  both 
m  the  reproduction  of  reds  and  ^rellows  and  in  the  other 
important  details  of  speed  This  is  an  interesting  fact  and 
deserves  record. 

As  further  showing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Lovell  C.  D. 
plate  to  red  we  were  shown  a  negative  full  of  desirable 
qualities,  made  on  a  C,  D,  plate  mrough  a  piece  of  ruby 
glass,  such  as  may  be  found  in^  the  better  sort  of  dark- 
room lanterns.  The  escposure  in  this  instance  was  five 
minutes,  the  subject  beuijg^  a  lithograph  in  at  least  six 
colors.  The  resulting  pnnt  was  crisp  and  the  delicate 
modeling  was  fully  preserved. 

Our  Califomian  contemporary  Oxmera  Crafl  sustains 
the  interest  of  its  early  numbm  in  an  admirable  way. 
The  February  number  is  almost  completely  devoted  to 
the  San  Francisco  Photographic  Salon,  and  is  a  bit  of 
work  of  which  its  editors  and  publishers  may  well  be 
proud.  Those  who  desire  to  see  what  the  West  is  doing 
m  photography  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  pictori^ 
number.   (Camera  Craft  Pub.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  iscts.) 


Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  Astronomical 
Observatory,  has  been  awarded  the  much-coveted  gold 
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medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
llie  award  was  made  for  researches  in  which  registration 
by  photography  replaces  mere  observation. 

The  PreparaHtm  of  GelaHmhBramide  Plaies.    PracHcal 
iHstrwUonsfor  Amateurs.    By  the  late  W.  K.  Burton. 
i8pp.    Price,  50  cents.   GauthierVillarsetde.    Paris. 
This  monograph  is  a  French  translation  of  Mr.  Burton's 
little  treatise  wntten  some  ten  years  ago.    Its  purpose  is 
to  inform  the  amateur  as  to  how  the  plates  he  uses  are 
made  rather  than  to  instruct  him  in  their  preparation  for 
his  own  use.    At  the  same  time  the  reader  who  may 
desire  to  make  the  exi>eriment  will  find  the  book  a  suffi- 
cient guide  to  success  in  the  work. 

Fra  Elb^tus,  "the  boss"  of  all  good  Roycrofters, 
gives  permission  for  the  following  repnnt  of  his  delicious 
''write-up"  of  Pirie  MacDonaldfrom  the  January  num- 
ber of  The  PhilisHne.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers 
have  already  seen  the  original  text,  but  it  is  too  good  to 
be  lost 

"  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald,  formerly  of  Albany,  but  now  of 
New  York  city,  is  a  photographer.  He  calls  himself  a 
Photographic  Artist— and  he  is.  He  has  more  medals 
and  gets  nigher  prices  than  any  photographer  in  America. 
His  prices  are  as  high  as  a  church  steeple.  Pirie  is  tiie 
only  man  I  ever  knew,  or  heard  of,  who  made  a  fortune 
taking  photographs.  He  has  his  limit  in  every  savings 
bank  m  Albany,  owns  a  block  of  flats,  and  sports  an  auto- 
mobile in  the  park  with  a  bull-dog  sitting  beside  him. 

"  Pirie  of  the  Medals  does  not  ^e  evexybody's  picture 
— he  picks  his  customers.  As  you  enter  his  place  he  sizes 
you  up  thru  a  peep-hole  from  behind  the  arras,  and  if 
your  countenance  lacks  a  trace  of  the  classic,  Pirie  signals 
his  assistant,  and  you  are  informed  that  Mr.  MacDraald 
is  in  Europe  and  will  not  return  for  a  year  and  a  hall 

"Mr.  MacDonald*s  specialty  until  recently  has  been 
Society  Belles— tall,  lissome  beauties,  proud  and  haughty, 
with  a  wondrous  length  of  limb ;  these  are  the  kind  he 
liked  best  And  so  famous  is  MacDonald  that  sitters  have 
come  to  him  from  Rochester,  Potsdam.  Chambersbiug, 
Rahway  and  all  the  country  round  ana  gladly  paid  tfe 
price  ot  one  hundred  simoleons  for  one  portrait,  done 
with  that  wonderful  Rembrandtesque  effect,  &  signed 
by  the  artist    Often  Pirie  would  send  the  fair  one  home 
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to  change  her  dress,  but  if  her  hair  needed  rearranging:  he 
always  attended  to  that  himself.  Pirie's  skill  lay  in  posing 
his  subject  so  to  ^t  the  best  result  He  usually  would 
sit  down  with  his  sitter  and  talk  to  her  about  this  or  that» 
and  tell  her  stories,  pathetic  or  comic,  and  all  the  time  he 
would  be  watching  her  countenance  and  debating  in  his 
mind  whether  he  would  pose  her  as  a  Madonna.  Sappho, 
Judith,  Marguerite  or  Queen  Louise.  Thejuoith-Holo- 
femes  pose  was  his  best,  but  it  was  often  dimcult  to  bring 
about  me'  feeling  that  gave  attitude.  Women  want  to  look 
pretty,  and  that  was  n't  what  Pirie  cared  for :  he  desired 
chicity-chic,  go,  biff  and  ^lat  To  this  end  he  often  had 
to  resort  to  a  scheme  to  bring  the  sitter  out  of  her  affected 
self-consciousness.  '  Look  into  my  eyes,'  he  would  some- 
times command ;  and  when  all  else  failed,  Pirie  would 
assume  wrath,  and  declare, '  Here  you — why  in  tarnation 
can't  you  do  as  I  want  you  to  I '  and  he  would  clap  one 
hand  on  the  beauty's  head  and  the  other  under  her  chin 
and  give  her  a  few  sharp  turns  to  win'ard,  and  end  by  ad- 
ministering a  sharp  slap  athwart  her  glutei  maximus,  to 
straighten  ner  spine. 

*'  6v  this  time  the  woman  would  be  simply  furious  and 
speechless  with  raee.  Then  she  would  sit  Dolt  upright, 
ready  to  explode,  out  she  was  not  given  time  to  go  off, 
for  Pirie  would  step  back  three  steps  and  shout  exul- 
tandy.  'Splendid!  Hold  that— hold  that!'  and  then  he 
would  rusn  forward,  kiss  her  on  the  cheek  and  back  again 
he  would  spring,  crying,  *  Hold  that !  Hold  that  I '  and 
the  bulb  was  pressed. 

**  And  when  all  was  over  the  artist  was  so  penitent,  so 
humble  and  beseeching  in  his  manner,  so  profuse  in  his 
explanations  that  it  was  all  in  the  interest  of  Art,  that  all 
was  forgiven ;  for  base  indeed  is  that  woman  who  is  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  feelings  on  the  altar  of  Divine  Art 
And  thus  did  Pirie  get  that  most  wonderful  'Salome,' 
which  was  the  wonder  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  was 
declared  by  the  judges  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  effec- 
tive study  m  photography  ever  exhibited.  In  every  line 
it  showed  such  a  fine  feminine  rage — such  pride  and 
smothered  passion — that  people  looked  at  it  m  amaze- 
ment No  one  knew  that  Pine  had  tumbled  the  wom- 
an's hair  in  one  fell  grab,  and  had  thus  aroused  her 
wrath,  and  then  offered  her  insult  by  kissing  her  and  so 
brought  that  fine  look  of  burning  shame  and  mingled 
rage  to  her  proud  face. 

''Mt's  a  great  picture  and  will  pay  you  to  stop  off  at 
Albany  the  next  time  you  are  down  that  way  and  go  to 
the  State  House  and  see  it. 
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"But  the  Ideal  continually  recedes,  and  Pirie  having 
the  true  instinct  of  an  artist  was  fired  with  an  ambition  to 
do  still  better.  The  opportunity  came,  and  Pirie.  looking^ 
out  thru  the  peep-hole,  beheld  a  woman,  sav  ot  twenty- 
eight,  five  feet  eleven,  weight  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
Her  beautiful  and  abundant  hair  was  bleached,  and  she 
had  the  proud  and  self-reliant  look  of  one  who  had  con- 
quests that  lay  behind,  and  others,  greater  still,  within 
her  grasp.  Her  neat-fitting  jacket  and  tailor-made  gown 
showed  oS  her  fine  form  to  advantage.  The  strong  fea- 
tures were  pure  Greek. 

"Pirie  almost  screamed  with  delight,  and  hastily  he 
ordered  his  assistant  to  be  gone  and  leave  the  customer  to 
him.  'Oh!  now  we  shall  have  a  real  Herodias — that 
Paris  picture  shall  only  be  a  tin-type  to  this.  My  I  what 
a  splendid  tiger  she  is  I ' 

"That  is  really  all  we  know  about  the  matter.  The 
attendant  improved  the  opportunity  to  go  out  on  an  er- 
rand, and  when  the  neighbors  in  the  law  office  across 
the  hall  heard  the  commotion  and  rushed  out  they  caught 
the  swish  of  skirts  and  ^t  a  glimpse  of  a  tailor-made 
gown  going  down  the  stairway.  Puie  was  found,  pant- 
ing and  helpless,  in  a  comer  of  the  studio,  with  the  black 
cloth  viciously  knotted  around  his  neck,  and  the  tripod, 
camera  and  sitter's  throne  on  top  of  him.  There  was  a 
bad  scalp  wound  extending  from  one  ear  to  the  crown  of 
his  head,  and  it  looked  as  though  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  lens. 

"  Pirie  never  made  any  statements  about  the  matter, 
but  now  his  card  reads : 

"PIRIE  MacDONALD, 

"PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTIST. 

"Portraits  of  Men  Only." 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  we  are  glad  to  make 
known  that  materials  and  supplies  for  Ozofype  printing 
will  soon  be  obtainable  in  this  country.  Mr.  Geoige 
Murphy,  57  East  Ninth  street.  New  York,  has  undertaken 
the  American  agency  for  these  supplies,  and  expects  to 
have  a  complete  stodc  before  the  end  of  Af ardi.  A  cir- 
cular of  information,  with  prices,  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Murphy  at  the  address  given. 

Judging  from  tfhe  demand  for  Manly's  book  on  The 
Ozofype  Process  (Tennant  &  Ward,  N.  Y.,  50  cents),  this 
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modified  carbon-printing  method  has  awakened  umisual 
interest,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  an  opportunity  to 
give  it  a  practical  trial. 

There  have  also  been  inquiries  concerning  supplies  for 
the  Ariirue  Carbon  Process.  These,  we  are  miormed, 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Loeber,  12  East 
Seventeenth  street,  New  York,  including  the  particular 
variety  of  sawdust  reauired  in  the  development  of  Ar- 
Hpte  prints.  Mr.  Loeber  further  tells  us  that  he  can  sup- 
ply sets  of  metric  weights  and  measures  at  a  moderate 
cost — ^which  will  answer  correspondents  upon  this  some- 
what troublesome  detail. 

Among  recent  trade  novelties  worthy  of  notice  we  ex- 
amined, some  days  ago,  a  new  Fixing  Box^  put  out  by 
G.  Gennert,  24  East  Thirteenth  street,  New  York.  This 
Fixing  Box^  mtended  for  5x7  negatives,  is  made  of  a 
tough  fiber  material,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  familiar  Duranoid  trays. 

The  box  is  a  very  durable  artide,  but  not  as  clumsily 
heavy  as  the  older  varieties.  It  ma^r  be  used  at  will  for 
stand  development  or  fixing  negatives,  being  equally 
well  adapted  for  either  purpose.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  recommend  the  use  of  the  same  box  for  both 
operations,  although  we  have  seen  so  prominent  a  pho- 
tographer as  Mr.  HoUinger  develop  and  fix  n^;atives  in 
the  same  tray ! 


We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  day  when  ever^"  dealer 
in,  or  manufacturer  of,  photographic  supplies  will  have 
his  own  photographic  journal.  Among  the  latest  journals 
of  this  class  is  The  Photo-Mirror,  published  in  St.  Louis 
by  H.  A.  Hyatt  The  Phoio-Mrror  is  edited  by  Hairy 
H.  Hyatt,  and  is  every  whit  as  bright  and  reflective  as  its 
name  implies.  The  size  of  the  journal  is  about  6x9 
inches ;  it  is  carefully  edited,  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, and  in  typographical  appearance  leaves  nothii^r 
to  be  desired.  We  conmtulate  both  editor  and  pul^ 
lisher  upon  the  quality  of  the  litde  book. 

We  r^;ret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Willard,  which  took  place  at  Chester,  Connecticut,  on 
January  26  last 

Mr.  Willard  was  a  pioneer  among  American  photo- 
graphic merchants,  ancl  for  over  forty  years  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  trade.    A  man,  also,  of  sterling 
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quality,  in  whose  every-day  life  and  dealings  the  Christian 
gentleman  was  as  evident  as  the  alert  man  of  business. 

As  far  back  as  1856  Mr.  Willard  engaged  in  the  selling 
of  photomphers'  supplies,  and  in  1867  his  house.  The 
Willard  Manufacturing  Company,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  its  class  in  this  countiy.  In  1882  Mr.  Willard 
gave  up  the  active  management  of  his  business  to  take 
charge  of  a  department  in  the  Scovell  &  Adams  concern, 
and,  later,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  Snap  Shots^  in 
which  work  he  continued  until  his  death. 

The  Trades*  Directory  Publishing  Company,  of  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  announces  the  early  publication  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  up-to-date  directory  of  professional  pho- 
tographers. There  has  long  been  a  demand  for  a  rehable 
work  of  this  kind  and,  trom  our  knowledTO  of  those 
behind  this  venture,  we  believe  that  the  rorthcomix^ 
directory  will  be  all  that  one  desires  in  such  a  work. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Edinger,  of  Des  Monies,  Iowa  (secretary 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  Iowa),  asks  us  to 
call  attention  to  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  this 
flourishing  association,  to  be  held  at  Des  Moines  May  14 
to  16,  inclusive.  As  old-time  believers  in  craft  conven- 
tions, we  make  this  response  widi  i)leasure.  Every  pro- 
fessional photographer  m  Iowa  and  its  neighboring  states 
needs  the  help  which  the  Iowa  convention  offers,  and 
should  lend  the  affair  his  enthusiastic  support 

The  remarkable  progress  made  by  American  photog- 
raphers during  the  past  ten  years  (we  would  like  to 
emphasize  remarkable  progress  in  spite  of  thii^  recently 
said  to  the  contrary)  has  been  based  upon  the  practical 
educational  advantages  offered  by  the  state  and  national 
conventions.  More  power  to  them,  and  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  workers  who  build  these  meetix^  up  year 
after  year.  We,  therefore,  urge  such  Iowa  photographers 
as  may  read  these  lines  to  send  to  Mr.  Edinger  for  the 
Convention  Year  Book  and  Prospechts^  and  to  do  thdr 
best  to  make  the  coming  convention  memorable  in  the 
history  of  photography  in  Iowa. 

Considering  the  short  time  RotQgraph  Bromide  Paper 
has  been  on  the  American  market,  its  popularity  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable.  A  little  experience  of  its  quality 
proves,  however,  that  its  hi^  favor  is  well  deserved,    u 
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IS  suitable  either  for  contact  work  or  enlari;;einent,  may 
be  printed  in  daylight  or  artificial  light,  and  is  developed 
after  the  usual  manner  of  development  papers.  Our 
rough  tests  with  the  *'free  samples'*  obtainable  on  re- 
quest from  the  manufacturers'  agent,  show  that  in  all  the 
various  sorts  of  Rotograph  paper  the  worker  has  the 
advantage  of  imusual  latitude  of  exposure,  so  that  the 
number  of  spoiled  prints  may  easily  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  **  sample  package  "  mentioned,  with  instruc- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  various  grades,  may  be  obtained 
from  die  manufacturers'  agent,  B.  Russegger,  7  West 
Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 

''Wawona."  the  cleverly  printed  big  tree  supplement 
issued  with  the  Christmas  number  of  our  contemporary, 
Camera  OaJU  of  San  Francisco,  is  now  obtainable  m 
mounted  form  at  ten  cents  per  copy  from  Camera  Craft 
Publishing  Company. 

Decidedly  interesting,  happily  proportioned  and  skil- 
fully put  t(»:ether  was  Dr.  John  Nicol's  account  of  The 
Progress  of  Pkotography  in  the  "Review  of  the  XlXth 
Century  "  published  by  me  New  York  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  We  mention  the  matter  at  this  late  date  becatise 
there  is  occasional  enquiry  for  a  readable  account  of  the 
evolution  of  photography,  and  Dr.  NicoPs  contribution 
exactly  meets  this  want 


The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  sends 
to  our  table  a  dainty  booklet  entitled  *'  Pocket  Kodak 
Portraiture,"  of  whidi  all  hand-camera  workers  should 
secure  a  copy  for  themselves.  The  text  and  pictures  were 
supplied  by  Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  who  therem  proves 
himself  to  be  a  past  master  in  the  successful  use  of  the 
Pocket  Kodak.  The  instructions  given  are  plain  and  to 
the  point,  and  the  pictures  illustrate  the  possibilities  of 
the  instrument  in  a  very  delightful  fashion.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, to  our  mind,  that  the  demand  for  Pocket  Kodaks 
will  not  tall  far  short  of  the  demand  for  the  booklet— for 
which  end  'twas  made. 

The  new  JJst  of  Photographic  Books^  concerning 
which  a  thousand  tongues  have  oeen  clamorous  for  some 
months  past,  is  reaoy  at  last  It  contains  nearly  two 
hundred  titles  of  as  many  desirable  books  on  photog- 
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raphy,  and  may  be  had  for  the  askiiu:  from  Tennant  ft 
Ward,  New  York. 

We  note  the  announcement  of  the  death  m  Januazy  of 
the  Rev.  Hannibal  Goodwm,  an  Episcopal  dergyman,  of 
Newark,  N.  }.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  for  many  years  an  en- 
thusiastic amateur  photographer^  the  inventor  of  a  well- 
known  line  plate  or  screen  for  half-tone  photo-engraviug, 
and  (it  is  clamied)  the  inventor  of  the  first  roll  films,  sua 
as  are  used  so  lai:]g:ely  by  amateur  photographers  today. 

An  interesting  booklet  setting  forth,  with  lUustratiofB, 
the  advantages  of  a  Hand- Camera  TelephUo  Lens  has 
been  published  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Coiiq»ny, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  copies  to  those  de- 
siring them. 

F.  H.  Collins,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  advises  us  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  supply,  to  amateurs  and  the  trade,  ready  cut 
Dinders'  board  and  doth  for  making  the  "  dotfa-covered 
frames"  described  by  Mr.  }.  Horace  McFarland  in  Ths 
Photo-Miniaturb,  No.  21 :  Trimmings  MounHmgr  and 
Framing,  This  will  be  fotmd  a  convenience  by  those 
who  have  not  access  to  a  bindery,  and  is  worth  notiqg. 

The  1901  programme  of  the  Richmond  (Ind)  Camera 
Club  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  C  W.  Haseltine,  and  proves 
once  more  that  the  amateurs  of  that  town  have  a  lai^ 
share  of  pluck  and  vim  than  many  older  and  larger  socie- 
ties can  boast  The  first  item  on  the  programme  an- 
nounces a  discussion  on  that  perplexing  question,  "  Why 
are  my  pictures  not  as  good  as  the  other  fellow's?" 

TVade  News  for  January  (W.  D.  Gatchd  &  Sons,  Lou- 
isville, Ky.)  was  in  several  ways  a  notable  bit  of  photo- 
graphic Journalism.  Messrs.  Gatchd  publish  Trade  News 
regularly  during  the  year  as  a  medium  of  communicatioD 
among  the  professional  photographers  of  the  southern 
states.  A^arendjr  realizmg  that  the  southern  photogra- 
phers required  a  bigger  missionary  effort  than  tney  could 
manage  alone,  they  generously  devoted  the  January  num- 
ber of  Trade  News  to  an  extended  write-up  of  American 
photographic  journals,  without  favor  or  prejudice,  so  that 
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This  paper,  new  to  this  country  a  month  or  so 
ago,  but  with  an  established  European  reputation  of 
manyyearsy  is  now  known  to  every  one  as  the  very 
best  Bromide  of  Silver  paper  on  the  market.  It 
haM  great  latitude  of  exposure^  can  be  worked  with 
almost  any  developer j  and  yields  prints  of  exceed- 
ing beauty,  clear  in  the  shadows,  brilliant  in  the 
high  lights,  and  with  no  tendency  towards  fogging 
or  stains.    The  sale  of 
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has  been  increasing  dailv  until  it  has  reached  an 
unexpected  point  wnile,  inside  of  the  short  period 
.  named,  we  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  well-known  photographers  stating  that  Roto- 
graph  Paper  is  giving  be$t  results  and  is  superior 
to  any  other  paper. 

Special  Notice 
Owing  to  the  numerous  complaints  we  have 
received  from  intending  purchasers  of  our  goods, 
to  the  effect  that  many  dealers  in  photographic 
supplies  throughout  the  country  are  unable  to  sup- 
ply Rotograph  Paper  on  account  of  certain  trade 
restrictions,  we  bee  to  state  that  hereafter  where 
parties  cannot  obtain  our  goods  or  an  effort  is  made 
to  substitute  other  brands,  we  will  be  pleased  to  fill 
orders  direct  at  prices  named  in  our  Price-list  of 
January  8,  1901,  and  deliver  goods  free  of  charge 
to  the  customers.  Irrespective  of  size  of  order  or 
locality. 

On  appllettlon  we  will  gladly  faralth  the  B«m«  of  th«  bmt- 
Mt  dfialv  who  eta  sapply  our  paper  oa  fhe  tame  terma. 

Saaaplea  on  applioMlon 

lEUE  PH0T06RAPHISGHE  6ESELLSCHAFT,  A.  6. 

■.  RUSStCCKR,  S«lllas  ««Mt 

7  West  14th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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the  slumsh  photographer  might  know  how  many  good 
things  he  had  mi^ea  in  the  past,  and  thereby  be  per- 
suade to  vigorous  amendment.  The  work  was  worth 
doing,  and  was  done  welL 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  Mr.  George  E.  Mellen,  Expert, 
Chicago,  sent  to  our  table  a  copy  of  his  latest  brQckure^ 
titled  "  Picturesand  Pointers."  Mr.  Mellen,  as  "  Expert" 
indicates,  is  a  recognized  authority  on  certain  subjects* 
and,  although  we  nave  forgotten  what  the  book  was 
about,  we  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  (^uite  as  interesting 
as  the  other  Mellen  books — which  is  no  slight  praise. 
His  paragraph  about  The  Photo-Miniature,  in  partic- 
ular, impressed  us  so  strongly  that  we  promptiy  sent  him 
a  dollar  for  ten  extra  copies  for  presentation,  marked,  to 
^e  editorial  staff  of  the  Photo  Era  and  other  learned 
bodies,  among  whom  we  count  many  admiring  friends. 
Most  unfortunately,  the  ten  extra  copies,  with  our  own 
precious  editorial  copy,  have  coinpletely  disappeared,  so 
that  we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  mention  our  good 
intentions  concerning  Mr.  Mellen's  little  book.  The 
curious  can  obtain  a  copy  by  sending  five  2-cent  stamps 
to  Mr.  Mellen,  addressed  as  above. 

The  ladies  of  the  Channing  Club,  Berkeley,  California, 
have  inaugurated  a  photographic  competition,  open  to  all 
amateur  photographers,  and  will  display  the  prints  sub- 
mitted at  a  public  exhibition  to  be  held  April  11  and  12. 
Full  particulars  as  to  the  rules  governing  competitors^ 
awards,  etc.,  may  be  had  by  addi^ing  Miss  Jessie  Milli- 
ken,  3601  Parker  street,  Berkeley,  CaL 

The  importance  of  the  alkalies  used  in  the  development 
of  negatives,  i.  e.,  the  influence  which  the  quality  of  the 
alkalies  has  upon  the  final  result,  is  a  point  generally 
neglected  by  the  amateur  photographer.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  finer  qualities  of  a  negative  mav  be 
lost  if  the  alkalies  employed  are  contaminated,  or  lacking 
in  purity.  This  was  plainly  demonstrated  in  our  own 
practice  a  few  days  ago,  after  using  a  developer  com- 
pounded with  Seed's  new  sulphite  and  carbonaie  of  soda. 
The  negatives  we  then  obtained  possess  a  noticeable 
brilliancy,  rarely  secured  in  previous  developments  when 
the  same  formula  was  employed ;  from  which  it  appears 
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that  the  daims  made  for  these  sodas  by  the  M.  A.  Seed 
D.  P.  Co.  are  statements  of  fact,  and  not  merely  adver- 
tising phrases. 

The  subjoined  report  upon  the  AGFA  intensifier  is  in- 
teresting, as  coming  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  whose 
opinion  may  be  rehed  upon  in  all  details  beanng  upon 
n^ative-makin^ : 

^The  Agfa  mtensifier  is  a  colorless,  odorless  liquid, 
which,  before  use,  is  to  be  diluted  with  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  the  intensifier  and  mne  parts  of 
water.  When  a  negative,  previously  well  washeOj  is  im- 
mened  in  this  diluted  solution  it  gradually  gains  in  opa- 
city without  being  stained  in  any  way,  i!  the  washing, 
after  fixing,  has  been  done  with  reasonable  care.  The 
intensification  proceeds  gradually  and  can  readily  be  con- 
trolled. The  mmimum  intensification  obtainable  is  usually 
reached  in  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, after  which  the  n^:ative  should  be  thoroughly 
washed.  No  further  treatment  is  necessary.  The  inten- 
sified image  seems  to  be  stable,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
fading,  even  after  several  days'  exposure  to  direct  sun- 
light On  the  contrary,  natives  so  tested  increased 
slightly  in  opacity. 

"  The  process  is  very  simple,  only  one  operation  being 
necessary.  The  intensification  obtained  is  greater  than 
with  mercuric  chloride  or  mercuric  bromide^  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  great  as  that  obtamed  by  the 
mercuric  bromide  and  silver  cyanide  method,  the  Agfa 
process  has  the  advantage  of  beine  much  simpler  whust 
it  gives  sufiident  intensUication  for  all  ordinary  cases. 
The  Agfa  process  is  also  superior  to  the  mercuric  chloride 
and  ammonia  process  in  the  greater  permanence  of  the 
intensified  image. 

**  If  negatives  are  left  in  the  intensifier,  after  the  maxi- 
mum effect  has  been  produced^  the  opadty  b^ins  to 
diminish,  and  the  image,  when  viewed  by  reflect^  l^^t, 
has  a  bleached  appearance.  Should  this  happen,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  wash  the  negative  thoroughly  with 
water  and  then  to  treat  it  with  an  ordinary  devdoper, 
when  a  strongly  intensified  image  of  a  black  color  is 
obtained. 

'*The  intensifier  can  be  applied  to  lantern  slides  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  brown  color  of  the  inteosi- 
fied  image  is  very  suitable  to  most  subjects,  and  the  do- 
posit  is  not  likdy  to  fade." 
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PHOTOGRAPHING    CLOUDS. 

As  one  by  one  these  little  books  of  The  Photo-Minia- 
ture series  are  eathered  together  to  fill  the  empty  niches 
in  photographic  literature,  the  wonder  in  me  grows  to  see 
how  the  empty  niches  multiply.  There  are,  indeed,  those 
who  say  that  we  have  already  too  many  books  about  pho- 
to^ph^.  These,  however,  speak  unwisely,  lacking  dis- 
cnmination,  and  being  deceived  by  mere  bulk.  That  we 
have  photographic  information  a-plenty  may^  perhaps,  be 
admitted.  But,  as  the  reader  is  well  aware,  it  deals  over- 
much in  generalities  and  of  too  few  things  in  particular ; 
is  largely  unclassified  and  hidden  in  cumbersome  text- 
books or  journals  of  past  years — is  oftentimes  inaccessible 
when  most  its  help  is  needed. 

The  development  of  pictorial  photography,  for  example, 
has  brought  us  a  vast  store  of  information  on  this  subject — 
books  and  scattered  papers  reiterating  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  picture-making  out-of-doort,  but  leaving  their 
application  in  diverse  circumstances  to  the  invention  of 
the  individual  worker.  The  field  is  all  too  large  to  be 
satisfactorily  handled  in  this  way.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  the  manifold  glories  of  the  hills  under  constantly  chang- 
ing moods  and  aspects  ;  of  the  possibilities  of  marsh  and 
lowland  streams  winding  to  the  sea  in  mist  and  sunlight ; 
of  the  mvsteries  of  light  and  shadow  discovered  in  forest 
and  glade ;  of  the  infinite  varietv  of  the  sea,  and  the  hun- 
drea  similar  themes  awakened  during  a  walk  abroad. 
Shall  we  attempt  to  discuss  these  in  a  meagre  chapter 
apiece?  And  what  about  cloudland— that  marvellously 
beautiful  panorama  which  is  unrolled  before  us  every- 
where out-of-doors?  Shall  we  dismiss  its  inimitably 
varied  beauty  in  a  chapter  or  two?  Nay,  rather  let  us 
have  a  book  devoted  to  the  handling  of  each  theme  sep- 
arately, and  let  us  assure  ourselves  that,  as  far  as  the  land 
of  the  sky  is  concerned,  no  single  volume  can  compass 
its  pictorial  opportunities,  or  suggest  more  than  a  few  Qf 
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the  thousand  ways  by  which  we  may  secure  a  lasting 
record  of  its  everchangine  beauty. 

The  early  workers  in  photography  gave  comparatively 
little  heed  to  the  sky  in  their  picture-making.  It  pre- 
sented technical  difficulties  which  their  imperfect  processes 
could  hardly  overcome.  Thus  they  got  nd  of  as  much  of 
the  sky  as  was  possible  by  placing  the  horizon  high  up  in 
their  pictures.  A  notable  exception  is  found  in  the  re- 
markable photographs  of  sea  and  clouds  made  by  Gustav 
LeGray  about  forty  years  ago,  hardly  surpassed  m  beauty 
by  the  more  recent  sea  pieces  by  Worsley-Benison. 

H.  P.  Robinson,  in  his  Pict&rtcU  Effect  in  Phatograpl^^ 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  urge  upon  photographers  the 
importance  of  the  sky  as  an  aid  in  landscape  composition. 
Since  his  day  photographers  have  given  more  and  more 
attention  to  the  subject  and,  aided  by  plates  corrected  for 
color  reproduction  and  other  conveniences,  have  brought 
the  art  of  landscape  photography  to  a  desirable  degree  of 
perfection.  So  general,  in  fact,  is  the  understanding  that 
an  outdoor  scene  without  sky  (or  tint  suggesting  sky)  is 
an  absurdity,  that  "baldheaded"  or  skyless  landscapes 
are  crudities  perpetrated  only  by  beginners  or  those  igno- 
rant of  the  rudiments  of  picture  makii^. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  here  to  deal  with  the 
sky  as  a  pictorial  element.  This  properly  t)elongs  to 
composition,  and  will  be  treated  of  when  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  The  Photo-Miniature  on  that  most  interesting 
of  subjects.  Meanwhile  the  reader  may  profitably  fol- 
low the  chapters  on  clouds  and  skies  in  Hinton's  PracHcal 
Pictorial  Fnotografhy.  The  purpose  of  this  monograph 
is  simply  to  cover  the  technique  of  cloud  photography,  but 
it  would  be  in  nowise  complete  were  it  not  to  warn  the 
reader  that  there  is  a  pictorial,  as  well  as  a  technical  side 
to  the  subject.  It  may  be  well,  also,  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  clouds  are  not  always  needed  in  landscape  photo- 
graphs. Frequently  a  mere  sky-tint  will  serve  all  the  re- 
quirements ot  art  better  than  the  most  delicate  of  cloud- 
forms,  but  a  tint  of  some  kind  is  always  needed  whenever 
there  is  sky  space.  An  expanse  of  blank  white  paper 
can  never  represent  the  sky.  The  monograph  this  month 
was  written  oy  Mr.  Osborne  I.  Yellott,  and  embodies  his 
experience  in  this  delightful  specialty  during  the  past  few- 
years.  Editor. 

Two  Princioal  There  are  two  principal  methods  of 
iSiirtiTv?.  obtaining  clouds  in  photographs.  For- 
jMeinooB.       tunately  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  late 

day  to  argue  in  favor  oi  either  of  them  exclusively.    Each 
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has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  To  the  photog- 
rapher of  high  ideals »  who  can  command  every  known 
pnnting  process  or  method,  the  **printing-in**  method  is 
an  absolute  necessitv.  A  necessity  because  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  secure  clouds  and  foregrounds  on  the  same 
plate  in  their  best  possible  relations  and  at  the  season  and 
hour  necessary  for  perfect  results.  To  such  worfcers  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  landscape  be  taken  when  the 
conditions  are  most  favorable,  regardless  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  sky  at  that  time.  The  clouds  in  turn  are 
then  taken  when  and  as  they  may  be  b^t  adapted  to  the 
purpose  in  hand,  and  the  combination  of  sky  and  land- 
scape effected  in  printing. 

The  other  method  consists  in  obtaining  both  clouds  and 
foreground  on  the  one  plate  in  their  proper  relative  print- 
ing densities.  This  method,  while  not  capable  of  the 
pictorial  possibilities  offered  by  the  former  method,  has 
many  advantages,  and  will  be  found  easily  available  for 
those  who  would  rather  go  along  without  clouds  in  their 
pictures  than  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  print  them  in 
by  double  or  combination  printing.  This  trouble,  while 
of  little  moment  with  the  printing-out  papers  such  as 
SoliOj  Albuma  and  similar  papers,  or  even  with  platino- 
type,  a  semi-printing-out  paper,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable where  bromide,  Velox^  Dekko  and  other 
development  papers  are  used.  With  the  latter  great  care 
and  accuracy  are  required  in  properly  registering  the 
paper  on  the  negatives  in  cloudrpnnting,  and  numerous 
trials  are  necessary  before  the  exact  relative  exposures 
for  the  two  negatives  are  ascertained  in  order  that  the 
two  portions  of  the  print  may  develop  up  evenly.  In 
lantern-slide  making,  again,  it  is  no  little  trouble  to  either 
put  clouds  in  by  two  exposures  on  the  one  plate  or  to 
make  a  separate  cloud  cover-glass  which  will  register 
accurately.  In  this  branch  of  work,  as  in  enlar^ng,  car- 
bon printing,  and  similar  methods,  it  is  unquestionably  a 
great  convenience  to  have  the  clouds  and  fore^ound  on 
the  one  plate.  Again,  it  requires  no  little  artistic  ability 
to  select  a  cloud  negative  exactly  suitable  to  a  given 
landscape  negative  in  all  respects,  and  many  amateurs 
would  be  far  better  satisfied  to  take  their  clouds  and 
landscape  as  nature  gives  them,  placing  the  blame  with 
nature  if  the  ensemble  offends  the  educated  eye.* 

^  i  h&ve  just  looked  over  a  collection  of  thirty  or  more  prints  by 
Mr.  C.  Grant  La  Faige  made  on  Cramer's  Isochramatic  plates.  In 
these  foreground  and  cloud  forms  were  secured  at  one  exposure.  They 
eaual  any  results  obtained  by  combination  which  we  have  S«en. 
obviously  this  method  \%  the  simpler  pf  the  two.— Editor, 
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^^^  In  addition  to  these  two  methods  of 

M^!2  obtaining  clouds  there  are  several  others 
Memoas.  more  or  less  used  by  various  classes  of 
workers.  The  professional  photographers  who  got  up  a 
well  known  portfolio  of  views  of  the  Paris  Exposition 
used  the  old  and  time-worn  method  of  painting  the  clouds 
on  the  back  of  their  neg;atives  with  "opaque**  of  some 
kind.  These  clouds,  while  not  altofi:ether  satisfactory  or 
true  to  nature,  served  their  purpose  by  breaking  up  what 
would  have  been  monotonous  expanses  of  blank  skies. 
The  method,  while  not  recommended,  is  one  commonly 
employed  by  commercial  view  photographers  and  can  be 
used  whenever  the  sky  of  the  negative  is  thin  enough  to 
print  to  a  decided  tone.  If  employed  to  more  than  sug- 
gest cloud  forms  it  demands  the  same  skill  as  one  would 
require  to  paint  a  sky,  which  few  photo&;raphers  possess. 
A  modification  of  it  is  to  smoke  the  back  of  the  negative 
over  a  tallow-dip  or  oil  lamp,  forming  the  clouds  with  the 
tip  of  the  finger  or  tuft  of  cotton  lightly  applied.  The 
results  so  obtained  are  not,  however,  even  most  liberally 
speaking,  examples  of  cloud  photography,  though  it  is 
possible  in  this  way  to  improve  the  character  of  certain 
classes  of  prints— of  which  the  less  said,  the  better. 

Modified         There  is  also  a  method  of  obtaining 
Kiaom  clouds  on  the  plate  with  the  foreground 

M^ods^      by  mechanically  cutting  off  a  portion  of 
Memoas.      ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  gj^y  -^  making  the 

exposure.  This  is  quite  easily  done  in  several  ways.  One 
method  is  to  use  the  focusing-cloth  in  the  place  of  shutter 
or  lens  cap,  raising  it  quickly  in  front  of  the  lens  to  make 
the  exposure  and  then  lowering  it  slowly  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  light  from  the  sky  while  still  exposing  the  fore- 
ground. Or  the  lens-cap  can  be  used  in  the  same  way, 
treating  its  top  edge  as  a  pivot  and  raising  it  slowly  from 
the  bottom,  thus  veiling  the  upper  portion  of  the  lens 
during  the  exposure.  Another  and  more  certain  method, 
and  one  commonly  used  abroad,  is  to  use  a  shutter  of  the 
curtain  or  roller-blind  variety.  With  this  the  view  is  first 
focused  on  the  ground  glass,  and  then  the  curtain  or  blind 
lowered  until  it  shuts  off  the  view  down  to  the  horizon. 
The  distance  to  which  the  blind  has  been  lowered  is  then 
carefully  noted.  The  shutter  is  then  set  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  exposure  made  by  pulling  the  Gutter- 
string  to  that  distance,  a  short  auxiliary  exposure  being 
then  given  the  sky  before  concluding  the  exposure.  Any- 
one having  one  of  these  shutters  will  easily  understand 
these  directions.  The  studio  shutter  commonly  used  in 
England,  i.  e.,  one  having  a  hinged  flap  which  may  be 
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raised  or  lowered  at  any  desired  speed,  is  also  an  excel- 
lent instrument  for  the  work.  Needless  to  say,  all  of 
these  methods  are  only  possible  where  the  horizon  is  dis- 
tant or  forms  approximately  an  unbroken  Une.  In  the 
case  of  near  buildings  or  other  large  objects  projecting 
some  distance  above  the  horizon  the  method  is  not  avail- 
able for  obvious  reasons. 
Halation  and  \^®  .^  requirwnent  in  cloud  photo^- 
iteCiM^  raphy  is  to  get  nd  of  halation, and  this 
^^ure.  |g  ^j^^  whemer  we  are  making  cloud 
n^;atives  only,  or  attempting  foreground  and  clouds  on 
the  one  plate.  In  phot(^;raphing  an  interior  lighted  by 
one  or  two  small  windows,  one  of  the  first  thinfi;s  we  no- 
tice is  the  halo  or  spreading  of  the  light  around  the  win- 
dows and  all  objects  near  the  windows.  This  halation,  as 
we  call  it,  obliterates  the  window  bars,  light  hangings, 
ctc.^  almost  entirely.  Or  if  we  take  a  i>icture  of  a  tree 
against  a  brightly  fighted  sky,  we  will  find  that  the  pro- 
jectil^e  leaves  or  branches  are  very  much  lighter  in  tone 
than  uie  main  body  of  the  foliage  or  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
itself.  If  we  examine  the  negative,  we  will  find  that  the 
window  bars  or  projecting  leaves,  which  should  have 
been  almostjclear  glass,;being  silhouetted  against  the  light, 
show  evidence  of  an  excess  of  light-action.  The  lig^t  has, 
in  fact,  overspread  its  natural  boundaries.  A  great  many 
beginners  fan  to  understand  this  halation,  and  hence  do 
nothii^  to  remedy  it.  Those  who  have  advanced  a  little 
further  know  what  it  is,  and  partially  solve  the  difficulty 
by  not  including  windows  in  their  interiors  and  avoiding 
trees  against  a  bright  light  Photographers,  as  a  rule, 
rarely  realize  that  there  is  any  halation  present  unless 
they  can  see  it.  They  fail  to  see  that  if  it  is  present  where 
a  leaf  projects  against  the  sky,  it  must  be  just  as  much 
present  in  every  other  portion  of  the  sky.  A  moment's 
thought  will  show  that  such  is  the  case.  For  this  reason 
alone  in  all  landscape  photography  we  should  use  plates 
prepared  to  meet  tnis  difficulty,  Icnown  as  "backed"  or 
non-halation  plates.  The  main  cause  of  this  halation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  strong  light  penetrates  the  thin  sensi- 
tive film,  passes  through  the  glass,  strikes  the  plane  sur- 
face of  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  is  reflected  back  into  the 
under  side  of  the  film,  thus  giving  a  double  lig^t  action 
just  where  the  light  is  already  too  strong.  To  correct  it 
the  light  which  passes  through  the  glass  must  be  taken  up 
or  absorbed  in  some  way,  so  that  it  cannot  be  reflected 
back.  Some  manufacturers  remedy  this  very  largely  by 
making  what  are  known  as  double-coated  plates,  (a  quick- 
working  emulsion  coated  on  a  slower  emulsion)  in  which  so 
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much  of  the  light  is  absorbed  in  passing  through  the  ckxi- 
ble  fUm  that  there  is  practically  none  to  be  reflected  back. 
The  Seed,  Cramer,  Hammer,  and  Orthonan  double-ooated 
or  "Non-Halation**  plates  belong  to  this  class.      Thej 
possess  great  latitude  in  exposure,  are  little  slower  than 
the  fast^  require  development  in  dilute  solutions  and 
*'  fix-out"  very  slowlv.    The  Lovell  plate  is  also  supplied 
"backed,'*  with  a  red  light-absorbing  mixture  over  whidh 
is  applied  for  further  security  a  sheet  of  black  paper. 
This  "backing**  is  soaked  of!  before  developing  the 
plate.    With  the  Lovell  backed-plates  haladon  is  practi- 
cally abolished.    The  writer  recentiy,  by  way  of  a  test,  ex- 
posed one  of  these  plates  upon  an  open  window  with  lace 
curtains  for  over  thirty  minutes  with  No.  32  stop.    After 
fairly  careful  development  in  a  dilute  developer,  no  hab- 
don  was  discernible,  the  texture  of  the  curtains  remaining 
perfecdy  visible,  and  the  cord  hanging  from  the  inside 
blind  down  the  center  of  the  window  being  easily  seen  in 
the  print    Many  workers  prefer  to  "  back "   their  own 
plates  as  required  for  use.    For  this  purpose  there  are  a 
number  of  preparations  on  the  market,  some  sticky  and 
messy,  hard  to  apply  and  harder  still  to  remove.    The 
writer,  after  trying  many,  now  uses  exclusively  the  E,  W. 
N,  Improved  Backings  which  comes  in  a  small  block  and 
is  applied  with  a  brush.    A  dozen  5x7  plates  can  be 
"backed**  in  ten  minutes,  and  by  the  time  the  last  b 
backed  the  first  is  dry  and  ready  for  the  plate-holder. 
Before  developing,  the  plate  is  held  under  tne  tap  for  a 
moment  to  wash  off  the  backing,  or  it  can  be  develcped 
without  previous  washing  if  preferred,  as  the  backing  ooes 
not  injure  the  solutions.    With  so  convenient  a  remedy 
at  hand  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  photographer  permit- 
ting halation  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  success. 
Intenaitv  of       ^^   know  by  observation  and  expcr 
TT^Jj         rience  that  the  sky  is,  as  a  rule,  nuMe 
^-'gni.         intensely  bright  than  any  part   of  the 
landscape  proper.    A  moment's  thought  tells  us  that  it 
therefore  requires  a  much  shorter  exposure  than   the 
foreground.    It  is,  in  fact,  possible  to  make  cloud  n^;a* 
tives  with  the  ordinary  plates  by  simply  shortening  the  ex- 
posure.  The  exposure  tables  all  tell  us  that  in  photogiaph- 
mg  clouds  we  should  ^ve  one-tenth  or  one-twelra  the 
normal  exposure.    For  instance,  if  in  summer,  on  a  bri^t 
day,  our  average  landscape  requires  Vir  of  a  second  with 
the  No.  8  stop,  then  our  douds  would  require  about 
T^  of  a  second  with  that  stop  or  its  equivalent  with  a 
smaller  stop.    But  in  addition  to  the  great  intensity  of  the 
light  from  the  sky,  another  factor  ne^  to  be  considered 
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which  common  observation  or  experience  may  or  may 
not  have  taught  us.  We  have  all  no  doubt  noticed  that  if 
we  undertake  with  the  ordinary  plate,  Cramer  Crown, 
Seed,  Stanley,  Lovell,  Hammer,  or  any  other  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  buy,  to  photogn^h  a  group  of  children, 
some  in  red,  some  in  yellow  and  some  in  blue  or  other 
colored  eowns,  our  picture  will  render  the  red  and  vellow 
gowns  almost  black,  while  a  light  blue  gown  will  come 
out  practically  white.  This  is  not  so  only  once,  but  every 
time,  and  to  the  thoughtful  must  show  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrone  with  the  plates.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case, 
and  since  Qght  blue  is  the  color  of  the  normal  sky  it 
follows  that  this  "something  wrong"  enters  very  mate- 
rially into  the  subject  of  doud  photography.  Therefore, 
promising  in  advance  that  I  am  not  gomg  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  technical,  I  would  ask  my  readers  to 
pNermit  a  short  digression  before  taking  up  the  practical 
side  of  our  subject 

Th«  Solflr  ^  ^y  ^^  sunlight  passing  through  a 
Snec^nm  P"sm  and  thrown  upon  a  white  screen 
specmim.  breaks  up  into  what  are  generally  known 
as  the  seven  primary  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo  and  violet  The  effect  of  mese  colors  upon 
the  human  eye  has  been  accurately  and  scientifically 
measured,  the  result  being  to  demonstrate  that  yellow  is 
the  brightest  (most  luminous)  of  all,  and  that  on  either 
side  of  yellow  the  brightness  of  the  colors  falls  of!  more 
or  less  r^;ularly,  red  running  into  darkness  at  one  end  of 
the  spectnim  and  violet  into  darkness  at  the  other. 

Now  the  ideal  photographic  plate  should,  of  course, 
reproduce  the  varying  luminosities  of  the  spectrum  colors 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  but  the  ordinary  photographic 
plate  is  by  no  means  ideal  in  this  respect  On  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  this  plate  shows,  there  are  no  such  things 
as  red  and  orange  light,  while  yellow  and  green  are 
barely  visible.  But  blue,  which  to  the  eye  is  little  brighter 
than  orange,  is  shown  to  be  the  brightest  color  in  the 
spectrum.  Indigo  and  violet,  both  quite  dark  to  the  eye, 
are  shown  to  be  almost  as  bright  as  blue  by  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  To  make  the  matters  worse  this  peculiar 
plate  records  half  a  dozen  or  more  colors  beyond  the 
violet,  none  of  which  are  visible  to  the  eye,  but  which  the 
plate  says  are  brighter  than  yellow.  In  other  words,  this 
ordinary  plate  is  color-blind.  It  misses  entirely  the  most 
gorgeous  colors  in  nature,  and  by  way  of  compensation 
brings  forward  a  lot  of  colors  tiiat  we  can't  see,  and 
therefore  have  no  desire  to  reproduce. 

Fortunately  for  the  photographer,  however,  every  color 
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has  in  it  so  large  an  amount  of  white  light  that,  with  a 
full  exposure,  r^,  orange,  yellow  and  green  objects  make 
some  little  imi>ression  on  the  photographic  plate.  This 
white  light  is,  in  fact,  so  abundant  that  it  is  possiUe,  by 
giving  a  long  enough  exposure,  to  photograph  an  object 
with  a  deep  red  glass  in  front  of  the  lens.  Experience, 
however,  snows  that  all  these  colors  "  take  "  darker  than 
they  should  appear  to  the  eye.  Experience  also  tells  us 
that  blue,  indigo  and  violet  objects  all  "take"  mudi 
lighter  than  they  appear  to  the  eye.  Those  invisible 
rays  also  add  their  quota  to  the  impression  on  the  plate, 
and  how  much  of  our  troubles  are  due  to  them  we  may 
not  know  until  we  get  more  perfect  plates. 

Camtitmd  These  things  have  been  known  to  pho- 
^JJ'Tt"  tographers  since  photography  began,  and 
fucea.  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  sensi- 
tize or  correct  the  photographic  plate  so  that  it  will 
give  the  correct  luminosity  value  of  colors.  A  clear 
explanation  of  the  problem  and  its  solution  may  be  found 
in  The  Photo-Miniaturb,  No.  6,  Orihochramatic  Pho- 
tozraphy^  and  formulae  are  therein  given  for  treatment 
of  plates  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  results. 

We  can  obtain  from  any  dealer,  however,  a  variety  of 
plates  specially  prepared  for  the  reproduction  of  colored 
objects.  Among  these  are  the  Cramer  IsockromaHc, 
medium  and  instantaneous,  the  Seed  and  Carbutt  Poh- 
cAromalic,  the  Lovell  Color-DifferenHoHng  (which,  by 
the  way,  can  be  bought  ready-backed),  the  Standard  Or- 
thonon  (a  non-halation  plate),  the  Forbes  OrthochromaHc 
and  others.  In  England  the  Edwards  and  Spectrum 
plates  are  much  used.  Some  of  these  plates  are  as  fast 
as  the  fastest  ordinary  plates,  require  but  litde  more  care 
in  development  and  give  negatives  of  excellent  quaUty. 
In  my  experience,  Cramer's  IsochromaHcs  have  proved 
themselves  periectljr  sensitive  to  yellow  and  green,  but 
somewhat  supersensitive  to  blue,  indigo  and  violet.  The 
Lovell  C,  D,  and  Carbutt  PolvchromaHc  are  peculiariy 
sensitive  to  red.  The  other  plates  named  are  corrected 
along  the  same  lines,  but  ail  are  somewhat  supersen- 
sitive to  the  shades  of  blue.  Hence  it  follows  that  for 
cloud-work,  at  any  rate,  none  of  them  are  as  yet  perfectly 
adapted,  since  the  blue  sky  is  bound  to  have  more  than 
its  proper  relative  value  to  the  other  colors  in  nature. 

The  Color         "^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^®  reader  to  try  a 

g^^       very  simple  and  convindne  experiment. 

^^^       Take  a  piece  of  light  yeuow  glass  or 

color-screen,  or  ray-filter,  if  you  have  one,  and  hunt  out 

a  chart  of  the  spectrum,  such  as  can  be  found  in  some 
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of  the  dictionaries.  If  this  is  not  available,  get  some 
strips  of  different  colored  ribbons  or  cotton  eoods,  or 
make  a  chart  with  water  colors  or  pastels.  Place  your 
yellow  glass  over  the  red  and  you  will  find  it  practically 
unchanged — the  orange  becomes  orange-red-orange,  the 
yellow  remains  yellow,  the  green  remains  green — but 
now  comes  the  change.  The  blue  becomes  a  darker 
green  than  the  specSnm  green,  the  indigo  and  violet 
still  darker.  Here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  color-screen. 
The  blue,  to  which  our  plates  were  all  supersensitive, 
becomes,  in  effect,  green,  to  which  our  plates  are  prop- 
erly or  partially  sensitive.  The  indigo  and  violet  both 
become  more  or  less  greenish  in  tone,  and  hence  are 
robbed  of  their  high  actinic  value ;  the  yellow  remains 
yellow,  and  to  it  the  Cramer  plate,  at  least,  is  properly 
sensitive.  The  orange  and  red  are  practically  unchangecf. 

Let  us  adjust  our  ray-filter  or  color-screen  and  turn  the 
lens  on  an  ordinary  landscape,  noting  the  effect  on  the 
ground  glass.  Instead  of  a  view  containing  a  multitude 
of  colors  and  combination  of  colors,  we  have  a  view  prac- 
tically in  green  and  yellow.  The  road  and  other  objects 
of  a  light  tone  are  yellow,  grass  and  trees  are  green,  our 
clouds  are  light  yeUow  and  our  sky  a  fairly  deep  green. 

Now  for  a  choice  of  plate.  If  we  use  the  ordinary  plate 
we  know  it  will  be  almost  totally  insensitive  to  both  yel- 
low and  green,  which  are  now  the  predominating  colors. 
The  only  way  to  eet  a  view  at  all  would  be  to  give  an 
exposure  sufncienuy  lone  for  both  yellow  and  green  to 
affect  the  plate.  This  all  the  reference  books  and  direc- 
tions from  the  manufacturers  tell  us  to  do,  the  exposure 
ranging  with  the  different  plates  and  color-screens  from 
seventy-five  to  three  hundred  times  the  normal  exposure. 
This  may  not  amoimt  to  very  much  when  we  are  making 
cloud  negatives  pure  and  simple,  where  exposures  are 
calculated  in  minute  fractions  of  a  second,  but  in  land- 
scape work,  generally,  it  is  hardly  a  practical  solution  of 
the  difiicul^.  In  adcution  to  all  this,  the  ordinary  plates 
being  practically  insensitive  to  over  half  of  the  spectrum, 
we  are  really  photographing  only  the  different  amounts  of 
white  light  after  all. 

But  we  have  seen  that  our  corrected  plates  are  more  or 
less  sensitive  to  yellow  and  green.  And  inasmuch  as  our 
view  (with  the  screen  in  place)  is  made  up  of  yellow  and 
green  light,  it  follows  that  we  should  properly  use  a  cor- 
rected plate  with  a  color-screen,  but  as  the  screen 
absorbs  or  cuts  off  a  certain  amount  of  light,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  increase  the  exposure  somewhat. 
With  a  very  light  screen,  absorbing  but  littie  light,  we  may 
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add  a  half.  With  darker  screens  we  increase  the  exposure 
just  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  amount 
of  light  cut  off.  Screens  are  of  so  many  colors  and  varie- 
ties that  it  is  impossible  to  give  fibres.  With  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  ray-filter^  the  normal  bichromate  solution  and 
the  Cramer  IsochronuUic  plates,  the  normal  exposure 
should  be  multiplied  by  four. 

But  of  all  the  plates  above  named  no  two  are  sensitized 
exactly  alike,  that  is  no  two  e^ve  yellow  and  blue  the  same 
relative  values.  Hence,  if  we  use  a  screen  which  will 
bring  these  two  colors  into  their  absolutely  correct  rela- 
tions on  one  plate,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same 
screen  will  properly  correct  everjr  other  plate.  Fortunately 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  scientifically  accurate  in  these 
matters.  Any  improvement  will  be  welcome  after  our 
experience  with  the  ordinary  plate,  and  it  follows  that  if 
we  use  a  color  screen  with  any  corrected  plate,  we  are 
going  to  be  much  more  successful  than  without  them,  A 
common  error  lies  in  the  use  of  a  screen  too  dark  for  the 
plate.  The  effect  of  such  a  screen  is  to  make  the  blue  of 
the  sky  such  a  very  dark  green  that  it  will  practically  not 
photograph  at  all,  when  the  clouds  will  appear  as  tuhs  of 
cotton  floating  in  a  sea  of  ink.  Such  skies  as  these  are  to 
be  avoided.  I  would  add  that  g^een  screens  are  some- 
times used  instead  of  yellow  and  serve  the  same  purpjose. 
A  Teat  «or  the  '^^^  ""^^^  practical  test  for  a  color- 
Screen  screen  is  a  field  test  under  normal  con- 
feree .  ditions.  First  ascertain  the  proper  expo- 
sure for  a  given  landscape  view,  an  exposure  which  (in 
development)  brings  up  the  shadows  in  good  shape, 
while  tne  high  lights  are  gaining  density.  Having  found 
this,  adjust  the  screen  to  the  lens.  It  will  be  found  nec- 
essary to  focus  again,  as  the  screen  ordinarily  throws  the 
focus  out  a  trifle,  especially  with  wide  open  lens.  Now 
make  three  exposures,  givmg  double,  treble  and  quad- 
ruple the  normal  exposure.  Develop  the  plates  to  get 
the  proper  density  in  the  sky,  and  stop  there,  regardless 
of  the  shadows.  After  the  negatives  are  dry  make  a  set 
of  proofs.  The  one  which  snows  a  properly  exposed 
foreground  indicates  the  proper  factor  for  the  screen,  that 
is,  the  number  by  which  the  normal  exposure  is  to  be 
multiplied  in  order  to  get  its  equivalent  exposure  with  the 
screen  in  place.  But  if  upon  development  of  the  properly 
exposed  plate,  the  higher  lights  in  the  foregrouna,  or  the 
white  clouds  in  the  sky,  are  so  much  more  dense  than  the 
sky  itself  that  the  latter  prints  too  dark,  it  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  the  screen  is  too  dark  a  yellow.  In  this  case 
exchange  it  for  one  of  a  lighter  shade,  or  if  it  is  a  bi- 
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chromate  ol  potash  ray-filter  such  as  the  Bausch  &  Lomb, 
dilute  the  solution  with  the  required  quantity  of  water. 

Skies  of  the  class  referred  to  are  not  always  evidence 
that  the  screen  is  too  deep  in  tint  or  depth  of  color. 
Underexposure  will  give  the  same  effect  With  a  screen 
adapted  as  the  above  set  forth  the  effect  is  to  overcome 
the  undue  light  intensity  of  the  sky  as  well.  The  blue  is 
therefore  really  over  corrected.  Hence  in  making  cloud 
negatives  with  such  a  screen  the  normal  exposure  must 
not  be  divided  by  ten  as  it  would  be  without  the  screen. 
The  proper  exposure  for  such  a  screen  would  be  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  for  landscape  multiplied  by  the 
factor,  the  entire  effort  in  adaptinjg^  the  screen  having  been 
to  obtain  the  exact  balance  of  exposure  necessary  in 
obtaining  both  clouds  and  foreground  on  the  one  plate. 
II  cloud  forms  alone  are  to  be  obtained  a  much  hghter 
screen  can  be  profitably  used,  in  which  event  a  shorter 
exposure  can  be  given. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  using  different 
screens  on  different  subjects.  The  light  screen  is  good 
for  clouds  alone,  but  will  not  preserve  uie  skies  with  dark, 
heavy  foregrounds.  The  darker  screen,  on  the  other  hand, 
simply  requires  a  longer  exposure  for  clouds  alone,  and 
enables  the  worker  to  get  the  heaviest  kind  of  foregrounds 
with  them.  A  screen,  therefore,  is  only  too  dark  when 
it  cuts  the  blue  of  the  sky  down  so  much  as  to  leave  it 
underexposed  when  the  heavy  foregroimd  has  been  fully 
exposed. 

Taking  an  instance, — the  Bausch  &  Lomb  ray-filter  has 
been  frequently  condemned  as  givine  too  dark  skies. 
Many  workers  dilute  the  solution.  Sy  frequent  tests, 
however,  the  writer  has  found  that  it  is  almost  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  Cramer  Isochromatic  plates,  and  that 
there  are  no  clouds,  however  light,  whicn  cannot  be  pre- 
served even  with  the  longest  kind  of  eroosures,  provided 
the  exposure  has  been  properly  timed  tor  the  formound 
and  development  is  stopped  at  the  right  point.  Ine  data 
of  some  of  these  test  exposures  will  be  given  later. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  mainly 
Resume.  with  the  theoretical  side  of  cloud  photc^- 
raphy.  We  have  seen  that  the  ordinary, 
uncorrected  plate  is  insensitive  to  certain  colors  and 
super-sensitive  to  others,  properly  sensitive  to  none  of 
them.  We  have  seen  that  the  corrected  plate  has  been 
rendered  properly  sensitive  to  two  colors  at  least,  but  is 
still  supersensitive  to  blue,  the  most  important  color  in 
cloud  work.  We  then  saw  that  by  changing  this  blue  to 
green  in  effect,  by  the  use  of  a  proper  color  screen,  our 
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plate  can  be  made  to  render  it  with  nearer  its  proper 
relative  tone  value.  And  we  finally  saw  that,  by  over- 
correcting  the  blue,  we  can  overcome  the  undue  light 
intensity  of  the  sky,  and  thereby  manage  to  get  sky  and 
foreground  on  the  one  plate  under  all  ordinary  conditions. 
It  now  remains  to  take  up  the  practical  work  of  making 
cloud  n^;atives.  This,  in  view  of  what  has  gone  before, 
need  not  be  tedious  or  difficult,  since  I  will  not  feel 
obliged  to  give  reasons  for  every  statement 

Ordinarv  It  is  a  common  contention  that  corrected 
v^mJ  plates  or  color-screens  are  alike  unneces- 
**»»••  safy  in  ordinary  cloud  photography.  This 
is  true  only  in  a  certain  measure.  Fairly  realistic  doud 
pictures  can  often  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
plate.  On  a  dark  day,  for  instance,  with  heavy  doucK 
against  a  dark  or  gray  sky,  there  is  obviously  no  real 
necessity  for  the  use  of  a  plate  corrected  as  to  blue.  In 
this  case  the  normal  exposure  for  an  average  landscape 
should  be  divided  by  from  six  to  twelve,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  clouds:  by  six  for  dark,  heavy 
clouds;  by  twelve  for  light  fleecy  douds.  The  plate 
should  be  developed  slowly  in  a  dilute  devdoper,  say 
one  part  of  a  normal  developer  diluted  with  four  parts 
of  water,  the  development  being  stopped  before  any  great 
density  has  been  gained.  The  picture  *' Sunrise  on  the 
Ocean"  is  a  single-n^;ative  print,  made  without  dodging, 
and  the  exposure  at  ^.45  a.  m.  on  or  about  the  first  of 
September  was  one-nftieth  of  a  second,  on  a  Cramer 
Oawn  (uncorrected)  plate.  It  might  be  said  pretty 
generally  that  in  marine  work  the  ordinarv  plate  can 
safely  be  used  and  the  douds  preserved.  The  exposure 
for  open  marines  being  about  one-tenth  the  normal  and 
that  for  the  douds  the  same,  it  follows  that  when  one  is 
properly  exposed  the  other  will  be. 

The  secret  of  catching  clouds  on  ordinary  plates  lies  in 
eiving  short  exposures  and  developing  slowly  in  dilute 
developer,  as  stated.  The  slightest  over-exposure  with 
the  normal  developer  is  fatal,  but  with  a  dilute  devdoper 
even  an  overexposed  cloud  negative  may  often  be  saved. 
From  data  before  me  I  find  the  following  exposures: 
March  12,  5.30  p.  m.;  sunset  view;  Stanley  plate,  stop 
No.  8,  exposure  one-half  second.  Same,  stop  No.  64, 
exposure  one  second.  The  douds  here  are  almost  as 
well  preserved  as  in  many  of  my  ray-filter  negatives  made 
on  corrected  plates,  and  are  fully  as  good  as  those  taken 
on  the  Stanley  plate  on  the  same  aky  with  No.  8  stop 
in  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second.  But  in  all  these  dc- 
vdopment  was  begun  in  a  very  weak  solution,  one  part 
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normal  to  eight  parts  water.  As  the  clouds  came  up 
more  strong  developer  was  added  for  density,  but  at  no 
time  was  a  solution  of  more  than  one-fourth  strength 
used.  By  this  method  of  development  open  foregrounds 
can  frequently  be  saved  on  the  plate  with  the  clouds. 
Corrected  Corrected  or  color-sensitive  plates,  on 
^1*7^^  the  other  hand,  can  in  very  many  cases 
fiatet.  Yie  used  without  any  color-screen  what- 
ever, with  altogether  satisfactory  results.*  They  are  all 
partklly  corrected  as  to  blue,  and  hence  tend  to  pre- 
serve the  contrast  between  that  color  and  the  white  of 
the  clouds.  Hence  in  marine  or  distant  landscape  views, 
where  the  exposures  are  necessarily  short,  it  is  possible 
to  get  both  clouds  and  foreground  on  one  plate.  The 
exposure  is  still  one-tenth  the  normal,  since  ot  course  the 
light  intensity  remains  as  before,  but  there  is  vastly  more 
latitude  with  them  than  with  the  ordinary  plate.  With 
brightly  lighted  for^^ounds,  the  clouds  are  frequently 
preserved  even  after  full  exposure.  With  yellow  sunsets, 
a  screen  is,  of  course,  rarely  necessary.  Nor  is  the  screen 
always  necessary  with  them  in  making  straight  cloud 
negatives.  Divide  the  exposure,  as  before,  by  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-twelfth  and  develop  in  a  dilute  developer. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  development  to  screen  the  plate 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  ruby  light,  and  it  should  be 
examined  as  seldom  as  possible.  After  the  clouds  are 
well  out,  development  may  be  finished  in  a  stronger  solu- 
tion, but  in  all  cloud-work  beware  of  over-development. 
The  extent  of  development  will  depend  upon  the  purix>se 
for  which  the  negative  is  to  be  used.  If  for  *'printing- 
in,"  it  should  be  stopped  very  early.  If  for  use  as  a  pic- 
ture in  itself,  the  cloud-negative  may  well  be  carried  to  a 
fair  density,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  very 
dense. 

The  sky  portion  of  the  picture  ''The  Beginning  of  a 
New  Day*'  is  of  this  class.  It  was  taken  on  a  Cramer 
Instantaneous  Isochromaiic  plate  in  October,  with  a  No. 
32  stop,  in  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  second  without  a  color- 
screen.  This  was  on  the  basis  of  one-tenth  the  exposure 
for  average  landscape. 

Here  let  me  advise  the  worker  to  make  a  few  experi- 
mental exposures  on  cloud-forms  of  different  sorts,  using 
one-tenth  as  the  mean  and  varying  the  exposure  from 
one-half  to   one-twentieth.    A   dozen   such  exposures, 

♦The  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company  and  the  Lovell  Dry  Plate  Com- 
pany distinctly  claim  this  for  their  brands,  and  my  experience  with 
slow  "color-sensitive"  plates  confirms  the  reasonableness  of  the 
claim.— Editor. 
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Studied  by  comparison  with  each  other,  all  the  facts 
about  plates  and  exposures  at  hand,  will  tell  the  intelli- 
gent worker  more  than  a  book  hill  of  theory  gotten  here 
or  elsewhere.    These  experiments  should  include  expos- 
ures of  the  same  subject  witii  and  without  a  screen. 
ScrMB  mnd        '^^  third,  the  scientific,  and  withal  the 
^^^  7°^     most  satisfactory  because  the  most  intel- 
jr~L"       ligent  way  of  making  cloud  negatives  is, 
'*"""*'°y'     as  we  have  seen,  by  the  use  of  backed 
color-sensitive  plates  and  a  properly  adjusted  screen  or 
ray-filter.    By  this  method  one  can  do  all  that  can  be 
done  by  the  other  methods  and  a  great  deal  more. 

Much  theory  and  much  humbug  attaches  to  the  color 
screen.  We  are  told  that  the  screen  must  be  made  of 
"optical  glass,"  perfectly  ** flatted,"  the  plane  surfaces 
being  exactly  parallel,  and  that  the  tint  or  color  should 
be  spectroscopicaily  tested  for  the  best  results.  All  this 
is  true.  The  better  the  tool  the  better  its  performance  in 
intelligent  hands.  But  until  the  reader  is  justly  entitled 
to  indulge  the  whims  of  an  "expert"  he  may  profitably 
use  whatever  form  of  color  screen  or  ray  filter  is  most 
convenient  Some  of  the  most  pleasing  landscapes  with 
clouds  I  have  seen,  made  by  Theodore  Pentlar^e,  were 
made  on  orthochromatic  plates  and  a  screen  consisting  of 
the  thin  yellow-stained  gelatine  tissue  much  used  by 
confectioners.  This  costs  about  four  cents  per  sheet  of 
liberal  size,  is  tough  and  easily  renewable.  Cheap  com- 
mercial screens  are  usually  selected  pieces  of  yellow 
glass  set  in  a  metal  rim,  ana  selling  at  from  fifty  cents  to 
a  dollar.  A  better  variety  consists  of  two  pieces  of 
"flatted"  glass  with  a  film  of  colored  balsam  Detween. 
These,  accurately  measured  in  ^adation  of  tint,  may  be 
had  for  two  or  three  dollars  apiece.  Nehring  has  intro- 
duced a  "  convertible  "  color  screen,  consisting  of  a  metal 
cell,  into  which  from  one  to  three  glass  screens  of  varying 
depth  may  be  placed.  The  best  screen  is  undoubtedly 
tiie  Bausch  &  Lomb  Ray-filter,  consisting  of  a  gflass  cell  in 
metal  rim  containing  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate. 
With  this  instrument  the  depth  of  tint  of  the  screen  may 
be  regulated  at  will  by  changing  the  strength  of  the  bi- 
chromate solution.  Formulae  for  the  preparation  of  such 
screens  may  be  found  in  The  Photo  Miniature,  No.  6 : 
Orthochromatic  Photography^  wherein  also  the  various 
forms  of  color  screens  and  their  use  have  been  fully 
described.  With  some  plates  on  the  market  the  makers 
thereof  advise  only  the  use  of  a  particular  screen  which 
they  supply ;  the  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company  and  the 
LoveU  Dry  Plate  Manufacturing  Company  insist  that,  for 
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the  majority  of  subjects,  their  slow  color  sensitive  plates 
should  be  used  without  a. screen.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  adjustment  of  exposure  is  really  as 
important  a  detail  as  the  choice  or  use  of  a  ray  filter  of 
any  sort.  This  adjustment  of  exposure  must  be  learned 
by  experience  with  the  plates  in  hand,  the  data  already 
g^iven  being  accepted  as  a  general  guide.  In  working 
with  solutions  of  potassium  bichromate  (or  the  chromate 
as  advised  for  landscape  work)  the  depth  of  tint  may  be 
varied  to  suit  the  season  or  the  subject.  Thus  a  solution 
of  1 :  100  may  be  suggested  for  the  more  delicate  cloud 
forms  ;  a  solution  of  i  :2oo  to  1 1400  for  cloud  forms 
strongly  defined,  such  as  the  cumulus  variety ;  while  for 
cirrus  clouds  we  may  return  to  the  use  of  the  i :  100 
solution. 

In  an  earlier  number  of  The  Photo  Miniature  (No.  4) 
the  somewhat  rash  statement  was  made  that  the  ray-filter 
was  a  simple  remedy  for  halation.  The  statement  is  here 
withdrawn  as  containing  more  of  error  than  of  truth. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  by  cutting  down  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  a  ray-filter  minimizes  the  tendency  toward 
halation  according  to  the  depth  of  the  screen — ^nothing 
more. 

Next  to  the  color  the  size  of  the  screen  is  the  most 
important  consideration.  If  too  small  it  will  invariably 
cut  off  the  light  from  the  comers  of  the  plate.  For  this 
reason  it  is  always  best  to  buy  the  largest  screen  that  can 
be  used  with  a  given  lens.  And  even  then  one  must  be 
careful  in  raising  the  rising-front  of  the  camera  too  far,  as 
the  screen  being  practical^  an  extension  of  the  lens-hood, 
is  bound  to  cut  off  light  from  the  comers  in  this  case 
unless  very  large  inde^. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  color-screen  works  has 
already  been  shown.  Its  practical  effect  is  to  enable  us 
to  gready  overexpose  the  sxy  and  at  the  same  time  obtain 
detail  in  the  cloud  forms.  This  is  tme  with  either  a  light 
screen  or  a  dark  one,  but  with  the  former  the  clouds  are 
frequently  lost  with  prolonged  exposure,  while  with  the 
latter  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  overexposure — 
expose  for  the  shadows  and  take  care  of  the  douds  in 
development  They  may  suffer  somewhat  in  matters  of 
delicate  detail  with  very  long  exposures,  but  they  will 
always  be  in  the  negative. 

In  undertaking  to  make  cloud  negatives 

Exposure,     pure  and  simple  the  worker  should  make 

several  trial  exposures  with  the  screen  in 

place  until  he  learns  the  exactly  proper  exposure  for 

ordinary  clouds  under  normal  conditions.   This  should  be 
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considered  the  normal  exp(^ure  for  douds,  varyjog  it 
with  varying  conditions.  For  instance,  the  writer's  coruial 
exposure  for  clouds  is  i^  of  a  second  with  the  Nou  S 
stop,  B.  &  L.  Ray-filter  with  normal  solution,  and 
Cramer's  Instantaneous  IsochromaiU  plate.  In  ordinaiy 
landscape  work  I  pay  no  attention  to  this,  but  in  makiiv 
cloud  n^;atives  for  printing-in  purposes,  I  vary  it  with 
different  conditions.  For  instance,  with  brightly  lighted 
clouds  very  near  the  sun  in  midsummer  I  have  cat  my 
exposure  down  to  -^  of  a  second,  instead  of  i^, 
while  with  heavy  sunset  clouds  I  may  give  a  second  or 
more.  But  with  heavy  foregrounds,  I  expose  regardless 
of  the  clouds  and  give  what  the  for^jound  requires,  be 
it  one  second  or  twelve,  the  latter  being  the  longest  now 
in  mind  with  the  stop  and  plate  named. 

With  a  color-screen  of  lighter  tint  the  normal  exposure 
for  clouds  will  necessarily  to  much  shorter  than  that  given 
above.  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Luitweiler,  some  of  whose 
cloud  studies  appear  in  this  number  of  The  Photo- 
Nf INIATURB,  both  use  the  Burdiett  (a  light  green )  color- 
screen  of  English  manufacture  and  Cramer  MecHum  Iso- 
ckromaHc  plates.  With  these  their  normal  exposure  is 
/^  of  a  second  with  the  No.  i6  stop. 

Mr.  Hinton,  a  master  in  pictorial  photography,  advises 
a  slow  plate,  a  lens  working  at  F/45,  and  a  quick  shutter 
exposure— which  in  England  probably  means  ^  of  a 
second.  All  the  English  workers,  in  fact,  advocate  a  slow 
plate,  despite  the  proverbial  dulness  of  their  skies. 

The  development  of  negatives  made  on 
Development,  corrected  plates  with  color-screen  or  ray- 
filter  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  plates 
without  the  screen.  That  is,  while  before  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  develop  tentatively  and  with  weak  solutions  in 
order  to  preserve  the  douds,  development  can  now  be 
carried  on  from  the  start  in  solutions  of  full  strength. 
Care  must  still  be  taken  to  stop  before  the  negative  gets 
too  dense,  and  for  this  reason  many  workers  prefer  to 
work  with  a  developer  not  over  half  me  normal  strength, 
an  additional  advantage  being  that  such  method  of 
development  results  in  softer  n^ratives. 

When  clouds  and  foreground  are  on  the  one  i^te, 
however,  the  development  is  the  most  important  stage  of 
the  process  and  must  be  conducted  most  carefully,  in 
these  cases  we  should  expose  for  the  for^^und,  regard- 
less of  the  proper  exposure  for  the  clouds.  If  this  has 
been  done,  ana  the  screen  is  reasonably  adapted  to  the 
plate,  the  foreground  will  be  well  up  by  the  time  the  sky 
reaches  the  proper  printing  density.    It  is  of  inqx>rtance 
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to  Stop  development  at  the  ri^ht  point.  This  arrives  at 
the  moment  when  the  sky  portion  of  the  negative  begins 
to  get  a  trifle  more  dense  than  the  foreground.  By  that 
time  the  white  clouds  will  have  gained  full  density  and 
the  foreground  should  be  fully  developed.  But  if  the 
foreground  appears  a  little  westk.  when  tne  sky  is  almost 
dense  enough^  do  not  hesitate  to  stop  development.  If 
development  is  continued  the  foreground  will  gain  in 
density,  but  meanwhile  the  sky  will  be  gaining  twice  as 
fast.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  weak  negative  with  sky 
and  foreground  in  their  proper  relations,  than  a  negative 
with  a  dense  sky  and  thin  loreground.  The  former  can 
be  intensified,  the  latter  will  require  no  end  of  dodging 
and  trouble  in  printing. 

The  best  way  to  gauge  the  proper  density  of  the  sky  in 
developing,  is  to  hold  the  negative  up  to  the  ruby  light 
f  cautiously  if  the  plate  is  orthochromatic),  and  pass  the 
nngers  across  its  back.  The  point  at  which  the  fingers 
begin  to  be  but  barely  visible  is  the  point  at  which  to 
stop  development.  With  most  plates  and  developers  this 
will  give,  a  sky  printing  to  a  very  slight  tone,  and  that  is 
what  we  usually  want  m  our  landscape  negatives.  Take 
care  of  the  sky  and,  with  the  proper  exposure  and  screen, 
the  clouds  and  foreground  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Local  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^**  *^  ^®  foreground  re- 

¥^  -il~^^*  mains  weak  after  full  development  of  the 
Development.    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.j^j^^  ^^^^     j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  i^ 

all  right  But  it  may  be  that  the  worker  would  prefer  to 
avoid  subsequent  intensification.  If,  therefore,  the  sky 
begins  to  blacken  rapidly  in  the  developer  while  the  fore- 
ground remains  quite  light,  this  may  b«  taken  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  two  will  never  get  together ;  in 
other  words,  the  foreground  has  been  imderexposed.  In 
this  event  remove  the  plate  to  a  very  dilute  developer, 
soak  a  tuft  of  cotton  in  developer  of  full  strength,  and 
with  it  go  carefully  over  the  foreground,  under  the  dilute 
developer  preferably.  Gradually  the  foreground  will 
gather  strength.  Continue  this  treatment  until  the  fore- 
ground is  stron^r  than  the  sky.  Now  place  the  plate  in 
tiie  developer  nrst  employed,  and  continue  development 
until  the  sky  has  reached  its  proper  density.  If  the  fore- 
ground has  received  anything  hke  the  proper  exposure, 
mis  treatment  will  result  in  a  negative  of  good  printing 
Quality.  The  picture  *•  Winter  Evening  "  is  of  this  class, 
me  exposure  having  been  inadvertently  made  a  little 
short  for  the  foreground.  As  it  is,  the  negative  prints 
without  dodging. 
An  alternative  method  for  correcting  slight  underex- 
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posure  of  the  for^jound  is  to  hold  back  the  skjr  by  the 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  the 
ordinary  "  restrainer,'*  applying  it  with  a  brush  or  tuft  of 
cotton  after  wiping  the  surplus  moisture  off  the  £ace  of 
the  neg^ative.  The  sky  portion  being  thoroughly  soaked 
with  this  restrainer,  the  negative  is  returned  to  tne  devel- 
oper, when  the  foreground  will  develop  out  mudi  more 
rapidly  than  the  sky.  This  method  is  not  as  certain  or  as 
satisfactory  as  the  former,  but  will  be  found  useful  by 
those  who  prefer  to  adopt  it 
PramJiM  of  Having  learned  to  photomph  clouds 
Om?  ^'  ^^^  kinds  under  all  possible  conditions, 
Photamnhv  '*  remains  to  apply  our  knowledge  to  the 
i^noiograpny.  making  of  pictures  containing  clouds.  To 
this  end  we  have  before  us  several  interesting  fields  of 
work  which  we  vinll  consider  in  their  order.  First  come 
the  pictures  of  cloud-forms  alone,  wherein  we  care  little 
or  nothing  for  the  foreground,  and  aim  principally  at  get- 
ting the  greatest  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive clouds.  Then  comes  the  making  of  doud-negadves, 
which  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  <rf  print- 
ing-in  with  our  foreground  negatives.  We  have  already 
pretty  fully  considered  the  class  in  which  clouds  and  fore- 
ground are  on  one  plate.  But  there  are  still  a  few  tech- 
nical methods  of  connectine  defective  negatives  so  that 
they  will  print  properly,  and  these  we  will  consider  later. 
The  making  of  pictures  of  doud-forms. 
Cloud  Forms,  as  distinguished  from  the  making  of  cloud 
ne^tives  for  printing-in  purposes,  is  in 
itself  a  wholly  ddightful  hobby.  I  forbear  touchine  on 
this  branch  from  the  meteorological  standpoint  Nomine 
can  be  more  generally  pleasing  than  a  vaned  collection  m 
cloud  pictures  considered  simply  as  pictures.  Where  this 
is  the  aim  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  photograph  a 
pleasing  or  unusual  cloud  formation.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  well  to  always  keep  on  hand  at  least  one  plate-nolder 
containing  backed  color-sensitive  plates,  and  reserve 
them  for  the  purpose.  The  worker  should  also  learn,  by 
experimental  tests,  as  I  have  already  advised,  the  correct 
exposure  for  normal  douds  under  normal  conditions,  widi 
the  plate  and  color-screen  in  use.  He  is  then  alwajrs  pre- 
pared, and  can  quickly  take  advantage  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. The  cloud  forms  change  so  rapidly  that  there  is 
rarely  time  to  run  to  the  dark-room  and  load  plate-holders 
preparatory  to  taking  them.  Collections  of  cloud  pictures 
taken  in  this  way  are  primarily  best  in  the  shape  of  lantern- 
slides,  since  in  that  medium,  as  in  no  other,  tne  sky  is  ren- 
dered with  much  of  its  true  luminosity.    The  Seed  C  B, 
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P,  /?.  transparency  plaie^  giving  a  variety  of  tones  by  ex- 
posure and  development  alone,  will  be  found  the  best  all- 
round  plate  for  the  purpose,  although  the  ordinary  plate, 
toned  with  gold,  yields  pleasing  results.  If  a  collection 
of  prints  be  the  end  in  view,  I  know  of  no  mediutn  more 
pleasing  than  the  blue-print,  full  directions  for  making 
which  were  given  in  The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  id. 
The  Blue  Pnnt^  etc.  Blue-print  papers  are  found  in  the 
market  of  excellent  quality,  Millen*s  French  SaHn  Jr.^ 
when  used  fresh,  being  one  of  the  best,  and  giving  charm- 
ing results.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  collection 
of  cloud  prints  on  this  paper  made  from  5x7  negatives  on 
5x8  paper,  masked  to  give  a  white  margin  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  or  left-hand 
margin  bein^  thus  about  one  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
and  utilized  m  binding  the  prints  together.  The  cover  is 
cardboard,  covered  with  white  duck  previously  sensitized 
presenting  a  vignetted  marine  with  clouds.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  would  be  to  use  much  larger  paper,  giving  a 
margin  of  several  inches.  Collections  of  this  kind  should 
be  kept  intact  A  simple  cloud  picture,  without  fore- 
groundj  in  a  collection  of  finished  views,  always  strikes 
one  as  mcomplete.* 
Sunaeta  and  ^"  addition  to  studies  of  ordinary  cloud 
iuSI!IImJSu*  forms,  sunsets  furnish  an  attractive  field 
*^^"  for  the  cloud  photographer.  These  are 
fineciB.  particularly  suggestive  when  taken  across 
a  body  of  water,  the  reflection  adding  greatly  to  their  effect 
In  this  class  we  find  a  large  number  of  so-called  "  moon- 
light '  *  effects.  These  are  obtained  by  pointing  the  camera 
directly  at  the  sun  during  the  late  afternoon,  using  a  small 
stop  and  giving  a  short  exposure,  carrying  the  plate  far 
enough  in  development  to  get  almost  white  clouds  against 
a  dark  sky.  The  pictures  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Luit- 
weiler  are  good  examples  of  this  dass,  and  were  taken 
with  a  Burchett  screen.  No.  16  stop  on  Cramer  Medium 
IsochromaHc  plates  in  Ath  of  a  second.  Longer  expos- 
ures make  the  sky  too  bright  for  moonlight  enects,  and 
the  pictures  lose  in  effectiveness  through  the  lack  of 
marked  contrasts.  These  so-called  moonlight  pictures 
requiring  such  very  short  exposures,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  take  them  on  ordinary  plates,  preferably  backed,  or 


*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  I  have  seen  nvas  a  hoge  tome 
containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  6^  x  8$^  prints  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent cloud  forms,  made  by  the  late  C.  Piazzi  Smvth  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  No  one  could  look  through  sucn  a  volume  without 
becoming  an  enthusiast  in  cloud  photography,  the  interest  and  loveli- 
ness comoined  in  its  pages  b^ng  irresistible.— Editor. 
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on  slow  orthochromatic  plates  without  color-screen.  In 
takine  pictures  including  the  sun  it  is  better  to  use  a  very 
small  stop,  since  with  a  large  aperture  the  glare  c^  direct 
light  from  the  sun  has  a  tendency  to  flood  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  camera  and  thereby  fog  the  plate.  This 
does  not  occur  with  the  small  stop,  even  with  relatively 
longer  exposures. 

True  sunset  pictures  require  longer  exposures.  The 
exposure  should  always  be  sufficient  to  show  detail  in  the 
foreground  when  the  sky  has  reached  the  proper  density 
in  developing.  Too  many  sunset  views  fail  in  this  par- 
ticular and  really  belong  to  the  ''moonlight"  class.  If 
the  photographer  will  think  for  a  moment  before  givinjg^ 
his  picture  a  title,  he  will  see  that  whenever  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon  the  earth  itself  is  really  quite  light,  as 
is  the  sky.  If  an  evening  effect  is  desired  it  should  be 
secured  by  full  exposure  and  slight  development,  rather 
than  by  short  exposure  and  forced  development.  In  sun- 
set pictures,  therefore,  full  exposures  should  be  the  rule 
in  order  to  get  true  effects.  For  this  reason  the  color- 
screen  and  corrected  plates  are  necessary.  With  these 
the  exposure  may  well  run  way  up  into  the  seconds  and 
the  clouds  be  still  preserved. 

Cltmdu  for  Cloud  negatives  designed  purely  for 
"Printing-in."  P™ting-in  purposes  belong  really  to  a 
*^  Ml.  ^jj^gg  jjj  themselves.  In  the  first  place, 
much  care  must  be  taken  in  their  selection  and  in  dioos- 
ing  the  point  of  view.  If  a  landscape  with  which  clouds 
are  to  be  used  is  lighted  from  the  left,  obviously  the 
clouds  printed  in  should  not  be  lighted  from  the  riciit  or 
from  any  other  direction  than  the  left  Nor  should  douds 
be  taken  at  or  near  the  zenith  to  be  printed  in  at  the  hori- 
zon. The  doud  forms,  also,  should  be  selected  with  ref- 
erence to  their  composition  with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
Again  it  is  always  wrong  to  print  sunlit  douds  into  a  land- 
scape taken  on  a  gray  day,  although  we  frequently  see 
such  absurdities  in  the  magazines  and  even  in  the  exhibi- 
tions. Before  printing  a  cloud  negative  into  any  view  the 
worker  should  always  ask  himself  whether  those  particu- 
lar clouds  are  properly  appropriate  to  the  scene,  or 
whether  they  lend  exm-ession  to  the  scene.  If  not,  they 
should  not  be  used.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  douds 
must  either  appear  to  have  been  taken  at  the  same  time 
as  the  rest  of  the  picture,  or,  at  all  events,  be  in  keeping 
with  the  general  sentiment  expressed  in  the  picture.  If 
this  rule  were  kept  in  mind  we  would  see  fewer  sunset 
pictures  with  cross  -  shadows  in  the  foreground,  imposi- 
tions which  impose  upon  no  one  but  their  makers. 
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The  exposure  for  clouds  to  be  used  for  printing-in  dif- 
fers in  nothing  from  that  required  for  other  cloud  nega- 
tives. Any  backed  plate  can  be  used,  but  as  before,  me 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  tiie  use  of  color 
sensitive  plates.  With  the  exceptions  noted,  a  very  light 
colored  screen  may  be  used  witn  advantage  in  this  class 
of  work,  the  result  being  to  preserve  the  delicacy  of  the 
clouds  better  than  where  a  darker  screen  is  used.  But 
the  screen  adapted  for  landscape  work  generaUy  can  be 
used  for  obtaining  clouds  for  printing-in  purposes  only, 
provided  a  sufficient  exposure  is  given. 

Where  the  entire  plate  is  to  t^  used  for  the  clouds  it 
does  no  harm  to  tilt  the  camera  a  little.  This  method  is 
in  fact  preferable  to  raising  the  camera  front,  since  the 
tendency  of  the  filter  or  color-screen,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  to  reduce  the  field  of  the  lens'  illumination,  thereby  cut- 
ting of!  the  comers ;  hence  the  plate  should  remain  m  the 
center  of  illumination  whenever  possible. 

Cloud  negatives,  to  be  used  for  printing-in,  should  be 
just  as  thin  as  they  can  possibly  be  made — mere  ghosts 
of  negatives.  It  is  the  non-observance  of  this  rule  that 
makes  the  printing-in  method  so  formidable.  To  se- 
cure this  result  development  should  be  stopped  just  as 
soon  as  the  clouds  have  be^^un  to  acquire  the  slightest 
density  and  while  the  sky  itself  is  almost  white  m  the 
plate.  This  gives  a  negative  which  is  practically  trans- 
parent, and  can  be  printed  on  platinot3me  paper  in  five 
or  six  seconds.  Bemg  so  transparent,  the  negative  can 
be  easily  adjusted  over  the  foreground  prinC  and  the 
difficulty  of  registering  the  two  printings  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  clouds  should  have  just  enough 
density  to  ^  stand  up  **  under  the  printing  light  for  the  five 
or  six  seconds  required  to  print  the  sky  to  the  proper 
depth,  and  yet  be  thin  enough  to  print  m  all  their  gra- 
dations. In  addition  to  these  very  material  advantages, . 
by  invariably  developing  cloud  n^^atives  in  this  way  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  examine  nie  sky  from  time  to 
time  in  printing  to  ]ud^  as  to  its  proper  depth,  a  diffi- 
cult feat  at  best  in  platmotype  printing.  ^  If  five  seconds 
exposure  to  sunlight  is  found  sufficient  with  one  negative 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  all,  and  the  printing  of  cloud  neg- 
atives thus  becomes  a  matter  of  counting  instead  of  re- 
peated examination. 

In  printing-in  clouds  the  temptation  is  always  toward 
spectacular  effects.  While  the  sky  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  landscape,  it  should  nearly  al- 
ways be  represented  as  subordinate  to  the  landscape 
prop^**.    For  this  reason  clouds  should  seldom  be  printed 
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to  their  full  value  when  used  with  a  foreground.  In  the 
picture,  « Ebb  Tide,"  for  instance,  the  cloud  n^^tive  i? 
much  more  beautiful  than  I  have  allowed  it  to  appear  in 
the  print.  A  soft  glow  of  light  seemed  to  be  muoi  more 
appropriate  to  the  sentiment  of  the  picture  than  would 
a  sky  full  of  the  delicate  traceries  of  clouds  at  sunset 
In  *^The  Beginning  of  a  New  Day"  the  case  was  differ- 
ent. The  sky  contained  the  entire  sentiment  of  the  pic- 
ture and  there  was  every  reason  for  giving  it  its  full 
value.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  limited  range  of  tone 
obtainable  in  photographic  printing  processes,  to  give 
the  deep  blue  of  the  summer  skv  its  full  relative  value 
to  the  trees  in  the  foreground.  Here  we  must  compro- 
mise, always  keeping  it  at  least  a  shade  lighter  in  tone 
than  the  trees,  grass,  etc. 

The  aim  should  be  to  produce  the  impression  that 
the  clouds  were  in  the  view,  not  that  they  were  printed 
in.  They  should  also  appear  to  belong  to  the  view, 
and  this  is  never  the  case  where  they  are  printed  so 
forcibly  as  to  attract  attention  at  the  expense  of  all  else. 
For  this  reason  also,  one  cloud  negative  should  never 
be  used  with  more  than  one  particular  foreground. 
Especially  should  not  the  cloud  negative  be  used  with 
half  a  dozen  or  more  foregrounds  as  some  use  them. 
Cloud  and  foreground  negatives  should  be  made  with 
the  same  developer  wherever  possible,  especially  when 
they  are  to  be  printed  on  printing-out  paper.  It  is  well 
known  a  pyro-aeveloped  negative  gives  a  print  on  Solio 
or  Albutna  entirely  different  in  color  from  one  devel- 
oped with  metol.  The  difference  obtains  with  other 
developers  in  a  slighter  degree,  but  is  often  considerable. 
Tu^  ui^^^A  The  operation  of  printing-in  clouds  in 
of  F^inti^-ln    *  landscape  is  not  at  all  <fifficult  after  a 

*^>""ng-  •  fey^  ^eii  directed  attempts.  Directions, 
however,  are  necessarily  complicated  and  make  ver>' 
difficult  reading  unless  followed  closely.  Before  begin- 
ning we  must  understand  the  end  proposed  in  what  we 
are  about  to  do. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  to  make  a  print  of  a  fore- 
ground or  landscape  with  a  perfectiy  blank  sky.  I  as- 
sume that  we  have  a  foreground  negative  which  has  a 
perfectiy  opaque  sky,  and  which  will  therefore  print  with 
a  perfectly  white  sky-space.  Later  we  will  learn  how 
to  fix  our  negatives  if  they  are  not  suitable  in  this  respect. 

Assuming  then,  that  we  have  a  print  from  our  tore- 
ground  negative  and  that  it  has  a  blank  white  sky- 
space,  we  propose  to  print  a  suitable  sky  into  this 
space  from  one  of  our  cloud  negatives.    If  we  put  the 
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foreground  print  over  the  cloud  negative  and  print  it  in 
that  way  we  will  find  our  foreground  as  full  of  clouds 
as  our  sky.  We  must  therefore  mask  the  foreground 
portion  of  the  print  in  some  way  while  the  sky  is  print- 
mg.  If  we  follow  our  first  inclinations  we  will  get  a 
fine  pointed  knife  and  cut  a  mask  very  carefully  just  to 
fit  our  foreground  print,  put  it  over  the  foreground  as 
carefully  as  we  possibly  can,  put  that  on  the  cloud  neg- 
ative and  put  it  out  to  print.  When  we  take  it  in  we 
will  find  that  the  sky  has  printed  down  to  the  mask 
and  there  stopped,  and  that  there  are  at  least  sixteen 
different  points  where  the  mask  didn't  fit,  all  evidenced 
by  spots  or  lines  of  white  or  black,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  is  failure. 

But,  if  instead  of  going  about  our  double  printing  in 
this  way,  we  cut  a  mask  roughly  to  the  sky-line  of  the 
foreground  print,  adjust  the  ktter  over  the  cloud  nega- 
tive and  then  vignette  the  sky  boldly  into  the  foreground 
portion  of  the  print,  we  will  find  that  we  have  something 
nearer  the  right  thing.  The  sky  may  come  down  over 
our  horizon  a  little,  out  it  is  barely  noticeable.  If  we 
have  printed  our  sky  somewhat  too  heavily  we  will  find 
an  unnatural  band  ot  light  right  above  the  horizon  where 
we  have  vignetted  our  sky  in  the  print  This,  however, 
is  a  first  attempt  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  do 
better  in  the  future,  something  we  could  not  look  for  by 
following  the  first  method. 

Other  There  are  yet  many  little  wrinkles  about 

"Wrin^a*"  ^^°^^  printing  whidi  may  be  useful  to 
Mm^^'  know,  and  these  I  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
MaMong.  plain.  The  first  wrinkle  is  in  usin&r  thin 
cloud  negatives.  This  has  already  been  explained.  In 
the  second  place  there  is  a  best  way  of  making  our  mask 
for  vignetting,  and  then  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
spoiling  our  ioreground  print  while  printins"  the  sky.  To 
make  sure  of  the  former,  and  avoid  the  latter,  make  a 
proof  of  the  foreground  negative  on  printing-out  paper 
the  exact  size  of  tne  foreground  print  Now  cut  a  sheet 
of  black  paper  the  exact  size  of  this  proof.  Place  them 
together  and  with  a  pair  of  shears  cut  roughly  along  the 
sky-line  of  the  proof,  cutting  through  both  at  once.  Don't 
try  to  follow  every  little  tree  or  twig,  but  do  it  roughly, 
followinfi[  the  lines  of  buildings  or  other  light  objects 
closely,  but  nothing  else.  Either  black  paper  or  proof 
will  give  us  our  mask  for  vignetting  and  the  other  will 
give  us  a  mask  to  absolutely  protect  our  foreground. 

This  latter  mask,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  landscape, 
such  as  the  picture,   "Departed  Day,"  is  to  be  placed 
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over  the  for^^und  print  so  that  its  upper  edge  comes 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  sky -line  of  the  print 
But  in  a  more  difficult  case,  such  as  the  fish-house  in 
"  Ebb  Tide,"  or  in  the  horizon  in  "The  Beginning  of  a 
New  Day,"  it  must  fit  more  accurately.  In  these  latter 
cases  there  are  nine  chances  out  of  ten  that  the  mask  will 
slip  in  placing  it  and  the  print  on  the  cloud  ne^tive.  To 
avoid  this  cut  some  little  squares  from  a  thin  visiting  card, 
say  about  a  half  inch  in  size.  Cut  two  or  three  slits 
partly  through  each  of  these  and  use  them  like  paper- 
tasteners  to  nold  the  mask  over  the  print  But  nrst  in 
the  case  of  a  print  like  '*  Ebb  Tide,"  where  only  a  portion 
of  it  need  be  closely  masked,  cut  away  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  mask  except  where 
accurate  registering  is  needed.  Thus  we  avoid  harsh  lines. 
PrintlBff  Unless  the  sky  and  for^jound  n^;a- 

57~°f       tives  exactly  suit  each  other,  which  is  not 
rrames.       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^jjj  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

foreground  print  is  goin^  to  lap  over  the  cloud  ne^tive 
after  beins;  properly  registered.  This  calls  for  a  printing 
frame  at  least  a  size  larger  than  the  cloud  n^i:ative,  and 
this  frame  must  be  furnished  with  a  piece  of  plate  glass. 
A  thin  piece  of  srlass  will  break  under  the  uneven  pres- 
sure of  the  smaller  negative.  To  avoid  this  and  also 
danger  to  the  cloud  negative  the  large  printing  frame 
should  have  weak  springs.  To  make  them  weak,  take 
the  springs  of!  and  benathem  backward  over  the  edge 
of  a  table  until  the  tension  of  the  spring  is  suffidenSy 
weakened  for  our  requirements 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  printing. 
PrintiDg.  The  mask  over  the  for^;round  print  wnl 
indicate  the  lower  edge  of  the  latter,  and 
by  placing  the  vigpettine  mask  directly  over  it  we  can 
locate  the  horizon  if  the  cloud  negative  happens  to  be  too 
dense  to  see  through.  With  this  guide,  proceed  to  print 
from  the  cloud  negative,  moving  the  mask  holder  from  a 
point  an  inch  or  so  above  the  sky-line  to  a  short  distance 
below  it  Vignetting  in  this  way  avoids  the  streak  of  light 
along  the  horizon,  and  enables  us  to  vignette  rip:fat  into 
the  foreground  without  much  danger  of  spoiling  it  The 
sky  is  naturally  darker  at  the  zenith  than  at  the  horizon. 
but  the  transition  is  very  gradual.  This  method  of  vig- 
netting softens  the  sky  from  the  top  of  the  print  down  to 
the  horizon,  and  if  carefully  done  yields  perfect  results. 

The  method  just  described  is  for  printing  clouds  in  on 
printine-out  or  platinotype  papers,  where  uie  impression 
IS  visible  to  the  eye  and  printing  can  be  stopped  at  the 
right  moment.    For  printing  in  our  lantern  shoes  by  con- 
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tact,  on  carbon  or  anv  of  the  development  papers  where 
the  image  is  not  visible  the  same  method  wiU  suffice  as 
far  as  it  goes.  The  only  additional  difficulty  is  in  regis- 
tering the  mask  and  gauging  the  exposures.  The  latter 
is  a  matter  of  experiment  and  much  of  it.  The  mask, 
however,  can  be  easily  registered  by  making  a  proof  on 
printing-out  paper  which  has  been  cut  to  the  exact  size 
of  the  negative,  the  printing  paper  or  tissue  being  cut 
likewise.  The  foreground  print  is  made  after  carefully 
registering  the  paper  on  the  negative,  this  being  easily 
done  by  pressing  both  closely  into  one  corner  of  the 
printing  frame.  The  proof  havmg  been  likewise  carefully 
registered  in  printing,  and  after  oeing  cut  out  as  before, 
can  now  be  accurately  registered  over  the  exposed  but 
undeveloped  image  of  the  foreground  on  the  printing 
paper. 

Methods  of  printingclouds  in  lantern  slides  by  reduction 
were  treated  in  The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  9,  Zjintern- 
SlideSy  and  by  the  carbon  method  on  page  218  in  No.  17, 
T'he  Carbon  Process, 

Cooied  '"  ^^^  difficult  cases  of  cloud  printing, 

Ne^rtiv         ^"*^  especially  where  a  large  number  of 

neganves.  prints  are  to  be  made  from  the  same 
n^atives,  it  win  be  found  far  easier  to  make  a  perfect 
pnnt  on  printin^-out  paper,  tone  it  and  then  c€>py  it,  mak- 
ing a  new  negative  from  which  any  number  offprints  can 
be  made.  An  alternative  method  is  to  make  one  posi- 
tive from  the  foreground  negative  and  another  from  the 
cloud  negative,  vignetting^  the  lower  portion  of  the  latter 
much  as  in  making  a  pnnt  Place  the  two  together  in 
their  proper  relative  positions,  locally  reducing  the  sky 
position  where  it  encroaches  upon  the  foreground,  and 
then  bind  them  together  with  lantern-slide  binding.  Now 
place  them  in  the  reducing  or  enlarging  camera,  and 
make  a  copy  negative  of  any  desired  size,  this  serving,  as 
before,  for  any  number  of  prints. 

In  die  method  of  printme-in  above  set  forth,  I  have 
spoken  of  printing  the  clouds  into  the  landscape.  This 
was  done  m  order  to  make  the  directions  more  easily  un- 
derstood. In  many  cases  that  method  will  serve  as  well 
Eis  any  other.  But  there  are  other  cases  where  the  clouds 
should  be  printed  first  and  the  landscape  afterward  In 
••  Departea  Day,**  for  instance,  the  sky  was  printed  first 
and  the  foreground  put  in  on  top  of  it  as  it  were.  This 
renders  the  trees  in  better  relief  than  the  reverse  method 
and  also  serves  to  conceal  better  the  vignetting  of  the  sky 
into  the  distance. 

In  printing  the  reflections  of  clouds  in  water,  reverse 
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the  negative,  printing  through  it  and,  of  course,  upside 
down.  Also  print,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  darker  than  the 
sky  itself.  The  slight  diffusion  caused  by  printing 
through  the  negative  will  be  found  wholly  true  to  nature. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  reverse  n^^tives  in  print- 
ing clouds  into  the  sky-space,  this  being  done  wherever 
they  would  appear  to  be  lighted  from  the  wrong  side  if 
printed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Defective  ^*  ^^^^  frequently   be  found  that  the 

SjV°  *  n^ative  from  which  the  foreground  is 
to  be  printed  has  a  sky  which  will  print 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  unless  something  is  done  to 
prevent  it  so  doing.  A  simple  method,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, is  to  use  the  upper  half  of  the  Solio  proof  and  mask 
the  sky  in  printing  the  foreground.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  and  on  the  same  principle  as  the  foreground 
mask,  except  that  the  second  or  inside  mask  is  not  often 
necessary. 

A  second  method  is  to  block  out  the  defective  sky  with 
opaque  paper  as  far  down  as  possible  and  from  that  point 
down  to  the  horizon  with  India  ink  or  opaque  color  or 
some  kind  applied  carefully  with  a  fine  brush.  It  is 
hardlv  necessary  to  say  that  all  scratches  or  pin-holes  in 
the  skv  should  be  carefully  spotted  out  before  printing. 
A  third  method  is  by  local  uranium  intensification  as  set 
forth  on  another  page. 

A  favorite  method  is  to  block  out  the  skies  in  develop- 
ment where  the  sky  in  the  negative  is  not  suitable  and 
cloud  printing  is  foreseen.  Development  is  carried  along 
in  a  fairly  dilute  solution  as  usual,  and  when  the  image  is 
well  up  strone  developer  is  applied  locally  to  the  sky.  In 
both  "Ebb  Tide*'  and  ** Departed  Day"  the  skies  were 
prepared  in  this  way.  In  the  latter  there  was  simplv  a 
clean  sweep  of  strong  developer  right  across  the  sky, 
trees  and  all.  In  the  tomier,  however,  the  sky  space  was 
carefully  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  clouds.  The 
local  development  itself  was  vignetted  of!  to  the  comers 
of  the  sky-space,  the  centre  of  that  space  being  left  per- 
fectly dense.  This  course  left  a  pure  white  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  sky-space,  while  the  comers  printed  as 
though  sunned  down  in  printing.  The  sky  was  next 
printed  in,  the  result  of  the  whole  being  a  concentration 
of  interest  where  it  was  desired. 

Imorovinff         ^^  frequendy  happens,  no  matter  how 

N^fttives      niuch  or  how  little  care  has  been  used  in 

^  making  a  negative  containing  clouds  and 

foreground  on  the  one  plate,  that  the  twoportions  do  not 

print  up  in  quite  their  proper  relation.    This  may  be  cor- 
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reeled  frequently  by  dodging  in  printing,  that  is  b}^  mask- 
ing the  thinner  portion  of  the  negative  and  giving  the 
other  a  chance  to  catch  up.  But  this  is  always  trouble- 
some and  must  be  done  with  every  print  If  the  trouble 
is  properly  corrected  in  the  negative  it  is  done  once  for  all. 

There  are  several  methods  of  accomplishing  this  end, 
a  perfectly  automatic  one  being  by  reduction  with  ammo- 
nium persulphate.  This  reducer  acts  on  the  high-lights  of 
the  negative  first,  and  its  action  should  be  stopped  as  soon 
as  the  proper  relations  of  sky  or  foreground  are  obtained. 
It  is  preferably  used  in  a  3  or  5  per  cent  solution, 
its  action  beine  arrested  by  immersing  the  negative  in  a 
10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  after  which  the 
plate  is  well  washed. 

Another  method  is  to  reduce  the  sky  locally  by  the  use 
of  potassium  ferricyanide.  First  soak  the  negative  in  a 
I  :  15  solution  of  hypo.  Then  go  over  the  sky  carefully 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  or  brush  soaked  in  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  potassium  ferricyanide,  say  five  grains  to  two 
ounces  of  water.  Wash  the  plate  thoroughly  as  soon  as 
the  proper  amount  of  reduction  is  secured. 

A  third  method  is  to  locally  intensify  the  foreground 
portion  of  the  negative  if  this  is  too  weak.  The  Agfa 
one-solution  intensifier  applied  with  a  brush  or  tuft  of 
cotton  is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Another  method  of  local  intensification,  which  is  i>rob- 
ably  the  best  of  all  these  means  to  the  one  end,  is  to 
intensify  the  negative  with  uraniunL  Make  up  solutions 
as  follows :  A,  Uranium  nitrate,  i  ounce ;  water,  $^ 
ounces.  B.  Potassium  ferricyanide,  i  ounce  ;  water,  5^^ 
ounces.  For  use  take :  Water  6  ounces.  B,  Two  drams ; 
g^lacial  acetic  acid,  i  dram.  A,  Two  drams.  Immerse 
the  negative  in  this  and  rock  gently.  It  will  soon  become 
of  a  brownish  tone,  if  left  long  enough  it  will  become  a 
decided  red.  Before  this  stage  is  reached,  however, 
remove  and  wash  the  plate.  Swab  the  film  gently  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton.  Now  make  up  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  water.  With  this  and  a  brush  go 
carefully  over  the  sky  portion  of  the  negative.  It  will  be 
seen  to  immediately  discharge  the  color,  leaving  a  stain 
over  those  portions  of  the  negative  which  require  intensifi- 
cation. The  first  test  will  probably  result  in  over  intensi- 
fication. If  so,  remove  all  the  stain  with  the  soda  solu- 
tion, and  after  thoroughly  washing  the  negative,  start 
over  again,  immersing  it  tnis  time  for  a  shorter  period  in 
the  uranium  bath.  Uranium  intensifies  not  only  by  add- 
ing density  but  as  well  by  altering  the  color  of  the  nega- 
tive, replacing  the  black  by  a  non-actinic  brown.     Hence 
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it  is  one  of  the  best  of  intensifiers.  A  somewhat  similar 
method  is  to  stain  the  part  of  the  n^;ative  needing  inteih 
siiication  with  a  yellow  or  red  aniline  dye. 

Here  the  story  ends.  Beyond  the  points  mentioned 
there  are  innumerable  modifications  and  dodg^  which 
will  reveal  themselves  to  the  worker  as  he  puts  into  prac- 
tice the  thii»;s  already  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
I  have  confined  myself  to  methods  which  have  proved 
satisfactoiy  in  actual  work,  rather  than  attempted  to  in- 
clude methods  of  questionable  usefulness  or  impractical 
theories.  If  what  is  here  given  will  make  the  mysteries 
of  cloud  photographv  clear  to  the  individual  reader  my 
purpose  has  b^n  fulfilled. 

▲ckBAwlMiv       Grateful     acknowledgment    must    be 
Acmowieog-  ^^^^^  ^q   Messrs.  Carpenter,  Luitwieler 


and  McCorkle,  whose  pictures  of  cloud 
forms,  with  those  sent  by  Mr.  Yellott,  round  out  the  text 
in  a  most  acceptable  way. 

BOOKS. 

There  are  no  books  devoted  especially  to  cloud  photog- 
raphy, but  in  all  the  works  mentioned  below  will  be 
found  chapters  offering  practical  help  to  students  of  this 
interesting  application  ot  photography. 

IVacHcal  Pictorial  Photography,  By  A.  Horsley  Hinton. 
In  two  parts.  Illustrated.  1898.  (English.)  50  cents 
each  p^ 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson. 
I1.50. 

The  Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photograph,  By  H.  P. 
Robinson.  167  pp.  (English.)  1896.  $175-  This 
contains  an  illustrated  chapter  on  "The  Sky"  and  is, 
perhaps,  more  useful  than  ''  Pictorial  Effect*' 
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NOTES. 

We  record,  with  keen  sorrow,  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  which  took  place  February  21,  at  Tunbdd]fe 
Wells,  England,  his  home  for  many  years  past. 

To  the  vounger  generation  of  American  photographers 
H.  P.  Robinson  was  known  chiefly  by  tradition,  or  by  his 
writines  on  pictorial  photography.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth  that,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  his 
influence  upon  the  development  ol  pictorial  photography 
in  America  was  greater  and  more  direct  than  that  of  any 
other  worker. 

Mr.  Robinson  entered  upon  photography  in  the  early 
fifties,  and  almost  immediately  began  to  publish  the 
composition  pictures  which  first  gave  him  fame.  These 
** composition'*  pictures — in  which  many  negatives  were 
combined  in  one  print  to  tell  a  story — ^were  followed  by 
a  series  of  equally  clever  compositions  best  described  as 
** Landscapes  with  Figures,'*  of  which  the  well-known 
"Carolling"  and  "Wayside  Gossip**  will  readily  be 
recalled.  About  this  time  Edward  L.  Wilson  began,  in 
Philadelphia,  the  publication  of  his  magazine  The  Phila- 
delphia Photographer^  in  whose  pages  the  works  of  Rob- 
inson were  first  published  for  American  photographers. 
A  warm  hiendsnip  sprang  up  between  Robinson  and 
Wilson,  as  enthusiasts  in  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  pho- 
tography. Mr.  Wilson  was  the  recognized  leader  ot  the 
Amencan  fraternity  and,  as  quickly  as  they  appeared, 
Mr.  Robinson's  pictures  and  txK>ks  were  broadly  pub- 
lished for  the  ^idance  of  American  photographers. 
Thus  the  circulation  and  influence  of  Robinson's  "Pic- 
torial Effect  in  Photography"  were  as  wide  on  this  side 
of  the  Adantic  as  in  England.  His  "Studio,  and  What 
to  Do  in  It**  had  an  almost  equal  vogue,  and  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  Robinson's  books  even  today. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  life  and  work  from  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography  is  an  interesting  sum- 
mary : 

A  member  of  the  Council  of  the  PhotOEraphic  Society 
nearly  thirt)r  vears  ago,  he  subsequently  became  one  of 
its  vice-presidents.    Last  year  he  was  elected  an  Honor- 
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ary  Fellow  of  the  society.  In  1896  he  was  president  oi 
the  Leeds  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  extinct  Solar  Club ;  the  Field 
Club ;  and  tne  Camera  Club  also  are  a  few  of  the  many 
other  societies  to  which  he  belonged  at  various  times. 
The  medal  of  ^e  Photographic  Society  fell  to  him  cm  man^ 
occasions,  and  in  1878  one  of  his  photographs  at  the  Pans 
Exhibition  secured  the  International  Gold  Medal.  At  a 
period  when  photographic  exhibitions  were  less  frequent 
than  they  are  now,  Robinson's  success  was  of  constant 
occurrence,  and  between  i860  and  1890,  he  was  probably 
the  recipient  of  about  100  medals,  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  competing  photographer,  Robinson 
must  be  allowed  to  have  left  himself  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer.  In  his  profession,  as  an  author  and  as  an  ex- 
hibitor, success  and  popularity  rewarded  his  efforts,  and 
his  reputation  was  world-wide. 

Robinson's  exact  place  in  the  history  of  that  branch  of 
photographic  work  with  which  he  was  identified  has  yet 
to  be  assigned  by  a  competent  authority,  and  his  influence 
on  contemporary  and  succeeding  work  correctly  esti- 
mated. This  is  a  task  perhaps  best  remitted  to  the  future, 
which  may  be  trusted  to  yield  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  man.  Looking  back  over  the  gulf  of  years,  the 
shadowy  but  notable  personalities  of  D.  O.  Hill,  O.  G. 
Rejlander,  Julia  Mai^aret  Cameron,  now  joined  by  that 
of  H.  P.  Robinson,  stand  out  for  recognition ;  but  what 
existinfi^  influences  pictorial  photography  in  1901  owes  to 
each  of  them  who  ^all  say?  The  last  link  between  the 
old  order  of  things  is  snapped  by  the  death  of  H.  P.  Rob- 
inson, whose  disappearance  we  are  sure  will  be  regretted 
by  photographers  all  the  world  over,  and  by  none  more 
sincerely  than  the  writer  of  this  brief  notice. 

The  Allison  Cup,  presented  to  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  by  J.  Wesley  Allison,  to  be  offered  yearly 
as  a  stimulus  towards  the  photographic  illustration  of  par- 
ticular themes,  has  been  awarded,  for  the  first  time,  to  S. 
Hudson  Chapman.  The  series  of  pictures  submitted  by 
Mr.  Chapman  illustrate  *'  The  Parable  of  the  Sower,"  and 
the  work  is  spoken  of  as  of  high  quality. 

The  Photogram  for  March  opens  with  an  interesting 
paper  on  "Photographing  Fire,"  the  first  contribution 
to  this  subject  wiUiin  our  knowledge.     "The  American 
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School"  is  described,  with  illustrations,  bv  *'An  On- 
looker" ;  and  F.  Holland  Day's  "The  Seven  Words" 
(of  Christ)  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  issue.  [Spon 
&  Chamberlain,  New  York.    15  cents.] 

The  official  report  of  the  Third  Photographic  Salon, 
Philadelphia,  1900,  ^pears  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia  for  February,  just  pub- 
lished. The  subjoined  extract  from  the  report  is  of  public 
interest : 

The  usual  preliminary  notice  was  issued  March  i,  1900, 
announcing  the  date  of  the  exhibition  as  from  October  21 
to  NovemSer  18.  Full  circular,  with  entry  form,  etc,  was 
issued  May  i. 

There  were  883  pictures  submitted  to  the  Jury,  repre- 
senting 168  entries.  These  entries  came  from  53  cities  or 
towns— 47  American  (in  16  states)  and  6  foreign. 

From  the  pictures  submitted  the  Jury  selected  for  exhi- 
bition 118,  representing  §3  entries. 

Four  foreign  entries  (for  submission  to  Jury)  included 
10  pictures,  none  of  which  were  accepted. 

Ninety-three  American  entries  (outside  of  Philadelphia) 
represented  519  pictures,  of  which  83  were  accepted  from 
33  exhibitors,  or  a  percentage  of  16.18. 

Thirty-three  entnes  from  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  represented  1^3  pictures,  of  which  27  were  ac- 
cepteci  from  14  exhibitors,  or  a  percentage  of  13.99. 

Thirty-eight  entries  from  Philadelphia,  outside  of  the 
Society,  representing  161  pictures,  of  which  8  were  ac- 
cepted (from  6  exhibitors),  or  a  percentage  of  4.97. 

The  general  percentage  of  accepted  pictures  from  all 
sources  was  13.56. 

A  "private  view"  was  held  on  Saturday  evening, 
October  20,  attended  by  about  800  persons,  many  being 
from  other  cities.  The  total  attendance  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  exhibition  was  15,600,  admission  being  free, 
as  heretofore. 

Fifteen  pictures  were  sold  during  the  exhibition  at  a 
total  price  of  Iiq^,  the  average  price  being  I12.87  each, 
The  average  selling  price  in  1899  was  I11.95,  and  in 

While  in  the  main  your  Committee  feel  that  the  third 
Salon  has  been  a  notable  success,  they  are  not  unaware 
of  its  many  imperfections.  Plans  to  attain  certain  results 
are  easily  made,  but  not  so  readily  carried  out  Modi- 
fications and  compromises  must  be  made  as  preparations 
progress.    Fair-minded  criticism  in  the  best  interests  of 
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artistic  photographv  and  in  line  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Salon  have  always  been  welcomed,  and  details  have  been 
altered  each  year  as  experience  has  shown  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  wish  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  tiie  support  received  from  many  members 
of  the  Society  in  their  efforts  towards  the  success  oi  the 
Salon,  and  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  interest 
shown  in  this  as  one  of  many  applications  and  phases  of 
photography  to  which  its  fostering  care  is  given. 

Robert  S.  Redpield, 
John  G.  Bullock, 
Edmund  Stirling. 

Gui  Lickt  is  the  name  of  a  practical  year-book  of 
pocket  size  published  by  Hoffmann,  Dresden,  Germany, 
at  I  mark  50.  It  contains  a  fairly  comprehensive  review 
of  the  process  of  photc^aphy  and  a  few  attractive  illus- 
trations. Dr.  Hermann  Schnauss,  the  editor  of  Gui  Uchi 
and  the  German  periodical  Apollo^  tells  us  that  The 
Photo  -  Miniature  is  very  much  appreciated  among 
German  photographers,  who  know  it  by  translations  ap- 
pearing in  Apollo, 

The  Weekly  Press,  published  at  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand^  continues  to  work  wonders  in  the  direction  of 
special  issues.  The  number  last  received  is  largely  de- 
voted to  the  description  and  illustration  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The  half-tones 
are  very  numerous  and  excellent  in  quality,  giving  with 
the  text  a  capital  account  of  the  brilliant  ceremonies 
attending  the  event. 

Among  the  "Book  Notices*'  we  find  an  appreciative 
mention  of  The  Photo-Miniaturb,  for  whicn  we  be- 
lieve we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  a 
subscriber  to  the  magazine,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
of  New  Zealand  photographers.  Mr.  Burke  is  a  member 
of  Tlie  Weekly  Press  editorial  staff,  and  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  paper's  pictorial  attractiveness.  We  hear- 
tily congratulate  all  concerned  upon  the  success  which 
attends  their  work. 

A  series  of  illustrated  papers  on  **  Bird  Photography,*' 
by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Peabody,  is  being  published  in  IvesUm 
Camera  Notes^  Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  sprightly  little 
journal  has  much  improved  in  its  second  volume,  and 
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must  now  be  considered  among  the  more  serious  photo- 
graphic magazines. 

^•^^ 

Ready -prepared  paper  for  gum  -  bichromate  printing 
has  been  placed  on  me  market  by  A.  W.  Scott,  1655 
Broadway,  New  York.  In  London,  Hochheimer*s  gum- 
bichromate  paper  may  be  obtained  from  J.  R.  Gotz, 
215  Shaftesbury  avenue,  W.  C. 

The  comments  of  readers  who  have  read  The  Photo- 
MiNiATURB,  No.  22,  describing  Gum- Bichromate  Pnni- 
ing,  are  interesting.  Thus  far  the  verdict  is  decidedly 
encouraging.  Mr.  Waugh  seems  to  have  made  the  sub- 
ject attractive.  One  man,  however,  protests  that  the 
enthusiasm  concerning  the  process  shows  that  many 
amateurs  are  training  for  lunatic  asylums. 

A  very  practical  hand-camera  for  outdoor  work  has  just 
been  placed  on  the  British  market  The  special  feature  of 
this  camera,  which  folds  up  into  one  and  one-third  inches  in 
thickness  and  weighs  onlv  eight  ounces,  is  a  focal-plane 
shutter  which  permits  of  the  highest  speed  or  time  expo- 
sures. The  camera  is  extended  ready  for  use  by  a  simple 
arrangement  of  levers,  and  focusing  is  done  by  means  of 
a  movable  jacket  on  the  lens.  The  instrument  has  a 
finder,  focusing  screen  and  three  double  plate-holders ;  it 
carries  a  BuscnAplanat  working  aty76,  and  is  adapted  for 
the  Wallis  system  of  daylight  changing  (plates).  The 
camera  sells,  in  London,  for  $33,  or  fitted  with  a  Beck 
Steinheil  anastigmat  at  $52.  We  know  of  no  instrument 
to  compare  with  this  in  America  at  twice  the  price. 

Photographs  in  Bronze. — Dr.  A.  Miethe  describes  in 
Das  Atelier  a  process  which  gives  positives  in  bronze 
powder  by  the  austing-on  method.  These  peculiar  pic- 
tures are  familiar  to  travelers  who  have  visited  Japan, 
and  we  have  had  occasional  enquiries  as  to  their  produc- 
tion. We  have  not  tried  Dr.  Miethe's  method,  so  give  it 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

A  plate  of  black  or  colorless  glass  is  best  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  image.  The  Japanese  use  a  black,  hiehiv 
varnished  and  polished  piece  of  wood  of  a  kind  which 
cannot  be  obtamed  here.  The  process  is  similar  to  the 
ordinary  dusting-on  process,  except  that  a  very  fine 
bronze  powder  is  used.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  is 
most  important ;  too  coarse  a  grain  leads  to  hard  images ; 
the  finer  the  (>owder  the  softer  and  richer  in  half-tone  are 
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the  pictures  produced.  Aluminium  bronze  gives  the  best 
results.  The  glass  plate  is  cleaned  first  with  nitric  add, 
then  with  water,  and  finally  polished  with  chalk  and 
wood  alcohol  and  coated  with  a  solution  containing: 
^\^lite  sugar,  154  grs.  (10  gms.) ;  pure  dextrin,  154  ps. 
(10  gms.) :  water,  6  oz.  (180  cc/s.)  After  dissoKing 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  i  oz.  (30  cc's.)  of  10  per  cent 
solution  of  (>otassium  bichromate  is  added.  A  little 
glycerine  is  also  added,  from  10  to  30  drops,  accord- 
mg  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  This  helps  the 
details  in  the  shadows  and  quickens  development 
After  coating,  dry  the  plates  at  60^  C.  on  an  iron 
plate  in  a  oimly  lighted  room,  and,  whilst  still  warm, 
expose  under  a  n^ative  for  some  ninety  seconds  in  the 
sun  or  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  the  shade.  After  exposure 
bronze  powder  is  dusted  over  the  plate  (in  the  dark-room) 
with  a  soft  camel' s-hair  pencil.  If  the  image  whidi 
appears  is  feeble,  the  plate  was  exposed  too  long,  or  too 
little  glvcerine  was  adaed.  If  the  image  appears  at  once 
with  all  details  or  fogs  all  over,  exposure  nas  been  too 
short  or  the  glycerine  m  excess.  With  correct  exposure, 
etc.,  the  image  should  appear  in  about  ten  minutes  with 
three  or  four  dustings.  As  soon  as  developed,  dust  off 
the  powder  and  bring  the  plate  into  daylight  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  treat  the  plate 
further  beyond  varnishing  it  with  a  tnin  shellac  varnish, 
but  some  prefer  to  coat  first  with  a  10  per  cent  collodion 
and  then  wash  out  the  unaltered  chromate.  If  a  colorless 
glass  plate  has  been  used,  the  back  is,  of  course,  coated 
with  black  asphalt  varnish.  The  process  is  extremely 
inexpensive,  and  the  results  highly  aecorative. 

Messrs.  Ross  Ltd.,  iii  New  Bond  St.,  London,  are  pre- 
paring a  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  lenses  and 
photographic  appliances.  Copies  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  Messrs.  Ross  and  we  are  asked  to  remind  Ameri- 
can correspondents  that  the  letter  rate  to  England  is 
5  cents  per  half-ounce. 

A  catalogue  of  the  recent  exhibition  held  by  the  Akron 
(O. )  Camera  Club  has  reached  our  table.  The  catal<Mne 
lists  205  prints  by  53  exhibitors,  several  of  the  prints  being 
reproduced  as  embellishments.  With  three  exceptions 
the  exhibits  were  wholly  the  work  of  Ohio  amateurs  and 
professionals,  among  whom  we  note  several  of  national 
reputation.     A  mounted  platinotype,  evidently  copied 
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from  a  painting,  but  without  explanation  or  title,  forms  a 
supplement  to  the  catalogue. 

Edward  W.  Newcomb  contributes  to  the  March  issue 
of  The  Professional  Photographer  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  a 
stirring  protest  against  photoeraphic  lies  and  decepticMis. 
The  i>aper  is  couched  in  forcible  language,  but  deals  with 
an  evil  which  sadly  needs  correction. 

Minott  M.  Govan,  dealer  in  photographic  supplies,  long 
established  in  Clinton  Place,  nas  opened  a  new  store  at 
6  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Govan  proposes  to 
make  a  specialty  of  high-class  amateur  supplies,  and  his 
varied  experience  of  the  market  should  enable  him  to 
offer  a  satisfactory  service. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  an  authority  on  negative  making, 
is  up  in  arms  against  the  use  of  acid  fixing  baths,  as 
destructive  of  the  permanency  of  negatives.  So  another 
cherished  improvement  goes  by  the  board  !  He  says : 
**  Acid  fixing;  baths  should  be  absolutely  eschewed.  The 
very  grave  nsk  that  accompanies  their  use  is  not  appre- 
ciated, or  they  would  never  be  recommended  The  effect 
of  acids  on  stains  due  to  oxidized  developers  is  to  lighten 
the  color  of  the  staining  matter  and  to  render  it  insoluble. 
The  action  of  alkalies  is  to  darken  its  color  and  to  render 
it  soluble."  As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes  it  does 
not  bear  out  Mr.  Jones*  argument  Most  of  our  negatives 
of  the  past  ten  years  have  been  fixed  in  Carbutt's  or 
Milieu's  acid  fixing  baths  and,  to  all  appearances,  they 
are  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  We  can  see  no  evidence 
of  fading  or  change  of  color,  although  not  more  than  half 
of  the  collection  were  varnished. 

The  demand  for  that  new  Book  List  of  ours  evidences  a 
larger  reading  public  than  we  anticipated.  Over  three 
thousand  copies  have  been  asked  for  m  the  past  month — 
which  also  proves  that  The  Photo-Miniature  is  a  satis- 
factory medium  for  advertising. 

We  are  threatened  by  a  visitation  of  the  photographic 
postal  card  craze  prevalent  in  Europe  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  Rotograph  people  (B.  Russegger,  7  West 
14th  St.,  New  York)  are  introducing  an  attractive  line  of 
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sensitized  postal  cards  in  two  varieties,  i.e.,  on  matt  and 
elossy  paper.  These  sensitized  cards  are  very  convenient 
lor  many  purposes,  but  especially  as  afiFordinz  ready  op- 
portunity to  send  local  views  or  an  occasional  portrait  to 
distant  niends.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
busy  American  takes  to  the  idea. 

The  Photo^phers'  Association  of  America  will  meet 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  6th  to  9th,  inclusive,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  E.  B.  Core,  of  New  York.  The 
convention  is  this  year  to  be  an  educational  affair,  and  in 
the  exhibition  department  the  radical  change  has  been 
made  of  abolishmg  all  prizes  or  awards.  These  two 
features  alone  should  make  the  affair  distinctly  more  use- 
ful to  amateur  photographers  than  any  previous  conven- 
tion, and  we  suggest  that  those  who  can  should  arrange 
to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  Detroit  during  convention  week. 

The  secretary  of  the  association,  Mr.  J.  George  Nuss- 
baumer,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  gladly  supply  informatioo 
as  to  hotels,  railroad  rates,  etc.,  on  request 

During  the  early  summer  months  of  looo,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Vaux,  with  her  brothers,  George  and  William  S.  Vaux, 
Jr.,  all  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 

ghia,  made  a  photographic  trip  through  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  British  Columbia.  The  pictorial  results  of 
their  holiday,  comprising  about  150  prints,  form  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Phila- 
delphia society  this  month.  Apart  from  every  other  point 
of  view,  the  collection  offers  a  most  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  amateur  photography 
to  the  traveler  with  a  camera,  and  afterwards,  to  those 
who  are  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  who  find  enjoyment  in 
these  glimpses  of  what  the  travelers  saw  dunng  their 
joumeyings. 

By  an  unaccountable  blunder  the  notice  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Photographic  Salon^  written  for  our  February  is3ue, 
failed  to  appear  in  print  The  world  lost  nothing  thereby, 
but  the  publication^  of  the  note  would  at  least  have 
marked  our  interest  in  the  Salon.  The  affair  has  been  so 
fully  described  and  so  well  illustrated  in  our  contem- 
porary Camera  Craft  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  take 
the  event  up  at  this  late  day.  The  Photo-Miniaturk, 
however,  records  its  great  pleasure  in  the  remarkable 
success  which  attended  the  Salon,  and  rejoiced  especially 
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to  see  how  thoroughly  Western  it  was  in  exhibitors  and 
exhibits.  The  reproductions  in  the  dainty  Saion  Cata- 
logue sent  to  our  desk  by  the  editors  of  Camera  Craft, 
show  that  good  photography  was  well  represented  at  &e 
exhibition,  tiie  craze  for  "pictorial  photography"  in 
excelsis  having  apparently  failed  to  permeate  the  great 
West  as  yet 

By  an  equally  unaccountable  blunder  we  neglected  in 
our  last  number  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
A.  G.  Fox,  who  supplied  the  sketches  from  which  the 
diagrams  in  Photographic  MampulaHons  were  made. 
Mr.  Fox  will  please  accept  our  sincere  apologies  and 
thanks. 

Imaginary   Answers   to   Imaginary    Correspondents, — 

Written  upon  approved  models  found  in  our  British 

exchanges. 

H.  McB.  T.  We  have  heard  the  rumor  of  your  **  tired 
feeling."  Better  take  a  rest.  Don't  write  any  more  for 
a  full  year.  Consult  **  Power  Through  Repose,"  by  E. 
P.  Call  (Century  Company,  N.  Y.) 

E.  W.  N.,  B.  J.,  Dr.  L.  H.  and  others.  See  answer  to 
H.  McB.  J. 

"Spring  poet."  Thanks ;  we  don't  publish  poems. 
Try  Photo-Era,  Boston. 

The  editorial  offices  of  The  Photogram,  Ltd.,  have  been 
removed  from  6  Farringdon  Ave.,  E.  C,  London,  to  a 
spacious  suite  of  rooms  at  Effingham  House.  Arundel 
street,  Strand.  Messrs.  Dawbam  &  Ward,  Ltd.,  who 
shared  the  premises  at  6  Farringdon  Ave.,  with  The 
I%otogram,  Ltd.,  now  occupy  the  entire  floor,  an  en- 
largement made  necessary  by  growth  of  business. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Gray,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  has  patented  a 
triple  condenser  for  lantern  projection  and  enlarging  pur- 
poses, which  gives  about  three  times  as  much  light  as  the 
regular  double  condenser  in  general  use.  This  improve- 
ment is  so  decided  in  character  that  the  Gray  Triple  Con- 
denser will  doubtless  supersede  the  older  form. 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Photographers* 
Association  of  Kansas  will   be  held  at  Junction  City, 
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Kansas,  September  25  to  27.  Secretary,  E.  K.  Porter, 
Sterling,  Kansas. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Photosjaphers*  As- 
sociation of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  will  be  held  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  16  to  18.  Secretary,  C.  P.  Mc- 
Lean, Henderson,  Ky. 

The  Photographers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania  will 
meet  in  convention  at  Reading,  Pa.,  April  29.  Secretary, 
W.  E.  Buehler,  Philadelphia. 

The  Pholografh  as  an  WusiraHon,—\  ** broadside" 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review, 
March  2,  1901 : 

The  growing  conceit  of  the  camerists  who  are  talking 
about  their  work  as  art  is  more  and  more  emphasizing 
their  limitations.    Art  in  a  sense  the  skilful  photographer 
must  follow,  if  he  cares  to  avoid  the  merely  realistic  aikl 
the  bluntly  natural,  but  his  art  is  one  of  intention  oftener 
than  of  accomplishment     He  may  have  all  of  the  feeHng, 
the  trained  observation,  and  the  wish  for  definite  art  ex- 
pression that  make  the  painter,  but  his  machine  is  one 
that  compels  him  to  sacrifice  his  wishes  to  the  inevitable, 
all-seeing  eye  of  his  lens.     In  manipulating  his  plate,  us- 
ing various  developing  agents,  restrainers,  brushes,  etc., 
he  can  modify  the  hardness  and  detail  of  his  original, 
and  still  more  can  he  approximate  his  ideal  in  the  print- 
ing.    But  when  all  is  done,  it  is  a  photograph,  evident  to 
the  merest  tyro  that  uses  a  camera.     In  this  modification, 
however,  and  in  the  selection  and  lighting  of  his  subject, 
he  may  prove  a  distinctly  artistic  taste  and  feeling.   Here- 
in  lies  the  charm  of    picture  making  with  a  camera. 
Nothing  but  a  brush  and  a  color  box  or  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  drawing,  though,  can  ever  give  such  a  man  or 
woman  satisfaction.    There  is  no  denying  the  great  value 
of  the  photograph  as  a  cultivator  of  the  eye  and  a  de- 
veloper of  any  latent  artistic  feeling.    The  trying  for  a 
picture  that  shall  sup:gest  the  motive  with  which  the 
'nmerist  approaches  it  is  wortfi  a  great  deal,  and  a  per- 
stent  ana   studious  photographer,  who  brings  to  his 
ork  intelligence  and  temperament,  soon  learns  to  better 
^preciate  real  art  when  he  sees  it. 
In  all  but  his  means  he  is  often  entided  to  considera- 
on  as  an  artist    It  is  in  dealing  with  landscapes  that 
le  camera  is  most  successfully  employed.    Here  there 
a  chance  to  convey  something  of  the  impression  of  a 
MTticular  scene,  and  even  thoug:h  the  lens  takes  too 
luch,  there  are  ways  for  arriving  at  many  charming: 
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has  been  increasing  daily  until  it  has  reached  an 
unexpected  point  while,  inside  of  the  short  period 
named,  we  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  well-known  photographers  statine  that  Roto- 
graph  Paper  is  giving  best  results  and  is  superior 
to  any  other  paper. 
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to  the  customers,  irrespective  of  size  of  order  or 
locality. 
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effects.  In  dealing  with  matters  of  fact,  the  everyday 
happenings  on  the  street,  on  the  battlefield,  on  ship- 
board, etc.,  the  camera  is  an  inestimable  aid  in  the 
noting  of  current  history,  and  is  appreciated  here  at  its 
true  worth.  The  attempts  made  now  and  then  to  illus- 
trate fiction  with  photographs  have  never  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Right  here  comes  in  the  objectionable  realism 
and  lack  of  discrimination.  One  of  the  hardest  prob- 
lems the  photographer  has  to  solve  is  to  get  his  human 
subjects  to  "look  natural."  In  spite  of  subterfuge  and 
what  we  may  slangily  call  **  jollying,"  humanity  will  ap- 
pear self-conscious  when  being  looked  at  The  fact 
that  the  operator  looks  the  other  way  and  the  lens  is 
but  a  bit  of  glass  doesn't  make  any  difference.  The 
latter  is  an  open  eve  that  stares  us  out  of  countenance 
and  makes  us  feel  as  if  it  were  looking  quite  through 
our  pet  assumptions  of  dignity,  repose,  animation,  or 
what  not.  It  is  just  this  that  s(>oils  the  photographic 
illustration.  No  matter  if  the  characters  be  professionals 
accustomed  to  appearing  on  the  stage — they  pose. 
The  artist  can  compel  his  people  to  look  natural  and 
can  give  their  faces  the  expressions  appropriate  to  the 
scene.  He  gives  us  a  composite  of  types,  not  any  one 
individual.  Now  and  then,  when  photographs  are 
used  to  illustrate  stories,  and  the  camerist  is  clever 
enough  to  make  them  vague,  leavine  something  to  the 
imagmation,  they  are  not  wholly  without  interest.  It  is 
in  dealing  with  simple  figures  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained.  When  the  fmotograph  is  one  of  action, 
groups  of  individuals  doing  something,  it  is  rarely  suc- 
cessful. The  snap-shot  arrests  action  and  gives  to  mov- 
ing figures  the  appearance  of  mechanical  mannikins 
with  the  springs  run  down.  Real  people  who  fit  stories 
are  much  rarer  than  a  day  in  June. 

Historic  Photographs. — An  exhibition  of  unusual  in- 
terest was  given  Dy  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  editor  of  An- 
thony's Photographic  Bulletin^  heior^  the  N.  Y.  Genea- 
logical and  Biographical  Society,  on  the  evening  of 
March  8.  The  exhibition  comprised  45  photographic 
views  of  New  York  and  Hudson  river  scenes,  made 
1851-57,  almost  50  years  ago. 

The  history  of  these  photographs  is  worthy  of  record 
here.  The  original  negatives  are  fine  examples  of  the 
"-axed   paper   ne§:ative   method   invented   by  LeGray, 

id   introduced   m   America    by   Victor   Prevost,    the 

aker  of  the  negatives  in  question.    Next  to  the  small 
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collection  of  early  negatives  (1847),  known  as  the  losiah 
P.  Cooke  collection,  preserved  in  the  Harvard  Library, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  these  n^atives  by  Prevost  form  per- 
haps the  most  imi>ortant  collection  in  America,  apart 
altogether  from  their  value  as  rare  records  of  scenes  in 
and  around  New  York  in  the  fifties. 

Victor  Prevost  was  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  painting, 
a  professor  of  physics  and  photographer  of  no  ^m^ 
rei>ute  who  flourished  in  New  York  durine  the  early 
fifties,  dying  about  1856  or  1857.  Some  of  his  paper 
negatives  were  as  large  as  18  x  22  inches,  made  with  a 
Lerebour  view  lens  of  4  inches  focus,  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  P.  C.  Duchochois,  New  York. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  ne^tives  were  originally 
part  of  a  complete  series  covenng  New  York  and  its 
neighborhood,  but  only  forty-four  remain,  and  some  of 
these  cannot  be  identified,  so  great  is  the  change  between 
the  New  York  of  1852-4  and  the  city  of  today. 

Among  the  negatives  we  can  mention  only  a  few,  such 
as  a  view  of  Battery  Place,  Trinity  ana  St  Paul's 
churches  ;  exterior  and  interior  views  of  Castle  Garden 
(originally  Castle  Clinton),  where  Jenny  Lind  made  her 
first  appearance  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of  P.  T. 
Bamum,  in  1850;  a  business  house  on  Front  street, 
negative  signed  and  dated  185 1 ;  several  views  of  Colum- 
bia College,  then  at  the  foot  of  Park  Place,  near  Broad- 
way, on  the  site  of  old  King*s  College,  built  in  1774 ;  a 
view  of  Grace  Church  about  1854,  showing  the  wooden 
spire,  replaced  by  the  present  spire  in  1883-4,  and  a 
marble  cutter's  yard,  on  the  comer  now  occupied  by  the 
Vienna  Caf^,  etc. 

The  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  from  these  old  nega- 
tives, with  Mr.  Scandlin's  description  of  the  "find,"  and 
attempts  to  identify  those  without  titles,  was  attended  by 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  After  the  exhibition 
many  of  those  present  remained  to  look  over  the  prints 
from  Prevost' s  negatives,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  a 
late  hour. 

Mr.  Scandlin  is  to  be  con^atulated  upon  his  "  find  **  of 
this  valuable  collection,  which  should  find  a  permanent 
home  with  one  of  our  historical  societies. 
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